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Introduction 


As  editors,  we  have  assembled  a  collection  of  short  stories  which 
we  hope  will  be  valuable  in  several  ways  to  those,  who,  like  our- 
selves, teach  English  to  college  freshmen. 

First,  this  book  is  composed  of  British,  American,  and  Canadian 
stories.  European  stories  have  been  omitted  because  the  main  empha- 
sis in  freshman  courses  has  usually  been  on  the  British  and  American 
short  story.  The  two  Canadian  stories  were  chosen  for  their  merit, 
not  for  their  national  origin.  We  have  been  careful  to  include  stories 
not  commonly  anthologised  as  well  as  the  more  traditional  material 
essential  for  any  short  story  text. 

Second,  no  critical  aids  of  any  kind  have  been  used.  Although  we 
recognise  their  value  on  certain  levels  of  teaching  the  story,  our  ex- 
perience has  been  that  in  freshman  English  courses  such  aids  too 
often  interfere  with  the  teacher-student  classroom  relationship  and 
even  more  frequently  serve  as  a  "crutch"  for  students. 

Third,  we  have  provided  at  the  end  of  the  book  a  few  lines  of 
bibliographical  information  for  each  author,  including  the  date  and 
place  of  first  publication  of  his  story,  in  the  hope  that  students  might 
find  a  selection  of  principal  titles  useful  as  a  guide  to  further  reading. 

MICHAEL  R.  BOOTH 
CLINTON  S.  BURHANS,  JR. 
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31 
STORIES 


MR.    ARCULARIS    STOOD    AT    THE    WIN- 

dow  of  his   room  in  the   hospital  and 

looked  down  at  the  street.  There  had  COUTdd  fliketl 

been  a  light  shower,  which  had  pat- 
terned the  sidewalks  with  large  drops, 
but  now  again  the  sun  was  out,  blue 
sky  was  showing  here  and  there  be- 
tween the  swift  white  clouds,  a  cold 
wind  was  blowing  the  poplar  trees.  An 

itinerant  band  had  stopped  before  the  y        *  |       ■ 

building  and  was  playing,  with  violin,  JYlr,  fllCUlcinS 

harp,  and  flute,  the  finale  of  "Cavalleria 
Rusticana."  Leaning  against  the  window- 
sill— for  he  felt  extraordinarily  weak  after 
his  operation— Mr.  Arcularis  suddenly, 
listening  to  the  wretched  music,  felt  like 

crying.  He  rested  the  palm  of  one  hand  against  a  cold  window  pane  and 
stared  down  at  the  old  man  who  was  blowing  the  flute,  and  blinked  his 
eyes.  It  seemed  absurd  that  he  should  be  so  weak,  so  emotional,  so  like 
a  child-and  especially  now  that  everything  was  over  at  last.  In  spite 
of  all  their  predictions,  in  spite,  too,  of  his  own  dreadful  certainty  that  he 
was  going  to  die,  here  he  was,  as  fit  as  a  fiddle-but  what  a  fiddle  it 
was,  so  out  of  tune!-with  a  long  life  before  him.  And  to  begin  with,  a 
voyage  to  England  ordered  by  the  doctor.  What  could  be  more  delight- 
ful? Why  should  he  feel  sad  about  it  and  want  to  cry  like  a  baby?  In 
a  few  minutes  Harry  would  arrive  with  his  car  to  take  him  to  the  wharf; 
in  an  hour  he  would  be  on  the  sea,  in  two  hours  he  would  see  the  sunset 
behind  him,  where  Boston  had  been,  and  his  new  life  would  be  opening 
before  him.  It  was  many  years  since  he  had  been  abroad.  June,  the  best 
of  the  year  to  come-England,  France,  the  Rhine-how  ridiculous  that  he 
should  already  be  homesick! 

There  was  a  light  footstep  outside  the  door,  a  knock,  the  door  opened, 
and  Harry  came  in. 

"Well,  old  man,  I've  come  to  get  you.  The  old  bus  actually  got  here. 
Are  you  ready?  Here,  let  me  take  your  arm.  You're  tottering  like  an 
octogenarian!" 

Mr.  Arcularis  submitted  gratefully,  laughing,  and  they  made  the  jour- 
ney slowly  along  the  bleak  corridor  and  down  the  stairs  to  the  entrance 
hall.  Miss  Hoyle,  his  nurse,  was  there,  and  the  Matron,  and  the  charming 
little  assistant  with  freckles  who  had  helped  to  prepare  him  for  the  opera- 
tion. Miss  Hoyle  put  out  her  hand. 

From  The  Short  Stories  of  Conrad  Aiken.  ©  1931  by  Conrad  Aiken.  Reprinted  by 
permission  of  Duell,  Sloan  and  Pearce  Inc. 
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"Good-by,  Mr.  Arcularis,"  she  said,  "and  bon  voyage." 

"Good-by,  Miss  Hoyle,  and  thank  you  for  everything.  You  were  very 
kind  to  me.  And  I  fear  I  was  a  nuisance." 

The  girl  with  the  freckles,  too,  gave  him  her  hand,  smiling.  She  was 
very  pretty,  and  it  would  have  been  easy  to  fall  in  love  with  her.  She 
reminded  him  of  someone.  Who  was  it?  He  tried  in  vain  to  remember 
while  he  said  good-by  to  her  and  turned  to  the  Matron. 

"And  not  too  many  latitudes  with  the  young  ladies,  Mr.  Arcularis!" 
she  was  saying. 

Mr.  Arcularis  was  pleased,  flattered,  by  all  this  attention  to  a  middle- 
aged  invalid,  and  felt  a  joke  taking  shape  in  his  mind,  and  no  sooner  in 
his  mind  than  on  his  tongue. 

"Oh,  no  latitudes,"  he  said,  laughing.  "I'll  leave  the  latitudes  to  the 
ship!" 

"Oh,  come  now,"  said  the  Matron,  "we  don't  seem  to  have  hurt  him 
much,  do  we?" 

"I  think  we'll  have  to  operate  on  him  again  and  really  cure  him,"  said 
Miss  Hoyle. 

He  was  going  down  the  front  steps,  between  the  potted  palmettoes, 
and  they  all  laughed  and  waved.  The  wind  was  cold,  very  cold  for  June' 
and  he  was  glad  he  had  put  on  his  coat.  He  shivered. 

"Damned  cold  for  June!"  he  said.  "Why  should  it  be  so  cold?" 

"East  wind,"  Harry  said,  arranging  the  rug  over  his  knees.  "Sorry  it's 
an  open  car,  but  I  believe  in  fresh  air  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I'll  drive 
slowly.  We've  got  plenty  of  time." 

They  coasted  gently  down  the  long  hill  towards  Beacon  Street,  but  the 
road  was  badly  surfaced,  and  despite  Harry's  care  Mr.  Arcularis  felt  his 
pain  again.  He  found  that  he  could  alleviate  it  a  little  by  leaning  to  the 
right,  against  the  arm-rest,  and  not  breathing  too  deeply.  But  how 
glorious  to  be  out  again!  How  strange  and  vivid  the  world  looked!  The 
trees  had  innumerable  green  fresh  leaves-they  were  all  blowing  and 
shifting  and  turning  and  flashing  in  the  wind;  drops  of  rainwater  fell 
downward  sparkling;  the  robins  were  singing  their  absurd,  delicious  little 
four-noted  songs;  even  the  street  cars  looked  unusually  bright  and  beauti- 
ful, just  as  they  used  to  look  when  he  was  a  child  and  had  wanted  above 
all  things  to  be  a  motorman.  He  found  himself  smiling  foolishly  at  every- 
thing, foolishly  and  weakly,  and  wanted  to  say  something  about  it  to 
Harry.  It  was  no  use,  though-he  had  no  strength,  and  the  mere  finding 
of  words  would  be  almost  more  than  he  could  manage.  And  even  if  he 
should  succeed  in  saying  it,  he  would  then  most  likely  burst  into  tears. 
He  shook  his  head  slowly  from  side  to  side. 

"Ain't  it  grand?"  he  said. 

"I'll  bet  it  looks  good,"  said  Harry. 

"Words  fail  me." 

"You  wait  till  you  get  out  to  sea.  You'll  have  a  swell  time." 

"Oh,  swell!  ...  I  hope  not.  I  hope  it'll  be  calm." 

"Tut  tut." 
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When  they  passed  the  Harvard  Club  Mr.  Arcularis  made  a  slow  and 
somewhat  painful  effort  to  turn  in  his  seat  and  look  at  it.  It  might  be 
the  last  chance  to  see  it  for  a  long  time.  Why  this  sentimental  longing 
to  stare  at  it,  though?  There  it  was,  with  the  great  flag  blowing  in  the 
wind  the  Harvard  seal  now  concealed  by  the  swift  folds  and  now  re- 
vealed and  there  were  the  windows  in  the  library,  where  he  had  spent 
so  many  delightful  hours  reading-Plato,  and  Kipling,  and  the  Lord  knows 
what-and  the  balconies  from  which  for  so  many  years  he  had  watched 
the  finish  of  the  Marathon.  Old  Talbot  might  be  in  there  now,  sleeping 
with  a  book  on  his  knee,  hoping  forlornly  to  be  interrupted  by  anyone, 
for  anything. 

"Good-by  to  the  old  club,"  he  said. 

"The  bar  will  miss  you,"  said  Harry,  smiling  with  friendly  irony  and 
looking  straight  ahead. 

"But  let  there  be  no  moaning,"  said  Mr.  Arcularis. 
"What's  that  a  quotation  from?" 

"  'The  Odyssey/  "  . 

In  spite  of  the  cold,  he  was  glad  of  the  wind  on  his  face,  for  it  helped 
to  dissipate  the  feeling  of  vagueness  and  dizziness  that  came  over  him  in 
a  sickening  wave  from  time  to  time.  All  of  a  sudden  everything  would 
begin  to  swim  and  dissolve,  the  houses  would  lean  their  heads  together 
he  had  to  close  his  eyes,  and  there  would  be  a  curious  and  dreadtul 
humming  noise,  which  at  regular  intervals  rose  to  a  crescendo  arid  then 
drawlingly  subsided  again.  It  was  disconcerting.  Perhaps  he  still  had  a 
trace  of  fever.  When  he  got  on  the  ship  he  would  have  a  glass  of  whisky. 
From  one  of  these  spells  he  opened  his  eyes  and  found  that  they 
were  on  the  ferry,  crossing  to  East  Boston.  It  must  have  the  ferry  s 
engines  that  he  had  heard.  From  another  spell  he  woke  to  find  himselt 
on  the  wharf,  the  car  at  a  standstill  beside  a  pile  of  yellow  packing-cases. 
"We're  here  because  we're  here  because  we're  here,"  said  Harry. 
"Because  we're  here,"  added  Mr.  Arcularis. 

He  dozed  in  the  car  while  Harry-and  what  a  good  friend  Harry  was! 
^attended  to  all  the  details.  He  went  and  came  with  tickets  and  pass- 
ports and  baggage  checks  and  porters.  And  at  last  he  unwrapped  Mr. 
Arcularis  from  the  rugs  and  led  him  up  the  steep  gangplank  to  the  deck, 
and  thence  by  devious  windings  to  a  small  cold  stateroom  with  a  solitary 
porthole  like  the  eye  of  a  cyclops. 

"Here  you  are,"  he  said,  "and  now  I've  got  to  go.  Did  you  hear  the 

whistle?" 

"No." 

"Well,  you're  half  asleep.  It's  sounded  the  ail-ashore.  Good-by  old 
fellow,  and  take  care  of  yourself.  Bring  me  back  a^spray  of  edelweiss. 
And  send  me  a  picture  post  card  from  the  Absolute." 

"Will  you  have  it  finite  or  infinite?" 

"Oh,  infinite.  But  with  your  signature  on  it.  Now  you'd  better  turn 
in  for  a  while  and  have  a  nap.  Cheerio!" 
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Mr.  Arcularis  took  his  hand  and  pressed  it  hard,  and  once  more  felt 
like  crying.  Absurd!  Had  he  become  a  child  again? 

"Good-by,"  he  said. 

He  sat  down  in  the  little  wicker  chair,  with  his  overcoat  still  on,  closed 
his  eyes,  and  listened  to  the  humming  of  the  air  in  the  ventilator.  Hurried 
footsteps  ran  up  and  down  the  corridor.  The  chair  was  too  comfortable 
and  his  pain  began  to  bother  him  again,  so  he  moved,  with  his  coat  still 
on  to  the  narrow  berth  and  fell  asleep.  When  he  woke  up,  it  was  dark 
and  the  porthole  had  been  partly  opened.  He  groped  for  the  switch  and 
turned  on  the  light.  Then  he  rang  for  the  steward. 

"It's  cold  in  here,"  he  said.  "Would  you  mind  closing  the  port?" 

The  girl  who  sat  opposite  him  at  dinner  was  charming.  Who  was  it  she 
reminded  him  of?  Why,  of  course,  the  girl  at  the  hospital,  the  girl  with 
the  freckles.  Her  hair  was  beautiful,  not  quite  red,  not  quite  gold  nor 
had  it  been  bobbed;  arranged  with  a  sort  of  graceful  untidiness,  it  made 
him  think  of  a  Melozzo  da  Forli  angel.  Her  face  was  freckled,  she  had  a 
mouth  which  was  both  humorous  and  voluptuous.  And  she  seemed  to 
be  alone. 

He  frowned  at  the  bill  of  fare  and  ordered  the  thick  soup. 

"No  hors  d'oeuvres?"  asked  the  steward. 

"I  think  not,"  said  Mr.  Arcularis.  "They  might  kill  me." 

The  steward  permitted  himself  to  be  amused  and  deposited  the  menu 
card  on  the  table  against  the  water-bottle.  His  eyebrows  were  lifted 
As  he  moved  away,  the  girl  followed  him  with  her  eyes  and  smiled. 

"I'm  afraid  you  shocked  him,"  she  said. 

"Impossible,"  said  Mr.  Arcularis.  "These  stewards,  they're  dead  souls 
How  could  they  be  stewards  otherwise?  And  they  think  they've  seen  and 
known  everything.  They  suffer  terribly  from  the  deja  vu.  Personally  I 
dont  blame  them." 

"It  must  be  a  dreadful  sort  of  life." 

"It's  because  they're  dead  that  they  accept  it." 

"Do  you  think  so?" 

"I'm  sure  of  it.  I'm  enough  of  a  dead  soul  myself  to  know  the  signs!" 

"Well,  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  that!" 

"But  nothing  mysterious!  I'm  just  out  of  hospital,  after  an  operation  I 
was  given  up  for  dead.  For  six  months  I  had  given  myself  up  for  dead. 
If  you've  ever  been  seriously  ill  you  know  the  feeling.  You  have  a  post- 
humous feeling-a  mild,  cynical  tolerance  for  everything  and  everyone. 
What  is  there  you  haven't  seen  or  done  or  understood?  Nothing." 

Mr.  Arcularis  waved  his  hands  and  smiled. 

"I  wish  I  could  understand  you,"  said  the  girl,  "but  I've  never  been  ill 
in  my  life." 

"Never?" 

"Never." 

"Good  God!" 

The  torrent  of  the  unexpressed  and  inexpressible  paralyzed  him  and 
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rendered  him  speechless.  He  stared  at  the  girl,  wondering  who  she  was 
and  then,  realizing  that  he  had  perhaps  stared  too  fixedly  averted  his 
gaze,  gave  a  little  laugh,  rolled  a  pill  of  bread  between  his  fingers.  After 
a  second  or  two  he  allowed  himself  to  look  at  her  again  and  found  her 

S™  Never  pay  any  attention  to  invalids,"  he  said,  "or  they'll  drag  you  to 

the  hospital."  ,.   _  . , 

She  examined  him  critically,  with  her  head  tilted  a  little  to  one  side, 

but  with  friendliness. 

"You  don't  look  like  an  invalid,"  she  said. 

Mr.  Arcularis  thought  her  charming.  His  pain  ceased  to  bother  him, 
the  disagreeable  humming  disappeared,  or  rather,  it  was  dissociated  from 
himself  and  became  merely,  as  it  should  be,  the  sound  of  the  ship  s  en- 
gines, and  he  began  to  think  the  voyage  was  going  to  be  really  delightful. 
The  parson  on  his  right  passed  him  the  salt. 

"I  fear  you  will  need  this  in  your  soup,"  he  said. 
"Thank  you.  Is  it  as  bad  as  that?" 

The  steward,  overhearing,  was  immediately  apologetic  and  solicitous. 
He  explained  that  on  the  first  day  everything  was  at  sixes  and  sevens. 
The  girl  looked  up  at  him  and  asked  him  a  question. 
"Do  you  think  well  have  a  good  voyage?"  she  said. 
He  was  passing  the  hot  rolls  to  the  parson,  removing  the  napkins  from 
them  with  a  deprecatory  finger. 

"Well,  madam,  I  don't  like  to  be  a  Jeremiah,  but-  ^ 

"Oh,  come,"  said  the  parson,  "I  hope  we  have  no  Jeremiahs. 
"What  do  you  mean?"  said  the  girl. 

Mr.  Arcularis  ate  his  soup  with  gusto-it  was  nice  and  hot. 
"Well,  maybe  I  shouldn't  say  it,  but  there's  a  corpse  on  board,  going 
to  Ireland;  and  I  never  yet  knew  a  voyage  with  a  corpse  on  board  that 
we  didn't  have  bad  weather." 

"Why,  steward,  you're  just  superstitious!  What  nonsense. 
"That's  a  very  ancient  superstition,"  said  Mr.  Arcularis.  "I've  heard  it 
many  times.  Maybe  it's  true.  Maybe  we'll  be  wrecked.  And  what  does  it 
matter,  after  all?"  He  was  very  bland. 

"Then  let's  be  wrecked,"  said  the  parson  coldly. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Arcularis  felt  a  shudder  go  through  him  on  hearing 
the  steward's  remark.  A  corpse  in  the  hold-a  coffin?  Perhaps  it  was  true. 
Perhaps  some  disaster  would  befall  them.  There  might  be  fogs  There 
might  be  icebergs.  He  thought  of  all  the  wrecks  of  which  he  had  read. 
There  was  the  Titanic,  which  he  had  read  about  in  the  warm  newspaper 
room  at  the  Harvard  Club-it  had  seemed  dreadfully  real,  even  there. 
That  band,  playing  "Nearer  My  God  to  Thee"  on  the  after-deck  while 
the  ship  sank!  It  was  one  of  the  darkest  of  his  memories.  And  the  Empress 
of  Ireland-all  those  poor  people  trapped  in  the  smoking-room,  with  only 
one  door  between  them  and  life,  and  that  door  locked  for  the  night  by 
the  deck-steward,  and  the  deck-steward  nowhere  to  be  found!  He 
shivered,  feeling  a  draft,  and  turned  to  the  parson. 
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"How  do  these  strange  delusions  arise?"  he  said. 

The  parson  looked  at  him  searchingly,  appraisingly-from  chin  to 
forehead,  from  forehead  to  chin-and  Mr.  Arcularis,  feeling  uncomfort- 
able, straightened  his  tie. 

"From  nothing  but  fear/'  said  the  parson.  "Nothing  on  earth  but  fear." 

"How  strange!"  said  the  girl. 

Mr.  Arcularis  again  looked  at  her-she  had  lowered  her  face-and  again 
tried  to  think  of  whom  she  reminded  him.  It  wasn't  only  the  freckle-faced 
girl  at  the  hospital-both  of  them  had  reminded  him  of  someone  else. 
Someone  far  back  in  his  life:  remote,  beautiful,  lovely.  But  he  couldn't 
think.  The  meal  came  to  an  end,  they  all  rose,  the  ship's  orchestra  played 
a  feeble  fox-trot,  and  Mr.  Arcularis,  once  more  alone,  went  to  the  bar  to 
have  his  whisky.  The  room  was  stuffy,  and  the  ship's  engines  were  both 
audible  and  palpable.  The  humming  and  throbbing  oppressed  him,  the 
rhythm  seemed  to  be  the  rhythm  of  his  own  pain,  and  after  a  short  time 
he  found  his  way,  with  slow  steps,  holding  on  to  the  walls  in  his  moments 
of  weakness  and  dizziness,  to  his  forlorn  and  white  little  room.  The  port 
had  been-thank  God!-closed  for  the  night:  it  was  cold  enough  anyway. 
The  white  and  blue  ribbons  fluttered  from  the  ventilator,  the  bottle  and 
glasses  clicked  and  clucked  as  the  ship  swayed  gently  to  the  long,  slow 
motion  of  the  sea.  It  was  all  very  popular-it  was  all  like  something  he 
had  experienced  somewhere  before.  What  was  it?  Where  was  it?  . 
He  untied  his  tie,  looking  at  his  face  in  the  glass,  and  wondered,  and 
from  time  to  time  put  his  hand  to  his  side  to  hold  in  the  pain.  It  wasn't 
at  Portsmouth,  in  his  childhood,  nor  at  Salem,  nor  in  the  rose-garden  at 
his  Aunt  Julia's,  nor  in  the  schoolroom  at  Cambridge.  It  was  something 
very  queer,  very  intimate,  very  precious.  The  jackstones,  the  Sunday- 
School  cards  which  he  had  loved  when  he  was  a  child  ...  He  fell 
asleep. 

The  sense  of  time  was  already  hopelessly  confused.  One  hour  was 
like  another,  the  sea  looked  always  the  same,  morning  was  indistinguish- 
able from  afternoon-and  was  it  Tuesday  or  Wednesday?  Mr.  Arcularis 
was  sitting  in  the  smoking-room,  in  his  favorite  corner,  watching  the 
parson  teach  Miss  Dean  to  play  chess.  On  the  deck  outside  he  could  see 
the  people  passing  and  repassing  in  their  restless  round  of  the  ship.  The 
red  jacket  went  by,  then  the  black  hat  with  the  white  feather,  then  the 
purple  scarf,  the  brown  tweed  coat,  the  Bulgarian  mustache,  the  monocle, 
the  Scotch  cap  with  fluttering  ribbons,  and  in  no  time  at  all  the  red 
jacket  again,  dipping  past  the  windows  with  its  own  peculiar  rhythm, 
followed  once  more  by  the  black  hat  and  the  purple  scarf.  How  odd  to 
reflect  on  the  fixed  little  orbits  of  these  things-as  definite  and  profound, 
perhaps,  as  the  orbits  of  the  stars,  and  as  important  to  God  or  the  Abso- 
lute. There  was  a  kind  of  tyranny  in  this  fixedness,  too-to  think  of  it  too 
much  made  one  uncomfortable.  He  closed  his  eyes  for  a  moment,  to 
avoid  seeing  for  the  fortieth  time  the  Bulgarian  mustache  and  the  pur- 
suing monocle.  The  parson  was  explaining  the  movements  of  knights. 
Two  forward  and  one  to  the  side:  Miss  Dean  repeated  the  words  several 
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times  with  reflective  emphasis.  Here,  too,  was  the  terrifying  fixed  curve 
of  the  infinite,  the  creeping  curve  of  logic  which  at  last  must  become  the 
final  signpost  at  the  edge  of  nothing.  After  that-the  deluge.  The  great 
white  light  of  annihilation.  The  bright  flash  of  death  ...  Was  it  merely 
the  sea  which  made  these  abstractions  so  insistent,  so  intrusive?  The  mere 
notion  of  orbit  had  somehow  become  extraordinarily  naked;  and  to  rid 
himself  of  the  discomfort  and  also  to  forget  a  little  the  pain  which  both- 
ered his  side  whenever  he  sat  down,  he  walked  slowly  and  carefully  into 
the  writing-room,  and  examined  a  pile  of  superannuated  magazines  and 
catalogues  of  travel.  The  bright  colors  amused  him,  the  photographs  or 
remote  islands  and  mountains,  savages  in  sampans  or  sarongs  or  both- 
it  was  all  very  far  off  and  delightful,  like  something  in  a  dream  or  a  fever. 
But  he  found  that  he  was  too  tired  to  read  and  was  incapable  of  con- 
centration. Dreams!  Yes,  that  reminded  him.  That  rather  alarming  busi- 
ness—sleep-walking! 

Later  in  the  evening-at  what  hour  he  didn't  know-he  was  telling 
Miss  Dean  about  it,  as  he  had  intended  to  do.  They  were  sitting  in  deck- 
chairs  on  the  sheltered  side.  The  sea  was  black,  and  there  was  a  cold 
wind.  He  wished  they  had  chosen  to  sit  in  the  lounge. 

Miss  Dean  was  extremely  pretty-no,  beautiful.  She  looked  at  him, 
too  in  a  very  strange  and  lovely  way,  with  something  of  inquiry,  some- 
thing of  sympathy,  something  of  affection.  It  seemed  as  if,  between  the 
question  and  the  answer,  they  had  sat  thus  for  a  very  long  time,  exchang- 
ing an  unspoken  secret,  simply  looking  at  each  other  quietly  and  kindly. 
Had  an  hour  or  two  passed?  And  was  it  at  all  necessary  to  speak? 
"No,"  she  said,  "I  never  have." 

She  breathed  into  the  low  words  a  note  of  interrogation  and  gave 
him  a  slow  smile. 

"That's  the  funny  part  of  it.  I  never  had  either  until  last  night.  Never 
in  my  life.  I  hardly  ever  even  dream.  And  it  really  rather  frightens  me. 
"Tell  me  about  it,  Mr.  Arcularis." 

"I  dreamed  at  first  that  I  was  walking,  alone,  in  a  wide  plain  covered 
with  snow.  It  was  growing  dark,  I  was  very  cold,  my  feet  were  frozen 
and  numb,  and  I  was  lost.  I  came  then  to  a  signpost-at  first  it  seemed 
to  me  there  was  nothing  on  it.  Nothing  but  ice.  Just  before  it  grew 
finally  dark,  however,  I  made  out  on  it  the  one  word  'Polaris . 

"The  Polar  Star."  i     i  ,      _. 

"Yes-and  you  see,  I  didn't  myself  know  that.  I  looked  it  up  only  this 
morning.  I  suppose  I  must  have  seen  it  somewhere?  And  of  course  it 
rhymes  with  my  name." 

"Why,  so  it  does!"  i 

"Anyway,  it  gave  me-in  the  dream-an  awful  feeling  of  despair,  and 
the  dream  changed.  This  time,  I  dreamed  I  was  standing  outside  my 
stateroom  in  the  little  dark  corridor,  or  cul-de-sac,  and  trying  to  find  the 
door-handle  to  let  myself  in.  I  was  in  my  pajamas,  and  again  I  was  very 
cold.  And  at  this  point  I  woke  up  .  .  .  The  extraordinary  thing  is  thats 
exactly  where  I  was!" 
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"Good  Heavens.  How  strange!" 

"Yes.  And  now  the  question  is,  where  had  I  been?  I  was  frightened, 
when  I  came  to-not  unnaturally.  For  among  other  things  I  did  have' 
quite  definitely,  the  feeling  that  I  had  been  somewhere.  Somewhere  where 
it  was  very  cold.  It  doesn't  sound  very  proper.  Suppose  I  had  been  seen!" 
"That  might  have  been  awkward,"  said  Miss  Dean. 
"Awkward!  It  might  indeed.  It's  very  singular.  I've  never  done  such 
a  thing  before.  It's  this  sort  of  thing  that  reminds  one-rather  whole- 
somely, perhaps,  don't  you  think?"-and  Mr.  Arcularis  gave  a  nervous 
little  laugh-"how  extraordinarily  little  we  know  about  the  workings  of 
our  own  minds  or  souls.  After  all,  what  do  we  know?" 
"Nothing-nothing-nothing-nothing,"  said  Miss  Dean  slowly. 
"Absolutely  nothing." 

Their  voices  had  dropped,  and  again  they  were  silent;  and  again  they 
looked  at  each  other  gently  and  sympathetically,  as  if  for  the  exchange 
of  something  unspoken  and  perhaps  unspeakable.  Time  ceased.  The 
orbit-so  it  seemed  to  Mr.  Arcularis-once  more  became  pure,  became 
absolute.  And  once  more  he  found  himself  wondering  who  it  was  that 
Miss  Dean-Clarice  Dean-reminded  him  of.  Long  ago  and  far  away. 
Like  those  pictures  of  the  islands  and  mountains.  The  little  freckle-faced 
girl  at  the  hospital  was  merely,  as  it  were,  the  stepping-stone,  the  sign- 
post, or,  as  in  algebra,  the  "equals"  sign.  But  what  was  it  they  both 
equalled"?  The  jackstones  came  again  into  his  mind  and  his  Aunt 
Julia's  rose-garden-at  sunset;  but  this  was  ridiculous.  It  couldn't  be 
simply  that  they  reminded  him  of  his  childhood!  And  yet  why  not? 

They  went  into  the  lounge.  The  ship's  orchestra,  in  the  oval-shaped 
balcony  among  faded  palms,  was  playing  the  finale  of  "Cavalleria  Rusti- 
cana,"  playing  it  badly. 

"Good  God!"  said  Mr.  Arcularis,  "can't  I  ever  escape  from  that  damned 
sentimental  tune?  It's  the  last  thing  I  heard  in  America,  and  the  last 
thing  I  want  to  hear." 
^But  don't  you  like  it?" 

"As  music?  No!  It  moves  me  too  much,  but  in  the  wrong  way." 
"What,  exactly,  do  you  mean?" 

"Exactly?  Nothing.  When  I  heard  it  at  the  hospital-when  was  it?— it 
made  me  feel  like  crying.  Three  old  Italians  tootling  it  in  the  rain.  I 
suppose,  like  most  people,  I'm  afraid  of  my  feelings." 
"Are  they  so  dangerous?" 

"Now  then,  young  woman!  Are  you  pulling  my  leg?" 
The  stewards  had  rolled  away  the  carpets,  and  the  passengers  were 
beginning  to  dance.  Miss  Dean  accepted  the  invitation  of  a  young  officer 
and  Mr.  Arcularis  watched  them  with  envy.  Odd,  that  last  exchange  of 
remarks-very  odd;  in  fact,  everything  was  odd.  Was  it  possible°that 
they  were  falling  in  love?  Was  that  what  it  was  all  about-all  these  con- 
cealed references  and  recollections?  He  had  read  of  such  things.  But  at 
his  age!  And  with  a  girl  of  twenty-two! 
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After  an  amused  look  at  his  old  friend  Polaris  from  the  open  door 
on  the  sheltered  side,  he  went  to  bed. 

The  rhythm  of  the  ship's  engines  was  positively  a  persecution.  It  gave 
one  no  rest,  it  followed  one  like  the  Hound  of  Heaven,  it  drove  one  out 
into  space  and  across  the  Milky  Way  and  then  back  home  by  way  of 
Betelgeuse.  It  was  cold  there,  too.  Mr.  Arcularis,  making  the  round  trip 
by  way  of  Betelgeuse  and  Polaris,  sparkled  with  frost.  He  felt  like  a 
Christmas  tree.  Icicles  on  his  fingers  and  icicles  on  his  toes.  He  tinkled 
and  spangled  in  the  void,  halloed  to  the  waste  echoes,  rounded  the  buoy 
on  the  verge  of  the  Unknown,  and  tacked  glitteringly  homeward.  The 
wind  whistled.  He  was  barefooted.  Snowflakes  and  tinsel  blew  past  him. 
Next  time,  by  George,  he  would  go  farther  still-for  altogether  it  was 
rather  a  lark.  Forward  into  the  untrodden!  as  somebody  said.  Some 
intrepid  explorer  of  his  own  backyard,  probably,  some  middle-aged  pro- 
fessor with  an  umbrella:  those  were  the  fellows  for  courage!  But  give 
us  time,  thought  Mr.  Arcularis,  give  us  time,  and  we  will  bring  back  with 
us  the  nightrime  of  the  Obsolute.  Or  was  it  Absolete?  If  only  there 
weren't  this  perpetual  throbbing,  this  iteration  of  sound,  like  a  pain, 
these  circles  and  repetitions  of  light-the  feeling  as  of  everything  coiling 
inward  to  a  center  of  misery  ... 

Suddenly  it  was  dark,  and  he  was  lost.  He  was  groping,  he  touched 
the  cold,  white,  slippery  woodwork  with  his  fingernails,  looking  for  an 
electric  switch.  The  throbbing  of  course,  was  the  throbbing  of  the  ship. 
But  he  was  almost  home-almost  home.  Another  corner  to  round,  a  door 
to  be  opened,  and  there  he  would  be.  Safe  and  sound.  Safe  in  his  father's 

home.  ii-i         i. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  he  woke  up:  in  the  corridor  that  led  to  the 
dining  saloon.  Such  pure  terror,  such  horror,  seized  him  as  he  had  never 
known.  His  heart  felt  as  if  it  would  stop  beating.  His  back  was  towards 
the  dining  saloon;  apparently  he  had  just  come  from  it.  He  was  in  his 
pajamas.  The  corridor  was  dim,  all  but  two  lights  having  been  turned 
out  for  the  night,  and-thank  God!-deserted.  Not  a  soul,  not  a  sound.  He 
was  perhaps  fifty  yards  from  his  room.  With  luck  he  could  get  to  it  un- 
seen. Holding  tremulously  to  the  rail  that  ran  along  the  wall,  a  brown, 
greasy  rail,  he  began  to  creep  his  way  forward.  He  felt  very  weak,  very 
dizzy,  and  his  thoughts  refused  to  concentrate.  Vaguely  he  remembered 
Miss  Dean-Clarice-and  the  freckled  girl,  as  if  they  were  one  and  the 
same  person.  But  he  wasn't  in  the  hospital,  he  was  on  the  ship.  Of  course. 
How  absurd.  The  Great  Circle.  Here  we  are,  old  fellow  .  .  .  steady 
round  the  corner  .  .  .  hold  hard  to  your  umbrella  ... 

In  his  room,  with  the  door  safely  shut  behind  him,  Mr.  Arcularis  broke 
into  a  cold  sweat.  He  had  no  sooner  got  into  his  bunk,  shivering,  than  he 
heard  the  night  watchman  pass. 

"But    where-"    he    thought,    closing    his    eyes    in    agony-  have    I 

been?  .  .  ." 

A  dreadful  idea  had  occurred  to  him. 
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"It's  nothing  serious-how  could  it  be  anything  serious?  Of  course  it's 
nothing  serious,"  said  Mr.  Arcularis. 

"No,  it's  nothing  serious,"  said  the  ship's  doctor  urbanely. 

"I  knew  you'd  think  so.  But  just  the  same-" 

"Such  a  condition  is  the  result  of  worry,"  said  the  doctor.  "Are  you 
womed-do  you  mind  telling  me-about  something?  Just  try  to  think." 

"Worried?" 

Mr.  Arcularis  knitted  his  brows.  Was  there  something?  Some  little 
mosquito  of  a  cloud  disappearing  into  the  southwest,  the  northeast? 
Some  little  gnat-song  of  despair?  But  no,  that  was  all  over.  All  over. 

"Nothing,"  he  said,  "nothing  whatever." 

"It's  very  strange,"  said  the  doctor. 

"Strange!  I  should  say  so.  I've  come  to  sea  for  a  rest,  not  for  a  night- 
mare! What  about  a  bromide?" 

"Well,  I  can  give  you  a  bromide,  Mr.  Arcularis-" 

"Then,  please,  if  you  don't  mind,  give  me  a  bromide." 

He  carried  the  little  phial  hopefully  to  his  stateroom,  and  took  a  dose 
at  once.  He  could  see  the  sun  through  his  porthole.  It  looked  northern 
and  pale  and  small,  like  a  little  peppermint,  which  was  only  natural 
enough,  for  the  latitude  was  changing  with  every  hour.  But  why  was  it 
that  doctors  were  all  alike?  and  all,  for  that  matter,  like  his  father,  or 
that  fellow  at  the  hospital?  Smythe,  his  name  was.  Doctor  Smythe.  A 
nice,  dry  little  fellow,  and  they  said  he  was  a  writer.  Wrote  poetry  or 
something  like  that.  Poor  fellow-disappointed.  Like  everybody  else. 
Crouched  in  there,  in  his  cabin,  night  after  night,  writing  blank  verse 
or  something-all  about  the  stars  and  flowers  and  love  and  death-  ice 
and  the  sea  and  the  infinite;  time  and  tide-well,  every  man  to  his  own 
taste. 

"But  it's  nothing  serious,"  said  Mr.  Arcularis,  later,  to  the  parson.  "How 
could  it  be?" 

"Why,  of  course  not,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  the  parson,  patting  his 
back.  "How  could  it  be?" 

"I  know  it  isn't  and  yet  I  worry  about  it." 

"It  would  be  ridiculous  to  think  it  serious,"  said  the  parson. 

Mr.  Arcularis  shivered:  it  was  colder  than  ever.  It  was  said  that  they 
were  near  icebergs.  For  a  few  hours  in  the  morning  there  had  been  a 
fog,  and  the  siren  had  blown-devastatingly-at  three-minute  intervals. 
Icebergs  caused  fog-he  knew  that. 

"These  things  always  come,"  said  the  parson,  "from  a  sense  of  guilt. 
You  feel  guilty  about  something.  I  won't  be  so  rude  as  to  inquire  what 
it  is.  But  if  you  could  rid  yourself  of  the  sense  of  guilt—" 

And  later  still,  when  the  sky  was  pink: 

"But  is  it  anything  to  worry  about?"  said  Miss  Dean.  "Really?" 

"No,  I  suppose  not." 

"Then  don't  worry.  We  aren't  children  any  longer!" 

"Aren't  we?  I  wonder!" 

They  leaned,  shoulders  touching,  on  the  deck-rail,  and  looked  at  the  sea, 
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which  was  multitudinously  incarnadined.  Mr.  Arcularis  scanned  the  hori- 
zon in  vain  for  an  iceberg. 

"Anyway,"  he  said,  "the  colder  we  are  the  less  we  feel! 

"I  hope  that's  no  reflection  on  you,"  said  Miss  Dean. 

"Here  .  .  .  feel  my  hand,"  said  Mr.  Arcularis. 

"Heaven  knows  it's  cold!" 

"It's  been  to  Polaris  and  back!  No  wonder." 

"Poor  thing,  poor  thing!" 

"Warm  it." 

"May  I?" 

"You  can." 

"I'll  try." 

Laughing,  she  took  his  hand  between  both  of  hers,  one  palm  under 
and  one  palm  over,  and  began  rubbing  it  briskly.  The  decks  were  de- 
serted, no  one  was  near  them,  everyone  was  dressing  for  dinner.  The 
sea  grew  darker,  the  wind  blew  colder. 

"I  wish  I  could  remember  who  you  are,"  he  said. 

"And  you— who  are  you?" 

"Myself." 

"Then  perhaps  I  am  yourself." 

"Don't  be  metaphysical!" 

"But  I  am  metaphysical!" 

She  laughed,  withdrew,  pulled  the  light  coat  about  her  shoulders. 

The  bugle  blew  the  summons  for  dinner-"The  Roast  Beef  of  Old 
England"-and  they  walked  together  along  the  darkening  deck  toward 
the  door,  from  which  a  shaft  of  soft  light  fell  across  the  deck-rail.  As 
they  stepped  over  the  brass  door-sill  Mr.  Arcularis  felt  the  throb  of  the 
engines  again;  he  put  his  hand  quickly  to  his  side. 
"Aw/  wiedersehen"  he  said.  "Tomorrow  and  tomorrow  and  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Arcularis  was  finding  it  impossible,  absolutely  impossible,  to  keep 
warm.  A  cold  fog  surrounded  the  ship,  had  done  so,  it  seemed,  for  days. 
The  sun  had  all  but  disappeared,  the  transition  from  day  to  night  was 
almost  unnoticeable.  The  ship,  too,  seemed  scarcely  to  be  moving-it 
was  as  if  anchored  among  walls  of  ice  and  rime.  Monstrous,  that  merely 
because  it  was  June,  and  supposed,  therefore,  to  be  warm,  the  ship's 
authorities  should  consider  it  unnecessary  to  turn  on  the  heat!  By  day, 
he  wore  his  heavy  coat  and  sat  shivering  in  the  corner  of  the  smoking- 
room.  His  teeth  chattered,  his  hands  were  blue.  By  night,  he  heaped 
blankets  on  his  bed,  closed  the  porthole's  black  eye  against  the  sea,  and 
drew  the  yellow  curtains  across  it,  but  in  vain.  Somehow,  despite  every- 
thing, the  fog  crept  in,  and  the  icy  fingers  touched  his  throat.  The  stew- 
ard, questioned  about  it,  merely  said,  "Icebergs."  Of  course-any  fool  knew 
that.  But  how  long,  in  God's  name,  was  it  going  to  last?  They  surely 
ought  to  be  past  the  Grand  Banks  by  this  time!  And  surely  it  wasn't 
necessary  to  sail  to  England  by  way  of  Greenland  and  Iceland! 
Miss  Dean— Clarice— was  sympathetic. 
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"It's  simply  because,"  she  said,  "your  vitality  has  been  lowered  by 
your  illness.  You  can't  expect  to  be  your  normal  self  so  soon  after  an 
operation!  When  was  your  operation,  by  the  way?" 

Mr.  Arcularis  considered.  Strange-he  couldn't  be  quite  sure.  It  was 
all  a  little  vague-his  sense  of  time  had  disappeared. 

"Heavens  knows!"  he  said.  "Centuries  ago.  When  I  was  a  tadpole  and 
you  were  a  fish.  I  should  think  it  must  have  been  about  the  time  of  the 
Battle  of  Teutoburg  Forest.  Or  perhaps  when  I  was  a  Neanderthal  man 
with  a  club!" 

"Are  you  sure  it  wasn't  farther  back  still?" 
What  did  she  mean  by  that? 

"Not  at  all.  Obviously,  we've  been  on  this  damned  ship  for  ages- 
for  eras-for  aeons.  And  even  on  this  ship,  you  must  remember,  I've  had 
plenty  of  time,  in  my  nocturnal  wanderings,  to  go  several  times  to  Orion 
and  back.  I'm  thinking,  by  the  way,  of  going  farther  still.  There's  a  nice 
little  star  off  to  the  left,  as  you  round  Betelgeuse,  which  looks  as  if  it 
might  be  right  at  the  edge.  The  last  outpost  of  the  finite.  I  think  I'll  have 
a  look  at  it  and  bring  you  back  a  frozen  rime-feather." 
"It  would  melt  when  you  got  it  back." 
"Oh,  no,  it  wouldn't-not  on  this  ship!" 
Clarice  laughed. 

"I  wish  I  could  go  with  you,"  she  said. 
"If  only  you  would!  If  only—" 

He  broke  off  his  sentence  and  looked  hard  at  her-how  lovely  she  was, 
and  how  desirable!  No  such  woman  had  ever  before  come  into  his  life- 
there  had  been  no  one  with  whom  he  had  at  once  felt  so  profound  a 
sympathy  and  understanding.  It  was  a  miracle,  simply-a  miracle.  No 
need  to  put  his  arm  around  her  or  to  kiss  her-delightful  as  such  small 
vulgarities  would  be.  He  had  only  to  look  at  her,  and  to  feel,  gazing  into 
those  extraordinary  eyes,  that  she  knew  him,  had  always  known  him.  It 
was  as  if,  indeed,  she  might  be  his  own  soul. 

But  as  he  looked  thus  at  her,  reflecting,  he  noticed  that  she  was  frown- 
ing. 

"What  is  it?"  he  said. 

She  shook  her  head,  slowly. 

"I  don't  know." 

"Tell  me." 

"Nothing.  It  just  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  you  weren't  looking  quite 
so  well." 

Mr.  Arcularis  was  startled.  He  straightened  himself  up. 

"What  nonsense!  Of  course  this  pain  bothers  me-and  I  feel  astonish- 
ingly weak—" 

"It's  more  than  that— much  more  than  that.  Something  is  worrying  you 
horribly."  She  paused,  and  then  with  an  air  of  challenging  him,  added, 
"Tell  me,  did  you?" 

Her  eyes  were  suddenly  asking  him  blazingly  the  question  he  had 
been  afraid  of.  He  flinched,  caught  his  breath,  looked  away.  But  it  was 
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no  use,  as  he  knew:  he  would  have  to  tell  her.  He  had  known  all  along 
that  he  would  have  to  tell  her. 

"Clarice,"  he  said-and  his  voice  broke  in  spite  of  his  effort  to  control 
it— "it's  killing  me,  it's  ghastly!  Yes,  I  did/' 

His  eyes  filled  with  tears,  he  saw  that  her  own  had  done  so  also,  She 
put  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

"I  knew,"  she  said.  "I  knew.  But  tell  me." 

"It's  happened  twice  again-*u;ice-and  each  time  I  was  farther  away. 
The  same  dream  of  going  round  a  star,  the  same  terrible  coldness  and 
helplessness.  That  awful  whistling  curve  .  .  ."  He  shuddered. 

"And  when  you  woke  up-"  she  spoke  quietly- 'where  were  you  when 
you  woke  up?  Don't  be  afraid!" 

"The  first  time  I  was  at  the  farther  end  of  the  dining  saloon.  I  had  my 
hand  on  the  door  that  leads  into  the  pantry." 
"I  see.  Yes.  And  the  next  time?" 

Mr  Arcularis  wanted  to  close  his  eyes  in  terror-he  felt  as  if  he  were 
going  mad.  His  lips  moved  before  he  could  speak,  and  when  at  last  he 
did  speak  it  was  in  a  voice  so  low  as  to  be  almost  a  whisper. 

"I  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairway  that  leads  down  from  the  pantry 
to  the  hold,  past  the  refrigerating-plant.  It  was  dark,  and  I  was  crawling 
on  my  hands  and  knees  .  .  .  Crawling  on  my  hands  and  knees!  .  .  . 
"Oh!"  she  said,  and  again,  "Oh!" 

He  began  to  tremble  violently;  he  felt  the  hand  on  his  arm  trembling 
also.  And  then  he  watched  a  look  of  unmistakable  horror  come  slowly 
into  Clarice's  eyes,  and  a  look  of  understanding,  as  if  she  saw  .  .  .  She 
tightened  her  hold  on  his  arm. 

"Do  you  think  .  .  ."  she  whispered. 

They  stared  at  each  other.  t 

"I  know,"  he  said.  "And  so  do  you  .  .  .  Twice  more-three  times-and 
I'll  be  looking  down  into  an  empty  .  .  ."  m 

It  was  then  that  they  first  embraced-then,  at  the  edge  of  the  infinite, 
at  the  last  signpost  of  the  finite.  The  clung  together  desperately,  for- 
lornly, weeping  as  they  kissed  each  other,  staring  hard  one  moment  and 
closing  their  eyes  the  next.  Passionately,  passionately,  she  kissed  him,  as 
if  she  were  indeed  trying  to  give  him  her  warmth,  her  life. 

"But  what  nonsense!"  she  cried,  leaning  back  and  holding  his ^  face 
between  her  hands,  her  hands  which  were  wet  with  his  tears.  What 
nonsense!  It  can't  be!" 

"It  is,"  said  Mr.  Arcularis  slowly.  „ 

"But  how  do  you  know?  .  .  .  How  do  you  know  where  the- 

For  the  first  time  Mr.  Arcularis  smiled. 

"Don't  be  afraid,  darling-you  mean  the  coffin?" 

"How  could  you  know  where  it  is?"  . 

"I  don't  need  to,"  said  Mr.  Arcularis  ..."Im  already  almost  there. 

Before  they  separated  for  the  night,  in  the  smoking-room,  they  had 
several  whisky  cocktails. 

"We  must  make  it  gay!"  Mr.  Arcularis  said.    Above  all,  we  must  make 
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it  gay.  Perhaps  even  now  it  will  turn  out  to  be  nothing  but  a  nightmare 
from  which  both  of  us  will  wake!  And  even  at  the  worst,  at  my  present 
rate  of  travel,  I  ought  to  need  two  or  more  nights!  It's  a  long  way,  still  to 
that  little  star." 

The  parson  passed  them  at  the  door. 

"What!  turning  in  so  soon?"  he  said.  "I  was  hoping  for  a  game  of 

"Yes,  both  turning  in.  But  tomorrow?" 
"Tomorrow,  then,  Miss  Dean!  And  good-night'" 
"Good-night."  ' 

They  walked  once  round  the  deck,  then  leaned  on  the  railing  and 
stared  into  the  fog.  It  was  thicker  and  whiter  than  ever.  The  ship  was 
m<^mgibarely  PercePtibly>  &e  Aythm  of  the  engines  was  slower,  more 
subdued  and  remote,  and  at  regular  intervals,  mournfully,  came  the  long 
reverberating  cry  of  the  foghorn.  The  sea  was  calm,  and  lapped  only 
very  tenderly  against  the  side  of  the  ship,  the  sound  coming  up  to  them 
clearly,  however,  because  of  the  profound  stillness. 

"  'On  such  a  night  as  this-  "  quoted  Mr.  Arcularis  grimly. 
"  'On  such  a  night  as  this-  " 

Their  voices  hung  suspended  in  the  night,  time  ceased  for  them,  for 
an  eternal  instant  they  were  happy.  When  at  last  they  parted  it  was 
by  tacit  agreement  on  a  note  of  the  ridiculous. 
"Be  a  good  boy  and  take  your  bromide!"  she  said. 
"Yes,  mother,  I'll  take  my  medicine!" 

In  his  stateroom,  he  mixed  himself  a  strong  potion  of  bromide,  a  very 
strong  one,  and  got  into  bed.  He  would  have  no  trouble  in  falling' asleep: 
he  felt  more  tired,  more  supremely  exhausted,  than  he  had  ever  been  in 
his  life;  nor  had  bed  ever  seemed  so  delicious.  And  that  long,  magnificent, 
delirious  swoop  of  dizziness  ...  the  Great  Circle  ...  the  swift  path- 
way to  Arcturus  .  .  . 

It  was  all  as  before,  but  infinitely  more  rapid.  Never  had  Mr.  Arcularis 
achieved  such  phenomenal,  such  supernatural,  speed.  In  no  time  at  all 
he  was  beyond  the  moon,  shot  past  the  North  Star  as  if  it  were  standing 
still  (which  perhaps  it  was?),  swooped  in  a  long,  bright  curve  round  the 
Pleiades,  shouted  his  frosty  greetings  to  Betelgeuse,  and  was  off  to  the 
little  blue  star  which  pointed  the  way  to  the  unknown.  Forward  into  the 
untrodden!  Courage,  old  man,  and  hold  on  to  your  umbrella!  Have  you 
got  your  garters  on?  Mind  your  hat!  In  no  time  at  all  we'll  be  back  to 
Clarice  with  the  frozen  time-feather,  the  rime-feather,  the  snowflake  of 
the  Absolute,  the  Obsolete.  If  only  we  don't  wake  ...  if  only  we  needn't 
wake  ...  if  only  we  don't  wake  in  that-in  that-time  and  space  .  .  . 
somewhere  or  nowhere  .  .  .  cold  and  dark  .  .  .  "Cavalleria  Rusticana" 
sobbing  among  the  palms;  if  a  lonely  ...  if  only  ...  the  coffers  of  the 
poor-not  coffers,  not  coffers,  not  coffers.  Oh,  God,  not  coffers,  but  light, 
delight,  supreme  white  and  brightness,  and  above  all  whirling  lightness, 
whirling  lightness  above  all— and  freezing— freezing— freezing  .  . 

At  this  point  in  the  void  the  surgeon's  last  effort  to  save  Mr.  Arcularis's 
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life  had  failed.  He  stood  back  from  the  operating  table  and  made  a  tired 
gesture  with  a  rubber-gloved  hand. 

"It's  all  over,"  he  said.  "As  I  expected." 

He  looked  at  Miss  Hoyle,  whose  gaze  was  downward,  at  the  basin  she 
held.  There  was  a  moment's  stillness,  a  pause,  a  brief  flight  of  unex- 
changed comment,  and  then  the  ordered  life  of  the  hospital  was  resumed. 


Death 
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SHE    WAS   AN   OLD   WOMAN   AND   LIVED 

f  on  a  farm  near  the  town  in  which  I 

Sherwood  andeVSOn  lived-  All  country  and  small-town  people 

have  seen  such  old  women,  but  no  one 
knows  much  about  them.  Such  an  old 
woman  comes  into  town  driving  an  old 
worn-out  horse  or  she  comes  afoot  carry- 
ing a  basket.  She  may  own  a  few  hens 
and  have  eggs  to  sell.  She  brings  them 
in  a  basket  and  takes  them  to  a  grocer. 
There  she  gets  a  pound  or  two  of  sugar 
and  some  flour. 
Ill    tflP  Afterwards  she  goes  to  the  butcher's 

and  asks  for  some  dog-meat.  She  may 
spend  ten  or  fifteen  cents,  but  when 
she  does  she  asks  for  something.  For- 
merly the  butchers  gave  liver  to  anyone 
who  wanted  to  carry  it  away.  In  our 
family  we  were  always  having  it.  Once 
one  of  my  brothers  got  a  whole  cow's 
liver  at  the  slaughterhouse  near  the  fair 
grounds  m  our  town.  We  had  it  until  we  were  sick  of  it.  It  never  cost 
a  cent.  I  have  hated  the  thought  of  it  ever  since. 

The  old  farm  woman  got  some  liver  and  a  soup-bone.  She  never  visited 
with  anyone,  and  as  soon  as  she  got  what  she  wanted  she  lit  out  for 
home.  It  made  quite  a  load  for  such  an  old  body.  No  one  gave  her  a  lift 
People  drive  right  down  a  road  and  never  notice  an  old  woman  like  that 
There  was  such  an  old  woman  who  used  to  come  into  town  past  our 
house  one  summer  and  fall  when  I  was  a  young  boy  and  was  sick  with 
what  was  called  inflammatory  rheumatism.  She  went  home  later  carrying 
a  heavy  pack  on  her  back.  Two  or  three  large  gaunt-looking  dogs  fol- 
lowed at  her  heels. 

*J}t  oli!  W°man  Tas  nothing  sPecial-  She  was  one  of  the  nameless  ones 
that  hardly  anyone  knows,  but  she  got  into  my  thoughts.  I  have  just  sud- 
denly now,  after  all  these  years,  remembered  her  and  what  happened 
It  is  a  story.  Her  name  was  Grimes,  and  she  lived  with  her  husband  and 
son  in  a  small  unpainted  house  on  the  bank  of  a  small  creek  four  miles 
from  town. 

The  husband  and  son  were  a  tough  lot.  Although  the  son  was  but 
twenty-one,  he  had  already  served  a  term  in  jail.  It  was  whispered  about 
that  the  woman's  husband  stole  horses  and  ran  them  off  to  some  other 
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county.  Now  and  then,  when  a  horse  turned  up  missing,  the  man  had 
also  disappeared.  No  one  ever  caught  him.  Once,  when  I  was  loafing 
at  Tom  Whitehead's  livery-barn,  the  man  came  there  and  sat  on  the 
bench  in  front.  Two  or  three  other  men  were  there,  but  no  one  spoke  to 
him.  He  sat  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  got  up  and  went  away.  When  he 
was  leaving  he  turned  around  and  stared  at  the  men.  There  was  a  look 
of  defiance  in  his  eyes.  "Well,  I  have  tried  to  be  friendly.  You  don  t  want 
to  talk  to  me.  It  has  been  so  wherever  I  have  gone  in  this  town.  If,  some 
day,  one  of  your  fine  horses  turns  up  missing,  well,  then  what?"  He  did 
not  say  anything  actually.  "I'd  like  to  bust  one  of  you  on  the  jaw,"  was 
about  what  his  eyes  said.  I  remember  how  the  look  in  his  eyes  made  me 
shiver. 

The  old  man  belonged  to  a  family  that  had  had  money  once.  His 
name  was  Jake  Grimes.  It  all  comes  back  clearly  now.  His  father,  John 
Grimes,  had  owned  a  sawmill  when  the  country  was  new,  and  had  made 
money.  Then  he  got  to  drinking  and  running  after  women.  When  he  died 
there  wasn't  much  left. 

Jake  blew  in  the  rest.  Pretty  soon  there  wasn't  any  more  lumber  to 
cut  and  his  land  was  nearly  all  gone. 

He  got  his  wife  off  a  German  farmer,  for  whom  he  went  to  work  one 
June  day  in  the  wheat  harvest.  She  was  a  young  thing  then  and  scared 
to  death.  You  see,  the  farmer  was  up  to  something  with  the  girl-she 
was,  I  think,  a  bound  girl  and  his  wife  had  her  suspicions.  She  took  it  out 
on  the  girl  when  the  man  wasn't  around.  Then,  when  the  wife  had  to  go 
off  to  town  for  supplies,  the  farmer  got  after  her.  She  told  young  Jake 
that  nothing  really  ever  happened,  but  he  didn't  know  whether  to  be- 
lieve it  or  not. 

He  got  her  pretty  easy  himself,  the  first  time  he  was  out  with  her. 
He  wouldn't  have  married  her  if  the  German  farmer  hadn't  tried  to  tell 
him  where  to  get  off.  He  got  her  to  go  riding  with  him  in  his  buggy 
one  night  when  he  was  threshing  on  the  place,  and  then  he  came  for 
her  the  next  Sunday  night. 

She  managed  to  get  out  of  the  house  without  her  employer's  seeing, 
but  when  she  was  getting  into  the  buggy  he  showed  up.  It  was  almost 
dark,  and  he  just  popped  up  suddenly  at  the  horse's  head.  He  grabbed 
the  horse  by  the  bridle  and  Jake  got  out  his  buggy-whip. 

They  had  it  out  all  right!  The  German  was  a  tough  one.  Maybe  he 
didn't  care  whether  his  wife  knew  or  not.  Jake  hit  him  over  the  face  and 
shoulders  with  the  buggy-whip,  but  the  horse  got  to  acting  up  and  he 
had  to  get  out. 

Then  the  two  men  went  for  it.  The  girl  didn't  see  it.  The  horse  started 
to  run  away  and  went  nearly  a  mile  down  the  road  before  the  girl  got 
him  stopped.  Then  she  managed  to  tie  him  to  a  tree  beside  the  road.  (I 
wonder  how  I  know  all  this.  It  must  have  stuck  in  my  mind  from  small- 
town tales  when  I  was  a  boy.)  Jake  found  her  there  after  he  got  through 
with  the  German.  She  was  huddled  up  in  the  buggy  seat,  crying,  scared 
to  death.  She  told  Jake  a  lot  of  stuff,  how  the  German  had  tried  to  get 
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her,  how  he  chased  her  once  into  the  barn,  how  another  time,  when  they 
happened  to  be  alone  in  the  house  together,  he  tore  her  dress  open  clear 
down  the  front.  The  German,  she  said,  might  have  got  her  that  time  if 
he  hadn't  heard  his  old  woman  drive  in  at  the  gate.  She  had  been  off  to 
town  for  supplies.  Well,  she  would  be  putting  the  horse  in  the  barn.  The 
German  managed  to  sneak  off  to  the  fields  without  his  wife  seeing.  He 
told  the  girl  he  would  kill  her  if  she  told.  What  could  she  do?  She  told 
a  lie  about  ripping  her  dress  in  the  barn  when  she  was  feeding  stock. 
I  remember  now  that  she  was  a  bound  girl  and  did  not  know  where  her 
father  and  mother  were.  Maybe  she  did  not  have  any  father.  You  know 
what  I  mean. 

Such  bound  children  were  often  enough  cruelly  treated.  They  were 
children  who  had  no  parents,  slaves  really.  There  were  very  few  orphan 
homes  then.  They  were  legally  bound  into  some  home.  It  was  a  matter  of 
pure  luck  how  it  came  out. 

II 

She  married  Jake  and  had  a  son  and  daughter,  but  the  daughter  died. 

Then  she  settled  down  to  feed  stock.  That  was  her  job.  At  the  Ger- 
man's place  she  had  cooked  the  food  for  the  German  and  his  wife.  The 
wife  was  a  strong  woman  with  big  hips  and  worked  most  of  the  time  in 
the  fields  with  her  husband.  She  fed  them  and  fed  the  cows  in  the  barn, 
fed  the  pigs,  the  horses  and  the  chickens.  Every  moment  of  every  day, 
as  a  young  girl,  was  spent  feeding  something. 

Then  she  married  Jake  Grimes  and  he  had  to  be  fed.  She  was  a  slight 
thing,  and  when  she  had  been  married  for  three  or  four  years,  and  after 
the  two  children  were  born,  her  slender  shoulders  became  stooped. 

Jake  always  had  a  lot  of  big  dogs  around  the  house,  that  stood  near 
the  unused  sawmill  near  the  creek.  He  was  always  trading  horses  when 
he  wasn't  stealing  something  and  had  a  lot  of  poor  bony  ones  about.  Also 
he  kept  three  or  four  pigs  and  a  cow.  They  were  all  pastured  in  the 
few  acres  left  of  the  Grimes  place  and  Jake  did  little  enough  work. 

He  went  into  debt  for  a  threshing  outfit  and  ran  it  for  several  years, 
but  it  did  not  pay.  People  did  not  trust  him.  They  were  afraid  he  would 
steal  the  grain  at  night.  He  had  to  go  a  long  way  off  to  get  work  and  it 
cost  too  much  to  get  there.  In  the  winter  he  hunted  and  cut  a  little  fire- 
wood, to  be  sold  in  some  nearby  town.  When  the  son  grew  up  he  was 
just  like  the  father.  They  got  drunk  together.  If  there  wasn't  anything  to 
eat  in  the  house  when  they  came  home  the  old  man  gave  his  old  woman 
a  cut  over  the  head.  She  had  a  few  chickens  of  her  own  and  had  to  kill 
one  of  them  in  a  hurry.  When  they  were  all  killed  she  wouldn't  have 
any  eggs  to  sell  when  she  went  to  town,  and  then  what  would  she  do? 

She  had  to  scheme  all  her  life  about  getting  things  fed,  getting  the 
pigs  fed  so  they  would  grow  fat  and  could  be  butchered  in  the  fall.  When 
they  were  butchered  her  husband  took  most  of  the  meat  off  to  town  and 
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sold  it.  If  he  did  not  do  it  first  the  boy  did.  They  fought  sometimes  and 
when  they  fought  the  old  woman  stood  aside  trembling. 

She  had  got  the  habit  of  silence  anyway-that  was  fixed.  Sometimes, 
when  she  began  to  look  old-she  wasn't  forty  yet-and  when  the  husband 
and  son  were  both  off,  trading  horses  or  drinking  or  hunting  or  stealing, 
she  went  around  the  house  and  the  barnyard  muttering  to  herself. 

How  was  she  going  to  get  everything  fed?-that  was  her  problem.  The 
dogs  had  to  be  fed.  There  wasn't  enough  hay  in  the  barn  for  the  horses 
and  the  cow.  If  she  didn't  feed  the  chickens  how  could  they  lay  eggs? 
Without  eggs  to  sell  how  could  she  get  things  in  town,  things  she  had  to 
have  to  keep  the  life  of  the  farm  going?  Thank  heaven,  she  did  not  have 
to  feed  her  husband-in  a  certain  way.  That  hadn't  lasted  long  after  their 
marriage  and  after  the  babies  came.  Where  he  went  on  his  long  trips  she 
did  not  know.  Sometimes  he  was  gone  from  home  for  weeks,  and  after 
the  boy  grew  up  they  went  off  together. 

They  left  everything  at  home  for  her  to  manage  and  she  had  no  money. 
She  knew  no  one.  No  one  ever  talked  to  her  in  town.  When  it  was  winter 
she  had  to  gather  sticks  of  wood  for  her  fire,  had  to  try  to  keep  the  stock 
fed  with  very  little  grain. 

The  stock  in  the  barn  cried  to  her  hungrily,  the  dogs  followed  her  about. 
In  the  winter  the  hens  laid  few  enough  eggs.  They  huddled  in  the  corners 
of  the  barn  and  she  kept  watching  them.  If  a  hen  lays  an  egg  in  the 
barn  in  the  winter  and  you  do  not  find  it,  it  freezes  and  breaks. 

One  day  in  winter  the  old  woman  went  off  to  town  with  a  few  eggs 
and  the  dogs  followed  her.  She  did  not  get  started  until  nearly  three 
o'clock  and  the  snow  was  heavy.  She  hadn't  been  feeling  very  well  for 
several  days  and  so  she  went  muttering  along,  scantily  clad,  her  shoulders 
stooped.  She  had  an  old  grain  bag  in  which  she  carried  her  eggs,  tucked 
away  down  in  the  bottom.  There  weren't  many  of  them,  but  in  winter  the 
price  of  eggs  is  up.  She  would  get  a  little  meat  in  exchange  for  the  eggs, 
some  salt  pork,  a  little  sugar,  and  some  coffee  perhaps.  It  might  be  the 
butcher  would  give  her  a  piece  of  liver. 

When  she  had  got  to  town  and  was  trading  in  her  eggs  the  dogs  lay 
by  the  door  outside.  She  did  pretty  well,  got  the  things  she  needed, 
more  than  she  had  hoped.  Then  she  went  to  the  butcher  and  he  gave  her 
some  liver  and  some  dog-meat. 

It  was  the  first  time  anyone  had  spoken  to  her  in  a  friendly  way  tor 
a  long  time.  The  butcher  was  alone  in  his  shop  when  she  came  in  and 
was  annoyed  by  the  thought  of  such  a  sick-looking  old  woman  out  on 
such  a  day.  It  was  bitter  cold  and  the  snow,  that  had  let  up  during  the 
afternoon,  was  falling  again.  The  butcher  said  something  about  her  hus- 
band and  her  son,  swore  at  them,  and  the  old  woman  stared  at  him  a 
look  of  mild  surprise  in  her  eyes  as  he  talked.  He  said  that  if  either  the 
husband  or  the  son  were  going  to  get  any  of  the  liver  or  the  heavy  bones 
with  scraps  of  meat  hanging  to  them  that  he  had  put  into  the  gram  bag, 
he'd  see  him  starve  first. 
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Starve  eh?  Well,  things  had  to  be  fed.  Men  had  to  be  fed,  and  the 
Horses  that  weren't  any  good  but  maybe  could  be  traded  off  and  the 
poor  thin  cow  that  hadn't  given  any  milk  for  three  months. 

Horses,  cows,  pigs,  dogs,  men. 


Ill 


The  old  woman  had  to  get  back  before  darkness  came  if  she  could. 
The  dogs  followed  at  her  heels,  sniffing  at  the  heavy  grain  bag  she  had 
fastened  on  her  back.  When  she  got  to  the  edge  of  town  she  stopped  by 
a  fence  and  tied  the  bag  on  her  back  with  a  piece  of  rope  she  had  carried 
m  her  dress-pocket  for  just  that  purpose.  That  was  an  easier  way  to 
carry  it.  Her  arms  ached.  It  was  hard  when  she  had  to  crawl  over  fences 
and  once  she  fell  over  and  landed  in  the  snow.  The  dogs  went  frisking 
about.  She  had  to  struggle  to  get  to  her  feet  again,  but  she  made  it.  The 
point  of  climbing  over  the  fences  was  that  there  was  a  short  cut  over 
a  hill  and  through  a  woods.  She  might  have  gone  around  by  the  road 
but  it  was  a  mi  e  farther  that  way.  She  was  afraid  she  couldn't  make  it.' 
And  then   besides,  the  stock  had  to  be  fed.  There  was  a  little  hay  left 
and  a  little  corn.  Perhaps  her  husband  and  son  would  bring  some  home 
when  they  came    They  had  driven  off  in  the  only  buggy  the  Grimes 
tamily  had,  a  rickety  thing,  a  rickety  horse  hitched  to  the  buggv    two 
other  rickety  horses  led  by  halters.  They  were  going  to  trade  horses, 
get  a  little  money  if  they  could.  They  might  come  home  drunk.  It  would 
be  well  to  have  something  in  the  house  when  they  came  back 

The  son  had  an  affair  on  with  a  woman  at  the  county  seat,  fifteen 
miles  away.  She  was  a  rough  enough  woman,  a  tough  one.  Once  in  the 
summer,  the  son  had  brought  her  to  the  house.  Both  she  and  the  son  had 
been  drinking.  Jake  Grimes  was  away  and  the  son  and  his  woman  ordered 
the  old  woman  about  like  a  servant.  She  didn't  mind  much;  she  was  used 
to  it.  Whatever  happened  she  never  said  anything.  That  was  her  way  of 
getting  along.  She  had  managed  that  way  when  she  was  a  young  girl  at 
the  Germans  and  ever  since  she  had  married  Jake.  That  time  her  son 
brought  his  woman  to  the  house  they  stayed  all  night,  sleeping  together 
just  as  though  they  were  married.  It  hadn't  shocked  the  old  woman  not 
much.  She  had  got  past  being  shocked  early  in  life. 

With  the  pack  on  her  back  she  went  painfully  along  across  an  open 
held,  wading  m  the  deep  snow,  and  got  into  the  woods 

.JuT  TS  a  ?ath'  but  {t  Was  hard  t0  follow-  Just  Wond  the  top  of 
the  hill,  where  the  woods  was  thickest,  there  was  a  small  clearing  Had 
someone  once  thought  of  building  a  house  there?  The  clearing  was  as 
large  as  a  building  lot  in  town,  large  enough  for  a  house  and  a  garden 
The  path  ran  along  the  side  of  the  clearing,  and  when  she  got  there  the 
old  woman  sat  down  to  rest  at  the  foot  of  a  tree. 

It  was  a  foolish  thing  to  do.  When  she  got  herself  placed  the  pack 
against  the  tree's  trunk  it  was  nice,  but  what  about  getting  up  again? 
She  worried  about  that  for  a  moment  and  then  quietly  closed  her  eyes  ' 
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She  must  have  slept  for  a  time.  When  you  are  about  so  cold  you  can't 
get  any  colder.  The  afternoon  grew  a  little  warmer  and  the  snow  came 
thicker  than  ever.  Then  after  a  time  the  weather  cleared.  The  moon  even 
came  out. 

There  were  four  Grimes  dogs  that  had  followed  Mrs.  Grimes  mto 
town,  all  tall  gaunt  fellows.  Such  men  as  Jake  Grimes  and  his  son  always 
keep  just  such  dogs.  They  kick  and  abuse  them,  but  they  stay.  The  Grimes 
dogs,  in  order  to  keep  from  starving,  had  to  do  a  lot  of  foraging  for 
themselves,  and  they  had  been  at  it  while  the  old  woman  slept  with 
her  back  to  the  tree  at  the  side  of  the  clearing.  They  had  been  chasing 
rabbits  in  the  woods  and  in  adjoining  fields  and  in  their  ranging  had 
picked  up  three  other  farm  dogs. 

After  a  time  all  the  dogs  came  back  to  the  clearing.  They  were  ex- 
cited about  something.  Such  nights,  cold  and  clear  and  with  a  moon, 
do  things  to  dogs.  It  may  be  that  some  old  instinct,  come  down  from 
the  time  when  they  were  wolves  and  ranged  the  woods  in  packs  on 
winter  nights,  comes  back  into  them. 

The  dogs  in  the  clearing,  before  the  old  woman,  had  caught  two  or 
three  rabbits  and  their  immediate  hunger  had  been  satisfied.  They  began 
to  play,  running  in  circles  in  the  clearing.  Round  and  round  they  ran, 
each  dog's  nose  at  the  tail  of  the  next  dog.  In  the  clearing,  under  the 
snow-laden  trees  and  under  the  wintry  moon  they  made  a  strange  pic- 
ture, running  thus  silently,  in  a  circle  their  running  had  beaten  in  the 
soft  snow.  The  dogs  made  no  sound.  They  ran  around  and  around  in 
the  circle. 

It  may  have  been  that  the  old  woman  saw  them  doing  that  before 
she  died.  She  may  have  awakened  once  or  twice  and  looked  at  the 
strange  sight  with  dim  old  eyes. 

She  wouldn't  be  very  cold  now,  just  drowsy.  Life  hangs  on  a  long 
time.  Perhaps  the  old  woman  was  out  of  her  head.  She  may  have  dreamed 
of  her  girlhood,  at  the  German's,  and  before  that,  when  she  was  a  child 
and  before  her  mother  lit  out  and  left  her. 

Her  dreams  couldn't  have  been  very  pleasant.  Not  many  pleasant 
things  had  happened  to  her.  Now  and  then  one  of  the  Grimes  dogs  left 
the  running  circle  and  came  to  stand  before  her.  The  dog  thrust  his  face 
close  to  her  face.  His  red  tongue  was  hanging  out. 

The  running  of  the  dogs  may  have  been  a  kind  of  death  ceremony.  It 
may  have  been  that  the  primitive  instinct  of  the  wolf,  having  been 
aroused  in  the  dogs  by  the  night  and  the  running,  made  them  somehow 
afraid. 

"Now  we  are  no  longer  wolves.  We  are  dogs,  the  servants  of  men. 
Keep  alive,  man!  When  man  dies  we  become  wolves  again." 

When  one  of  the  dogs  came  to  where  the  old  woman  sat  with  her  back 
against  the  tree  and  thrust  his  nose  close  to  her  face  he  seemed  satisfied 
and  went  back  to  run  with  the  pack.  All  the  Grimes  dogs  did  it  at  some 
time  during  the  evening,  before  she  died.  I  knew  all  about  it  afterward, 
when  I  grew  to  be  a  man,  because  once  in  a  woods  in  Illinois,  on  an- 
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other  winter  night,  I  saw  a  pack  of  dogs  act  just  like  that.  The  dogs  were 
waiting  for  me  to  die  as  they  had  waited  for  the  old  woman  that  night 
when  I  was  a  child,  but  when  it  happened  to  me  I  was  a  young  man 
and  had  no  intention  whatever  of  dying. 

The  old  woman  died  softly  and  quietly.  When  she  was  dead  and  when 
one  of  the  Grimes  dogs  had  come  to  her  and  had  found  her  dead  all  the 
dogs  stopped  running. 

They  gathered  about  her. 

Well,  she  was  dead  now.  She  had  fed  the  Grimes  dogs  when  she  was 
alive,  what  about  now? 

There  was  the  pack  on  her  back,  the  grain  bag  containing  the  piece  of 
salt  pork,  the  liver  the  butcher  had  given  her,  the  dog-meat,  the  soup 
bones.  The  butcher  in  town,  having  been  suddenly  overcome  with  a 
feeling  of  pity,  had  loaded  her  grain  bag  heavily.  It  had  been  a  big  haul 
for  the  old  woman. 

It  was  a  big  haul  for  the  dogs  now. 

IV 

One  of  the  Grimes  dogs  sprang  suddenly  out  from  among  the  others 
and  began  worrying  the  pack  on  the  old  woman's  back.  Had  the  dogs 
really  been  wolves  that  one  would  have  been  the  leader  of  the  pack. 
What  he  did,  all  the  others  did. 

All  of  them  sank  their  teeth  into  the  grain  bag  the  old  woman  had 
fastened  with  ropes  to  her  back. 

They  dragged  the  old  woman's  body  out  into  the  open  clearing.  The 
worn-out  dress  was  quickly  torn  from  her  shoulders.  When  she  was 
found,  a  day  or  two  later,  the  dress  had  been  torn  from  her  body  clear 
to  the  hips,  but  the  dogs  had  not  touched  her  body.  They  had  got  the 
meat  out  of  the  grain  bag,  that  was  all.  Her  body  was  frozen  stiff  when 
it  was  found,  and  the  shoulders  were  so  narrow  and  the  body  so  slight 
that  in  death  it  looked  like  the  body  of  some  charming  young  girl. 

Such  things  happened  in  towns  of  the  Middle  West,  on  farms  near 
town,  when  I  was  a  boy.  A  hunter  out  after  rabbits  found  the  old  woman's 
body  and  did  not  touch  it.  Something,  the  beaten  round  path  in  the 
little  snow-covered  clearing,  the  silence  of  the  place,  the  place  where 
the  dogs  had  worried  the  body  trying  to  pull  the  grain  bag  away  or  tear 
it  open— something  startled  the  man  and  he  hurried  off  to  town. 

I  was  in  Main  Street  with  one  of  my  brothers  who  was  town  newsboy 
and  who  was  taking  the  afternoon  papers  to  the  stores.  It  was  almost 
night. 

The  hunter  came  into  a  grocery  and  told  his  story.  Then  he  went  to 
a  hardware  shop  and  into  a  drugstore.  Men  began  to  gather  on  the  side- 
walks. Then  they  started  out  along  the  road  to  the  place  in  the  woods. 

My  brother  should  have  gone  on  about  his  business  of  distributing 
papers  but  he  didn't.  Everyone  was  going  to  the  woods.  The  undertaker 
went  and  the  town  marshal.  Several  men  got  on  a  dray  and  rode  out  to 
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where  the  path  left  the  road  and  went  into  the  woods,  but  the  horses 
weren't  very  sharply  shod  and  slid  about  on  the  slippery  roads.  They 
made  no  better  time  than  those  of  us  who  walked. 

The  town  marshal  was  a  large  man  whose  leg  had  been  injured  in  the 
Civil  War.  He  carried  a  heavy  cane  and  limped  rapidly  along  the  road. 
My  brother  and  I  followed  at  his  heels,  and  as  we  went  other  men  and 
boys  joined  the  crowd. 

It  had  grown  dark  by  the  time  we  got  to  where  the  old  woman  had  left 
the  road  but  the  moon  had  come  out.  The  marshal  was  thinking  there 
might  have  been  a  murder.  He  kept  asking  the  hunter  questions.  The 
hunter  went  along  with  his  gun  across  his  shoulders,  a  dog  following  at 
his  heels.  It  isn't  often  a  rabbit  hunter  has  a  chance  to  be  so  conspicuous. 
He  was  taking  full  advantage  of  it,  leading  the  procession  with  the  town 
marshal.  "I  didn't  see  any  wounds.  She  was  a  beautiful  young  girl.  Her 
face  was  buried  in  the  snow.  No,  I  didn't  know  her."  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  hunter  had  not  looked  closely  at  the  body.  He  had  been  frightened. 
She  might  have  been  murdered  and  someone  might  spring  out  from 
behind  a  tree  and  murder  him.  In  a  woods,  in  the  late  afternoon,  when 
the  trees  are  all  bare  and  there  is  white  snow  on  the  ground,  when  all 
is  silent,  something  creepy  steals  over  the  mind  and  body.  If  something 
strange  or  uncanny  has  happened  in  the  neighborhood  all  you  think 
about  is  getting  away  from  there  as  fast  as  you  can. 

The  crowd  of  men  and  boys  had  got  to  where  the  old  woman  had 
crossed  the  field  and  went,  following  the  marshal  and  the  hunter,  up  the 
slight  incline  and  into  the  woods. 

My  brother  and  I  were  silent.  He  had  his  bundle  of  papers  m  a  bag 
slung  across  his  shoulder.  When  he  got  back  to  town  he  would  have  to 
go  on  distributing  his  papers  before  he  went  home  to  supper.  If  I  went 
along,  as  he  had  no  doubt  already  determined  I  should,  we  would  both 
be  late.  Either  mother  or  our  older  sister  would  have  to  warm  our  supper. 
Well,  we  would  have  something  to  tell.  A  boy  did  not  get  such  a 
chance  very  often.  It  was  lucky  we  just  happened  to  go  into  the  grocery 
when  the  hunter  came  in.  The  hunter  was  a  country  fellow.  Neither  of  us 
had  ever  seen  him  before. 

Now  the  crowd  of  men  and  boys  had  got  to  the  clearing.  Darkness 
comes  quickly  on  such  winter  nights,  but  the  full  moon  made  everything 
clear.  My  brother  and  I  stood  near  the  tree,  beneath  which  the  old 
woman  had  died. 

She  did  not  look  old,  lying  there  in  that  light,  frozen  and  still.  One 
of  the  men  turned  her  over  in  the  snow  and  I  saw  everything.  My  body 
trembled  with  some  strange  mystical  feeling  and  so  did  my  brother's.  It 
might  have  been  the  cold. 

Neither  of  us  had  ever  seen  a  woman's  body  before.  It  may  have  been 
the  snow,  clinging  to  the  frozen  flesh,  that  made  it  look  so  white  and 
lovely,  so  like  marble.  No  woman  had  come  with  the  party  from  town;  but 
one  of  the  men,  he  was  the  town  blacksmith,  took  off  his  overcoat  and 
spread  it  over  her.  Then  he  gathered  her  into  his  arms  and  started  off 
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she"!"'  a"  the  °therS  f°ll0Wing  Si'ently-  At  that  time  no  «"  ^w  who 


was. 


^^lSSft"*  ^oval  in  the  snow> like  a  miniature 

hS  Z    a        f  •     v    gS    ad  rUn'  had  seen  how  the  men  were  mystified 
The  men  were  simply  mystified.  They  took  the  body  to  the  undertaker's 

I  went  with  my  brother  to  distribute  the  rest  of  his  papers  and  when 
we  got  home  it  was  my  brother  who  told  the  story        ?  P  " 

fiea  wfthte"  wafhTSa0^  ^  *  ^  ^  b~  <  ™  «*  Sa*" 

womaS  sLyVhTwJ  *  ^  j!6^  °ther  fragments  *  *e  old 
vesdgation     y'  *  reC°Smzed  the  ne*  day  and  there  was  an  in- 

The  husband  and  son  were  found  somewhere  and  brought  to  town  mA 

CTTi  S.-ELT a8a,n!' ,hem:  ^  1»" '« •"  »>■  ™» 

roving  farm  dogs  no  do'ubt'eLtrllg^und  thfcoterTf  ft  * 

The  dogs  were  tall,  gaunt  fellows  and  came  down  to  the  fence  ^  5^ 

through  at  us,  standing  in  the  road  and  §Iared 

The  whole  thing,  the  story  of  the  old  woman's  death    was  to 


me  as 
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I  grew  older  like  music  heard  from  far  off.  The  notes  had  to  be  picked 
up  slowly  one  at  a  time.  Something  had  to  be  understood. 

The  woman  who  died  was  one  destined  to  feed  animal  life.  Anyway, 
that  is  all  she  ever  did.  She  was  feeding  animal  life  before  she  was  born, 
as  a  child,  as  a  young  woman  working  on  the  farm  of  the  German, 
after  she  married,  when  she  grew  old  and  when  she  died.  She  fed  animal 
life  in  cows,  in  chickens,  in  pigs,  in  horses,  in  dogs,  in  men.  Her  daughter 
had  died  in  childhood  and  with  her  one  son  she  had  no  articulate  rela- 
tions. On  the  night  when  she  died  she  was  hurrying  homeward,  bearing 
on  her  body  food  for  animal  life. 

She  died  in  the  clearing  in  the  woods  and  even  after  her  death  con- 
tinued feeding  animal  life. 

You  see  it  is  likely  that,  when  my  brother  told  the  story,  that  night 
when  we  got  home  and  my  mother  and  sister  sat  listening,  I  did  not 
think  he  got  the  point.  He  was  too  young  and  so  was  I.  A  thing  so  com- 
plete has  its  own  beauty. 

I  shall  not  try  to  emphasize  the  point.  I  am  only  explaining  why  I  was 
dissatisfied  then  and  have  been  ever  since.  I  speak  of  that  only  that  you 
may  understand  why  I  have  been  impelled  to  try  to  tell  the  simple 
story  over  again. 


The 


TO    ENTER    OUT    INTO     THAT    SILENCE 

that  was  the  city  at  eight  o'clock  of  a 
VCly  bvadhuYy  misty  evening  in  November,  to  put  your 

^  feet  upon  that  buckling  concrete  walk, 

to  step  over  grassy  seams  and  make 
your  way,  hands  in  pockets,  through  the 
silences,  that  was  what  Mr.  Leonard 
Mead  most  dearly  loved  to  do.  He  would 
stand  upon  the  corner  of  an  intersection 
and  peer  down  long  moonlit  avenues  of 
side-walk  in  four  directions,  deciding 
which  way  to  go,  but  it  really  made  no 
PofiOQlriaTI  difference;  he  was  alone  in  this  world 

1  CUCDUldll  0f  AD>  2052,  or  as  good  as  alone,  and 

with  a  final  decision  made,  a  path  se- 
lected, he  would  stride  off,  sending  pat- 
terns of  frosty  air  before  him  like  the 
smoke  of  a  cigar. 
Sometimes  he  would  walk  for  hours  and  miles  and  return  only  at  mid- 
night to  his  house.  And  on  his  way  he  would  see  the  cottages  and  homes 
with  their  dark  windows,  and  it  was  not  unlike  walking  through  a  grave- 
yard where  only  the  faintest  glimmers  of  firefly  light  appeared  in  flickers 
behind  the  windows.  Sudden  grey  phantoms  seemed  to  manifest  upon 
inner  room  walls  where  a  curtain  was  still  undrawn  against  the  night,  or 
there  were  whisperings  and  murmurs  where  a  window  in  a  tomb-like 
building  was  still  open. 

Mr.  Leonard  Mead  would  pause,  cock  his  head,  listen,  look,  and 
march  on,  his  feet  making  no  noise  on  the  lumpy  walk.  For  long  ago  he 
had  wisely  changed  to  sneakers  when  strolling  at  night,  because  the 
dogs  in  intermittent  squads  would  parallel  his  journey  with  barkings 
if  he  wore  hard  heels,  and  lights  might  click  on  and  faces  appear  and 
an  entire  street  be  startled  by  the  passing  of  a  lone  figure,  himself,  in 
the  early  November  evening. 

On  this  particular  evening  he  began  his  journey  in  a  westerly  direction, 
toward  the  hidden  sea.  There  was  a  good  crystal  frost  in  the  air;  it  cut 
the  nose  and  made  the  lungs  blaze  like  a  Christmas  tree  inside;  you 
could  feel  the  cold  light  going  on  and  off,  all  the  branches  filled'  with 
invisible  snow.  He  listened  to  the  faint  push  of  his  soft  shoes  through 
autumn  leaves  with  satisfaction,  and  whistled  a  cold  quiet  whistle  be- 
tween his  teeth,  occasionally  picking  up  a  leaf  as  he  passed,  examining 
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its  skeletal  pattern  in  the  infrequent  lamplights  as  he  went  on,  smelling 
its  rusty  smell.  , 

"Hello,  in  there,"  he  whispered  to  every  house  on  every  side  as  he 
moved.  "What's  up  to-night  on  Channel  4,  Channel  7,  Channel  9?  Where 
are  the  cowboys  rushing,  and  do  I  see  the  United  States  Cavalry  over 
the  next  hill  to  the  rescue?" 

The  street  was  silent  and  long  and  empty,  with  only  his  shadow  mov- 
ing like  the  shadow  of  a  hawk  in  mid-country.  If  he  closed  his  eyes  and 
stood  very  still,  frozen,  he  could  imagine  himself  upon  the  centre  of  a 
plain,  a  wintry,  windless  Arizona  desert  with  no  house  in  a  thousand 
miles,  and  only  dry  river  beds,  the  streets,  for  company.  ■ 

"What  is  it  now?"  he  asked  the  houses,  noticing  his  wrist  watch.  Eight- 
thirty  p.m.?  Time  for  a  dozen  assorted  murders?  A  quiz?  A  revue?  A 
comedian  falling  off  the  stage?" 

Was  that  a  murmur  of  laughter  from  within  a  moon-white  house.'  He 
hesitated,  but  went  on  when  nothing  more  happened.  He  stumbled  over 
a  particularly  uneven  section  of  sidewalk.  The  cement  was  vanishing 
under  flowers  and  grass.  In  ten  years  of  walking  by  night  or  day,  for 
thousands  of  miles,  he  had  never  met  another  person  walking,  not  one 
in  all  that  time. 

He  came  to  a  cloverleaf  intersection  which  stood  silent  where  two 
main  highways  crossed  the  town.  During  the  day  it  was  a  thunderous 
surge  of  cars,  the  gas  stations  open,  a  great  insect  rustling  and  a  ceaseless 
jockeying  for  position  as  the  scarab-beetles,  a  faint  incense  puttering 
from  their  exhausts,  skimmed  homeward  to  the  far  directions.  But  now 
these  highways,  too  ,were  like  streams  in  a  dry  season,  all  stone  and  bed 
and  moon  radiance. 

He  turned  back  on  a  side  street,  circling  around  toward  his  home.  He 
was  within  a  block  of  his  destination  when  the  lone  car  turned  a  corner 
quite  suddenly  and  flashed  a  fierce  white  cone  of  light  upon  him.  He 
stood  entranced,  not  unlike  a  night  moth,  stunned  by  the  illumination, 
and  then  drawn  toward  it. 
A  metallic  voice  called  to  him: 
"Stand  still.  Stay  where  you  are!  Don't  move!" 
He  halted. 

"Put  up  your  hands!" 
"But—"  he  said. 

"Your  hands  up!  Or  we'll  shoot!" 

The  police,  of  course,  but  what  a  rare,  incredible  thing;  in  a  city  of 
three  million,  there  was  only  one  police  car  left,  wasn't  that  correct? 
Ever  since  a  year  ago,  2052,  the  election  year,  the  force  had  been  cut 
down  from  three  cars  to  one.  Crime  was  ebbing;  there  was  no  need  now 
for  the  police,  save  for  this  one  lone  car  wandering  and  wandering  the 

empty  street.  • 

"Your  name?"  said  the  police  car  in  a  metallic  whisper.  He  couldnt 
see  the  men  in  it  for  the  bright  light  in  his  eyes. 

"Leonard  Mead,"  he  said. 
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"Speak  up!" 

"Leonard  Mead!" 

"Business  or  profession?" 

"I  guess  you'd  call  me  a  writer." 

"No  profession  "  said  the  police  car,  as  if  talking  to  itself.  The  light 
new  him  fixed,  like  a  museum  specimen,  needle  thrust  through  chest. 

You  might  say  that,"  said  Mr.  Mead.  He  hadn't  written  in  years.  Maga- 
zines and  books  didn't  sell  any  more.  Everything  went  on  in  the  tomb- 
hke  houses  at  night  now,  he  thought,  continuing  his  fancy.  The  tombs, 
lU-Iit  by  television  light,  where  the  people  sat  like  the  dead,  the  grey 
^multicoloured  lights  touching  their  faces,  but  never  really  touching 

"No  profession,"  said  the  phonograph  voice,  hissing.  "What  are  you 
doing  outr  J 

"Walking,"  said  Leonard  Mead. 

"Walking!" 

"Just  walking,"  he  said  simply,  but  his  face  felt  cold 

'Walking,  just  walking,  walking?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

'Walking  where?  For  what?" 

"Walking  for  air.  Walking  to  see." 

"Your  address!" 

"Eleven  South  Saint  James  Street." 

Metar  ther6  ^  ^  iU  y°Ur  h°USe'  y°U  haVe  an  air  conditi°™r>  Mr. 
"Yes." 

"And  you  have  a  viewing  screen  in  your  house  to  see  with?" 

No. 

"No?"  There  was  a  crackling  quiet  that  in  itself  was  an  accusation 
Are  you  married,  Mr.  Mead?" 
"No." 

"Not  married  »  said  the  police  voice  behind  the  fiery  beam.  The  moon 

<<lr  i?  V  ea\  am°ng  the  Stars  and  the  houses  were  grey  and  silent 

Nobody  wanted  me,"  said  Leonard  Mead  with  a  smile 
Don  t  speak  unless  you're  spoken  to!" 

Leonard  Mead  waited  in  the  cold  night. 

"Just  walking,  Mr.  Mead?" 

"Yes." 

"But  you  haven't  explained  for  what  purpose." 
1  explained;  for  air,  and  to  see,  and  just  to  walk." 

JHave  you  done  this  often?" 

"Every  night  for  years." 

humming1^  ^  ^  *  ^  '^  °f  **  ^  With  itS  radi°  throat  faintly 
"Well,  Mr.  Mead,"  it  said. 
"Is  that  all?"  he  asked  politely. 
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"Yes,"  said  the  voice.  "Here."  There  was  a  sigh,  a  pop.  The  back  door 
of  the  police  car  sprang  wide.  "Get  in. 
"Wait  a  minute,  I  haven't  done  anything! 
"Get  in." 
"I  protest!" 

B?J££to  a  man  suddenly  drunk.  As  he  passed  the  front  window 
of  the  car  he  looked  in.  As  he  had  expected,  there  was  no  one  m  the 
front  seat,  no  one  in  the  car  at  all. 

He'pufhis  hand  to  the  door  and  peered  into  the  back  seat  which .was 
a  little  cell  a  little  black  jail  with  bars.  It  smelled  of  riveted  steel  It 
LeUed  of  harsh  antiseptic!  it  smelled  too  clean  and  hard  and  metalhc. 
There  was  nothing  soft  there.  . 

"Now  if  you  had  a  wife  to  give  you  an  alibi,    said  the  iron  voice. 

"But-" 

'SZ  SSSd  tlthet  gave  a  faint  whirring  click  as  if  inforrna- 
tiol  LmewSe,  waS  dripping  card  by  punch-slotted  card  under :  dectac 
eves'  "To  the  Psychiatric  Centre  for  Research  on  Regressive  Tendencies. 
"He  got  in    The  door  shut  with  a  soft  thud.  The  police  car  rolled 
through  the  night  avenues,  flashing  its  dim  lights  ahead. 
'  They  p  ssed  one  house  on  one  street  a  moment  later  one .house ,»- 
entire  city  of  houses  that  were  dark,  but  this  one  particular  house  had 
aU  of  its  dectric  lights  brightly  lit,  every  window  a  loud  yellow  illumina- 
tion, square  and  warm  in  the  cool  darkness. 
"That's  my  house,"  said  Leonard  Mead. 

Se°cnaer  moTd  down'he  empty  river-bed  streets  and  off  away,  leaving 
the  empty  "tree's  with  the  empty  side-walks,  and  no  sound  and  no  motion 
all  the  rest  of  the  chill  November  night. 


CHRISTMAS     IS     A     SAD     SEASON.     THE 

.  phrase  came  to  Charlie  an  instant  after 

johfl  cheever  tne  alarm   clock  had   waked  him,   and 

named  for  him  an  amorphous  depression 
that  had  troubled  him  all  the  previous 
evening.  The  sky  outside  his  window 
was  black.  He  sat  up  in  bed  and  pulled 
the  light  chain  that  hung  in  front  of  his 
nose.  Christmas  is  a  very  sad  day  of  the 

fllriotmac  y6ar'  he  thou§ht-  °f  a11  the  millions  of 

VlUlMlUab  people  in  New  York,  I  am  practically 

the  only  one  who  has  to  get  up  in  the 

IS  ft         cold  black  of  6  AM'  0n  Gnristmas  DaY 

a  in   the  morning;    I   am   practically   the 

(1     l   n  onlY  one. 

udu  uGdSOIl  He  dressed>  and  when  he  went  down- 

stairs from  the  top  floor  of  the  rooming 

ktlin  Pnnr  h°use  to  which  he  lived' the  only  sounds 

Lilt?  I  OUl  he   heard   were    the   coarse    sounds    of 

sleep;    the    only    lights    burning    were 
lights  that  had  been  forgotten.  Charlie 
ate  some  breakfast  in  an  all-night  lunch- 
wagon  and  took  an  Elevated  train  up- 
town. From  Third  Avenue,  he  walked 
over  to  Sutton  Place.  The  neighborhood  was  dark.  House  after  house  put 
into  the  shine  of  the  street  lights  a  wall  of  black  windows.  Millions  and 
millions  were  sleeping,  and  this  general  loss  of  consciousness  generated 
an  impression  of  abandonment,  as  if  this  were  the  fall  of  the  city   the 
end  of  time  He  opened  the  iron-and-glass  doors  of  the  apartment  build- 
ing where  he  had  been  working  for  six  months  as  an  elevator  operator 
and  went  through  the  elegant  lobby  to  a  locker  room  at  the  back.  He  put 
on  a  striped  vest  with  brass  buttons,  a  false  ascot,  a  pair  of  pants  with 
a  light-blue  stripe  on  the  seam,  and  a  coat.  The  night  elevator  man  told 
him  thickly  that  the  day  doorman  had  been  taken  sick  and  wouldn't  be 
m  that  day.  With  the  doorman  sick,  Charlie  wouldn't  have  any  relief 
tor  lunch  and  a  lot  of  people  would  expect  him  to  whistle  for  cabs 

Charlie  had  been  on  duty  a  few  minutes  when  14  rang-a  Mrs.  Hewing 
who,  he  happened  to  know,  was  kind  of  immoral.  Mrs.  Hewing  hadn't 
been  to  bed  yet,  and  she  got  into  the  elevator  wearing  a  long  dress  under 
her  fur  coat.  She  was  followed  by  her  two  funny-looking  dogs.  He  took 

From  The  Enormous  Radio  and  Other  Stories  by  John  Cheever.  Reprinted  by  per- 
mission of  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.  P  y  P 
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her  down  and  watched  her  go  out  into  the  dark  and  take  her  dogs  to  the 
curb  She  was  outside  for  only  a  few  minutes.  Then  she  came  in  and 
he  took  her  up  to  14  again.  When  she  got  off  the  elevator,  she  said, 
"Merry  Christmas,  Charlie." 

"Well  it  isn't  much  of  a  holiday  for  me,  Mrs.  Hewing,  he  said.  1 
think  Christmas  is  a  very  sad  season  of  the  year.  It  isn't  that  people 
around  here  ain't  generous-I  mean  I  get  plenty  of  tips-but,  you  see,  1 
live  alone  in  a  furnished  room  and  I  don't  have  any  family  or  anything, 
and  Christmas  isn't  much  of  a  holiday  for  me." 

"I'm  sorry,  Charlie,"  Mrs.  Hewing  said.  "I  don't  have  any  family  myselt. 
It  is  kind  of  sad  when  you're  alone,  isn't  it?"  She  called  her  dogs  and 
followed  them  into  her  apartment.  He  went  down. 

It  was  quiet  then,  and  Charlie  lighted  a  cigarette.  The  heating  plant 
in  the  basement  encompassed  the  building  at  that  hour  in  a  regular 
and  profound  vibration,  and  the  sullen  noises  of  arriving  steam  heat 
be^an  to  resound,  first  in  the  lobby  and  then  to  reverberate  up  through 
all  the  sixteen  stories,  but  this  was  a  mechanical  awakening,  and  it  didn  t 
lighten  his  loneliness  or  his  petulance.  The  black  air  outside  the  glass 
doors  had  begun  to  turn  blue,  but  the  blue  light  seemed  to  have  no 
source;  it  appeared  in  the  middle  of  the  air.  It  was  a  tearful  light,  and 
as  it  picked  out  the  empty  street  he  wanted  to  cry.  Then  a  cab  drove  up, 
and  the  Walsers  got  out,  drunk  and  dressed  in  evening  clothes,  and  he 
took  them  up  to  their  penthouse.  The  Walsers  got  him  to  brooding  about 
the  difference  between  his  life  in  a  furnished  room  and  the  lives  of  the 
people  overhead.  It  was  terrible. 

Then  the  early  church  goers  began  to  ring,  but  there  were  only  three 
of  these  that  morning.  A  few  more  went  off  to  church  at  eight  o  clock, 
but  the  majority  of  the  building  remained  unconscious,  although  the 
smell  of  bacon  and  coffee  had  begun  to  drift  into  the  elevator  shaft 

At  a  little  after  nine,  a  nursemaid  came  down  with  a  child.  Both  the 
nursemaid  and  the  child  had  a  deep  tan  and  had  just  returned,  he  knew, 
from  Bermuda.  He  had  never  been  to  Bermuda.  He,  Charlie,  was  a  pris- 
oner, confined  eight  hours  a  day  to  a  six-by-eight  elevator  cage,  which 
was  confined,  in  turn,  to  a  sixteen-story  shaft.  In  one  building  or  another 
he  had  made  his  living  as  an  elevator  operator  for  ten  years.  He  estimated 
the  average  trip  at  about  an  eighth  of  a  mile,  and  when  he  thought  of 
the  thousands  of  miles  he  had  travelled,  when  he  thought  that  he  might 
have  driven  the  car  through  the  mists  above  the  Caribbean  and  set  it 
down  on  some  coral  beach  in  Bermuda,  he  held  the  narrowness  of  his 
travels  against  his  passengers,  as  if  it  were  not  the  nature  of  the  elevator 
but  the  pressure  of  their  lives  that  confined  him,  as  if  they  had  clipped 

his  wings.  .       , 

He  was  thinking  about  this  when  the  DePauls,  on  9,  rang.  They  wished 

him  a  merry  Christmas. 

"Well,  it's  nice  of  you  to  think  of  me,"  he  said  as  they  descended,  but 
it  isn't  much  of  a  holiday  for  me.  Christmas  is  a  sad  season  when  you're 
poor.  I  live  alone  in  a  furnished  room.  I  don't  have  any  family." 
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"Who  do  you  have  dinner  with,  Charlie?"  Mrs.  DePaul  asked. 
"I  don't  have  any  Christmas  dinner,"  Charlie  said.  "I  just  get  a  sand- 
wich." 

"Oh,  Charlie!"  Mrs.  DePaul  was  a  stout  woman  with  an  impulsive 
heart,  and  Charlie's  plaint  struck  at  her  holiday  mood  as  if  he  had  been 
caught  in  a  cloudburst.  "I  do  wish  we  could  share  our  Christmas  dinner 
with  you,  you  know,"  she  said.  "I  come  from  Vermont,  you  know,  and 
when  I  was  a  child,  you  know,  we  always  used  to  have  a  great  many  peo- 
ple at  our  table.  The  mailman,  you  know,  and  the  school-teacher,  and 
just  anybody  who  didn't  have  any  family  of  their  own,  you  know,  and 
I  wish  we  could  share  our  dinner  with  you  the  way  we  used  to,  you 
know,  and  I  don't  see  any  reason  why  we  can't.  We  can't  have  you  at 
the  table,  you  know,  because  you  couldn't  leave  the  elevator-could 
you?-but  just  as  soon  as  Mr.  DePaul  has  carved  the  goose,  I'll  give  you 
a  ring,  and  I'll  arrange  a  tray  for  you,  you  know,  and  I  want  you  to 
come  up  and  at  least  share  our  Christmas  dinner." 

Charlie  thanked  them,  and  their  generosity  surprised  him,  but  he  won- 
dered if,  with  the  arrival  of  friends  and  relatives,  they  wouldn't  forget 
their  offer. 

Then  old  Mrs.  Gadshill  rang,  and  when  she  wished  him  a  merry 
Christmas,  he  hung  his  head. 

"It  isn't  much  of  a  holiday  for  me,  Mrs.  Gadshill,"  he  said.  "Christmas 
is  a  sad  season  if  you're  poor.  You  see,  I  don't  have  any  family.  I  live 
alone  in  a  furnished  room." 

"I  don't  have  any  family  either,  Charlie,"  Mrs.  Gadshill  said.  She 
spoke  with  a  pointed  lack  of  petulance,  but  her  grace  was  forced.  "That 
is,  I  don't  have  any  children  with  me  today.  I  have  three  children  and 
seven  grandchildren,  but  none  of  them  can  see  their  way  to  coming  East 
tor  Christmas  with  me.  Of  course,  I  understand  their  problems.  I  know 
that  its  difficult  to  travel  with  children  during  the  holidays,  although  I 
always  seemed  to  manage  it  when  I  was  their  age,  but  people  feel 
differently,  and  we  mustn't  condemn  them  for  the  things  we  can't  under- 
stand. But  I  know  how  you  feel,  Charlie.  I  haven't  any  family  either.  I'm 
just  as  lonely  as  you." 

Mrs.  Gadshill's  speech  didn't  move  him.  Maybe  she  was  lonely  but 
she  had  a  ten-room  apartment  and  three  servants  and  bucks  and  bucks 
and  diamonds  and  diamonds,  and  there  were  plenty  of  poor  kids  in  the 
slums  who  would  be  happy  at  a  chance  at  the  food  her  cook  threw  away 
Then  he  thought  about  poor  kids.  He  sat  down  on  a  chair  in  the  lobby 
and  thought  about  them. 

They  got  the  worst  of  it.  Beginning  in  the  fall,  there  was  all  this  ex- 
citement about  Christmas  and  how  it  was  a  day  for  them.  After  Thanks- 
giving, they  couldn't  miss  it.  It  was  fixed  so  they  couldn't  miss  it  The 
wreaths  and  decorations  everywhere,  and  bells  ringing,  and  trees  in  the 
park,  and  Santa  Clauses  on  every  corner,  and  pictures  in  the  magazines 
and  newspapers  and  on  every  wall  and  window  in  the  city  told  them 
that  if  they  were  good,  they  would  get  what  they  wanted.  Even  if  they 
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couldn't  read,  they  couldn't  miss  it.  They  couldn't  miss  it  even  if  they 
were  blind.  It  got  into  the  air  the  poor  kids  inhaled.  Every  time  they 
took  a  walk,  they'd  see  all  the  expensive  toys  in  the  store  windows,  and 
they'd  write  letters  to  Santa  Glaus,  and  their  mothers  and  fathers  would 
promise  to  mail  them,  and  after  the  kids  had  gone  to  sleep,  they'd  burn 
the  letters  in  the  stove.  And  when  it  came  Christmas  morning,  how  could 
you  explain  it,  how  could  you  tell  them  that  Santa  Claus  only  visited 
the  rich,  that  he  didn't  know  about  the  good?  How  could  you  face  them 
when  all  you  had  to  give  them  was  a  balloon  or  a  lollipop? 

On  the  way  home  from  work  a  few  nights  earlier,  Charlie  had  seen 
a  woman  and  a  little  girl  going  down  Fifty-ninth  Street.  The  little  girl 
was  crying.  He  guessed  she  was  crying,  he  knew  she  was  crying,  because 
she'd  seen  all  the  things  in  the  toy-store  windows  and  couldn't  understand 
why  none  of  them  were  for  her.  Her  mother  did  housework,  he  guessed, 
or  maybe  was  a  waitress,  and  he  saw  them  going  back  to  a  room  like 
his,  with  green  walls  and  no  heat,  on  Christmas  Eve,  to  eat  a  can  of 
soup.  And  he  saw  the  little  girl  hang  up  her  ragged  stocking  and  fall 
asleep,  and  he  saw  the  mother  looking  through  her  purse  for  something 
to  put  into  the  stocking- This  reverie  was  interrupted  by  a  bell  on  11. 
He  went  up,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fuller  were  waiting.  When  they  wished 
him  a  merry  Christmas,  he  said,  "Well,  it  isn't  much  of  a  holiday  for  me, 
Mrs.  Fuller.  Christmas  is  a  sad  season  when  you're  poor." 
"Do  you  have  any  children,  Charlie?"  Mrs.  Fuller  asked. 
"Four  living,"  he  said.  "Two  in  the  grave."  The  majesty  of  his  lie 
overwhelmed  him.  "Mrs.  Leary's  a  cripple,"  he  added. 

"How  sad,  Charlie,"  Mrs.  Fuller  said.  She  started  out  of  the  elevator 
when  it  reached  the  lobby,  and  then  she  turned.  "I  want  to  give  your 
children  some  presents,  Charlie,"  she  said.  "Mr.  Fuller  and  I  are  going 
to  pay  a  call  now,  but  when  we  come  back,  I  want  to  give  you  some 
things  for  your  children." 

He  thanked  her.  Then  the  bell  rang  on  4,  and  he  went  up  to  get  the 

Westons 

"It  isn't  much  of  a  holiday  for  me,"  he  told  them  when  they  wished 
him  a  merry  Christmas.  "Christmas  is  a^sad  season  when  you  re  poor. 
You  see,  I  live  alone  in  a  furnished  room." 

"Poor  Charlie,"  Mrs.  Weston  said.  "I  know  just  how  you  feel.  During 
the  war,  when  Mr.  Weston  was  away,  I  was  all  alone  at  Christmas.  I 
didn't  have  any  Christmas  dinner  or  a  tree  or  anything.  I  just  scrambled 
myself  some  eggs  and  sat  there  and  cried."  Mr.  Weston,  who  had  gone 
into  the  lobby,  called  impatiently  to  his  wife.  "I  know  just  how  you  feel, 
Charlie,"  Mrs.  Weston  said. 

By  noon,  the  climate  in  the  elevator  shaft  had  changed  from  bacon  and 
coffee  to  poultry  and  game,  and  the  house,  like  an  enormous  and  com- 
plex homestead,  was  absorbed  in  the  preparations  for  a  domestic  feast. 
The  children  and  their  nursemaids  had  all  returned  from  the  Park. 
Grandmothers  and  aunts  were  arriving  in  limousines.  Most  of  the  people 
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who  came  through  the  lobby  were  carrying  packages  wrapped  in  colored 
paper,  and  were  wearing  their  best  furs  and  new  clothes.  Charlie  con- 
tinued to  complain  to  most  of  the  tenants  when  they  wished  him  a  merry 
Christmas,  changing  his  story  from  the  lonely  bachelor  to  the  poor  father, 
and  back  again,  as  his  mood  changed,  but  this  outpouring  of  melancholy, 
and  the  sympathy  it  aroused,  didn't  make  him  feel  any  better. 

At  half  past  one,  9  rang,  and  when  he  went  up,  Mr.  DePaul  was  stand- 
ing in  the  door  of  their  apartment  holding  a  cocktail  shaker  and  a  glass. 
"Here's  a  little  Christmas  cheer,  Charlie,"  he  said,  and  he  poured  Charlie 
a  drink.  Then  a  maid  appeared  with  a  tray  of  covered  dishes,  and  Mrs, 
DePaul  came  out  of  the  living  room.  "Merry  Christmas,  Charlie,"  she 
said.  "I  had  Mr.  DePaul  carve  the  goose  early,  so  that  you  could  have 
some,  you  know.  I  didn't  want  to  put  the  dessert  on  the  tray,  because  I 
was  afraid  it  would  melt,  you  know,  so  when  we  have  our  dessert, 
we'll  call  you." 

"And  what  is  Christmas  without  presents?"  Mr.  DePaul  said,  and  he 
brought  a  large,  flat  box  from  the  hall  and  laid  it  on  top  of  the  covered 
dishes. 

"You  people  make  it  seem  like  a  real  Christmas  to  me,"  Charlie  said. 
Tears  started  into  his  eyes.  "Thank  you,  thank  you." 

"Merry  Christmas!  Merry  Christmas!"  they  called,  and  they  watched 
him  carry  his  dinner  and  his  present  into  the  elevator.  He  took  the  tray 
and  the  box  into  the  locker  room  when  he  got  down.  On  the  tray,  there 
was  a  soup,  some  kind  of  creamed  fish,  and  a  serving  of  goose.  The  bell 
rang  again,  but  before  he  answered  it,  he  tore  open  the  DePauls'  box 
and  saw  that  it  held  a  dressing  gown.  Their  generosity  and  their  cocktail 
had  begun  to  work  on  his  brain,  and  he  went  jubilantly  up  to  12.  Mrs. 
Gadshill's  maid  was  standing  in  the  door  with  a  tray,  and  Mrs.  Gadshill 
stood  behind  her.  "Merry  Christmas,  Charlie!"  she  said.  He  thanked  her, 
and  tears  came  into  his  eyes  again.  On  the  way  down,  he  drank  off  the 
glass  of  sherry  on  Mrs.  Gadshill's  tray.  Mrs.  Gadshill's  contribution  was  a 
mixed  grill.  He  ate  the  lamb  chop  with  his  fingers.  The  bell  was  ringing 
again,  and  he  wiped  his  face  with  a  paper  towel  and  went  up  to  11. 
"Merry  Christmas,  Charlie,"  Mrs.  Fuller  said,  and  she  was  standing  in 
the  door  with  her  arms  full  of  packages  wrapped  in  silver  paper,  just 
like  a  picture  in  an  advertisement,  and  Mr.  Fuller  was  beside  her  with 
an  arm  around  her,  and  they  both  looked  as  if  they  were  going  to  cry. 
"Here  are  some  things  I  want  you  to  take  home  to  your  children,"  Mrs. 
Fuller  said.  "And  here's  something  for  Mrs.  Leary  and  here's  something 
for  you.  And  if  you  want  to  take  these  things  out  to  the  elevator,  we'll 
have  your  dinner  ready  for  you  in  a  minute."  He  carried  the  things 
into  the  elevator  and  came  back  for  the  tray.  "Merry  Christmas,  Charlie!" 
both  of  the  Fullers  called  after  him  as  he  closed  the  door.  He  took 
their  dinner  and  their  presents  into  the  locker  room  and  tore  open  the 
box  that  was  marked  for  him.  There  was  an  alligator  wallet  in  it,  with 
Mr.  Fuller's  initials  in  the  corner.  Their  dinner  was  also  goose,  and  he 
ate  a  piece  of  the  meat  with  his  fingers  and  was  washing  it  down  with 
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a  cocktail  when  the  bell  rang.  He  went  up  again.  This  time  it  was  the 
Westons.  "Merry  Christmas,  Charlie!"  they  said,  and  they  gave  him  a 
cup  of  eggnog,  a  turkey  dinner,  and  a  present.  Their  gift  was  also  a 
dressing  gown.  Then  7  rang,  and  when  he  went  up,  there  was  another 
dinner  and  some  more  toys.  Then  14  rang,  and  when  he  went  up,  Mrs. 
Hewing  was  standing  in  the  hall,  in  a  kind  of  negligee,  holding  a  pair 
of  riding  boots  in  one  hand  and  some  neckties  in  the  other.  She  had  been 
crying  and  drinking.  "Merry  Christmas,  Charlie,"  she  said  tenderly.  "I 
wanted  to  give  you  something,  and  I've  been  thinking  about  you  all 
morning,  and  I've  been  all  over  the  apartment,  and  these  are  the  only 
things  I  could  find  that  a  man  might  want.  These  are  the  only  things  that 
Mr.  Brewer  left.  I  don't  suppose  you'd  have  any  use  for  the  riding  boots 
but  wouldn't  you  like  the  neckties?"  Charlie  took  the  neckties  and 
thanked  her  and  hurried  back  to  the  car,  for  the  elevator  bell  had  rung 
three  times. 

By  three  o'clock,  Charlie  had  fourteen  dinners  spread  on  the  table 
and  the  floor  of  the  locker  room,  and  the  bell  kept  ringing.  Just  as  he 
started  to  eat  one,  he  would  have  to  go  up  and  get  another,  and  he 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  Parsons'  roast  beef  when  he  had  to  go  up  and 
get  the  DePauls'  dessert.  He  kept  the  door  of  the  locker  room  closed, 
for  he  sensed  that  the  quality  of  charity  is  exclusive  and  that  his  friends 
would  have  been  disappointed  to  find  that  they  were  not  the  only  ones 
to  try  to  lessen  his  loneliness.  There  were  goose,  turkey,  chicken,  pheas- 
ant, grouse,  and  pigeon.  There  were  trout  and  salmon,  creamed  scallops 
and  oysters,  lobster,  crabmeat,  whitebait,  and  clams.  There  were  plum 
puddings,  mince  pies,  mousses,  puddles  of  melted  ice  cream,  layer  cakes, 
Torten,  eclairs,  and  two  slices  of  Bavarian  cream.  He  had  dressing  gowns, 
neckties,  cuff  links,  socks,  and  handkerchiefs,  and  one  of  the  tenants  had 
asked  for  his  neck  size  and  then  given  him  three  green  shirts.  There  were 
a  glass  teapot  filled,  the  label  said,  with  jasmine  honey,  four  bottles 
of  after-shave  lotion,  some  alabaster  book-ends,  and  a  dozen  steak  knives. 
The  avalanche  of  charity  he  had  precipitated  filled  the  locker  room  and 
made  him  hesitant,  now  and  then,  as  if  he  had  touched  some  well-spring 
in  the  female  heart  that  would  bury  him  alive  in  food  and  dressing 
gowns.  He  had  made  almost  no  headway  on  the  food,  for  all  the  servings 
were  preternaturally  large,   as  if  loneliness  had  been   counted  on  to 
generate  in  him  a  brutish  appetite.   Nor  had  he  opened  any  of  the 
presents  that  had  been  given  to  him  for  his  imaginary  children,  but  he 
had  drunk  everything  they  sent  down,  and  around  him  were  the  dregs  of 
Martinis,  Manhattans,  Old-Fashioneds,  champagne-and-raspberry-shrub 
cocktails,  eggnogs,  Bronxes,  and  Side  Cars. 

His  face  was  blazing.  He  loved  the  world,  and  the  world  loved  him. 
When  he  thought  back  over  his  life,  it  appeared  to  him  in  a  rich  and 
wonderful  light,  full  of  astonishing  experiences  and  unusual  friends.  He 
thought  that  his  job  as   an  elevator   operator-cruising  up   and  down 

through  hundreds  of  feet  of  perilous  space-demanded  the  nerve  and  the 
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intellect  of  a  b.rdman.  AH  the  constraints  of  his  life-the  green  walls  of 
h.s  room  and   he  mo„ths  of  unemployment-dissolved.  No  one  wT ring- 
ing, but  he  got  mto  the  elevator  and  shot  it  at  full  speed  up  to  the  pen! 
house  and  down  again,  np  and  down,  to  test  his  w^nderfin  mlsta^f 

A  bell  rang  on  12  while  he  was  cruising,  and  he  stopped  in  his  flight 

insA zt  ?  ^ Gadshin- As  the  car  started ' to  fa».  *kj 

his  hands  off  the  controls  m  a  paroxysm  of  joy  and  shouted  "Stran  on 
ff  Gtd?hinlLfekSedGTthill!fWe're  »**  »  ^  ^£Sa^ 

she  sitting  on  the  floor?  sL  SJEd^^S^^T 
and  cleverly  he  thought,  and  opened  the  door*  "I'm  sorry  if  feared 
S     'tShm'    he  Said  meeWy-  "l  was  on'y  fooling  "yShe  shrieked 

Then« fl ""^  fired  Charue  and  took  over  the  elevator  himself 

The  news  that  he  was  out  of  work  stung  Charlie  for  a  minute  It  wTs  his 
first  contact  with  human  meanness  that  day   He  sat  dZn  in  riL  i    lT 
room  and  gnawed  on  a  drumstick.  His  drinks  we  begtnW  to  let  him 
nesTlnThe  ott  tJ^  "*  T^  ^  ^  he  felt  a  ^aSe  sob™ 

dumped  the  presents  ferhe  L  ^  ^  bag  in  after  him  «>d 
and  musical  foys  b  „cks  ewi„g  £tT  °  ?  S"  fl°°r-  Ther6  W6re  doIIs 
it  appeared  to  him  thai  as ;  ^'In  l'  an.In,d?an  suit'  and  »  loom,  and 
dispelled  its  gloom  Wh^n  half  A  P  **  ^j"?^  in  «*  basement 
the  landlady  fhZSe £rf wen, 1^" f  M  bee"  °pened>  he  §ave 
been  given  for  himself  ^  *°  lo°k  °Ver  the  thin§^  he  had 
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Now,  the  landlady's  children  had  already  received  so  many  presents 
by  the  time  Charlie  arrived  that  they  were  confused  with  receiving,  and 
it  was  only  the  landlady's  intuitive  grasp  of  the  nature  of  charity  that 
made  her  allow  the  children  to  open  some  of  the  presents  while  Charlie 
was  still  in  the  room,  but  as  soon  as  he  had  gone,  she  stood  between  the 
children  and  the  presents  that  were  still  unopened.     Now,  you   kids 
have  had  enough  already,"  she  said.  "You  kids  have  got  your  shexe 
Just  look  at  the  things  you  got  there.  Why,  you  aint  even  played with 
the  half  of  them.  Mary  Anne,  you  ain't  even  looked  at  that  doll  the  *  ire 
Department  give  you.  Now,  a  nice  thing  to  do  would  be  to  take  aU  this 
stuff  that's  left  over  to  those  poor  people  on  Hudson  Street-them  Deck- 
kers.  They  ain't  got  nothing."  A  beatific  light  came  into  her  face  when 
she  realized  that  she  could  give,  that  she  could  bring  cheer    that  she 
could  put  a  healing  finger  on  a  case  needier  than  hers,  and-l.ke :  Mrs. 
DePaul  and  Mrs.  Weston,  like  Charlie  himself  and  like  Mrs    Deckker, 
when  Mrs.  Deckker  was  to  think,  subsequently,  of  the  poor  Shannons- 
first  love,  then  charity,  and  then  a  sense  of  power  drove  her.  _  Now,  you 
kids  help  me  get  all  this  stuff  together.  Hurry,  hurry,  hurry,    she  said, 
for  it  was  dark  then,  and  she  knew  that  we  are  bound,  one  to  another, 
in  licentious  benevolence  for  only  a  single  day,  and  that  day  was  nearly 
over.  She  was  tired,  but  she  couldn't  rest,  she  couldnt  rest. 


FRANKLIN      FLETCHER      DREAMED      OF 

.   .  luxury  in   the  form   of  tiger-skins   and 

JObn  COllter  beautiful  women.  He  was  prepared,  at  a 

pinch,  to  forgo  the  tiger-skins.  Unfor- 
tunately the  beautiful  women  seemed 
equally  rare  and  inaccessible.  At  his 
office  and  at  his  boarding-house  the  girls 
were  mere  mice,  or  cattish,  or  kittenish, 
or  had  insufficiently  read  the  advertise- 

Rnttlo   Vart\T  mentS"  He  met  no  others'  At  thirty-five 

UKJ LUC  1  aiLy  he  gave  up,  and  decided  he  must  con- 

sole himself  with  a  hobby,  which  is  a 
very  miserable  second-best. 

He    prowled    about    in    odd    corners 

of  the  town,  looking  in  at  the  windows 

a    •         i  ,  °*  antique  dealers  and  junk-shoos   won- 

der^ng  what  on  earth  he  might  collect.  He  came  upon  a  poor  shop.Ta 

poor  alley,  in  whose  dusty  window  stood  a  single  object:  it  was  a  full- 

sMsxat Feeiing  rather  iike  tJ  umU  he  deJed ;° 

The  shop  was  small  and  bare.  Some  shabby  racks  were  ranged  about 
he  walls,  and  these  racks  w  R  k       ^^  J™  about 

and  size  containing  a  variety  of  objects  which  were  nteresting  onW 
because  they  were  in  bottles.  While  Franklin  still  looked  abou  I  little 
door  opened,  and  out  shuffled  the  proprietor,  a  wizened  old  man  n  a 
a  cuks"mCerP'  """*  "^  ****  ^  ****  P^sed  to  have 

ofHcj!i°rd  Fr^kIin  bou1uets>  and  birds  of  paradise,  and  the  Battle 
of  Gettysburg  and  miniature  Japanese  gardens,  and  even  a  shrunken 
human  head  all  stoppered  up  in  bottles.  "And  what,"  said  Frank  'are 
those,  down  there  on  the  bottom  shelf?"  ' 

J2  are  n°n  mUCh  *°  l0°k  at'"  said  the  old  ™an.  "A  lot  of  people 
think   hey  are  all  nonsense.  Personally,  I  like  them  "  P    P 

He  lugged  out  a  few  specimens  from  their  dusty  obscurity  One  seemed 

mighatVehavfbeeg  t*  *  f^  ***'*  ^  *  *  «*«  «S?S2 

might  have  been  horse-ha.rs  or  straws,  or  mere  wisps  of  heaven  knows 

are '•  ^The^r6'  *-  befi"ed  With  ^  °r  °Pa,escent  Si  "Thly 
are,    said  the  old  man,    various  sorts  of  senii   linm   n'Kirld   A~  j 

such  things.  Some  of  them,  I  believe,  ^Z^Zk^t'J^^ 
rigged  ship,  to  get  into  a  bottle/'  a  tul1' 
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"Oh,  but  come!  This  is  New  York,"  said  Frank. 

"All  the  more  reason,"  said  the  old  man,  "to  expect  the  most  extraor- 
dinary jinns  in  bottles.  I'll  show  you.  Wait  a  moment.  The  stopper  is  a 

little  stiff."  ,  _         ,  .       .     ,  . 

"You  mean  there's  one  in  there?"  said  Frank.    And  you  re  going  to  let 

"Why  not?"  replied  the  old  man,  desisting  in  his  efforts,  and  holding 
the  bottle  up  to  the  light.  "This  one-  Good  heavens!  Why  not,  indeed!  My 
eyes  are  getting  weak.  I  very  nearly  undid  the  wrong  bottle.  A  very  ugly 
customer,  that  one!  Dear  me!  It's  just  as  well  I  didn't  get  that  stopper 
undone.  I'd  better  put  him  right  back  in  the  rack.  I  must  remember  he  s 
in  the  lower  right-hand  corner.  I'll  stick  a  label  on  him  one  or  these 
days.  Here's  something  more  harmless." 
"What's  in  that?"  said  Frank. 

"Supposed  to  be  the  most  beautiful  girl  in  the  world,  said  the  old 
man.  "All  right,  if  you  like  that  sort  of  thing.  Myself,  I've  never  troubled 
to  undo  her.  I'll  find  something  more  interesting." 

"Well,  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,"  said  Frank,  "I-" 
"Science  isn't  everything,"  said  the  old  man.  "Look  at  this.'  He  held 
up  one  which  contained  a  tiny,  mummified, ^  insect-looking  object,  just 
visible  through  the  grime.  "Put  your  ear  to  it,"  he  said. 

Frank  did  so.  He  heard,  in  a  sort  of  whistling  nothing  of  a  voice,  the 
words,  "Louisiana  Lad,  Saratoga,  four-fifteen.  Louisiana  Lad,  Saratoga, 
four-fifteen,"  repeated  over  and  over  again. 
"What  on  earth  is  that?"  said  he. 

"That,"  said  the  old  man,  "is  the  original  Cumaean  Sibyl.  Very  interest- 
ing. She's  taken  up  racing." 

"Very  interesting,"  said  Frank.  "All  the  same,  I  d  just  like  to  see  that 
other.  I  adore  beauty." 

"A  bit  of  an  artist,  eh?"  said  the  old  man.  "Believe  me,  what  you  really 
want  is  a  good,  all-round,  serviceable  type.  Here's  one,  for  example.  I 
recommend  this  little  fellow  from  personal  experience.  He's  practical.  He 
can  fix  you  anything." 

"Well,  if  that's  so,"  said  Frank,  "why  haven't  you  got  a  palace,  tiger- 
skins,  and  all  that?" 

"I  had  all  that,"  said  the  old  man.  "And  he  fixed  it.  Yes,  this  was 
my  first  bottle.  All  the  rest  came  from  him.  First  of  all  I  had  a  palace, 
pictures,  marbles,  slaves.  And,  as  you  say,  tiger-skins.  I  had  him  put 
Cleopatra  on  one  of  them." 

"What  was  she  like?"  cried  Frank. 

"All  right,"  said  the  old  man,  "if  you  like  that  sort  of  thing.  I  got  bored 
with  it.  I  thought  to  myself,  'What  I'd  like,  really,  is  a  little  shop,  with 
all  sorts  of  things  in  bottles.'  So  I  had  him  fix  it.  He  got  me  the  sibyl. 
He  got  me  the  ferocious  fellow  there.  In  fact,  he  got  me  all  of  them." 
"And  now  he's  in  there?"  said  Frank. 
"Yes,  he's  in  there,"  said  the  old  man.  "Listen  to  him." 
Frank  put  his  ear  to  the  bottle.  He  heard,  uttered  in  the  most  plaintive 
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tones,  "Let  me  out.  Do  let  me  out.  Please  let  me  out.  I'll  do  anything 
Let  me  out.  I'm  harmless.  Please  let  me  out.  Just  for  a  little  while.  Do 
let  me  out.  I'll  do  anything.  Please-" 

Frank  looked  at  the  old  man.  "He's  there  all  right,"  he  said.  "He's 
there. 

"Of  course  he's  there,"  said  the  old  man.  "I  wouldn't  sell  you  an  empty 
bottle.  What  do  you  take  me  for?  In  fact,  I  wouldn't  sell  this  one  at  all 
tor  sentimental  reasons,  only  I've  had  the  shop  a  good  many  years  now' 
and  you  re  my  first  customer." 

Frank  put  his  ear  to  the  bottle  again.  "Let  me  out.  Let  me  out.  Oh 
please  let  me  out.  I'll—" 

"My  God!"  said  Frank  uneasily.  "Does  he  go  on  like  that  all  the  time?" 

radio6"7  ^  Sald  the  OM  man'  "*  °an't  Say  l  listen'  l  prefer  the 

"It  seems  rather  tough  on  him,"  said  Frank  sympathetically. 

t  a     Z     '  rSaid  the  °ld  man<  "They  don>t  seem  to  like  bottles.  Personally 
L  do.  They  fascinate  me.  For  example,  I-" 

"Tell  me,"  said  Frank.  "Is  he  really  harmless?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  the  old  man.  "Bless  you,  yes.  Some  say  they're  tricky- 
eastern  blood  and  all  that-I  never  found  him  so.  I  used  to  let  him  out- 
he  d  do  his  stuff,  then  back  he'd  go  again.  I  must  say,  he's  very  efficient." 

^He  could  get  me  anything?" 

"Absolutely  anything." 

"And  how  much  do  you  want  for  him?"  said  Frank. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  the  old  man.  "Ten  million  dollars,  perhaps." 
I  say!  I  haven  t  got  that.  Still,  if  he's  as  good  as  you  say,  maybe  I 
could  work  it  off  on  the  hire  purchase  system." 

Don't  worry.  We'll  say  five  dollars  instead.  I've  got  all  I  want,  really, 
bnall  I  wrap  him  up  for  you?" 

bnftWpPa^OVfKhiSifiVe  d°llarS'  and  hurried  home  with  the  Precious 
bottle  terrified  of  breaking  it.  As  soon  as  he  was  in  his  room  he  pulled  out 

the  stopper.  Out  flowed  a  prodigious  quantity  of  greasy  smoke    which 

immediately  solidified  into  the  figure  of  a  gross  and  fleshy  OrientaTsk 

vas    do  Ug  \         T11S  V*  a  h°0k  n°Se'  a  Wicked  Wh*e  t0  2  ey" 
vast  double  chins    altogether  like  a  film-producer,  only  larger.  Frank 

TuZh  ,TutI  fOT  S°mething  t0  Say'  °rdered  shas™k>  kebabs,  and 
Turkish  delight.  These  were  immediately  forthcoming 

Frank,  having  recovered  his  balance,  noted  that  these  modest  offerings 
were  of  surpassing  quality,  and  set  upon  dishes  of  solid  gold  superblv 
engraved,  and  polished  to  a  dazzling  brightness.  It  is  by  IMe  detaiW 
this  description  that  one  may  recognize  a  really  first-rate  servant.  Frank 
was  delighted,  but  restrained  his  enthusiasm.  "Gold  plates,"  said  he 
are  all  very  well.  Let  us,  however,  get  down  to  brass  tacks.  I  should  hke 
a  palace. 

"To  hear,"  said  his  dusky  henchman,  "is  to  obey" 
"It  should,"  said  Frank,  "be  of  suitable  size,  suitably  situated  suitably 
furmshed,  suitable  pictures,  suitable  marbles,  hangings,  and lall  that I 
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should  like  there  to  be  a  large  number  of  tiger-skins.  I  am  very  fond  of 
tiger-skins." 

"They  shall  be  there,"  said  his  slave. 

"I  am  "  said  Frank,  "a  bit  of  an  artist,  as  your  late  owner  remarked.  My 
art  so  to  speak,  demands  the  presence,  upon  these  tiger-skins,  or  a  num- 
ber of  young  women,  some  blonde,  some  brunette,  some  petite,  some 
Junoesque,  some  languorous,  some  vivacious,  all  beautiful,  and  they  need 
not  be  over-dressed.  I  hate  over-dressing.  It  is  vulgar.  Have  you  got  that.' 
"I  have,"  said  the  jinn. 
"Then,"  said  Frank,  "let  me  have  it." 

"Condescend  only,"  said  his  servant,  "to  close  your  eyes  for  the  space 
of  a  single  minute,  and  opening  them  you  shall  find  yourself  surrounded 
by  the  agreeable  objects  you  have  described." 
"O.K.,"  said  Frank.  "But  no  tricks,  mind!" 

He  closed  his  eyes  as  requested.  A  low,  musical  humming,  whooshing 
sound  rose  and  fell  about  him.  At  the  end  of  the  minute  he  looked  around. 
There  were  the  arches,  pillars,  marbles,  hangings,  etc.  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite palace  imaginable,  and  wherever  he  looked  he  saw  a  tiger-skin, 
and  on  every  tiger-skin  there  reclined  a  young  woman  of  surpassing 
beauty,  who  was  certainly  not  vulgarly  over-dressed. 

Our  good  Frank  was,  to  put  it  mildly,  in  an  ecstasy.  He  darted  to  and 
fro  like  a  honey-bee  in  a  florist's  shop.  He  was  received  everywhere 
with  smiles  sweet  beyond  description,  and  with  glances  of  an  open  or  a 
veiled  responsiveness.  Here  was  a  shoulder  turned,  but  by  no  means  a 
cold  shoulder.  Here  were  open  arms,  and  such  arms!  Here  was  love  dis- 
sembled, but  vainly  dissembled.  Here  was  love  triumphant.  "I  must  say 
said  Frank  at  a  later  hour,  "I  have  spent  a  really  delightful  afternoon.  I 
have  enjoyed  it  thoroughly."  m 

"Then  may  I  crave,"  said  the  jinn,  who  was  at  the  moment  serving  him 
his  supper,  "may  I  crave  the  boon  of  being  allowed  to  act  as  your  butler, 
and  as  general  minister  to  your  pleasures,  instead  of  being  returned  to  that 
abominable  bottle?" 

"I  don't  see  why  not,"  said  Frank.  "It  certainly  seems  rather  tough  that, 
after  having  fixed  all  this  up,  you  should  be  crammed  back  into  the 
bottle  again.  Very  well,  act  as  my  butler,  but  understand,  whatever  the 
convention  may  be,  I  wish  you  never  to  enter  a  room  without  knocking. 
And  above  all— no  tricks." 

The  jinn,  with  a  soapy  smile  of  gratitude,  withdrew,  and  Frank  shortly 
retired  to  his  harem,  where  he  passed  the  evening  as  pleasantly  as  he 
had  passed  the  afternoon. 

Some  weeks  went  by,  entirely  filled  with  these  agreeable  pastimes, 
till  Frank,  in  obedience  to  a  law  which  not  even  the  most  efficient  jmns 
can  set  aside,  found  himself  growing  a  little  over-particular,  a  little  blase, 
a  little  inclined  to  criticize  and  find  fault. 

"These,"  said  he  to  his  jinn,  "are  very  pretty  young  creatures,  if  you 
like  that  sort  of  thing,  but  I  imagine  they  can  hardly  be  first-rate,  or  I 
should  feel  more  interest  in  them.  I  am,  after  all,  a  connoisseur;  nothing 
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can  please  me  but  the  very  best.  Take  them  away.  Roll  up  all  the  tiger- 
skins  but  one.  5 

"It  shall  be  done,"  said  the  jinn.  "Behold,  it  is  accomplished." 
hersdf"0n  Aat  r6maining  tiger-skin>"  said  Frank,  "put  me  Cleopatra 

The  next  moment,  Cleopatra  was  there,  looking,  it  must  be  admitted 
absolutely  superb  "HuUor  she  said.  "Here  I  am,  on  a  tiger-skin  again!" 
AgawF  cried  Frank,  suddenly  reminded  of  the  old  man  in  the  shop. 
Here!  Take  her  back.  Bring  me  Helen  of  Troy." 
Next  moment,  Helen  of  Troy  was  there.  "Hullo!"  she  said.  "Here  I  am 
on  a  tiger-skin  again!" 

Quig„tlCeveere?ank-  "Dalm  **  °W  "*  Tato  te  «*  "*■  me 

T  2inHeVertSaid  eX/CtIy  the  f me  thinS;  so  did  Madame  la  Pompadour, 
Lady  Hamilton,  and  every  other  famous  beauty  that  Frank  could  think 
of.    No  wonder,    sad  he,  "that  that  old  man  was  such  an  extremely 

STX?  £ J  S The  oli  fie^d!.Tne  oId  devil!  He  has  *«*«* tak- 

the  gdt  off  all  the  gingerbread.  Call  me  jealous  if  you  like;  I  will  not 
play  second  fiddle  to  that  ugly  old  rascal.  Where  shall  I  find  a  perfect 
creature,  worthy  of  the  embraces  of  such  a  connoisseur  as  I  am?" 

It  you  are  deigning  to  address  that  question  to  me,"  said  the  jinn  "let 

ma'sterTi  ^  **  *™  ^  *  ^  sh°*>  a  Me  h°^  which  my  late 
Zft  J  ■  f  °e?r  unst0PPer^d'  bec^se  I  supplied  him  with  it  after  he 
had  lo  t  mterest  m  matters  of  this  sort.  Nevertheless  it  has  the  reputation 
of  containing  the  most  beautiful  girl  in  the  whole  world." 

You  are  right,"  cried  Frank.  "Get  me  that  bottle  without  delay" 

In  a  few  seconds  the  bottle  lay  before  him.  "You  may  have  the  after 
noon  off,"  said  Frank  to  the  jinn.  X 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  jinn.  "I  will  go  and  see  my  family  in  Arabia 
FranT  T  T^  **  *  ***  *"*•"  W*h  that  he  bowed  and  withXw! 
stepperinj  t0         ^  ***  *"  ^  **  l0Dg  *  ^ 

a„HUnCrf,^  m°S! ;  beautiful  8irl  y°«  can  possibly  imagine.  Cleopatra 

A  u  %t  W6rf  hagS  and  frumPs  compared  with  her.  "Where  am  P" 
said  she  What  is  this  beautiful  palace?  What  am  I  doing  on  a  Xer-Tkin? 
Who  is  this  handsome  young  prince?"  8 

"It's  me!"  cried  Frank,  in  a  rapture.  "It's  me!" 

The  afternoon  passed  like  a  moment  in  Paradise.  Before  Frank  knew  it 
the  „„„  was  back;  ready  to  serve  Frank  ^STfc- 

charmer,  for  this  time  it  was  love    the  real  rtrina    Tk«  •  I 

with  the  viands,  rolled  up  his  wicked  £  atl^t  SnShfcS 

I  happened  that  Frank,  all  love  and  restlessness,  darted  out  into  the 
garden  between  two  mouthfuls,  to  pluck  his  beloved  a  rose  The  jinn 
on  the  pretence  of  serving  her  wine,  edged  up  very  closely.  "I  don't 
know  if  you  remember  me,"  said  he  in  a  whisper.  "I  used  to  be  in  tL 
next  bottle  to  you.  I  have  often  admired  you  through  the  glass  » 

Oh,  yes,    said  she.    I  remember  you  quite  well." 
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At  that  moment  Frank  returned.  The  jinn  could  say  no  more,  but  he 
stood  about  the  room,  inflating  his  monstrous  chest,  and  showing  ott  his 
plump  and  dusky  muscles.  "You  need  not  be  afraid  of  him,  said  Frank. 
"He  is  only  a  jinn.  Pay  no  attention  to  him.  Tell  me  if  you  really  love  me. 

"Of  course  I  do,"  said  she. 

"Well,  say  so,"  said  he.  "Why  don't  you  say  so?" 

"I  have  said  so,"  said  she.  "Of  course  I  do.  Isn't  that  saying  so? 

This  vague,  evasive  reply  dimmed  all  Frank's  happiness,  as  if  a  cloud 
had  come  over  the  sun.  Doubt  sprang  up  in  his  mind,  and  entirely  ruined 
moments  of  exquisite  bliss. 

"What  are  you  thinking  of?"  he  would  say. 

"I  don't  know,"  she  would  reply. 

"Well,  you  ought  to  know,"  he  would  say,  and  then  a  quarrel  would 

^nce  or  twice  he  even  ordered  her  back  into  her  bottle.  She  obeyed 
with  a  malicious  and  secretive  smile. 

"Why  should  she  give  that  sort  of  smile?"  said  Frank  to  the  jinn,  to 
whom  he  confided  his  distress.  . 

"I  cannot  tell,"  replied  the  jinn.  "Unless  she  has  a  lover  concealed  in 

there." 

"Is  it  possible?"  cried  Frank  in  consternation. 

"It  is  surprising,"  said  the  jinn,  "how  much  room  there  is  in  one  of  these 
bottles." 

"Come  out!"  cried  Frank.  "Come  out  at  once! 

His  charmer  obediently  emerged.  "Is  there  anyone  else  in  that  bottled 

cried  Frank. 
"How  could  there  be?"  she  asked,  with  a  look  of  rather  overdone 

innocence. 

"Give  me  a  straight  answer,"  said  he.  "Answer  me  yes  or  no. 

"Yes  or  no,"  she  replied  maddeningly. 

"You  double-talking,  two-timing  little  bitch!"  cried  Frank.  Ill  go  in 
and  find  out  for  myself.  If  I  find  anybody,  God  help  him  and  you!" 

With  that,  and  with  an  intense  effort  of  the  will,  he  flowed  himself  into 
the  bottle.  He  looked  all  around:  there  was  no  one.  Suddenly  he  heard  a 
sound  above  him.  He  looked  up,  and  there  was  the  stopper  bemg 
thrust  in. 

"What  are  you  doing?"  cried  he. 

"We  are  putting  in  the  stopper,"  said  the  jinn. 

Frank  cursed,  begged,  prayed,  and  implored.  "Let  me  out!"  he  cried. 
"Let  me  out.  Please  let  me  out.  Do  let  me  out.  I'll  do  anything.  Let  me 

The  jinn,  however,  had  other  matters  to  attend  to.  Frank  had  the 
infinite  mortification  of  beholding  these  other  matters  through  the  glassy 
walls  of  his  prison.  Next  day  he  was  picked  up,  whisked  through  the  air, 
and  deposited  in  the  dirty  little  shop,  among  the  other  bottles,  from 
which  this  one  had  never  been  missed. 

There  he  remained  for  an  interminable  period,  covered  all  over  with 
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dust,  and  frantic  with  rage  at  the  thought  of  what  was  going  on  in  his 
exquis.te palace,  between  his  jinn  and  his  faithless  charmer.  In  the  end 
some  sailors  happened  to  drift  into  the  shop,  and,  hearing  this  bottle 
contained  the  most  beautiful  girl  in  the  world,  they  bought  it  up  by 
general  subscription  of  the  fo'c'sle.  When  they  unstoppered  him  at  sea 
and  found  it  was  only  poor  Frank,  their  disappointment  knew  no  bounds' 
and  they  used  him  with  the  utmost  barbarity.  ""unas, 


ON     MY     RIGHT     HAND     THERE      WERE 

lines  of  fishing  stakes  resembling  a  mys-  ^ 

terious  system  of  half-submerged  bam-         JOSepb  COfima 

boo  fences,  incomprehensible  in  its  divi- 
sion of  the  domain  of  tropical  fishes,  and 

crazy  of  aspect  as  if  abandoned  forever 

by  some  nomad  tribe  of  fishermen  now 

gone  to  the  other  end  of  the  ocean;  for 

there  was  no  sign  of  human  habitation 

as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  To  the  mi        CDpr0| 

left  a  group  of  barren  islets,  suggesting  lllU   U5WOL 

ruins  of  stone  walls,  towers,  and  block- 

houses,  had  its  foundations  set  in  a  blue  ^113161 

sea  that  itself  looked  solid,  so  still  and  uuuivi 

stable  did  it  lie  below  my  feet;  even  the 

track  of  light  from  the  westering  sun 

shone  smoothly,  without  that  animated 

glitter  which  tells  of  an  imperceptible 

ripple.  And  when  I  turned  my  head  to  take  a  parting  glance  at  the  tug 
which  had  just  left  us  anchored  outside  the  bar,  I  saw  the  straight  line  of 
the  flat  shore  joined  to  the  stable  sea,  edge  to  edge,  with  a  perfect  and 
unmarked  closeness,  in  one  leveled  floor  half  brown,  half  blue  under  the 
enormous  dome  of  the  sky.  Corresponding  in  their  significance  to  the 
islets  of  the  sea,  two  small  clumps  of  trees,  one  on  each  side  of  the  only 
fault  in  the  impeccable  joint,  marked  the  mouth  of  the  river  Memam  we 
had  just  left  on  the  first  preparatory  stage  of  our  homeward  journey; 
and   far  back  on  the  inland  level,  a  larger  and  loftier  mass,  the  grove 
surrounding  the  great  Paknam  pagoda,  was  the  only  thing  on  which 
the  eye  could  rest  from  the  vain  task  of  exploring  the  monotonous  sweep 
of  the  horizon.  Here  and  there  gleams  as  of  a  few  scattered  pieces  ot 
silver  marked  the  windings  of  the  great  river;  and  on  the  nearest  ot 
them,  just  within  the  bar,  the  tug  steaming  right  into  the  land  became 
lost  to  my  sight,  hull  and  funnel  and  masts,  as  though  the  impassive 
earth  had  swallowed  her  up  without  an  effort,  without  a  tremor    My 
eye   followed   the   light   cloud   of   her   smoke,   now   here,    now   there, 
above  the  plain,  according  to  the  devious  curves  of  the  stream,  but 
always  fainter  and  farther  away,  till  I  lost  it  at  last  behind  the  miter- 
shaped  hill  of  the  great  pagoda.  And  then  I  was  left  alone  with  my  ship, 
anchored  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam. 

She  floated  at  the  starting  point  of  a  long  journey,  very  still  in  an 
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immense  stillness,  the  shadows  of  her  spars  flung  far  to  the  eastward  by 
the  setting  sun.  At  that  moment  I  was  alone  on  her  decks.  There  was 
not  a  sound  in  her— and  around  us  nothing  moved,  nothing  lived,  not  a 
canoe  on  the  water,  not  a  bird  in  the  air,  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky.  In  this 
breathless  pause  at  the  threshold  of  a  long  passage  we  seemed  to  be 
measuring  our  fitness  for  a  long  and  arduous  enterprise,  the  appointed 
task  of  both  our  existences  to  be  carried  out,  far  from  all  human  eyes, 
with  only  sky  and  sea  for  spectators  and  for  judges. 

There  must  have  been  some  glare  in  the  air  to  interfere  with  one's 
sight,  because  it  was  only  just  before  the  sun  left  us  that  my  roaming 
eyes  made  out  beyond  the  highest  ridge  of  the  principal  islet  of  the 
group  something  which  did  away  with  the  solemnity  of  perfect  solitude. 
The  tide  of  darkness  flowed  on  swiftly;  and  with  tropical  suddenness  a 
swarm  of  stars  came  out  above  the  shadowy  earth,  while  I  lingered  yet, 
my  hand  resting  lightly  on  my  ship's  rail  as  if  on  the  shoulder  of  a  trusted 
friend.  But,  with  all  that  multitude  of  celestial  bodies  staring  down  at 
one,  the  comfort  of  quiet  communion  with  her  was  gone  for  good.  And 
there  were  also  disturbing  sounds  by  this  time— voices,  footsteps  forward; 
the  steward  flitted  along  the  main  deck,  a  busily  ministering  spirit;  a 
hand  bell  tinkled  urgently  under  the  poop  deck.  ... 

I  found  my  two  officers  waiting  for  me  near  the  supper  table,  in  the 
lighted  cuddy.  We  sat  down  at  once,  and  as  I  helped  the  chief  mate,  I 
said: 

"Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a  ship  anchored  inside  the  islands?  I  saw 
her  mastheads  above  the  ridge  as  the  sun  went  down." 

He  raised  sharply  his  simple  face,  overcharged  by  a  terrible  growth 
of  whisker,  and  emitted  his  usual  ejaculations:  "Bless  my  soul,  sir!  You 
don't  say  so!" 

My  second  mate  was  a  round-cheeked,  silent  young  man,  grave  beyond 
his  years,  I  thought;  but  as  our  eyes  happened  to  meet  I  detected  a 
slight  quiver  on  his  lips.  I  looked  down  at  once.  It  was  not  my  part  to 
encourage  sneering  on  board  my  ship.  It  must  be  said,  too,  that  I  knew 
very  little  of  my  officers.  In  consequence  of  certain  events  of  no  particular 
significance,  except  to  myself,  I  had  been  appointed  to  the  command 
only  a  fortnight  before.  Neither  did  I  know  much  of  the  hands  forward. 
All  these  people  had  been  together  for  eighteen  months  or  so,  and  my 
position  was  that  of  the  only  stranger  on  board.  I  mention  this  because  it 
has  some  bearing  on  what  is  to  follow.  But  what  I  felt  most  was  my 
being  a  stranger  to  the  ship;  and  if  all  the  truth  must  be  told,  I  was  some- 
what of  a  stranger  to  myself.  The  youngest  man  on  board  (barring  the 
second  mate),  and  untried  as  yet  by  a  position  of  the  fullest  responsibil- 
ity, I  was  willing  to  take  the  adequacy  of  the  others  for  granted.  They  had 
simply  to  be  equal  to  their  tasks;  but  I  wondered  how  far  I  should  turn 
out  faithful  to  that  ideal  conception  of  one's  own  personality  every  man 
sets  up  for  himself  secretly. 

Meantime  the  chief  mate,  with  an  almost  visible  effect  of  collaboration 
on  the  part  of  his  round  eyes  and  frightful  whiskers,  was  trying  to  evolve 
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a  theory  of  the  anchored  ship.  His  dominant  trait  was  to  take  all  things 
into  earnest  consideration.  He  was  of  a  painstaking  turn  of  mind.  As  he 
used  to  say,  he  "liked  to  account  to  himself"  for  P™^™^ 
that  came  in  his  way,  down  to  a  miserable  scorpion  he  had  found  rnta 
cabin  a  week  before.  The  why  and  the  wherefore  of  that  scorpion-how 
it  got  on  board  and  came  to  select  his  room  rather  than  the  pantry  (which 
was  a  dark  place  and  more  what  a  scorpion  would  be  partial  to),  and 
how  on  earth  it  managed  to  drown  itself  in  the  inkwell  of  his  writing 
desk-had  exercised  him  infinitely.  The  ship  within  the  islands  was  much 
more  easily  accounted  for;  and  just  as  we  were  about  to  rise  from  the 
table  he  made  his  pronouncement.  She  was,  he  doubted  not,  a  ship  from 
home  lately  arrived.  Probably  she  drew  too  much  water  to  cross  the  bar 
except  at  the  top  of  spring  tides.  Therefore  she  went  into  that  natural 
harbor  to  wait  for  a  few  days  in  preference  to  remaining  in  an  open 

^"That's  so,"  confirmed  the  second  mate,  suddenly,  in  his  slightly  hoarse 
voice.  "She  draws  over  twenty  feet.  She's  the  Liverpool  ship  Sephora 
with  a  cargo  of  coal.  Hundred  and  twenty-three  days  from  Cardiff. 

We  looked  at  him  in  surprise. 

"The  tugboat  skipper  told  me  when  he  came  on  board  for  your  letters, 
sir,"  explained  the  young  man.  "He  expects  to  take  her  up  the  river  the 
day  after  tomorrow."  .     .  , 

After  thus  overwhelming  us  with  the  extent  of  his  information  he 
slipped  out  of  the  cabin.  The  mate  observed  regretfully  that  he  could 
not  account  for  that  young  fellow's  whims."  What  prevented  him  telling 
us  all  about  it  at  once,  he  wanted  to  know. 

I  detained  him  as  he  was  making  a  move.  For  the  last  two  days  the 
crew  had  had  plenty  of  hard  work,  and  the  night  before  they  had  very 
little  sleep.  I  felt  painfully  that  I-a  stranger-was  doing  something  un- 
usual when  I  directed  him  to  let  all  hands  turn  in  without  setting  an 
anchor  watch.  I  proposed  to  keep  on  deck  myself  till  one  o  clock  or 
thereabouts.  I  would  get  the  second  mate  to  relieve  me  at  that  hour.  ^ 

"He  will  turn  out  the  cook  and  the  steward  at  four,  I  concluded  and 
then  give  you  a  call.  Of  course  at  the  slightest  sign  of  any  sort  of  wind 
we'll  have  the  hands  up  and  make  a  start  at  once." 

He  concealed  his  astonishment.  "Very  well,  sir."  Outside  the  cuddy  he 
put  his  head  in  the  second  mate's  door  to  inform  him  of  my  unheard-ol 
caprice  to  take  a  five  hours'  anchor  watch  on  myself.  I  heard  the  other 
raise  his  voice  incredulously:  "What?  The  captain  himself?  Then  a 
few  more  murmurs,  a  door  closed,  then  another.  A  few  moments  later 

I  went  on  deck.  ,     , 

My  strangeness,  which  had  made  me  sleepless,  had  prompted  mat 
unconventional  arrangement,  as  if  I  had  expected  in  those  solitary  hours 
of  the  night  to  get  on  terms  with  the  ship  of  which  I  knew  nothing, 
manned  by  men  of  whom  I  knew  very  little  more.  Fast  alongside  a  wharf 
littered  like  any  ship  in  port  with  a  tangle  of  unrelated  things,  invaded 
by  unrelated  shore  people,  I  had  hardly  seen  her  yet  properly.  Now,  as 
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she  lay  cleared  for  sea,  the  stretch  of  her  main  deck  seemed  to  me  very 
fine  under  the  stars.  Very  fine,  very  roomy  for  her  size,  and  very  inviting. 
I  descended  the  poop  and  paced  the  waist,  my  mind  picturing  to  myself 
the  coming  passage  through  the  Malay  Archipelago,  down  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  up  the  Atlantic.  All  its  phases  were  familiar  enough  to  me 
every  characteristic,  all  the  alternatives  which  were  likely  to  face  me 
on  the  high  seas-everything!  .  .  .  except  the  novel  responsibility  of 
command.  But  I  took  heart  from  the  reasonable  thought  that  the  ship 
was  like  other  ships,  the  men  like  other  men,  and  that  the  sea  was  not 
likely  to  keep  any  special  surprises  expressly  for  my  discomfiture. 

Arrived  at  that  comforting  conclusion,  I  bethought  myself  of  a  cigar 
and  went  below  to  get  it.  All  was  still  down  there.  Everybody  at  the 
after  end  of  the  ship  was  sleeping  profoundly.  I  came  out  again  on  the 
quarterdeck,  agreeably  at  ease  in  my  sleeping  suit  on  that  warm  breath- 
less night,  barefooted,  a  glowing  cigar  in  my  teeth,  and,  going  forward 
L  was  met  by  the  profound  silence  of  the  fore  end  of  the  ship.  Only  as  I 
passed  the  door  of  the  forecastle  I  heard  a  deep,  quiet,  trustful  sigh  of 
some  sleeper  inside.  And  suddenly  I  rejoiced  in  the  great  security  of 
the  sea  as  compared  with  the  unrest  of  the  land,  in  my  choice  of  that 
untempted  life  presenting  no  disquieting  problems,  invested  with  an 
elementary  moral  beauty  by  the  absolute  straight-forwardness  of  its 
appeal  and  by  the  singleness  of  its  purpose. 

The  reading  light  in  the  fore-rigging  burned  with  a  clear,  untroubled, 
as  if  symbolic,  flame,  confident  and  bright  in  the  mysterious  shades  of  the 

Hlgri  mg  ^  my^ay  aft  along  the  other  side  of  the  ship,  I  observed 
that  the  rope  side-ladder,  put  over,  no  doubt,  for  the  master  of  the  tug 
when  he  came  to  fetch  away  our  letters,  had  not  been  hauled  in  as  it 
should  have  been.  I  became  annoyed  at  this,  for  exactitude  in  small 
matters  is  the  very  soul  of  discipline.  Then  I  reflected  that  I  had  myself 
peremptorily  dismissed  my  officers  from  duty,  and  by  my  own  act  had 
prevented  the  anchor  watch  being  formally  set  and  things  properly 
attended  to^  I  asked  myself  whether  it  was  wise  ever  to  interfere  with 
the  established  routine  of  duties  even  from  the  kindest  of  motives  MV 
action  might  have  made  me  appear  eccentric.  Goodness  only  knew  how 
that  absurdly  whiskered  mate  would  "account"  for  my  conduct  and 
what  the  whole  ship  thought  of  that  informality  of  thei/new  cap'ain  I 
was  vexed  with  myself.  "puuu.  1 

,^0t/r.°m  ^PT *£"  certainly>  but>  as  "  were  mechanically,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  get  the  ladder  in  myself.  Now  a  side  ladder  of  that  sort  is  a 

brourflT  flvW°metln  TSlly'  y,6t  my  V,ig°r0US  *"&  Which  should  ^ve 
brought  it  flying  on  board,  merely  recoiled  upon  my  body  in  a  totallv 

unexpected  erk. What  the  devil  .  .  .  I  was  so  astounded  b/the  tZovI- 
bleness  of  that  ladder  that  I  remained  stock-still,  trying  to  account  for 
it  to  myself  like  that  imbecile  mate  of  mine.  In  the  end,  of  course  I  put 
my  head  over  the  rail.  '     p 

The  side  of  the  ship  made  an  opaque  belt  of  shadow  on  the  darkling 
glassy  shammer  of  the  sea.  But  I  saw  at  once  something  elongated  and 
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pale  floating  very  close  to  the  ladder.  Before  I  could  form  a  guess  a  faint 
flash  of  phosphorescent  light,  which  seemed  to  issue  suddenly  rrom  the 
naked  body  of  a  man,  flickered  in  the  sleeping  water  with  the  elusive 
silent  play  of  summer  lightning  in  a  night  sky.  With  a  gasp  I  saw  revealed 
to  my  stare  a  pair  of  feet,  the  long  legs,  a  broad  livid  back  immersed 
right  up  to  the  neck  in  a  greenish  cadaverous  glow.  One  hand,  awash, 
clutched  the  bottom  rung  of  the  ladder.  He  was  complete  but  for  the 
head.  A  headless  corpse!  The  cigar  dropped  out  of  my  gaping  mouth  with 
a  tiny  plop  and  a  short  hiss  quite  audible  in  the  absolute  stillness  ot  all 
things  under  heaven.  At  that  I  suppose  he  raised  up  his  face,  a  dim  y 
pale  oval  in  the  shadow  of  the  ship's  side.  But  even  then  I  could  only 
barely  make  out  down  there  the  shape  of  his  blackhaired  head.  However, 
it  was  enough  for  the  horrid,  frost-bound  sensation  which  had  gripped  me 
about  the  chest  to  pass  off.  The  moment  of  vain  exclamations  was  past, 
too.  I  only  climbed  on  the  spare  spar  and  leaned  over  the  rail  as  tar  as 
I  could,  to  bring  my  eyes  nearer  to  that  mystery  floating  alongside. 

As  he  hung  by  the  ladder,  like  a  resting  swimmer,  the  sea  lightning 
played  about  his  limbs  at  every  stir;  and  he  appeared  in  it  ghastly,  silvery, 
fishlike.  He  remained  as  mute  as  a  fish,  too.  He  made  no  motion  to  get 
out  of  the  water,  either.  It  was  inconceivable  that  he  should  not  attempt  to 
come  on  board,  and  strangely  troubling  to  suspect  that  perhaps  he  did 
not  want  to.  And  my  first  words  were  prompted  by  just  that  troubled 
incertitude.  .  .        , 

"What's  the  matter?"  I  asked  in  my  ordinary  tone;  speaking  down 
to  the  face  upturned  exactly  under  mine. 

"Cramp,"  it  answered,  no  louder.  Then  slightly  anxious,  I  say,  no 
need  to  call  anyone." 

"I  was  not  going  to,"  I  said. 
"Are  you  alone  on  deck?" 

"Yes." 

I  had  somehow  the  impression  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  letting  go 
the  ladder  to  swim  away  beyond  my  ken-mysterious  as  he  came.  But, 
for  the  moment,  this  being  appearing  as  if  he  had  risen  from  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  (it  was  certainly  the  nearest  land  to  the  ship)  wanted  only 
to  know  the  time.  I  told  him.  And  he,  down  there,  tentatively: 

"I  suppose  your  captain's  turned  in?" 

"I  am  sure  he  isn't,"  I  said.  1.1.1*1. 

He  seemed  to  struggle  with  himself,  for  I  heard  something  like  the 
low,  bitter  murmur  of  doubt.  "What's  the  good?"  His  next  words  came 
out  with  a  hesitating  effort. 

"Look  here,  my  man.  Could  you  call  him  out  quietly? 

I  thought  the  time  had  come  to  declare  myself. 

"I  am  the  captain." 

I  heard  a  "By  Jove!"  whispered  at  the  level  of  the  water.  The  phos- 
phorescence flashed  in  the  swirl  of  the  water  all  about  his  limbs,  his 
other  hand  seized  the  ladder. 

"My  name's  Leggatt." 
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The  voice  was  calm  and  resolute.  A  good  voice.  The  self-possession  of 
that  man  had  somehow  induced  a  corresponding  state  in  myself.  It  was 
very  quietly  that  I  remarked: 

"You  must  be  a  good  swimmer." 

"Yes.  I've  been  in  the  water  practically  since  nine  o'clock.  The  ques- 
tion for  me  now  is  whether  I  am  to  let  go  this  ladder  and  go  on  swimming 
till  I  sink  from  exhaustion,  or-to  come  on  board  here." 

I  felt  this  was  no  mere  formula  of  desperate  speech,  but  a  real  alterna- 
tive in  the  view  of  a  strong  soul.  I  should  have  gathered  from  this  that 
he  was  young;  indeed,  it  is  only  the  young  who  are  ever  confronted  by 
such  clear  issues.  But  at  the  time  it  was  pure  intuition  on  my  part.  A 
mysterious  communication  was  established  already  between  us  two- 
m  the  face  of  that  silent,  darkened  tropical  sea.  I  was  young,  too-  young 
enough  to  make  no  comment.  The  man  in  the  water  began  suddenly  to 
c  imb  up  the  ladder,  and  I  hastened  away  from  the  rail  to  fetch  some 
clothes. 

Before  entering  the  cabin  I  stood  still,  listening  in  the  lobby  at  the 
toot  of  the  stairs.  A  faint  snore  came  through  the  closed  door  of  the  chief 
mates  room.  The  second  mate's  door  was  on  the  hook,  but  the  darkness 
in  there  was  absolutely  soundless.  He,  too,  was  young  and  could  sleep 
like  a  stone.  Remained  the  steward,  but  he  was  not  likely  to  wake  up 
before  he  was  called.  I  got  a  sleeping  suit  out  of  my  room  and,  coming 
back  on  deck  saw  the  naked  man  from  the  sea  sitting  on  the  main  hatch 
glimmering  white  in  the  darkness,  his  elbows  on  his  knees  and  his  head 
m  his :  hands.  In  a  moment  he  had  concealed  his  damp  body  in  a  sleeping 
suit  of  the  same  gray-stripe  pattern  as  the  one  I  was  wearing  and  followed 
me  like  my  double  on  the  poop.  Together  we  moved  right  aft,  barefooted, 

"What  is  it?"  I  asked  in  a  deadened  voice,  taking  the  lighted  lamp  out 
or  tiie  binnacle,  and  raising  it  to  his  face. 

"An  ugly  business." 

He  had  rather  regular  features;  a  good  mouth;  light  eyes  under  some- 
what heavy,  dark  eyebrows;  a  smooth,  square  forehead;  no  growth  on 
his  cheeks;  a  small,  brown  mustache,  and  a  well-shaped,  round  chin.  His 
expression  was  concentrated,  meditative,  under  the  inspecting  light  of 
the  lamp  I  held  up  to  his  face;  such  as  a  man  thinking  hard  in  solitude 
might  wear.  My  sleeping  suit  was  just  right  for  his  size.  A  well-knit  young 
fellow  of  twenty-five  at  most.  He  caught  his  lower  lip  with  the  edge  of 
white,  even  teeth.  & 

"Yes  "  I  said  replacing  the  lamp  in  the  binnacle.  The  warm,  heavy 
tropical  night  closed  upon  his  head  again.  ^ 

"There's  a  ship  over  there,"  he  murmured. 
"Yes,  I  know.  The  Sephora.  Did  you  know  of  us?" 

r  JS  V  *  ^u  S«rglLteS  i idea'  *  am  the  mate  0f  her~ '  He  Pause<*  and  cor- 
rected  himself.  "I  should  say  I  was" 

"Aha!  Something  wrong?" 

"Yes.  Very  wrong  indeed.  I've  killed  a  man." 
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"What  do  you  mean?  Just  now?" 

"No,  on  the  passage.  Weeks  ago.  Thirty-nine  south.  When  I  say  a 
man—" 

"Fit  of  temper,"  I  suggested,  confidently. 

The  shadowy,  dark  head,  like  mine,  seemed  to  nod  imperceptibly  above 
the  ghostly  gray  of  my  sleeping  suit.  It  was,  in  the  night,  as  though  I 
had  been  faced  by  my  own  reflection  in  the  depths  of  a  somber  and  im- 
mense mirror. 

"A  pretty  thing  to  have  to  own  up  to  for  a  Conway  boy,"  murmured 
my  double,  distinctly. 

"You  re  a  Conway  boy?" 

"I  am,"  he  said,  as  if  startled.  Then  slowly  .  .  .  "Perhaps  you  too-" 

It  was  so;  but  being  a  couple  of  years  older  I  had  left  before  he  joined. 
After  a  quick  interchange  of  dates  a  silence  fell;  and  I  thought  suddenly 
of  my  absurd  mate  with  his  terrific  whiskers  and  the  "Bless  my  soul— 
you  don't  say  so"  type  of  intellect.  My  double  gave  me  an  inkling  of  his 
thoughts  by  saying: 

"My  fathers  a  parson  in  Norfolk.  Do  you  see  me  before  a  judge  and 
jury  on  that  charge?  For  myself  I  can't  see  the  necessity.  There  are  fel- 
lows that  an  angel  from  heaven- And  I  am  not  that.  He  was  one  of 
those  creatures  that  are  just  simmering  all  the  time  with  a  silly  sort  of 
wickedness.  Miserable  devils  that  have  no  business  to  live  at  all.  He 
wouldn't  do  his  duty  and  wouldn't  let  anybody  else  do  theirs.  But  what's 
the  good  of  talking!  You  know  well  enough  the  sort  of  ill-conditioned 
snarling  cur—" 

He  appealed  to  me  as  if  our  experiences  had  been  as  identical  as  oui 
clothes.  And  I  knew  well  enough  the  pestiferous  anger  of  such  a  char- 
acter  where  there  are  no  means  of  legal  repression.  And  I  knew  well 
enough  also  that  my  double  there  was  no  homicidal  ruffian.  I  did  not 
think  of  asking  him  for  details,  and  he  told  me  the  story  roughly  in 
brusque,  disconnected  sentences.  I  needed  no  more.  I  saw  it  all  going  on 
as  though  I  were  myself  inside  that  other  sleeping  suit. 

"It  happened  while  we  were  setting  a  reefed  foresail,  at  dusk.  Reefed 
foresail!  You  understand  the  sort  of  weather.  The  only  sail  we  had  left 
to  keep  the  ship  running;  so  you  may  guess  what  it  had  been  like  for 
days.  Anxious  sort  of  job,  that.  He  gave  me  some  of  his  cursed  insolence 
at  the  sheet.  I  tell  you  I  was  overdone  with  this  terrific  weather  that 
seemed  to  have  no  end  to  it.  Terrific,  I  tell  you-and  a  deep  ship.  I  believe 
the  fellow  himself  was  half  crazed  with  funk.  It  was  no  time  for  gentle- 
manly reproof,  so  I  turned  round  and  felled  him  like  an  ox.  He  up  and 
at  me.  We  closed  just  as  an  awful  sea  made  for  the  ship.  All  hands  saw  it 
coming  and  took  to  the  rigging,  but  I  had  him  by  the  throat,  and  went 
on  shaking  him  like  a  rat,  the  men  above  us  yelling,  'Look  out!  look  out!' 
Then  a  crash  as  if  the  sky  had  fallen  on  my  head.  They  say  that  for 
over  ten  minutes  hardly  anything  was  to  be  seen  of  the  ship— just  the 
three  masts  and  a  bit  of  the  forecastle  head  and  of  the  poop  all  awash 
driving  along  in  a  smother  of  foam.  It  was  a  miracle  that  they  found  us, 
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jammed  together  behind  the  forebits.  It's  clear  that  I  meant  business, 
because  I  was  holding  him  by  the  throat  still  when  they  picked  us  up. 
He  was  black  in  the  face.  It  was  too  much  for  them.  It  seems  they  rushed 
us  aft  together,  gripped  as  we  were,  screaming  'Murder!'  like  a  lot  of 
lunatics,  and  broke  into  the  cuddy.  And  the  ship  running  for  her  life, 
touch  and  go  all  the  time,  any  minute  her  last  in  a  sea  fit  to  turn  your 
hair  gray  only  a-looking  at  it.  I  understand  that  the  skipper,  too,  started 
raving  like  the  rest  of  them.  The  man  had  been  deprived  of  sleep  for 
more  than  a  week,  and  to  have  this  sprung  on  him  at  the  height  of  a 
furious  gale  nearly  drove  him  out  of  his  mind.  I  wonder  they  didn't  fling 
me  overboard  after  getting  the  carcass  of  their  precious  shipmate  out 
of  my  fingers.  They  had  rather  a  job  to  separate  us,  I've  been  told.  A 
sufficiently  fierce  story  to  make  an  old  judge  and  a  respectable  jury  sit 
up  a  bit.  The  first  thing  I  heard  when  I  came  to  myself  was  the  madden- 
ing howling  of  that  endless  gale,  and  on  that  the  voice  of  the  old  man. 
He  was  hanging  on  to  my  bunk,  staring  into  my  face  out  of  his  sou'wester. 
"  'Mr.  Leggatt,  you  have  killed  a  man.  You  can  act  no  longer  as  chief 
mate  of  this  ship.' " 

His  care  to  subdue  his  voice  made  it  sound  monotonous.  He  rested  a 
hand  on  the  end  of  the  skylight  to  steady  himself  with,  and  all  that  time 
did  not  stir  a  limb,  so  far  as  I  could  see.  "Nice  little  tale  for  a  quiet  tea 
party,"  he  concluded  in  the  same  tone. 

One  of  my  hands,  too,  rested  on  the  end  of  the  skylight;  neither  did 
I  stir  a  limb,  so  far  as  I  knew.  We  stood  less  than  a  foot  from  each  other 
It  occurred  to  me  that  if  old  "Bless  my  soul-you  don't  say  so"  were  to 
put  his  head  up  the  companion  and  catch  sight  of  us,  he  would  think 
he  was  seeing  double,  or  imagine  himself  come  upon  a  scene  of  weird 
witchcraft;  the  strange  captain  having  a  quiet  confabulation  by  the 
wheel  with  his  own  gray  ghost.  I  became  very  much  concerned  to  prevent 
anything  of  the  sort.  I  heard  the  other's  soothing  undertone. 

"My  father's  a  parson  in  Norfolk,"  it  said.  Evidently  he  had  forgotten 
he  had  told  me  this  important  fact  before.  Truly  a  nice  little  tale. 

"You  had  better  slip  down  into  my  stateroom  now,"  I  said,  moving 
off  stealthily.  My  double  followed  my  movements;  our  bare  feet  made 
no  sound;  I  let  him  in,  closed  the  door  with  care,  and,  after  giving  a  call 
to  the  second  mate,  returned  on  deck  for  my  relief. 

"Not  much  sign  of  any  wind  yet,"  I  remarked  when  he  approached. 
No  sir.  Not  much,    he  assented,  sleepily,  in  his  hoarse  voice,  with  just 
enough  deference,  no  more,  and  barely  suppressing  a  yawn. 

"Well,  that's  all  you  have  to  look  out  for.  You  have  got  your  orders  " 

"Yes,  sir." 

I  paced  a  turn  or  two  on  the  poop  and  saw  him  take  up  his  position 
face  forward  with  his  elbow  in  the  ratlines  of  the  mizzen-riggin*  before 
I  went  below.  The  mate's  faint  snoring  was  still  going  on  peacefully  The 
cuddy  lamp  was  burning  over  the  table  on  which  stood  a  vase  with 
flowers,  a  polite  attention  from  the  ships'  provision  merchant-the  last 
flowers  we  should  see  for  the  next  three  months  at  the  very  least   Twe 
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bunches  of  bananas  hung  from  the  beam  symmetrically,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  rudder  casing.  Everything  was  as  before  in  the  ship— except  that 
two  of  her  captain's  sleeping  suits  were  simultaneously  in  use,  one  motion- 
less in  the  cuddy,  the  other  keeping  very  still  in  the  captain's  stateroom. 

It  must  be  explained  here  that  my  cabin  had  the  form  of  the  capital 
letter  L,  the  door  being  within  the  angle  and  opening  into  the  short 
part  of  the  letter.  A  couch  was  to  the  left,  the  bed-place  to  the  right;  my 
writing  desk  and  the  chronometers'  table  faced  the  door.  But  anyone 
opening  it,  unless  he  stepped  right  inside,  had  no  view  of  what  I  call 
the  long  (or  vertical)  part  of  the  letter.  It  contained  some  lockers  sur- 
mounted by  a  book  case;  and  a  few  clothes,  a  thick  jacket  or  two,  caps, 
oilskin  coat,  and  such  like,  hung  on  hooks.  There  was  at  the  bottom  of 
that  part  a  door  opening  into  my  bathroom,  which  could  be  entered  also 
directly  from  the  saloon.  But  that  way  was  never  used. 

The  mysterious  arrival  had  discovered  the  advantage  of  this  particular 
shape.  Entering  my  room,  lighted  strongly  by  a  big  bulkhead  lamp  swung 
on  gimbals  above  my  writing  desk,  I  did  not  see  him  anywhere  till  he 
stepped  out  quietly  from  behind  the  coats  hung  in  the  recessed  part. 

1  heard  somebody  moving  about,  and  went  in  there  at  once,"  he 
whispered. 

I,  too,  spoke  under  my  breath. 

"Nobody  is  likely  to  come  in  here  without  knocking  and  getting  per- 
mission." 

He  nodded.  His  face  was  thin  and  the  sunburn  faded,  as  though  he 
had  been  ill.  And  no  wonder.  He  had  been,  I  heard  presently,  kept  under 
arrest  in  his  cabin  for  nearly  seven  weeks.  But  there  was  nothing  sickly 
in  his  eyes  or  in  his  expression.  He  was  not  a  bit  like  me,  really;  yet,  as 
we  stood  leaning  over  my  bed-place,  whispering  side  by  side,  with  our 
dark  heads  together  and  our  backs  to  the  door,  anybody  bold  enough 
to  open  it  stealthily  would  have  been  treated  to  the  uncanny  sight  of  a 
double  captain  busy  talking  in  whispers  with  his  other  self. 

"But  all  this  doesn't  tell  me  how  you  came  to  hang  on  to  our  side  lad- 
der," I  inquired,  in  the  hardly  audible  murmurs  we  used,  after  he  had 
told  me  something  more  of  the  proceedings  on  board  the  Sephora  once 
the  bad  weather  was  over. 

"When  we  sighted  Java  Head  I  had  had  time  to  think  all  those  matters 
out  several  times  over.  I  had  six  weeks  of  doing  nothing  else,  and  with 
only  an  hour  or  so  every  evening  for  a  tramp  on  the  quarter-deck." 

He  whispered,  his  arms  folded  on  the  side  of  my  bed-place,  staring 
through  the  open  port.  And  I  could  imagine  perfectly  the  manner  of  this 
thinking  out— a  stubborn  if  not  a  steadfast  operation;  something  of  which 
I  should  have  been  perfectly  incapable. 

"I  reckoned  it  would  be  dark  before  we  closed  with  the  land,"  he 
continued,  so  low  that  I  had  to  strain  my  hearing,  near  as  we  were  to 
each  other,  shoulder  touching  shoulder  almost.  "So  I  asked  to  speak  to 
the  old  man.  He  always  seemed  very  sick  when  he  came  to  see  me— as 
if  he  could  not  look  me  in  the  face.  You  know,  that  foresail  saved  the  ship. 
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She  was  too  deep  to  have  run  long  under  bare  poles.  And  it  was  I  that 
managed  to  set  it  for  him.  Anyway,  he  came.  When  I  had  him  in  my 
cabin-he  stood  by  the  door  looking  at  me  as  if  I  had  the  halter  around 
my  neck  already-I  asked  him  right  away  to  leave  my  cabin  door  un- 
locked at  night  while  the  ship  was  going  through  Sunda  Straits.  There 
would  be  the  Java  coast  within  two  or  three  miles,  off  Angier  Point. 
I  wanted  nothing  more.  I've  had  a  prize  for  swimming  mv  second  year 
in  the  Conway." 

"I  can  believe  it,"  I  breathed  out. 

"God  only  knows  why  they  locked  me  in  every  night.  To  see  some  of 
their  faces  you'd  have  thought  they  were  afraid  I'd  go  about  at  night 
strangling  people.  Am  I  a  murdering  brute?  Do  I  look  it?  By  Jove!  if  I 
had^  been  he  wouldn't  have  trusted  himself  like  that  into  my  room. 
You'll  say  I  might  have  chucked  him  aside  and  bolted  out,  there  and 
then-it  was  dark  already.  Well,  no.  And  for  the  same  reason  I  wouldn't 
think  of  trying  to  smash  the  door.  There  would  have  been  a  rush  to  stop 
me  at  the  noise,  and  I  did  not  mean  to  get  into  a  confounded  scrimmage 
Somebody  else  might  have  got  killed-for  I  would  not  have  broken  out 
only  to  get  chucked  back,  and  I  did  not  want  any  more  of  that  work. 
He  refused,  looking  more  sick  than  ever.  He  was  afraid  of  the  men,  and 
also  of  that  old  second  mate  of  his  who  had  been  sailing  with  him  for 
years-a  gray-headed  old  humbug;  and  his  steward,  too,  had  been  with 
him  devil  knows  how  long-seventeen  years  or  more-a  dogmatic  sort 
or  loafer  who  hated  me  like  poison,  just  because  I  was  the  chief  mate. 
No  chief  mate  ever  made  more  than  one  voyage  in  the  Sephora,  you 
know.  Those  two  old  chaps  ran  the  ship.  Devil  only  knows  what  the 
skipper  wasn't  afraid  of  (all  his  nerve  went  to  pieces  altogether  in  that 
hellish  spell  of  bad  weather  we  had) -of  what  the  law  would  do  to  him- 
of  his  wife,  perhaps.  Oh,  yes!  she's  on  board.  Though  I  don't  think  she 
would  have  meddled.  She  would  have  been  only  too  glad  to  have  me 
out  of  the  ship  in  any  way.  The  'brand  of  Cain'  business,  don't  you  see 
Thats  all  right.  I  was  ready  enough  to  go  off  wandering  on  the  face  of 
the  earth-and  that  was  price  enough  to  pay  for  an  Abel  of  that  sort 
Anyhow,  he  wouldn't  listen  to  me.  'This  thing  must  take  its  course    I 
represent  the  law  here.'  He  was  shaking  like  a  leaf.  'So  you  won't?' 
No!   'Then  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  sleep  on  that,'  I  said,  and  turned 
my  back  on  him.  'I  wonder  that  you  can,'  cries  he,  and  locks  the  door 

Well,  after  that,  I  couldn't.  Not  very  well.  That  was  three  weeks  ago 
We  have  had  a  slow  passage  through  the  Java  Sea;  drifted  about 
Canmata  for  ten  days.  When  we  anchored  here  they  thought  I  suppose 
it  was  all  right.  The  nearest  land  (and  that's  five  miles)  is  the  ship's 
destination;  the  consul  would  soon  set  about  catching  me-  and  there 
would  have  been  no  object  in  bolting  to  these  islets  there.  I  don't  suppose 
there's  a  drop  of  water  on  them.  I  don't  know  how  it  was,  but  tonight 
that  steward,  after  bringing  me  my  supper,  went  out  to  let  me  eat  it 
and  left  the  door  unlocked.  And  I  ate  it-all  there  was,  too.  After  I  had 
finished  I  strolled  out  on  the  quarter-deck.  I  don't  know  that  I  meant  to 
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do  anything.  A  breath  of  fresh  air  was  all  I  wanted,  I  believe.  Then  a 
sudden  temptation  came  over  me.  I  kicked  off  my  slippers  and  was  in 
the  water  before  I  had  made  up  my  mind  fairly.  Somebody  heard  the 
splash  and  they  raised  an  awful  hullabaloo.  'He's  gone!  Lower  the  boats! 
He's  committed  suicide!  No,  he's  swimming/  Certainly  I  was  swimming. 
It's  not  so  easy  for  a  swimmer  like  me  to  commit  suicide  by  drowning. 
I  landed  on  the  nearest  islet  before  the  boat  left  the  ship's  side.  I  heard 
them  pulling  about  in  the  dark,  hailing,  and  so  on,  but  after  a  bit  they 
gave  up.  Everything  quieted  down  and  the  anchorage  became  as  still  as 
death.  I  sat  down  on  a  stone  and  began  to  think.  I  felt  certain  they  would 
start  searching  for  me  at  daylight.  There  was  no  place  to  hide  on  those 
stony  things-and  if  there  had  been,  what  would  have  been  the  good? 
But  now  I  was  clear  of  that  ship,  I  was  not  going  back.  So  after  a  while 
I  took  off  all  my  clothes,  tied  them  up  in  a  bundle  with  a  stone  inside, 
and  dropped  them  in  the  deep  water  on  the  outer  side  of  that  islet.  That 
was  suicide  enough  for  me.  Let  them  think  what  they  liked,  but  I  didn't 
mean  to  drown  myself.  I  meant  to  swim  till  I  sank-but  that's  not  the  same 
thing.  I  struck  out  for  another  of  these  little  islands,  and  it  was  from 
that  one  that  I  first  saw  your  riding  light.  Something  to  swim  for.  I  went 
on  easily,  and  on  the  way  I  came  upon  a  flat  rock  a  foot  or  two  above 
water.  In  the  daytime,  I  dare  say,  you  might  make  it  out  with  a  glass 
from  your  poop.  I  scrambled  up  on  it  and  rested  myself  for  a  bit.  Then 
I  made  another  start.  That  last  spell  must  have  been  over  a  mile." 

His  whisper  was  getting  fainter  and  fainter,  and  all  the  time  he  stared 
straight  out  through  the  porthole,  in  which  there  was  not  even  a  star  to 
be  seen.  I  had  not  interrupted  him.  There  was  something  that  made  com- 
ment impossible  in  his  narrative,  or  perhaps  in  himself;  a  sort  of  feelin£> 
a  quality,  which  I  can't  find  a  name  for.  And  whence  ceased,  all  I 
found  was  a  futile  whisper:  "So  you  swam  for  our  light?" 

"Yes-straight  for  it.  It  was  something  to  swim  for.  I  couldn't  see  any 
stars  low  down  because  the  coast  was  in  the  way,  and  I  couldn't  see  the 
land,  either.  The  water  was  like  glass.  One  might  have  been  swimming 
in  a  confounded  thousand-feet  deep  cistern  with  no  place  for  scrambling 
out  anywhere;  but  what  I  didn't  like  was  the  notion  of  swimming  round 
and  round  like  a  crazed  bullock  before  I  gave  out;  and  as  I  didn't  mean 
to  go  back  ...  No.  Do  you  see  me  being  hauled  back,  stark  naked,  off 
one  of  these  little  islands  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  and  fighting  like  a  wild 
beast?  Somebody  would  have  got  killed  for  certain,  and  I  did  not  want 
any  of  that.  So  I  went  on.  Then  your  ladder-" 
"Why  didn't  you  hail  the  ship?"  I  asked,  a  little  louder. 
He  touched  my  shoulder  lightly.  Lazy  footsteps  came  right  over  our 
heads  and  stopped.  The  second  mate  had  crossed  from  the  other  side  of 
the  poop  and  might  have  been  hanging  over  the  rail,  for  all  we  knew. 

"He  couldn't  hear  us  talking-could  he?"  My  double  breathed  into 
my  ear,  anxiously. 

His  anxiety  was  an  answer,  a  sufficient  answer,  to  the  question  1  had 
put  to  him.  An  answer  containing  all  the  difficulty  of  that  situation.  I 
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bSovelS1016  qUietly'  t0  make  SUre'  A  l0ud6r  WMd  ™ght  h-e 
"Who's  that?"  he  whispered  then 

yo'^do  f  C°nd  mate'  BUt  I  d0n,t  ^  much  more  of  the  feIlow  than 

char"e  12^  f  httIe  ab°Ut  myself.  I  had  been  appointed  to  take 
loo  T  dS!  I  leaSt."Xpected  pything  of  the  sort,  not  quite  a  fortnight 
Port   otok  ahTI  6       r  the  **«  *»  Pe°Ple-  Hadn't  had  the  time  in 

Lev  was  )hft  T  me  °r  SIZC  ajlyb°d5:  "P-  And  aS  t0  the  crew>  a11  *ey 
knew  was  that  I  was  appointed  to  take  the  ship  home.  For  the  rest   I 

was  almost  as  mnch  of  a  stranger  on  board  as  himself,  I  said  And  at  the 

moment  I  felt  it  most  aentely.  I  felt  that  it  wonld  take  very  little  to  make 

me  a  suspect  person  in  the  eyes  of  the  ship's  company.      Y 

f„^  had  tur"ed  ab°?t  meanthne;  and  we,  the  two  strangers  in  the  shin 
faced  each  other  in  identical  attitudes.  P' 

"Your  ladder-"  he  murmured,  after  a  silence.  "Who'd  have  thought  of 

fef  "ftthen         hanglT  °Ver  ?  "ight  »  a  shiP  anch0-d  outTer  ! 
teit  just  then  a  very  unpleasant  faintness.  After  the  life  I've  been  leading 
for  nme  weeks,  anybody  would  have  got  out  of  condition    I  wa  nl 

STS?  *  SWimming,  r°Und  3S  far  as  y°ur  rudde'  chains   And   hZd 
beho  d!  there  was  a  ladder  to  get  hold  of.  After  I  gripped  ft  I  said  to 

Shtl  woat,Vhe-g0°d?'  Wh6n  1  SaW  a  man's  hladPlooklg  over  I 

about  ™fand  llnT  ^  "°  USC'  W"h  a11  &e  shiP  lowing 

aoout  me  and  the  other  people  pretty  certain  to  be  round  here  in  the 

fo eTwent  of  ll°Vv  "^  t0  be  S6en'  t0  taIk  with  «■££  £ 
S^lmetUToftsoTt11"1  '  W°UM  W  "*  "  "  '  **»  * 

inSutey  ^  th6y  Wdl  be  r°Und  here  P-56"11^"  I  a^d  with  some 
"Quite  likely,"  he  said  faintly. 

sho^er^  6Xtreme,y  haggard  aU  °f  &  Sudden-  His  head  rolled  on  his 
■yZTj;?  TW"6  then'  Meandme  get  fato  Aat  bed>"  *  Spared. 

jx  issssfsas  r h^r  rrhwerbundemeat,h- This 

Si  l£t&  Sir  W  r  Cg «  -  ZS£  eS: 

Ana  then   with  his  face  nearly  hidden,  he  must  have  looked  exactlv  *,< 
h-  «*  .  .hough,  ,„/«  -^.^S'S^i^"^ 
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safety,  but  I  sat  down  on  the  couch,  and  once  there  I  felt  unwilling  to 
rise  and  hunt  for  a  pin.  I  would  do  it  in  a  moment.  I  was  extremely  tired, 
in  a  peculiarly  intimate  way,  by  the  strain  of  stealthiness,  by  the  effort 
of  whispering  and  the  general  secrecy  of  this  excitement.  It  was  three 
o'clock  by  now  and  I  had  been  on  my  feet  since  nine,  but  I  was  not 
sleepy;  I  could  not  have  gone  to  sleep.  I  sat  there,  fagged  out,  looking 
at  the  curtains,  trying  to  clear  my  mind  of  the  confused  sensation  of 
being  in  two  places  at  once,  and  greatly  bothered  by  an  exasperating 
knocking  in  my  head.  It  was  a  relief  to  discover  suddenly  that  it  was 
not  in  my  head  at  all,  but  on  the  outside  of  the  door.  Before  I  could  col- 
lect myself  the  words  "Come  in"  were  out  of  my  mouth,  and  the  steward 
entered  with  a  tray,  bringing  in  my  morning  coffee.  I  had  slept,  after  all, 
and  I  was  so  frightened  that  I  shouted,  "This  way!  I  am  here,  steward 
as  though  he  had  been  miles  away.  He  put  down  the  tray  on  the  table 
next  the  couch  and  only  then  said,  very  quietly,  "I  can  see  you  are  here, 
sir."  I  felt  him  give  me  a  keen  look,  but  I  dared  not  meet  his  eyes  just 
then.  He  must  have  wondered  why  I  had  drawn  the  curtains  of  my  bed 
before  going  to  sleep  on  the  couch.  He  went  out,  hooking  the  door  open 

as  usual.  , 

I  heard  the  crew  washing  decks  above  me.  I  knew  I  would  have  been 
told  at  once  if  there  had  been  any  wind.  Calm,  I  thought,  and  I  was 
doubly  vexed.  Indeed,  I  felt  dual  more  than  ever.  The  steward  reappeared 
suddenly  in  the  doorway.  I  jumped  up  from  the  couch  so  quickly  that 
he  gave  a  start. 

"What  do  you  want  here?" 
"Close  your  port,  sir-they  are  washing  decks." 
"It  is  closed,"  I  said,  reddening. 

"Very  well,  sir."  But  he  did  not  move  from  the  doorway  and  returned 
my  stare  in  an  extraordinary,  equivocal  manner  for  a  time.  Then  his  eyes 
wavered,  all  his  expression  changed,  and  in  a  voice  unusually  gentle, 
almost  coaxingly: 
"May  I  come  in  to  take  the  empty  cup  away,  sir?" 
"Of  course!"  I  turned  my  back  on  him  while  he  popped  in  and  out. 
Then  I  unhooked  and  closed  the  door  and  even  pushed  the  bolt.  This 
sort  of  thing  could  not  go  on  very  long.  The  cabin  was  as  hot  as  an 
oven,  too.  I  took  a  peep  at  my  double,  and  discovered  that  he  had  not 
moved,  his  arm  was  still  over  his  eyes;  but  his  chest  heaved;  his  hair  was 
wet;  his  chin  glistened  with  perspiration.  I  reached  over  him  and  opened 
the  port. 

"I  must  show  myself  on  deck,"  I  reflected. 

Of  course,  theoretically,  I  could  do  what  I  liked,  with  no  one  to  say  nay 
to  me  within  the  whole  circle  of  the  horizon;  but  to  lock  my  cabin  door 
and  take  the  key  away  I  did  not  dare.  Directly  I  put  my  head  out  of  the 
companion  I  saw  the  group  of  my  two  officers,  the  second  mate  bare- 
footed, the  chief  mate  in  long  india-rubber  boots,  near  the  break  of  the 
poop,  and  the  steward  halfway  down  the  poop  ladder  talking  to  them 
eagerly.  He  happened  to  catch  sight  of  me  and  dived,  the  second  ran 
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down  on  the  main  deck  shouting  some  order  or  other,  and  the  chief  mate 
came  to  meet  me,  touching  his  cap. 

There  was  a  sort  of  curiosity  in  his  eye  that  I  did  not  like.  I  don't 
know  whether  the  steward  had  told  them  that  I  was  "queer"  only,  or 
downright  drunk,  but  I  know  the  man  meant  to  have  a  good  look  at  me. 
I  watched  him  coming  with  a  smile  which,  as  he  got  into  point-blank 
range,  took  effect  and  froze  his  very  whiskers.  I  did  not  give  him  time 
to  open  his  lips. 

"Square  the  yards  by  lifts  and  braces  before  the  hands  go  to  break- 
fast." 

It  was  the  first  particular  order  I  had  given  on  board  that  ship;  and 
I  stayed  on  deck  to  see  it  executed,  too.  I  had  felt  the  need  of  asserting 
myself  without  loss  of  time.  That  sneering  young  cub  got  taken  down  a 
peg  or  two  on  that  occasion,  and  I  also  seized  the  opportunity  of  having 
a  good  look  at  the  face  of  every  foremast  man  as  they  filed  past  me  to  go 
to  the  after  braces.  At  breakfast  time,  eating  nothing  myself,  I  presided 
with  such  frigid  dignity  that  the  two  mates  were  only  too  glad  to  escape 
from  the  cabin  as  soon  as  decency  permitted  and  all  the  time  the  dual 
working  of  my  mind  distracted  me  almost  to  the  point  of  insanity.  I  was 
constantly  watching  myself,  my  secret  self,  as  dependent  on  my  actions 
as  my  own  personality,  sleeping  in  that  bed,  behind  that  door  which  faced 
me  as  I  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table.  It  was  very  much  like  being  mad,  only 
it  was  worse  because  one  was  aware  of  it. 

I  had  to  shake  him  for  a  solid  minute,  but  when  at  last  he  opened  his 
eyes  it  was  in  the  full  possession  of  his  senses,  with  an  inquiring  look. 

"All's  well  so  far,"  I  whispered.  "Now  you  must  vanish  into  the  bath- 
room." 

He  did  so,  as  noiseless  as  a  ghost,  and  I  then  rang  for  the  steward, 
und  facing  him  boldly,  directed  him  to  tidy  up  my  stateroom  while  I 
was  having  my  bath-"and  be  quick  about  it."  As  my  tone  admitted  of 
no  excuses,  he  said,  "Yes,  sir,"  and  ran  off  to  fetch  his  dustpan  and 
brushes.  I  took  a  bath  and  did  most  of  my  dressing,  splashing,  and 
whistling  softly  for  the  steward's  edification,  while  the  secret  sharer 
of  my  life  stood  drawn  up  bolt  upright  in  that  little  space,  his  face 
looking  very  sunken  in  daylight,  his  eyelids  lowered  under  the  stern,  dark 
line  of  his  eyebrows  drawn  together  by  a  slight  frown. 

When  I  left  him  there  to  go  back  to  my  room  the  steward  was  finishing 
dusting.  I  sent  for  the  mate  and  engaged  him  in  some  insignificant  con- 
versation. It  was,  as  it  were,  trifling  with  the  terrific  character  of  his 
whiskers;  but  my  object  was  to  give  him  an  opportunity  for  a  good  look 
at  my  cabin.  And  then  I  could  at  last  shut,  with  a  clear  conscience,  the 
door  of  my  stateroom  and  get  my  double  back  into  the  recessed  part. 
There  was  nothing  else  for  it.  He  had  to  sit  still  on  a  small  folding  stool, 
half  smothered  by  the  heavy  coats  hanging  there.  We  listened  to  the 
steward  going  into  the  bathroom  out  of  the  saloon,  filling  the  water 
bottles  there,  scrubbing  the  bath,  setting  things  to  rights,  whisk,  bang, 
clatter— out  again  into  the  saloon— turn  the  key— click.   Such  was  my 
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scheme  for  keeping  my  second  self  invisible.  Nothing  better  could  be 
contrived  under  the  circumstances.  And  there  we  sat;  I  at  my  writing 
desk  ready  to  appear  busy  with  some  papers,  he  behind  me,  out  of  sight 
of  the  door.  It  would  not  have  been  prudent  to  talk  in  daytime;  and  I 
could  not  have  stood  the  excitement  of  that  queer  sense  of  whispering  to 
myself.  Now  and  then,  glancing  over  my  shoulder,  I  saw  him  far  back 
there,  sitting  rigidly  on  the  low  stool,  his  bare  feet  close  together,  his 
arms  folded,  his  head  hanging  on  his  breast-and  perfectly  still.  Anybody 
would  have  taken  him  for  me. 

I  was  fascinated  by  it  myself.  Every  moment  I  had  to  glance  over  my 
shoulder.  I  was  looking  at  him  when  a  voice  outside  the  door  said: 

"Beg  pardon,  sir." 

"Well!"  ...  I  kept  my  eyes  on  him,  and  so,  when  the  voice  putside 
the  door  announced,  "There's  a  ship's  boat  coming  our  way,  sir,"  I  saw 
him  give  a  start— the  first  movement  he  had  made  for  hours.  But  he  did 
not  raise  his  bowed  head. 

"All  right.  Get  the  ladder  over." 

I  hesitated.  Should  I  whisper  something  to  him?  But  what?  His  im- 
mobility seemed  to  have  been  never  disturbed.  What  could  I  tell  him  he 
did  not  know  already?  .  .  .  Finally  I  went  on  deck. 

II 

The  skipper  of  the  Sephora  had  a  thin  red  whisker  all  round  his  face, 
and  the  sort  of  complexion  that  goes  with  hair  of  that  color;  also  the  par- 
ticular, rather  smeary  shade  of  blue  in  the  eyes.  He  was  not  exactly  a 
showy  figure;  his  shoulders  were  high,  his  stature  but  middling-one  leg 
slightly  more  bandy  than  the  other.  He  shook  hands,  looking  vaguely 
around.  A  spiritless  tenacity  was  his  main  characteristic,  I  judged.  I  be- 
haved with  a  politeness  which  seemed  to  disconcert  him.  Perhaps  he  was 
shy.  He  mumbled  to  me  as  if  he  were  ashamed  of  what  he  was  saying; 
gave  his  name  (it  was  something  like  Archbold-but  at  this  distance  of 
years  I  hardly  am  sure),  his  ship's  name,  and  a  few  other  particulars  of 
that  sort,  in  the  manner  of  a  criminal  making  a  reluctant  and  doleful  con- 
fession. He  had  had  terrible  weather  on  the  passage  out-terrible- 
terrible— wife  aboard,  too. 

By  this  time  we  were  seated  in  the  cabin  and  the  steward  brought 
in  a  tray  with  a  bottle  and  glasses.  "Thanks!  No."  Never  took  liquor. 
Would  have  some  water,  though.  He  drank  two  tumblerfuls.  Terrible 
thirsty  work.  Ever  since  daylight  had  been  exploring  the  islands  round 
his  ship. 

"What  was  that  for-fun?"  I   asked,  with  an  appearance  of  polite 

interest. 

"No!"  He  sighed.  "Painful  duty." 

As  he  persisted  in  his  mumbling  and  I  wanted  my  double  to  hear 
every  word,  I  hit  upon  the  notion  of  informing  him  that  I  regretted  to 
say  I  was  hard  of  hearing. 
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"Such  a  young  man,  too!"  he  nodded,  keeping  his  smeary  blue,  unin- 
telligent eyes  fastened  upon  me.  What  was  the  cause  of  it-some  disease? 
he  inquired,  without  the  least  sympathy  and  as  if  he  thought  that,  if  so, 
I'd  got  no  more  than  I  deserved. 

"Yes;  disease,"  I  admitted  in  a  cheerful  tone  which  seemed  to  shock 
him.  But  my  point  was  gained,  because  he  had  to  raise  his  voice  to 
give  me  his  tale.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  record  that  version.  It  was  just 
over  two  months  since  all  this  had  happened,  and  he  had  thought  so 
much  about  it  that  he  seemed  completely  muddled  as  to  its  bearings,  but 
still  immensely  impressed. 

"What  would  you  think  of  such  a  thing  happening  on  board  your  own 
ship?  IVe  had  the  Sephora  for  these  fifteen  years.  I  am  a  well-known 
shipmaster." 

He  was  densely  distressed-and  perhaps  I  should  have  sympathized 
with  him  if  I  had  been  able  to  detach  my  mental  vision  from  the  un- 
suspected sharer  of  my  cabin  as  though  he  were  my  second  self.  There 
he  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  bulkhead,  four  or  five  feet  from  us,  no 
more,  as  we  sat  in  the  saloon.  I  looked  politely  at  Captain  Archbold  (if 
that  was  his  name),  but  it  was  the  other  I  saw,  in  a  gray  sleeping  suit, 
seated  on  a  low  stool,  his  bare  feet  close  together,  his  arms  folded,  and 
every  word  said  between  us  falling  into  the  ears  of  his  dark  head  bowed 
on  his  chest. 

"I  have  been  at  sea  now,  man  and  boy,  for  seven-and-thirty  years, 
and  I've  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  happening  in  an  English  ship.  And 
that  it  should  be  my  ship.  Wife  on  board,  too." 

I  was  hardly  listening  to  him. 

"Don't  you  think,"  I  said,  "that  the  heavy  sea  which,  you  told  me,  came 
aboard  just  then  might  have  killed  the  man?  I  have  seen  the  sheer  weight 
of  a  sea  kill  a  man  very  neatly,  by  simply  breaking  his  neck." 

"Good  God!"  he  uttered,  impressively,  fixing  his  smeary  blue  eyes  on 
me.  The  sea!  No  man  killed  by  the  sea  ever  looked  like  that."  He  seemed 
positively  scandalized  at  my  suggestion.  And  as  I  gazed  at  him,  cer- 
tainly not  prepared  for  anything  original  on  his  part,  he  advanced  his 
head  close  to  mine  and  thrust  his  tongue  out  at  me  so  suddenly  that  I 
couldn  t  help  starting  back. 

T£^*te*  scoring  over  my  cam™ess  in  this  graphic  way  he  nodded  wisely. 
It  I  had  seen  the  sight,  he  assured  me,  I  would  never  forget  it  as  long  as 
I  lived.  The  weather  was  too  bad  to  give  the  corpse  a  proper  sea  burial. 
So  next  day  at  dawn  they  took  it  up  on  the  poop,  covering  its  face  with 
a  bit  of  bunting;  he  read  a  short  prayer,  and  then,  just  as  it  was,  in  its 
oilskins  and  long  boots,  they  launched  it  amongst  those  mountainous  seas 
that  seemed  ready  every  moment  to  swallow  up  the  ship  herself  and  the 
terrified  lives  on  board  of  her. 

"That  reefed  foresail  saved  you,"  I  threw  in. 

"Under  God-it  did,"  he  exclaimed  fervently.  "It  was  by  a  special 
mercy,  I  firmly  believe,  that  it  stood  some  of  those  hurricane  squalls  " 

"It  was  the  setting  of  that  sail  which-"  I  began. 
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"God's  own  hand  in  it,"  he  interrupted  me.  "Nothing  less  could  have 
done  it.  I  don't  mind  telling  you  that  I  hardly  dared  give  the  order.  It 
seemed  impossible  that  we  could  touch  anything  without  losing  it,  and 
then  our  last  hope  would  have  been  gone." 

The  terror  of  that  gale  was  on  him  yet.  I  let  him  go  on  for  a  bit,  then 
said,  casually-as  if  returning  to  a  minor  subject: 

"You  were  very  anxious  to  give  up  your  mate  to  the  shore  people,  I 

believe?" 

He  was.  To  the  law.  His  obscure  tenacity  on  that  point  had  in  it  some- 
thing incomprehensible  and  a  little  awful;  something,  as  it  were,  mystical, 
quite  apart  from  his  anxiety  that  he  should  not  be  suspected  of 
"countenancing  any  doings  of  that  sort."  Seven-and-thirty  virtuous  years 
at  sea,  of  which  over  twenty  of  immaculate  command,  and  the  last  fifteen 
in  the'  Sephora  seemed  to  have  laid  him  under  some  pitiless  obligation. 

"And  you  know,"  he  went  on,  groping  shamefacedly  amongst  his 
feelings,  "I  did  not  engage  that  young  fellow.  His  people  had  some 
interest  with  my  owners.  I  was  in  a  way  forced  to  take  him  on.  He  looked 
very  smart,  very  gentlemanly,  and  all  that.  But  do  you  know-I  never 
liked  him,  somehow.  I  am  a  plain  man.  You  see,  he  wasn't  exactly  the 
sort  for  the  chief  mate  of  a  ship  like  the  Sephora" 

I  had  become  so  connected  in  thoughts  and  impressions  with  the  secret 
sharer  of  my  cabin  that  I  felt  as  if  I,  personally,  were  being  given  to 
understand  that  I,  too,  was  not  the  sort  that  would  have  done  for  the 
chief  mate  of  a  ship  like  the  Sephora.  I  had  no  doubt  of  it  in  my  mind. 

"Not  at  all  the  style  of  man.  You  understand,"  he  insisted,  superfluously, 
looking  hard  at  me. 

I  smiled  urbanely.  He  seemed  at  a  loss  for  a  while. 
"I  suppose  I  must  report  a  suicide." 
"Beg  pardon?" 

"Sui-cide!  That's  what  I'll  have  to  write  to  my  owners  directly  I  get  m. 
"Unless  you  manage  to  recover  him  before  tomorrow,"  I  assented,  dis- 
passionately ...  "I  mean,  alive." 

He  mumbled  something  which  I  really  did  not  catch,  and  I  turned  my 
ear  to  him  in  a  puzzled  manner.  He  fairly  bawled: 

"The  land-I  say,  the  mainland  is  at  least  seven  miles  off  my  anchorage. 
"About  that." 

My  lack  of  excitement,  of  curiosity,  of  surprise,  of  any  sort  of  pro- 
nounced interest,  began  to  arouse  his  distrust.  But  except  for  the  felicitous 
pretense  of  deafness  I  had  not  tried  to  pretend  anything.  I  had  felt  utterly 
incapable  of  playing  the  part  of  ignorance  properly,  and  therefore  was 
afraid  to  try.  It  is  also  certain  that  he  had  brought  some  ready-made 
suspicions  with  him,  and  that  he  viewed  my  politeness  as  a  strange  and 
unnatural  phenomenon.  And  yet  how  else  could  I  have  received  him? 
Not  heartily!  That  was  impossible  for  psychological  reasons,  which,  I 
need  not  state  here.  My  only  object  was  to  keep  off  his  inquiries.  Surlily? 
Yes,  but  surliness  might  have  provoked  a  point-blank  question.  From  its 
novelty  to  him  and  from  its  nature,  punctilious  courtesy  was  the  manner 
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best  calculated  to  restrain  the  man.  But  there  was  the  danger  of  his 
breaking  through  my  defense  bluntly.  I  could  not,  I  think,  have  met  him 
by  a  direct  lie,  also  for  psychological  (not  moral)  reasons.  If  he  had  only 
known  how  afraid  I  was  of  his  putting  my  feeling  of  identity  with  the 
other  to  the  test!  But,  strangely  enough— (I  thought  of  it  only  afterward) 
—I  believe  that  he  was  not  a  little  disconcerted  by  the  reverse  side  of 
that  weird  situation,  by  something  in  me  that  reminded  him  of  the  man 
he  was  seeking— suggested  a  mysterious  similitude  to  the  young  fellow  he 
had  distrusted  and  disliked  from  the  first. 

However  that  might  have  been,  the  silence  was  not  very  prolonged. 
He  took  another  oblique  step. 

"I  reckon  I  had  no  more  than  a  two-mile  pull  to  your  ship.  Not  a  bit 
more." 

"And  quite  enough,  too,  in  this  awful  heat,"  I  said. 

Another  pause  full  of  mistrust  followed.  Necessity,  they  say,  is  mother 
of  invention,  but  fear,  too,  is  not  barren  of  ingenious  suggestions.  And  I 
was  afraid  he  would  ask  me  pointblank  for  news  of  my  other  self. 

"Nice  little  saloon,  isn't  it?"  I  remarked,  as  if  noticing  for  the  first  time 
the  way  his  eyes  roamed  from  one  closed  door  to  the  other.  "And  very 
well  fitted  out,  too.  Here,  for  instance,"  I  continued,  reaching  over  the 
back  of  my  seat  negligently  and  flinging  the  door  open,  "is  my  bath- 
room." 

He  made  an  eager  movement,  but  hardly  gave  it  a  glance.  I  got  up,  shut 
the  door  of  the  bathroom,  and  invited  him  to  have  a  look  round,  as  if  I 
were  very  proud  of  my  accommodation.  He  had  to  rise  and  be  shown 
round,  but  he  went  through  the  business  without  any  raptures  whatever. 

"And  now  we'll  have  a  look  at  my  stateroom,"  I  declared,  in  a  voice 
as  loud  as  I  dared  to  make  it,  crossing  the  cabin  to  the  starboard  side 
with  purposely  heavy  steps. 

He  followed  me  in  and  gazed  around.  My  intelligent  double  had  van- 
ished. I  played  my  part. 

"Very  convenient— isn't  it?" 

"Very  nice.  Very  com  .  .  ."  He  didn't  finish,  and  went  out  brusquely 
as  if  to  escape  from  some  unrighteous  wiles  of  mine.  But  it  was  not  to 
be.  I  had  been  too  frightened  not  to  feel  vengeful;  I  felt  I  had  him  on 
the  run,  and  I  meant  to  keep  him  on  the  run.  My  polite  insistence  must 
have  had  something  menacing  in  it,  because  he  gave  in  suddenly.  And  I 
did  not  let  him  off  a  single  item;  mate's  room,  pantry,  storerooms,  the 
very  sail  locker  which  was  also  under  the  poop— he  had  to  look  into  them 
all.  When  at  last  I  showed  him  out  on  the  quarter-deck  he  drew  a  long, 
spiritless  sigh,  and  mumbled  dismally  that  he  must  really  be  going  back 
to  his  ship  now.  I  desired  my  mate,  who  had  joined  us,  to  see  to  the 
captain's  boat. 

The  man  of  whiskers  gave  a  blast  on  the  whistle  which  he  used  to 
wear  hanging  round  his  neck,  and  yelled,  "Sephora  away!"  My  double 
down  there  in  my  cabin  must  have  heard,  and  certainly  could  not  feel 
more  relieved  than  I.  Four  fellows  came  running  out  from  somewhere 
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forward  and  went  over  the  side,  while  my  own  men,  appealing  on  deck 
too  toed  the  rail.  I  escorted  my  visitor  to  the  gangway  ceremoniously 
and  nearly  overdid  it.  He  was  a  tenacious  beast.  On  the  very  tedder  he 
Imgered  and  in  that  unique,  guiltily  conscientious  mannei  of  sticking  to 

the  point:  _  „ 

"I  say  .  .  •  you  .  .  .  you  don  t  thmk  that— 

I  covered  his  voice  loudly:  w 

"Certainly  not  ...  I  am  delighted.  Good-by. 

I  had  an  idea  of  what  he  meant  to  say,  and  just  saved  myself  by  the 
privilege  of  defective  hearing.  He  was  too  shaken  geneialh/  to  mrt,  tot 
my  mate,  close  witness  of  that  parting,  looked  mystified  and  his  tace 
took  on  a  thoughtful  cast.  As  I  did  not  want  to  appear  as  if  I  wished  to 
avoid  all  communication  with  my  officers,  he  had  the  opportunity  to 

ad<teenTae  very  nice  man.  His  boat's  crew  told  our  chaps  a  very  extraordi- 
nary story,  if  what  I  am  told  by  the  steward  is  true.  I  suppose  you  had  it 
from  the  captain,  sir?" 

"Yes.  I  had  a  story  from  the  captain. 

"A  very  horrible  affair-isn't  it,  sir?" 

*'Tf-  *     " 

"Beats  all  these  tales  we  hear  about  murders  in  Yankee  ships ," 

"I  don't  think  it  beats  them.  I  don't  think  it  resembles  them  in  the 

le*Bless  my  soul-you  don't  say  so!  But  of  course  I've  no  acquaintance 
whatever  w'ith  American  ships,  not  I,  so  I  couldn't  go  against  your pl- 
edge. It's  horrible  enough  for  me  .  .  .  Butthequeeiestpartistbtte 
fellows  seemed  to  have  some  idea  the  man  was  hidden  aboard  here.  They 
had  really.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing? 

ITSfl  f-  athwart  the  quarterdeck.  No  one  of  the 
crew  forward  could  be  seen    (the   day  was   Sunday),   and  the  mate 

PU"Theere  was  some  little  dispute  about  it.  Our  chaps  took  offense. 
'As  if  we  would  harbor  a  thing  like  that,'  they  said.  Wouldn  t  you  1  ke 
to  look  for  him  in  our  coal  hole?'  Quite  a  tiff.  But  they  made  it  up  in  the 
end.  I  suppose  he  did  drown  himself.  Dont  you,  sir.'' 

"I  don't  suppose  anything." 

"You  have  no  doubt  in  the  matter,  sir? 

HeThrnifudJenly.  I  felt  I  was  producing  a  bad  impression,  but  with 
my  double  down  there  it  was  most  trying  to  be  on  deck.  And  r was 
almost  as  trying  to  be  below.  Altogether  a  nerve-trying  situation.  But  on 
he  lote  Ifelf  less  torn  in  two  when  I  was  with  him.  There  was  no one 
in  the  whole  ship  whom  I  dared  take  into  my  confidence  Since  the  hands 
had  got  to  know  his  story,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  pass  him  off 
for  anyone  else,  and  an  accidental  discovery  was  to  be  dreaded  now 
more  than  ever.  .  .  . 
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The  steward  being  engaged  in  laying  the  table  for  dinner,  we  could 
talk  only  with  our  eyes  when  I  first  went  down.  Later  in  the  afternoon 
we  had  a  cautious  try  at  whispering.  The  Sunday  quietness  of  the  ship 
was  against  us;  the  elements,  the  men  were  against  us-everything  was 
against  us  m  our  secret  partnership;  time  itself-for  this  could  not  go  on 
toreyer.  The  very  trust  in  Providence  was,  I  suppose,  denied  to  his  guilt. 
Shall  I  confess  that  this  thought  cast  me  down  very  much?  And  as  to  the 
chapter  of  accidents  which  counts  for  so  much  in  the  book  of  success  I 
could  only  hope  that  it  was  closed.  For  what  favorable  accident  could 
be  expected? 

"Did  you  hear  everything?"  were  my  first  words  as  soon  as  we  took 
up  our  position  side  by  side,  leaning  over  my  bed-place. 

He  had.  And  the  proof  of  it  was  his  earnest  whisper,  "The  man  told 
you  he  hardly  dared  to  give  the  order." 
I  understood  the  reference  to  be  to  that  saving  foresail. 
"I  assure  you  he  never  gave  the  order.  He  may  think  he  did,  but  he 
never  gave  it  He  stood  there  with  me  on  the  break  of  the  poop  after  the 
maintopsail  blew  away,  and  whimpered  about  our  last  hope-positively 
whimpered  about  it  and  nothing  else-and  the  night  coming  on!  To  hear 
ones  skipper  go  on  like  that  in  such  weather  was  enough  to  drive  any 
tellow  out  of  his  mind.  It  worked  me  up  into  a  sort  of  desperation.  I 
just  took  it  into  my  own  hands  and  went  away  from  him,  boiling,  and- 
But  what  s  the  use  telling  you?  You  know!  ...  Do  you  think  that  if  I 
had  not  been  pretty  fierce  with  them  I  should  have  got  the  men  to  do 
anything?  Not  it!  The  bosun  perhaps?  Perhaps!  It  wasn't  a  heavy  sea-it 
was  a  sea  gone  mad!  I  suppose  the  end  of  the  world  will  be  something 
like  that;  and  a  man  may  have  the  heart  to  see  it  coming  once  and  be 
done  with  it-but  to  haye  to  face  it  day  after  day-I  don't  blame  any- 
body. I  was  precious  little  better  than  the  rest.  Only-I  was  an  officer  of 
that  old  coal-wagon,  anyhow-" 

"I  quite  understand,"  I  conveyed  that  sincere  assurance  into  his  ear 
He  was  out  of  breath  with  whispering;  I  could  hear  him  pant  slightly. 
It  was  all  very  simple.  The  same  strung-up  force  which  had  given  twenty- 
four  men  a  chance,  at  least,  for  their  lives,  had,  in  a  sort  of  recoil,  crushed 
an  unworthy  mutinous  existence. 

But  I  had  no  leisure  to  weigh  the  merits  of  the  matter-footsteps  in  the 
saloon,  a  heavy  knock.  "There's  enough  wind  to  get  under  way  w  th 
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dto2dn"the  hands  up'"  *  cried  through  the  door-  "ru  be  on  deck 

I  was  going  out  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  my  ship.  Before  I  left  the 
cabin  our  eyes  met-the  eyes  of  the  only  two  strangers  on  board.  I  pointed 
to  the  recessed  part  where  the  little  campstool  awaited  him  and  laid  my 
finger  on  my  lips    He  made  a  gesture-somewhat  vague-a  little  mys 
terious,  accompanied  by  a  faint  smile,  as  if  of  regret 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enlarge  upon  the  sensations  of  a  man  who  feels 
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for  the  first  time  a  ship  move  under  his  feet  to  his  own  independent  word. 
In  my  case  they  were  not  unalloyed.  I  was  not  wholly  alone  with  my 
command;  for  there  was  that  stranger  in  my  cabin.  Or  rather  I  was  no 
completely  and  wholly  with  her.  Part  of  me  was  absent.  That  mental 
feeling  of  being  in  two  places  at  once  affected  me  physically  as  it  the 
mood  of  secrecy  had  penetrated  my  very  soul.   Before   an  hour  had 
elapsed  since  the  ship  had  begun  to  move,  having  occasion  to  ask  the 
mate  (he  stood  by  my  side)  to  take  a  compass  bearing  of  the  Fagocia, 
I  caught  myself  reaching  up  to  his  ear  in  whispers.  I  say  I  caught  myseli, 
but  enough  had  escaped  to  startle  the  man.  I  can't  describe  it  otherwise 
than  by  saying  that  he  shied.  A  grave,  preoccupied  manner,  as  though  he 
were  in  possession  of  some  perplexing  intelligence,  did  not  leave  him 
henceforth.  A  little  later  I  moved  away  from  the  rail  to  look  at  the 
compass  with  such  a  stealthy  gait  that  the  helmsman  noticed  it-and  1 
could  not  help  noticing  the  unusual  roundness  of  his  eyes.  These  are 
trifling  instances,  though  it's  to  no  commander's  advantage  to  be  sus- 
pected of  ludicrous  eccentricities.  But  I  was  also  more  seriously  affected. 
There  are  to  a  seaman  certain  words,  gestures,  that  should  in  given  con- 
ditions come  as  naturally,  as  instinctively  as  the  winking  of  a  menaced 
eye.  A  certain  order  should  spring  on  to  his  lips  without  thinking;  a  cer- 
tain sign  should  get  itself  made,  so  to  speak,  without  reflection.  But  all 
unconscious  alertness  had  abandoned  me.  I  had  to  make  an  effort  ot 
will  to  recall  myself  back  (from  the  cabin)   to  the  conditions  of  the 
moment.  I  felt  that  I  was  appearing  an  irresolute  commander  to  those 
people  who  were  watching  me  more  or  less  critically. 

And,  besides,  there  were  the  scares.  On  the  second  day  out,  tor  in- 
stance, coming  off  the  deck  in  the  afternoon  (I  had  straw  slippers  on 
my  bare  feet)  I  stopped  at  the  open  pantry  door  and  spoke  to  the 
steward.  He  was  doing  something  there  with  his  back  to  me.  At  the 
sound  of  my  voice  he  nearly  jumped  out  of  his  skin,  as  the  saying  is, 
and  incidentally  broke  a  cup. 

"What  on  earth's  the  matter  with  you?"  I  asked,  astonished. 
He  was  extremely  confused.  "Beg  pardon,  sir.  I  made  sure  you  were 
in  your  cabin." 
"You  see  I  wasn't." 

"No,  sir.  I  could  have  sworn  I  had  heard  you  moving  m  there  not  a 
moment  ago.  It's  most  extraordinary  .  .  .  very  sorry,  sir." 

I  passed  on  with  an  inward  shudder.  I  was  so  identified  with  my  secret 
double  that  I  did  not  even  mention  the  fact  in  those  scanty,  fearful 
whispers  we  exchanged.  I  suppose  he  had  made  some  slight  noise  of  some 
kind  or  other.  It  would  have  been  miraculous  if  he  hadnt  at  one  time 
or  another.  And  yet,  haggard  as  he  appeared,  he  looked  always  perfectly 
self-controlled,  more  than  calm-almost  invulnerable.  On  my  suggestion 
he  remained  almost  entirely  in  the  bathroom,  which,  upon  the  whole, 
was  the  safest  place.  There  could  be  really  no  shadow  of  an  excuse  tor 
anyone  ever  wanting  to  go  in  there,  once  the  steward  had  done  with 
it  It  was  a  very  tiny  place.  Sometimes  he  reclined  on  the  floor,  his  legs 
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bent,  his  head  sustained  on  one  elbow.  At  others  I  would  find  him  on  the 

ffiS  *  ^  ^  Skeping  Suit  and  with  his  -oPPed  dS 
hair  hke  a  patient,  unmoved  convict.  At  night  I  would  smuesle  him  intn 

7£  1       '  f*  ^  T,d  WhiSper  t0Sether>  with  *e™egltr  C  at 
an  mfinS  .T^  PaSSin§  and  lePassinS  °ver  our  heads.  It  wa 

an  infinitely  miserable  time.  It  was  lucky  that  some  tins  of  fine  Zl 

^sZlTof^  a    K^  ?  ^  Stater0°m;  hard  breaVrco^d 
nU)s  Set  hold  of;  and  so  he  lived  on  stewed  chicken  natP  Hp  fn,^  ovoo 

dSeT'ourot?  °yrS'  TdineS-°n  aU  -rts  o^Citw  esShaam 
Every  day  there  was  the  horrible  maneuvering  to  go  throueh  so  rW 

K^^oSSS"  briDS  °n  ^  dlSaSter  °f  di-veryeit  hTng 
sid?oefSrh  ,fyf  c"*'  *  thlnk  (we  were  then  irking  down  the  east 
-tfo  mth  fv   T     am'  Tt  f°r  taCk'  ^  Hght  Wfads  and  -ooth  watert 
as  we  Z 7»*     Y'        Y-  °    thl\mis^^  Juggling  with  the  unavoidable 
SLT?  $     r  eVenmg  mea1'  that  man>  whose  slightest  movement  T 

nttl^r^sentlvS6  **"*""  "*"  d^  ^  ^  -Id 

Where  are  you  going  with  that  coat?" 
To  your  room,  sir." 
"Is  there  another  shower  coming?" 

:No!  TJ,  I™  d  •""•  *  Sh*"  '  S°  »■>  '«"»  »«  ~.  «■ 
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raised  their  eyes  off  their  respective  plates;  but  the  lip  of  that  confounded 
cub,  the  second  mate,  quivered  visibly. 

I  expected  the  steward  to  hook  my  coat  on  and  come  out  at  once.  He 
was  very  slow  about  it;  but  I  dominated  my  nervousness  sufficiently  not 
to  shout  after  him.  Suddenly  I  became  aware  (it  could  be  heard  plainly 
enough)  that  the  fellow  for  some  reason  or  other  was  opening  the  door 
of  the  bathroom.  It  was  the  end.  The  place  was  literally  not  big  enough 
to  swing  a  cat  in.  My  voice  died  in  my  throat  and  I  went  stony  all  over. 
I  expected  to  hear  a  yell  of  surprise  and  terror,  and  made  a  movement, 
but  had  not  the  strength  to  get  on  my  legs.  Everything  remained  still. 
Had  my  second  self  taken  the  poor  wretch  by  the  throat?  I  don't  know 
what  I  would  have  done  next  moment  if  I  had  not  seen  the  steward  come 
out  of  my  room,  close  the  door,  and  then  stand  quietly  by  the  sideboard. 
Saved,  I  thought.  But  no!  Lost!  Gone!  He  was  gone! 
I  laid  my  knife  and  fork  down  and  leaned  back  in  my  chair.  My  head 
swam.  After  a  while,  when  sufficiently  recovered  to  speak  in  a  steady 
voice,  I  instructed  my  mate  to  put  the  ship  round  at  eight  o'clock  himself. 
"I  won  t  come  on  deck,"  I  went  on.  "I  think  I'll  turn  in,  and  unless  the 
wind  shifts  I  don't  want  to  be  disturbed  before  midnight.  I  feel  a  bit 
seedy." 

"You  did  look  middling  bad  a  little  while  ago,"  the  chief  mate  remarked 
without  showing  any  great  concern. 

They  both  went  out,  and  I  stared  at  the  steward  clearing  the  table. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  read  on  that  wretched  man's  face.  But  why  did 
he  avoid  my  eyes  I  asked  myself.  Then  I  thought  I  should  like  to  hear 
the  sound  of  his  voice. 
"Steward!" 

"Sir!"  Startled  as  usual. 
"Where  did  you  hang  up  that  coat?" 

"In  the  bathroom,  sir."  The  usual  anxious  tone.  "It's  not  quite  dry 
yet,  sir." 

For  some  time  longer  I  sat  in  the  cuddy.  Had  my  double  vanished 
as  he  had  come?  But  of  his  coming  there  was  an  explanation,  whereas 
his  disappearance  would  be  inexplicable  ...  I  went  slowly  into  my 
dark  room,  shut  the  door,  lighted  the  lamp,  and  for  a  time  dared  not  turn 
round.  When  at  last  I  did  I  saw  him  standing  bolt  upright  in  the  narrow 
recessed  part.  It  would  not  be  true  to  say  I  had  a  shock,  but  an  irresistible 
doubt  of  his  bodily  existence  flitted  through  my  mind.  Can  it  be,  I  asked 
myself,  that  he  is  not  visible  to  other  eyes  than  mine?  It  was  like  being 
haunted.  Motionless,  with  a  grave  face,  he  raised  his  hands  slightly  at 
me  in  a  gesture  which  meant  clearly,  "Heavens!  what  a  narrow  escape!" 
Narrow  indeed.  I  think  I  had  come  creeping  quietly  as  near  insanity  as 
any  man  who  has  not  actually  gone  over  the  border.  That  gesture  re- 
strained me,  so  to  speak. 

The  mate  with  the  terrific  whiskers  was  now  putting  the  ship  on  the 
other  tack.  In  the  moment  of  profound  silence  which  follows  upon  the 
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hands  going  to  their  stations  I  heard  on  the  poop  his  raised  voice:  "Hard 
alee!  and  the  distant  shout  of  the  order  repeated  on  the  main-deck.  The 
sails,  in  that  breeze,  made  but  a  faint  fluttering  noise.  It  ceased.  The  ship 
was  coming  round  slowly;  I  held  my  breath  in  the  renewed  stillness  of 
expectation;  one  wouldn't  have  thought  that  there  was  a  single  living 
soul  on  her  decks.  A  sudden  brisk  shout,  "Mainsail  haul!"  broke  the  spell 
and  in  the  noisy  cries  and  rush  overhead  of  the  men  running  away  with 
the  main  brace  we  two,  down  in  my  cabin,  came  together  in  our  usual 
position  by  the  bed-place. 

He  did  not  wait  for  my  question.  "I  heard  him  fumbling  here  and  just 
managed  to  squat  myself  down  in  the  bath,"  he  whispered  to  me  "The 
fellow  only  opened  the  door  and  put  his  arm  in  to  hang  the  coat  up. 
All  the  same—  F 

"I  never  thought  of  that,"  I  whispered  back,  even  more  appalled  than 
before >  at  the  closeness  of  the  shave,  and  marvelling  at  that  something 
unyielding  m  his  character  which  was  carrying  him  through  so  finely 
There  was  no  agitation  in  his  whisper.  Whoever  was  being  driven  dis- 
tracted, it  was  not  he.  He  was  sane.  And  the  proof  of  his  sanity  was 
continued  when  he  took  up  the  whispering  again. 

"It  would  never  do  for  me  to  come  to  life  again  " 

It  was  something  that  a  ghost  might  have  said.  But  what  he  was  allud- 
ing to  was  his  old  captain's  reluctant  admission  of  the  theory  of  suicide 
It  would  obviously  serve  his  turn-if  I  had  understood  at  all  the  view 
which  seemed  to  govern  the  unalterable  purpose  of  his  action 

off  rt^r  "IT"!  me„asusoon  as  ever  y°u  can  get  amongst  these  islands 
ott  the  Cambodje  shore,    he  went  on. 

"Maroon  you!  We  are  not  living  in  a  boy's  adventure  tale,"  I  protested 
His  scornful  whispering  took  me  up.  ousted. 

"We  aren't  indeed!  There's  nothing  of  a  boy's  tale  in  this.  But  there's 
nothing  else  for  it.  I  want  no  more.  You  don't  suppose  I  am  afraid  o 
what  can  be  done  to  me?  Prison  or  gallows  or  whatever  they  may  please 
But  you  dont  see  me  coming  back  to  explain  such  things  to  an  old  fel- 
iZ  m  wlg  3t  tWdV?  resPectable  tradesmen,  do  you?  What  can  they 
know  whether  I  am  guilty  or  not-or  of  what  I  am  guilty  eithe-?  That's 

Ve'rv  wlfl  7^  ^r1?  ™?  T*  '™™  °S  ^  S  2*»  ear h' 
Very  well.  I  am  off  the  face  of  the  earth  now.  As  I  came  at  night  so  I 

^Impossible!"  I  murmured.  "You  can't." 

"Can't?  .  .  Not  naked  like  a  soul  on  the  Day  of  Judgment  I  shall 
freeze  on  to  this  sleeping  suit.  The  Last  Day  is  not  yet-Snd  you 

have  understood  thoroughly.  Didn't  you?"  •  •  •  you 

I  felt  suddenly  ashamed  of  myself.  I  may  say  truly  that  I  understood- 
and  my  hesitation  in  letting  that  man  swim  away  from  my  shi?Hide 
had  beena  mere  sham  sentiment,  a  sort  of  cowardice 

„    It  °Vu       d0",e  "T  m  next  niSht>"  l  breathed  out.  "The  shin  is 
on  the  offshore  tack  and  the  wind  may  fail  us  "  P 

"As  long  as  I  know  that  you  understand,"  he  whispered.  "But  of  course 
you  do.  Its  a  great  satisfaction  to  have  got  somebody  to  unl^nd 
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You  seem  to  have  been  there  on  purpose."  And  in  the  same  whisper,  as 
if  we  two  whenever  we  talked  had  to  say  things  to  each  other  which 
were  not  fit  for  the  world  to  hear,  he  added,  "It's  very  wonderful." 

We  remained  side  by  side  talking  in  our  secret  way-but  sometimes 
silent  or  just  exchanging  a  whispered  word  or  two  at  long  intervals.  And 
as  usual  he  stared  through  the  port.  A  breath  of  wind  came  now  and 
again  into  our  faces.  The  ship  might  have  been  moored  in  dock,  so  gently 
and  on  an  even  keel  she  slipped  through  the  water,  that  did  not  murmur 
even  at  our  passage,  shadowy  and  silent  like  a  phantom  sea. 

At  midnight  I  went  on  deck,  and  to  my  mate's  great  surprise  put  the 
ship  round  on  the  other  tack.  His  terrible  whiskers  flitted  round  me  in 
silent  criticism.  I  certainly  should  not  have  done  it  if  it  had  been  only 
a  question  of  getting  out  of  that  sleepy  gulf  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  be- 
lieve he  told  the  second  mate,  who  relieved  him,  that  it  was  a  great  want 
of  judgment.  The  other  only  yawned.  That  intolerable  cub  shuffled  about 
so  sleepily  and  lolled  against  the  rails  in  such  a  slack,  improper  fashion 
that  I  came  down  on  him  sharply. 

"Aren't  you  properly  awake  yet?" 

"Yes,  sir!  I  am  awake." 

"Well,  then,  be  good  enough  to  hold  yourself  as  if  you  were.  And 
keep  a  lookout.  If  there's  any  current  we'll  be  closing  with  some  islands 
before  daylight." 

The  east  side  of  the  gulf  is  fringed  with  islands,  some  solitary,  others 
in  groups.  On  the  blue  background  of  the  high  coast  they  seem  to  float 
on  silvery  patches  of  calm  water,  arid  and  gray,  or  dark  green  and 
rounded  like  clumps  of  evergreen  bushes,  with  the  larger  ones,  a  mile 
or  two  long,  showing  the  outlines  of  ridges,  ribs  of  gray  rock  under  the 
dark  mantle  of  matted  leafage.  Unknown  to  trade,  to  travel,  almost  to 
geography,  the  manner  of  life  they  harbor  is  an  unsolved  secret.  There 
must  be  villages-settlements  of  fishermen  at  least-on  the  largest  of 
them,  and  some  communication  with  the  world  is  probably  kept  up  by 
native  craft.  But  all  that  forenoon,  as  we  headed  for  them,  fanned  along 
by  the  faintest  of  breezes,  I  saw  no  sign  of  man  or  canoe  in  the  field  of 
the  telescope  I  kept  on  pointing  at  the  scattered  group. 

At  noon  I  gave  no  orders  for  a  change  of  course,  and  the  mate's 
whiskers  became  much  concerned  and  seemed  to  be  offering  themselves 
unduly  to  my  notice.  At  last  I  said: 

"I  am  going  to  stand  right  in.  Quite  in-as  far  as  I  can  take  her." 

The  stare  of  extreme  surprise  imparted  an  air  of  ferocity  also  to  his 
eyes,  and  he  looked  truly  terrific  for  a  moment. 

"We're  not  doing  well  in  the  middle  of  the  gulf,"  I  continued,  casually. 
"I  am  going  to  look  for  the  land  breezes  tonight." 

"Bless  my  soul!  Do  you  mean,  sir,  in  the  dark  amongst  the  lot  of  all 
them  islands  and  reefs  and  shoals?" 

"Well-if  there  are  any  regular  land  breezes  at  all  on  this  coast  one 
must  get  close  inshore  to  find  them,  mustn't  one?" 

"Bless  my  soul!"  he  exclaimed  again  under  his  breath.  All  that  after- 
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noon  he  wore  a  dreamy,  contemplative  appearance  which  in  him  was  a 
mark  of  perplexity.  After  dinner  I  went  into  my  stateroom  as  if  I  meant 
to  take  some  rest.  There  we  two  bent  our  dark  heads  over  a  half -unrolled 
chart  lying  on  my  bed. 

"There,"  I  said.  "It's  got  to  be  Koh-ring.  IVe  been  looking  at  it  ever 
since  sunrise.  It  has  got  two  hills  and  a  low  point.  It  must  be  inhabited. 
And  on  the  coast  opposite  there  is  what  looks  like  the  mouth  of  a  big- 
gish river-with  some  town,  no  doubt,  not  far  up.  It's  the  best  chance  for 
you  that  I  can  see." 

"Anything.  Koh-ring  let  it  be." 

He  looked  thoughtfully  at  the  chart  as  if  surveying  chances  and  dis- 
tances from  a  lofty  height-and  following  with  his  eyes  his  own  figure 
wandering  on  the  blank  land  of  Cochin-China,  and  then  passing  off  that 
piece  of  paper  clean  out  of  sight  into  uncharted  regions.  And  it  was  as 
if  the  ship  had  two  captains  to  plan  her  course  for  her.  I  had  been  so 
worried  and  restless  running  up  and  down  that  I  had  not  had  the  patience 
to  dress  that  day.  I  had  remained  in  my  sleeping  suit,  with  straw  slippers 
and  a  soft  floppy  hat.  The  closeness  of  the  heat  in  the  gulf  had  been  most 
oppressive,  and  the  crew  were  used  to  see  me  wandering  in  that  airv 
attire.  7 

"She  will  clear  the  south  point  as  she  heads  now,"  I  whispered  into 
his  ear.  "Goodness  only  knows  when,  though,  but  certainly  after  dark. 
Ill  edge  her  in  to  half  a  mile,  as  far  as  I  may  be  able  to  judge  in  the 
dark—" 

"Be  careful,"  he  murmured,  warningly-and  I  realized  suddenly  that 
all  my  future,  the  only  future  for  which  I  was  fit,  would  perhaps  go 
irretrievably  to  pieces  in  any  mishap  to  my  first  command. 

I  could  not  stop  a  moment  longer  in  the  room.  I  motioned  him  to  get 
out  of  sight  and  made  my  way  on  the  poop.  That  unplayful  cub  had  the 
watch.  I  walked  up  and  down  for  a  while  thinking  things  out,  then 
beckoned  him  over. 

"Send  a  couple  of  hands  to  open  the  two  quarter-deck  ports  "  I  said 
mildly. 

He  actually  had  the  impudence,  or  else  so  forgot  himself  in  his  won- 
der at  such  an  incomprehensible  order,  as  to  repeat: 

"Open  the  quarter-deck  ports!  What  for,  sir?" 

"The  only  reason  you  need  concern  yourself  about  is  because  I  tell 
you  to  do  so.  Have  them  open  wide  and  fastened  properly." 

He  reddened  and  went  off,  but  I  believe  made  some  jeering  remark  to 
the  carpenter  as  to  the  sensible  practice  of  ventilating  a  ship's  quarter- 
deck. I  know  he  popped  into  the  mate's  cabin  to  impart  the  fact  to  him 
because  the  whiskers  came  on  deck,  as  it  were  by  chance,  and  stole 
glances  at  me  from  below-for  signs  of  lunacy  or  drunkenness,  I  suppose 

A  little  before  supper,  feeling  more  restless  than  ever,  I  rejoined  for 
a  moment,  my  second  self.  And  to  find  him  sitting  so  quietly  was 'sur- 
prising, like  something  against  nature,  inhuman. 

I  developed  my  plan  in  a  hurried  whisper. 
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"I  shall  stand  in  as  close  as  I  dare  and  then  put  her  round.  I  shall 
presently  find  means  to  smuggle  you  out  of  here  into  the  sail  locker 
which  communicates  with  the  lobby.  But  there  is  an  opening,  a  sort  of 
square  for  hauling  the  sails  out  which  gives  straight  on  the  quarter-deck 
and  which  is  never  closed  in  fine  weather,  so  as  to  give  air  to  the  sails. 
When  the  ship's  way  is  deadened  in  stays  and  all  the  hands  are  aft  at 
the  main  braces  you  shall  have  a  clear  road  to  slip  out  and  get  over- 
board through  the  open  quarter-deck  port.  I've  had  them  both  fastened 
up.  Use  a  rope's  end  to  lower  yourself  into  the  water  so  as  to  avoid  a 
splash-you  know.  It  could  be  heard  and  cause  some  beastly  complica- 
tion." 

He  kept  silent  for  a  while,  then  whispered,  "I  understand. 
"I  won't  be  there  to  see  you  go,"  I  began  with  an  effort.  "The  rest  .  .  . 
I  only  hope  I  have  understood,  too." 

"You  have.  From  first  to  last,"  and  for  the  first  time  there  seemed  to  be 
a  faltering,  something  strained  in  his  whisper.  He  caught  hold  of  my 
arm,  but  the  ringing  of  the  supper  bell  made  me  start.  He  didn't,  though; 
he  only  released  his  grip. 

After  supper  I  didn't  come  below  again  till  well  past  eight  o  clock. 
The  faint,  steady  breeze  was  loaded  with  dew;  and  the  wet,  darkened 
sails  held  all  there  was  of  propelling  power  in  it.  The  night,  clear  and 
starry,  sparkled  darkly,  and  the  opaque,  lightless  patches  shifting  slowly 
against  the  low  stars  were  the  drifting  islets.  On  the  port  bow  there  was 
a  big  one  more  distant  and  shadowily  imposing  by  the  great  space  of 
sky  it  eclipsed. 

On  opening  the  door  I  had  a  back  view  of  my  very  own  self  looking 
at  a  chart.  He  had  come  out  of  the  recess  and  was  standing  near  the 
table. 

"Quite  dark  enough,"  I  whispered. 

He  stepped  back  and  leaned  against  my  bed  with  a  level,  quiet  glance. 
I  sat  on  the  couch.  We  had  nothing  to  say  to  each  other.  Over  our  heads 
the  officer  of  the  watch  moved  here  and  there.  Then  I  heard  him  move 
quickly.  I  knew  what  that  meant.  He  was  making  for  the  companion; 
and  presently  his  voice  was  outside  my  door. 

"We  are  drawing  in  pretty  fast,  sir.  Lands  looks  rather  close." 
"Very  well,"  I  answered.  "I  am  coming  on  deck  directly." 
I  waited  till  he  was  gone  out  of  the  cuddy,  then  rose.  My  double  moved 
too.  The  time  had  come  to  exchange  our  last  whispers,  for  neither  of  us 
was  ever  to  hear  each  other's  natural  voice. 

"Look  here!"  I  opened  a  drawer  and  took  out  three  sovereigns.  "Take 
this,  anyhow.  I've  got  six  and  I'd  give  you  the  lot,  only  I  must  keep  a 
little  money  to  buy  some  fruit  and  vegetables  for  the  crew  from  native 
boats  as  we  go  through  Sunda  Straits." 
He  shook  his  head. 

"Take  it,"  I  urged  him,  whispering  desperately.  "No  one  can  tell 
what—" 
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He  smiled  and  slapped  meaningly  the  only  pocket  of  the  sleeping 
jacket.  It  was  not  safe,  certainly.  But  I  produced  a  large  old  silk  handker- 
chief of  mine,  and  tying  the  three  pieces  of  gold  in  a  corner,  pressed  it 
on  him.  He  was  touched,  I  suppose,  because  he  took  it  at  last  and  tied  it 
quickly  round  his  waist  under  the  jacket,  on  his  bare  skin. 

Our  eyes  met;  several  seconds  elapsed,  till,  our  glances  still  mingled,  I 
extended  my  hand  and  turned  the  lamp  out.  Then  I  passed  through  tie 
cuddy,  leaving  the  door  of  my  room  wide  open  .  .  .  "Steward!" 

He  was  still  lingering  in  the  pantry  in  the  greatness  of  his  zeal,  giving 
a  rub-up  to  a  plated  cruet  stand  the  last  thing  before  going  to  bed.  Being 
careful  not  to  wake  up  the  mate,  whose  room  was  opposite,  I  spoke  in 
an  undertone. 

He  looked  round  anxiously.  "Sir!" 
"Can  you  get  me  a  little  hot  water  from  the  galley?" 
"I  am  afraid,  sir,  the  galley  fires  been  out  for  some  time  now." 
Go  and  see." 
He  fled  up  the  stairs. 

"Now  "  I  whispered,  loudly,  into  the  saloon-too  loudly,  perhaps  but 
I  was  afraid  I  couldn't  make  a  sound.  He  was  by  my  side  in  an  instant- 
tne  double  captain  slipped  past  the  stairs-through  the  tiny  dark  pas- 
sage .  .  .  a  sliding  door.  We  were  in  the  sail  locker,  scrambling  on  our 
knees  over  the  sails.  A  sudden  thought  struck  me.  I  saw  myself  wandering 
barefooted  bareheaded,  the  sun  beating  on  my  dark  poll.  I  snatched  off 
ml  £PPJ  ^t  /nd  toed  hurriedly  in  the  dark  to  ram  it  on  my  other 
selt  He  dodged  and  fended  off  silently.  I  wonder  what  he  thought  had 
come  to  me  before  he  understood  and  suddenly  desisted.  Our  hands  met 
gropingly,  lingered  united  in  a  steady,  motionless  clasp  for  a  second 
No  word  was  breathed  by  either  of  us  when  they  separated 

I  was  standing  quietly  by  the  pantry  door  when  the  steward  returned. 
Sorry,  sir.  Kettle  barely  warm.  Shall  I  light  the  spirit  lamp?" 
Never  mind."  *' 

I  came  out  on  deck  slowly.  It  was  now  a  matter  of  conscience  to  shave 
he  land  as  close  as  possible-for  now  he  must  go  overboard  whenever 
the  ship  was  put  in  stays.  Must!  There  could  be  no  going  back  for  him 
After  a  moment  I  walked  over  to  leeward  and  my  heart  flew  into  mV 
mouth  at  the  nearness  of  the  land  on  the  bow.  Under  any  other  circum- 
stances  I  would  not  have  held  on  a  minute  longer.  The  second  mate  had 
followed  me  anxiously. 

I  looked  on  till  I  felt  I  could  command  my  voice. 
"She  will  weather,"  I  said  then  in  a  quiet  tone 

Jvre  y°U,  g°inf  i!°  ^  ?at'  Sir?"  he  stammered  out  incredulously.  I 

thf helmsma"  ™  **  ^  **  en0Ugh  to  be  ***** 

"Keep  her  good  full." 
"Good  full,  sir." 
The  wind  fanned  my  cheek,  the  sails  slept,  the  world  was  silent.  The 
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strain  of  watching  the  dark  loom  of  the  land  grow  bigger  and  denser  was 
too  much  for  me.  I  had  shut  my  eyes— because  the  ship  must  go  closer. 
She  must!  The  stillness  was  intolerable.  Were  we  standing  still? 

When  I  opened  my  eyes  the  second  view  started  my  heart  with  a 
thump.  The  black  southern  hill  of  Koh-ring  seemed  to  hang  right  over 
the  ship  like  a  towering  fragment  of  the  everlasting  night.  On  that  enor- 
mous mass  of  blackness  there  was  not  a  gleam  to  be  seen,  not  a  sound 
to  be  heard.  It  was  gliding  irresistibly  toward  us  and  yet  seemed  already 
within  reach  of  the  hand.  I  saw  the  vague  figures  of  the  watch  grouped 
La  the  waist,  gazing  in  awed  silence. 

"Are  you  going  on,  sir?"  inquired  an  unsteady  voice  at  my  elbow. 

I  ignored  it.  I  had  to  go  on. 

"Keep  her  full.  Don't  check  her  way.  That  won't  do  now,"  I  said  warn- 
ingly. 

"I  can't  see  the  sails  very  well,"  the  helmsman  answered  me,  in  strange, 
quavering  tones. 

Was  she  close  enough?  Already  she  was,  I  won't  say  in  the  shadow 
of  the  land,  but  in  the  very  blackness  of  it,  already  swallowed  up  as  it 
were,  gone  too  close  to  be  recalled,  gone  from  me  altogether. 

"Give  the  mate  a  call,"  I  said  to  the  young  man  who  stood  at  my  elbow 
as  still  as  death.  "And  turn  all  hands  up." 

My  tone  had  a  borrowed  loudness  reverberated  from  the  height  of  the 
land.  Several  voices  cried  out  together:  "We  are  all  on  deck,  sir." 

Then  stillness  again,  with  the  great  shadow  gliding  closer,  towering 
higher,  without  a  light,  without  a  sound.  Such  a  hush  had  fallen  on  the 
ship  that  she  might  have  been  a  bark  of  the  dead  floating  in  slowly 
under  the  very  gate  of  Erebus. 

"My  God!  Where  are  we?" 

It  was  the  mate  moaning  at  my  elbow.  He  was  thunderstruck,  and  as 
it  were  deprived  of  the  moral  support  of  his  whiskers.  He  clapped  his 
hands  and  absolutely  cried  out,  "Lost!" 

"Be  quiet,"  I  said  sternly. 

He  lowered  his  tone,  but  I  saw  the  shadowy  gesture  of  his  despair. 

"What  are  we  doing  here?" 

"Looking  for  the  land  wind." 

He  made  as  if  to  tear  his  hair,  and  addressed  me  recklessly. 

"She  will  never  get  out.  You  have  done  it,  sir.  I  knew  it'd  end  in  some- 
thing like  this.  She  will  never  weather,  and  you  are  too  close  now  to  stay. 
She'll  drift  ashore  before  she's  round.  O  my  God!" 

I  caught  his  arm  as  he  was  raising  it  to  batter  his  poor  devoted  head, 
and  shook  it  violently. 

"She's  ashore  already,"  he  wailed,  trying  to  tear  himself  away. 

"Is  she?  .  .  .  Keep  good  full  there!" 

"Good  full,  sir,"  cried  the  helmsman  in  a  frightened,  thin,  childlike 
voice. 

I  hadn't  let  go  the  mate's  arm  and  went  on  shaking  it.  "Ready  about, 
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do  you  hear?  You  go  forward"— shake— "and  stop  there"— shake— "and 
hold  your  noise"— shake— "and  see  these  head  sheets  properly  overhauled" 
—shake,  shake— shake. 

And  all  the  time  I  dared  not  look  toward  the  land  lest  my  heart  should 
fail  me.  I  released  my  grip  at  last  and  he  ran  forward  as  if  fleeing  for 
dear  life. 

I  wondered  what  my  double  there  in  the  sail  locker  thought  of  this 
commotion.  He  was  able  to  hear  everything— and  perhaps  he  was  able 
to  understand  why,  on  my  conscience,  it  had  to  be  thus  close— no  less. 
My  first  order,  "Hard  alee!"  re-echoed  ominously  under  the  towering 
shadow  of  Koh-ring  as  if  I  had  shouted  in  a  mountain  gorge.  And  then 
I  watched  the  land  intently.  In  that  smooth  water  and  light  wind  it  was 
impossible  to  feel  the  ship  coming-to.  No!  I  could  not  feel  her.  And  my 
second  self  was  making  now  ready  to  slip  out  and  lower  himself  over- 
board. Perhaps  he  was  gone  already  .  .  .  ? 

The  great  black  mass  brooding  over  our  very  mastheads  began  to  pivot 
away  from  the  ship's  side  silently.  And  now  I  forgot  the  secret  stranger 
ready  to  depart,  and  remembered  only  that  I  was  a  total  stranger  to  the 
ship.  I  did  not  know  her.  Would  she  do  it?  How  was  she  to  be  handled? 

I  swung  the  mainyard  and  waited  helplessly.  She  was  perhaps  stopped, 
and  her  very  fate  hung  in  the  balance,  with  the  black  mass  of  Koh-ring 
like  the  gate  of  the  everlasting  night  towering  over  her  taffrail.  What 
would  she  do  now?  Had  she  way  on  her  yet?  I  stepped  to  the  side 
swiftly,  and  on  the  shadowy  water  I  could  see  nothing  except  a  faint 
phosphorescent  flash  revealing  the  glassy  smoothness  of  the  sleeping 
surface.  It  was  impossible  to  tell— and  I  had  not  learned  yet  the  feel  of 
my  ship.  Was  she  moving?  What  I  needed  was  something  easily  seen, 
a  piece  of  paper,  which  I  could  throw  overboard  and  watch.  I  had  noth- 
ing on  me.  To  run  down  for  it  I  didn't  dare.  There  was  no  time.  All  at 
once  my  strained,  yearning  stare  distinguished  a  white  object  floating 
within  a  yard  of  the  ship's  side.  White  on  the  black  water.  A  phos- 
phorescent flash  passed  under  it.  What  was  that  thing?  ...  I  recognized 
my  own  floppy  hat.  It  must  have  fallen  off  his  head  .  .  .  and  he  didn't 
bother.  Now  I  had  what  I  wanted— the  saving  mark  for  my  eyes.  But  I 
hardly  thought  of  my  other  self,  now  gone  from  the  ship,  to  be  hidden 
forever  from  all  friendly  faces,  to  be  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond  on  the 
earth,  with  no  brand  of  the  curse  on  his  sane  forehead  to  stay  a  slaying 
hand  .  .  .  too  proud  to  explain. 

And  I  watched  the  hat— the  expression  of  my  sudden  pity  for  his  mere 
flesh.  It  had  been  meant  to  save  his  homeless  head  from  the  dangers 
of  the  sun.  And  now— behold— it  was  saving  the  ship,  by  serving  me  for 
a  mark  to  help  out  the  ignorance  of  my  strangeness.  Ha!  It  was  drifting 
forward,  warning  me  just  in  time  that  the  ship  had  gathered  sternway. 

"Shift  the  helm,"  I  said  in  a  low  voice  to  the  seaman  standing  still  like 
a  statue. 

The  man's  eyes  glistened  wildly  in  the  binnacle  light  as  he  jumped 
round  to  the  other  side  and  spun  round  the  wheel. 
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I  walked  to  the  break  of  the  poop.  On  the  overshadowed  deck  all 
hands  stood  by  the  forebraces  waiting  for  my  order.  The  stars  ahead 
seemed  to  be  gliding  from  right  to  left.  And  all  was  so  still  in  the  world 
that  I  heard  the  quiet  remark  "She's  round,"  passed  in  a  tone  of  intense 
relief  between  two  seamen. 

"Let  go  and  haul." 

The  foreyards  ran  round  with  a  great  noise,  amidst  cheery  cries.  And 
now  the  frightful  whiskers  made  themselves  heard  giving  various  orders. 
Already  the  ship  was  drawing  ahead.  And  I  was  alone  with  her.  Noth- 
ing! no  one  in  the  world  should  stand  now  between  us,  throwing  a  shadow 
on  the  way  of  silent  knowledge  and  mute  affection,  the  perfect  com- 
munion of  a  seaman  with  his  first  command. 

Walking  to  the  taffrail,  I  was  in  time  to  make  out,  on  the  very  edge 
of  a  darkness  thrown  by  a  towering  black  mass  like  the  very  gateway  of 
Erebus— yes,  I  was  in  time  to  catch  an  evanescent  glimpse  of  my  white 
hat  left  behind  to  mark  the  spot  where  the  secret  sharer  of  my  cabin  and 
of  my  thoughts,  as  though  he  were  my  second  self,  had  lowered  himself 
into  the  water  to  take  his  punishment:  a  free  man,  a  proud  swimmer 
striking  out  for  a  new  destiny. 


Stephen  crane 


The 
Open  Boat 


A  Tale  Intended  to  be  after  the 
Fact:  Being  the  Experience  of 
Four  Men  from  the  Sunk 
Steamer  Commodore. 


NONE  OF  THEM  KNEW  THE  COLOR  OF 

the  sky.  Their  eyes  glanced  level,  and 
were  fastened  upon  the  waves  that  swept 
toward  them.  These  waves  were  of  the 
hue  of  slate,  save  for  the  tops,  which 
were  of  foaming  white,  and  all  of  the 
men  knew  the  colors  of  the  sea.  The 
horizon  narrowed  and  widened,  and 
dipped  and  rose,  and  at  all  times  its 
edge  was  jagged  with  waves  that  seemed 
thrust  up  in  points  like  rocks. 

Many  a  man  ought  to  have  a  bath-tub 
larger  than  the  boat  which  here  rode 
upon  the  sea.  These  waves  were  most 
wrongfully  and  barbarously  abrupt  and 
tall,  and  each  froth-top  was  a  problem 
in  small-boat  navigation. 

The  cook  squatted  in  the  bottom  and 
looked  with  both  eyes  at  the  six  inches  of 
gunwale  which  separated  him  from  the 
ocean.  His  sleeves  were  rolled  over  his 
fat  forearms,  and  the  two  flaps  of  his  un- 
buttoned vest  dangled  as  he  bent  to  bail  out  the  boat.  Often  he  said: 
"Gawd!  That  was  a  narrow  clip."  As  he  remarked  it  he  invariably  gazed 
eastward  over  the  broken  sea. 

The  oiler,  steering  with  one  of  the  two  oars  in  the  boat,  sometimes 
raised  himself  suddenly  to  keep  clear  of  water  that  swirled  in  over  the 
stern.  It  was  a  thin  little  oar  and  it  seemed  often  ready  to  snap. 

The  correspondent,  pulling  at  the  other  oar,  watched  the  waves  and 
wondered  why  he  was  there. 

The  injured  captain,  lying  in  the  bow,  was  at  this  time  buried  in  that 
profound  dejection  and  indifference  which  comes,  temporarily  at  least, 
to  even  the  bravest  and  most  enduring  when,  willy-nilly,  the  firm  fails, 
the  army  loses,  the  ship  goes  down.  The  mind  of  the  master  of  a  vessel 
is  rooted  deep  in  the  timbers  of  her,  though  he  command  for  a  day  or 
a  decade,  and  this  captain  had  on  him  the  stern  impression  of  a  scene 
in  the  grays  of  dawn  of  seven  turned  faces,  and  later  a  stump  of  a  top- 
mast with  a  white  ball  on  it  that  slashed  to  and  fro  at  the  waves,  went 
low  and  lower,  and  down.  Thereafter  there  was  something  strange  in 
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his  voice.  Although  steady,  it  was  deep  with  mourning,  and  of  a  quality 
beyond  oration  or  tears. 

"Keep  'er  a  little  more  south,  Billie,"  said  he. 

"A  little  more  south,  sir,"  said  the  oiler  in  the  stern. 

A  seat  in  this  boat  was  not  unlike  a  seat  upon  a  bucking  bronco,  and, 
by  the  same  token,  a  bronco  is  not  much  smaller.  The  craft  pranced  and 
reared,  and  plunged  like  an  animal.  As  each  wave  came,  and  she  rose 
for  it,  she  seemed  like  a  horse  making  at  a  fence  outrageously  high.  The 
manner  of  her  scramble  over  these  walls  of  water  is  a  mystic  thing,  and, 
moreover,  at  the  top  of  them  were  ordinarily  these  problems  in  white 
water,  the  foam  racing  down  from  the  summit  of  each  wave,  requiring 
a  new  leap,  and  a  leap  from  the  air.  Then,  after  scornfully  bumping  a 
crest,  she  would  slide,  and  race,  and  splash  down  a  long  incline,  and 
arrive  bobbing  and  nodding  in  front  of  the  next  menace. 

A  singular  disadvantage  of  the  sea  lies  in  the  fact  that  after  success- 
fully surmounting  one  wave  you  discover  that  there  is  another  behind 
it  just  as  important  and  just  as  nervously  anxious  to  do  something  effec- 
tive in  the  way  of  swamping  boats.  In  a  ten-foot  dinghy  one  can  get  an 
idea  of  the  resources  of  the  sea  in  the  line  of  waves  that  is  not  probable 
to  the  average  experience  which  is  never  at  sea  in  a  dinghy.  As  each  slaty 
wall  of  water  approached,  it  shut  all  else  from  the  view  of  the  men  in 
the  boat,  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  imagine  that  this  particular  wave 
was  the  final  outburst  of  the  ocean,  the  last  effort  of  the  grim  water. 
There  was  a  terrible  grace  in  the  move  of  the  waves,  and  they  came 
in  silence,  save  for  the  snarling  of  the  crests. 

In  the  wan  light,  the  faces  of  the  men  must  have  been  gray.  Their 
eyes  must  have  glinted  in  strange  ways  as  they  gazed  steadily  astern. 
Viewed  from  a  balcony,  the  whole  thing  would  doubtless  have  been 
weirdly  picturesque.  But  the  men  in  the  boat  had  no  time  to  see  it,  and 
if  they  had  had  leisure  there  were  other  things  to  occupy  their  minds. 
The  sun  swung  steadily  up  the  sky,  and  they  knew  it  was  broad  day 
because  the  color  of  the  sea  changed  from  slate  to  emerald-green, 
streaked  with  amber  lights,  and  the  foam  was  like  tumbling  snow.  The 
process  of  the  breaking  day  was  unknown  to  them.  They  were  aware  only 
of  this  effect  upon  the  color  of  the  waves  that  rolled  toward  them. 

In  disjointed  sentences  the  cook  and  the  correspondent  argued  as  to 
the  difference  between  a  life-saving  station  and  a  house  of  refuge.  The 
cook  had  said:  "There's  a  house  of  refuge  just  north  of  the  Mosquito  Inlet 
Light,  and  as  soon  as  they  see  us,  they'll  come  off  in  their  boat  and  pick 
us  up." 

"As  soon  as  who  see  us?"  said  the  correspondent. 

"The  crew,"  said  the  cook. 

"Houses  of  refuge  don't  have  crews,"  said  the  correspondent.  "As  I 
understand  them,  they  are  only  places  where  clothes  and  grub  are  stored 
for  the  benefit  of  shipwrecked  people.  They  don't  carry  crews." 

"Oh,  yes,  they  do,"  said  the  cook. 

"No,  they  don't,"  said  the  correspondent. 
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"Well,  we're  not  there  yet,  anyhow,"  said  the  oiler,  in  the  stern. 

"Well,"  said  the  cook,  "perhaps  it's  not  a  house  of  refuge  that  I'm 
thinking  of  as  being  near  Mosquito  Inlet  Light.  Perhaps  it's  a  life-saving 
station." 

"We're  not  there  yet,"  said  the  oiler,  in  the  stern. 

II 

As  the  boat  bounced  from  the  top  of  each  wave,  the  wind  tore  through 
the  hair  of  the  hatless  men,  and  as  the  craft  plopped  her  stern  down 
again  the  spray  slashed  past  them.  The  crest  of  each  of  these  waves  was 
a  hill,  from  the  top  of  which  the  men  surveyed,  for  a  moment,  a  broad 
tumultuous  expanse,  shining  and  wind-driven.  It  was  probably  splendid. 
It  was  probably  glorious,  this  play  of  the  free  sea,  wild  with  lights 
of  emerald  and  white  and  amber. 

"Bully  good  thing  it's  an  on-shore  wind,"  said  the  cook.  "If  not,  where 
would  we  be?  Wouldn't  have  a  show." 

"That's  right,"  said  the  correspondent. 

The  busy  oiler  nodded  his  assent. 

Then  the  captain,  in  the  bow,  chuckled  in  a  way  that  expressed 
humor,  contempt,  tragedy,  all  in  one.  "Do  you  think  we've  got  much  of 
a  show  now,  boys?"  said  he. 

Whereupon  the  three  were  silent,  save  for  a  trifle  of  hemming  and 
hawing.  To  express  any  particular  optimism  at  this  time  they  felt  to  be 
childish  and  stupid,  but  they  all  doubtless  possessed  this  sense  of  the 
situation  in  their  mind.  A  young  man  thinks  doggedly  at  such  times. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  ethics  of  their  condition  was  decidedly  against 
any  open  suggestion  of  hopelessness.  So  they  were  silent. 

"Oh,  well,"  said  the  captain,  soothing  his  children,  "we'll  get  ashore  all 
right." 

But  there  was  that  in  his  tone  which  made  them  think,  so  the  oiler 
quoth:  "Yes!  If  this  wind  holds!" 

The  cook  was  bailing:  "Yes!  If  we  don't  catch  hell  in  the  surf." 
Canton-flannel  gulls  flew  near  and  far.  Sometimes  they  sat  down  on 
the  sea,  near  patches  of  brown  seaweed  that  rolled  over  the  waves  with 
a  movement  like  carpets  on  a  line  in  a  gale.  The  birds  sat  comfortably  in 
groups,  and  they  were  envied  by  some  in  the  dinghy,  for  the  wrath  of  the 
sea  was  no  more  to  them  than  it  was  to  a  covey  of  prairie  chickens  a 
thousand  miles  inland.  Often  they  came  very  close  and  stared  at  the 
men  with  black  bead-like  eyes.  At  these  times  they  were  uncanny  and 
sinister  in  their  unblinking  scrutiny,  and  the  men  hooted  angrily  at  them 
telling  them  to  be  gone.  One  came,  and  evidently  decided  to  alight  on 
the  top  of  the  captain's  head.  The  bird  flew  parallel  to  the  boat  and  did 
not  circle,  but  made  short  sidelong  jumps  in  the  air  in  chicken-fashion 
His  black  eyes  were  wistfully  fixed   upon   the  captain's   head.   "Ugly 
brute,"  said  the  oiler  to  the  bird.  "You  look  as  if  you  were  made  with  a 
jackknife."  The  cook  and  the  correspondent  swore  darkly  at  the  creature 
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The  captain  naturally  wished  to  knock  it  away  with  the  end  of  the 
heavy  painter;  but  he  did  not  dare  do  it,  because  anything  resembling 
an  emphatic  gesture  would  have  capsized  this  freighted  boat,  and  so 
with  his  open  hand,  the  captain  gently  and  carefully  waved  the  gull 
away.  After  it  had  been  discouraged  from  the  pursuit  the  captain  breathed 
easier  on  account  of  his  hair,  and  others  breathed  easier  because  the  bird 
struck  their  minds  at  this  time  as  being  somehow  gruesome  and  ominous. 

In  the  meantime  the  oiler  and  the  correspondent  rowed.  And  also  they 
rowed. 

They  sat  together  in  the  same  seat,  and  each  rowed  an  oar.  Then  the 
oiler  took  both  oars;  then  the  correspondent  took  both  oars;  then  the  oiler; 
then  the  correspondent.  They  rowed  and  they  rowed.  The  very  ticklish 
part  of  the  business  was  when  the  time  came  for  the  reclining  one  in 
the  stern  to  take  his  turn  at  the  oars.  By  the  very  last  star  of  truth,  it  is 
easier  to  steal  eggs  from  under  a  hen  than  it  was  to  change  seats  in 
the  dinghy.  First  the  man  in  the  stern  slid  his  hand  along  the  thwart 
and  moved  with  care,  as  if  he  were  of  Sevres.  Then  the  man  in  the 
rowing  seat  slid  his  hand  along  the  other  thwart.  It  was  all  done  with 
the  most  extraordinary  care.  As  the  two  sidled  past  each  other,  the 
whole  party  kept  watchful  eyes  on  the  coming  wave,  and  the  captain 
cried:  "Look  out  now!  Steady  there!" 

The  brown  mats  of  seaweed  that  appeared  from  time  to  time  were  like 
islands,  bits  of  earth.  They  were  traveling,  apparently,  neither  one  way 
nor  the  other.  They  were,  to  all  intents,  stationary.  They  informed  the 
men  in  the  boat  that  it  was  making  progress  slowly  toward  the  land. 

The  captain,  rearing  cautiously  in  the  bow,  after  the  dinghy  soared  on 
a  great  swell,  said  that  he  had  seen  the  lighthouse  at  Mosquito  Inlet. 
Presently  the  cook  remarked  that  he  had  seen  it.  The  correspondent  was 
at  the  oars  then,  and  for  some  reason  he  too  wished  to  look  at  the  light- 
house, but  his  back  was  toward  the  far  shore  and  the  waves  were  im- 
portant, and  for  some  time  he  could  not  seize  an  opportunity  to  turn  his 
head.  But  at  last  there  came  a  wave  more  gentle  than  the  others,  and 
when  at  the  crest  of  it  he  swiftly  scoured  the  western  horizon. 

"See  it?"  said  the  captain. 

"No,"  said  the  correspondent  slowly,  "I  didn't  see  anything." 

"Look  again,"  said  the  captain.  He  pointed.  "It's  exactly  in  that  direc- 
tion." 

At  the  top  of  another  wave,  the  correspondent  did  as  he  was  bid,  and 
this  time  his  eyes  chanced  on  a  small  still  thing  on  the  edge  of  the  sway- 
ing horizon.  It  was  precisely  like  the  point  of  a  pin.  It  took  an  anxious 
eye  to  find  a  lighthouse  so  tiny. 

"Think  we'll  make  it,  captain?" 

"If  this  wind  holds  and  the  boat  don't  swamp,  we  can't  do  much  else," 
said  the  captain. 

The  little  boat,  lifted  by  each  towering  sea,  and  splashed  viciously  by 
the  crests,  made  progress  that  in  the  absence  of  seaweed  was  not  ap- 
parent to  those  in  her.  She  seemed  just  a  wee  thing  wallowing,  mirac- 
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ulously  top  up,  at  the  mercy  of  five  oceans.  Occasionally,  a  great  spread 
of  water,  like  white  flames,  swarmed  into  her. 

"Bail  her,  cook,"  said  the  captain  serenely. 

"All  right,  captain,"  said  the  cheerful  cook. 

Ill 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  subtle  brotherhood  of  men  that 
was  here  established  on  the  seas.  No  one  said  that  it  was  so.  No  one  men- 
tioned it.  But  it  dwelt  in  the  boat,  and  each  man  felt  it  warm  him.  They 
were  a  captain,  an  oiler,  a  cook,  and  a  correspondent,  and  they  were 
friends,  friends  in  a  more  curiously  iron-bound  degree  than  may  be  com- 
mon. The  hurt  captain,  lying  against  the  water-jar  in  the  bow,  spoke 
always  in  a  low  voice  and  calmly,  but  he  could  never  command  a  more 
ready  and  swiftly  obedient  crew  than  the  motley  three  of  the  dinghy. 
It  was  more  than  a  mere  recognition  of  what  was  best  for  the  common 
a af®ty- There  was  surely  in  *  a  quality  that  was  personal  and  heartfelt. 
And  after  this  devotion  to  the  commander  of  the  boat  there  was  this 
comradeship  that  the  correspondent,  for  instance,  who  had  been  taught 
to  be  cynical  of  men,  knew  even  at  the  time  was  the  best  experience  of 
his  life.  But  no  one  said  that  it  was  so.  No  one  mentioned  it. 

"I  wish  we  had  a  sail,"  remarked  the  captain.  "We  might  try  my  over- 
coat on  the  end  of  an  oar  and  give  you  two  boys  a  chance  to  rest."  So 
the  cook  and  the  correspondent  held  the  mast  and  spread  wide  the  over- 
coat. The  oiler  steered,  and  the  little  boat  made  good  way  with  her 
new  rig.  Sometimes  the  oiler  had  to  scull  sharply  to  keep  a  sea  from 
breakmg  into  the  boat,  but  otherwise  sailing  was  a  success 

Meanwhile  the  lighthouse  had  been  growing  slowly  larger.  It  had  now 
almost  assumed  color,  and  appeared  like  a  little  gray  shadow  on  the 
sky  ine  man  at  the  oars  could  not  be  prevented  from  turning  his  head 
rather  often  to  try  for  a  glimpse  of  this  little  gray  shadow. 

At  last  from  the  top  of  each  wave  the  men  in  the  tossing  boat  could 
see  land.  Even  as  the  lighthouse  was  an  upright  shadow  on  the  sky,  this 
land  seemed  but  a  long  black  shadow  on  the  sea.  It  certainly  was  thin- 
ner than  paper.  "We  must  be  about  opposite  New  Smyrna,"  said  the 
cook,  who  had  coasted  this  shore  often  in  schooners.  "Captain,  by  the 
way,  I  believe  they  abandoned  that  life-saving  station  there  about  a 
year  ago. 

"Did  they?"  said  the  captain. 

The  wind  slowly  died  away.  The  cook  and  the  correspondent  were  not 
now  obliged  to  slave  in  order  to  hold  high  the  oar.  But  the  waves  con- 
tinued then  old  impetuous  swooping  at  the  dinghy,  and  the  little  craft 
no  longer  under  way,  struggled  woundily  over  them.  The  oiler  or  the 
correspondent  took  the  oars  again. 

Shipwrecks  are  apropos  of  nothing.  If  men  could  only  train  for  them 
and  have  them  occur  when  the  men  had  reached  pink  "conditio"  there 
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would  be  less  drowning  at  sea.  Of  the  four  in  the  dinghy  none  had  slept 
any  time  worth  mentioning  for  two  days  and  two  nights  previous  to 
embarking  in  the  dinghy,  and  in  the  excitement  of  clambering  about  the 
deck  of  a  foundering  ship  they  had  also  forgotten  to  eat  heartily. 

For  these  reasons,  and  for  others,  neither  the  oiler  nor  the  correspond- 
ent was  fond  of  rowing  at  this  time.  The  correspondent  wondered  in- 
genuously how  in  the  name  of  all  that  was  sane  could  there  be  people 
who  thought  it  amusing  to  row  a  boat.  It  was  not  an  amusement;  it  was 
a  diabolical  punishment,  and  even  a  genius  of  mental  aberrations  could 
never  conclude  that  it  was  anything  but  a  horror  to  the  muscles  and  a 
crime  against  the  back.  He  mentioned  to  the  boat  in  general  how  the 
amusement  of  rowing  struck  him,  and  the  weary-faced  oiler  smiled  in 
full  sympathy.  Previously  to  the  foundering,  by  the  way,  the  oiler  had 
worked  double-watch  in  the  engine-room  of  the  ship. 

"Take  her  easy,  now,  boys,"  said  the  captain.  "Dont  spend  yourselves. 
If  we  have  to  run  a  surf  you'll  need  >all  your  strength,  because  well  sure 
have  to  swim  for  it.  Take  your  time." 

Slowly  the  land  arose  from  the  sea.  From  a  black  line  it  became  a 
line  of  black  and  a  line  of  white,  trees  and  sand.  Finally  the  captain 
said  that  he  could  make  out  a  house  on  the  shore.  "Thats  the  house  ot 
refuge,  sure,"  said  the  cook.  "They'll  see  us  before  long,  and  come  out 

"  ^distant  lighthouse  reared  high.  "The  keeper  ought  to  be  able 
to  make  us  out  now,  if  he's  looking  through  a  glass,"  said  the  captain. 
"He'll  notify  the  life-saving  people."  , 

"None  of  those  other  boats  could  have  got  ashore  to  give  word  of  the 
wreck,"  said  the  oiler,  in  a  low  voice.  "Else  the  life-boat  would  be  out 

hunting  us."  .    _  _,  .    -, 

Slowly  and  beautifully  the  land  loomed  out  of  the  sea.  The  wind 
came  again.  It  had  veered  from  the  north-east  to  the  south-east.  Finally, 
a  new  sound  struck  the  ears  of  the  men  in  the  boat.  It  was  the  low 
thunder  of  the  surf  on  the  shore.  "We'll  never  be  able  to  make  the  light- 
house now,"  said  the  captain.  "Swing  her  head  a  little  more  north,  Billie. 
"A  little  more  north,  sir,"  said  the  oiler. 

Whereupon  the  little  boat  turned  her  nose  once  more  down  the  wind, 
and  all  but  the  oarsman  watched  the  shore  grow.  Under  the  influence 
of  this  expansion  doubt  and  direful  apprehension  was  leaving  the  minds 
of  the  men.  The  management  of  the  boat  was  still  most  absorbing,  but  it 
could  not  prevent  a  quiet  cheerfulness.  In  an  hour,  perhaps,  they  would 

Up  o cnrirp 

Their  backbones  had  become  thoroughly  used  to  balancing  in  the  boat, 
and  they  now  rode  this  wild  colt  of  a  dinghy  like  circus  men.  The 
correspondent  thought  that  he  had  been  drenched  to  the  skin,  but  hap- 
pening to  feel  in  the  top  pocket  of  his  coat,  he  found  therein  eight  cigars. 
Four  of  them  were  soaked  with  sea-water;  four  were  perfectly  scatheless. 
After  a  search,  somebody  produced  three  dry  matches,  and  thereupon 
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the  four  waifs  rode  impudently  in  their  little  boat,  and  with  an  assurance 
of  an  impending  rescue  shining  in  their  eyes,  puffed  at  the  big  cigars  and 
judged  well  and  ill  of  all  men.  Everybody  took  a  drink  of  water. 

IV 

"Cook,"  remarked  the  captain,  "there  don't  seem  to  be  any  signs  of 
life  about  your  house  of  refuge." 

"No,"  replied  the  cook.  "Funny  they  don't  see  us!" 

A  broad  stretch  of  lowly  coast  lay  before  the  eyes  of  the  men.  It  was 
of  low  dunes  topped  with  dark  vegetation.  The  roar  of  the  surf  was 
plain,  and  sometimes  they  could  see  the  white  lip  of  a  wave  as  it  spun 
up  the  beach.  A  tiny  house  was  blocked  out  black  upon  the  sky.  South- 
ward, the  slim  lighthouse  lifted  its  little  gray  length. 

Tide,  wind,  and  waves  were  swinging  the  dinghy  northward.  "Funny 
they  don't  see  us,"  said  the  men. 

The  surfs  roar  was  here  dulled,  but  its  tone  was,  nevertheless,  thunder- 
ous and  mighty.  As  the  boat  swam  over  the  great  rollers,  the  men  sat 
listening  to  this  roar.  "We'll  swamp  sure,"  said  everybody. 

It  is  fair  to  say  here  that  there  was  not  a  life-saving  station  within 
twenty  miles  in  either  direction,  but  the  men  did  not  know  this  fact 
and  m  consequence  they  made  dark  and  opprobrious  remarks  concerning 
the  eyesight  of  the  nation's  life-savers.  Four  scowling  men  sat  in  the 
dinghy  and  surpassed  records  in  the  invention  of  epithets. 

"Funny  they  don't  see  us." 

The  light-heartedness  of  a  former  time  had  completely  faded  To 
their  sharpened  minds  it  was  easy  to  conjure  pictures  of  all  kinds  of 
incompetency  and  blindness  and,  indeed,  cowardice.  There  was  the  shore 
of  the  populous  land,  and  it  was  bitter  and  bitter  to  them  that  from  it 
came  no  sign. 

"Well,"  said  the  captain,  ultimately,  "I  suppose  we'll  have  to  make  a 
try  for  ourselves.  If  we  stay  out  here  too  long,  we'll  none  of  us  have 
strength  left  to  swim  after  the  boat  swamps." 

And  so  the  oiler,  who  was  at  the  oars,  turned  the  boat  straight  for  the 
shore.  There  was  a  sudden  tightening  of  muscles.  There  was  some 
thinking. 

"If  we  don't  all  get  ashore-"  said  the  captain.  "If  we  don't  all  get 
ashore,  I  suppose  you  fellows  know  where  to  send  news  of  my  finish?" 

They  then  briefly  exchanged  some  addresses  and  admonitions.  As  for 
the  reflections  of  the  men,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  rage  in  them  Per- 
chance they  might  be  formulated  thus:  "If  I  am  going  to  be  drowned- 
if  I  am  going  to  be  drowned-if  I  am  going  to  be  drowned,  why  in  the 
name  of  the  seven  mad  gods  who  rule  the  sea,  was  I  allowed  to  come  thus 
far  and  contemplate  sand  and  trees?  Was  I  brought  here  merely  to  have 
my  nose  dragged  away  as  I  was  about  to  nibble  the  sacred  cheese  of  life? 
It  is  preposterous.  If  this  old  ninny-woman,  Fate,  cannot  do  better  than 
this,  she  should  be  deprived  of  the  management  of  men's  fortunes   She 
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is  an  old  hen  who  knows  not  her  intention.  If  she  has  decided  to  drown 
me,  why  did  she  not  do  it  in  the  beginning  and  save  me  all  this  trouble? 
The  whole  affair  is  absurd.  .  .  .  But  no,  she  cannot  mean  to  drown  me. 
She  dare  not  drown  me.  She  cannot  drown  me.  Not  after  all  this  work." 
Afterward  the  man  might  have  had  an  impulse  to  shake  his  fist  at  the 
clouds:  "Just  y°u  drown  me,  now,  and  then  hear  what  I  call  you!" 

The  billows  that  came  at  this  time  were  more  formidable.  They  seemed 
always  just  about  to  break  and  roll  over  the  little  boat  in  a  turmoil  of 
foam.  There  was  a  preparatory  and  long  growl  in  the  speech  of  them.  No 
mind  unused  to  the  sea  would  have  concluded  that  the  dinghy  could 
ascend  these  sheer  heights  in  time.  The  shore  was  still  afar.  The  oiler  was 
a  wily  surfman.  "Boys,"  he  said  swiftly,  "she  won't  live  three  minutes 
more,  and  we're  too  far  out  to  swim.  Shall  I  take  her  to  sea  again, 
captain?" 

"Yes!  Go  ahead!"  said  the  captain. 

This  oiler,  by  a  series  of  quick  miracles,  and  fast  and  steady  oarsman- 
ship, turned  the  boat  in  the  middle  of  the  surf  and  took  her  safely  to 
sea  again. 

There  was  a  considerable  silence  as  the  boat  bumped  over  the  fur- 
rowed sea  to  deeper  water.  Then  somebody  in  gloom  spoke.  "Well,  any- 
how, they  must  have  seen  us  from  the  shore  by  now." 

The  gulls  went  in  slanting  flight  up  the  wind  toward  the  gray  desolate 
east.  A  squall,  marked  by  dingy  clouds,  and  clouds  brick-red,  like  smoke 
from  a  burning  building,  appeared  from  the  southeast. 

"What  do  you  think  of  those  life-saving  people?  Ain't  they  peaches?" 

"Funny  they  haven't  seen  us." 

"Maybe  they  think  we're  out  here  for  sport!  Maybe  they  think  we're 
fishin'.  Maybe  they  think  we're  damned  fools." 

It  was  a  long  afternoon.  A  changed  tide  tried  to  force  them  southward, 
but  wind  and  wave  said  northward.  Far  ahead,  where  coastline,  sea, 
and  sky  formed  their  mighty  angle,  there  were  little  dots  which  seemed 
to  indicate  a  city  on  the  shore. 

"St.  Augustine?" 

The  captain  shook  his  head.  "Too  near  Mosquito  Inlet." 

And  the  oiler  rowed,  and  then  the  correspondent  rowed.  Then  the 
oiler  rowed.  It  was  a  weary  business.  The  human  back  can  become  the 
seat  of  more  aches  and  pains  than  are  registered  in  books  for  the  com- 
posite anatomy  of  a  regiment.  It  is  a  limited  area,  but  it  can  become 
the  theater  of  innumerable  muscular  conflicts,  tangles,  wrenches,  knots, 
and  other  comforts. 

"Did  you  ever  like  to  row,  Billie?"  asked  the  correspondent. 

"No,"  said  the  oiler.  "Hang  it." 

When  one  exchanged  the  rowing-seat  for  a  place  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat,  he  suffered  a  bodily  depression  that  caused  him  to  be  careless  of 
everything  save  an  obligation  to  wiggle  one  finger.  There  was  cold  sea- 
water  swashing  to  and  fro  in  the  boat,  and  he  lay  in  it.  His  head,  pil- 
lowed on  a  thwart,  was  within  an  inch  of  the  swirl  of  a  wave  crest,  and 
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sometimes  a  particularly  obstreperous  sea  came  in-board  and  drenched 
him  once  more.  But  these  matters  did  not  annoy  him.  It  is  almost  certain 
that  if  the  boat  had  capsized  he  would  have  tumbled  comfortably  out 
upon  the  ocean  as  if  he  felt  sure  that  it  was  a  great  soft  mattress. 
"Look!  There's  a  man  on  the  shore!" 
"Where?" 

"There!  See  'im?  See  mi?" 
"Yes,  sure!  He's  walking  along." 
"Now  he's  stopped.  Look!  He's  facing  us!" 
"He's  waving  at  us!" 
"So  he  is!  By  thunder!" 

"Ah,  now  we're  all  right.  Now  we're  all  right!  There'll  be  a  boat  out 
here  for  us  in  half  an  hour." 

"He's  going  on.  He's  running.  He's  going  up  to  that  house  there." 
The  remote  beach  seemed  lower  than  the  sea,  and  it  required  a 
searching  glance  to  discern  the  little  black  figure.  The  captain  saw  a 
floating  stick  and  they  rowed  to  it.  A  bath-towel  was  by  some  weird 
chance  in  the  boat,  and,  tying  this  on  the  stick,  the  captain  waved  it.  The 
oarsman  did  not  dare  turn  his  head,  so  he  was  obliged  to  ask  questions. 
What's  he  doing  now?" 

"He's  standing  still  again.  He's  looking,  I  think.  .  .  .  There  he  goes 
again.  Toward  the  house.  .  .  .  Now  he  stopped  again." 
"Is  he  waving  at  us?" 
"No,  not  now!  He  was,  though." 
"Look!  There  comes  another  man!" 
"He's  running." 
"Look  at  him  go,  would  you!" 

"Why,  he's  on  a  bicycle.  Now  he's  met  the  other  man.  Thev're  both 
waving  at  us.  Look!" 

"There  comes  something  up  the  beach." 
"What  the  devil  is  that  thing?" 
"Why,  it  looks  like  a  boat." 
^'Why,  certainly  it's  a  boat." 
"No,  it's  on  wheels." 

"Yes,  so  it  is.  Well,  that  must  be  the  life-boat.  They  drag  them  along 
shore  on  a  wagon."  & 

"That's  the  life-boat,  sure." 

"No,  by-,  it's-it's  an  omnibus." 

"I  tell  you  it's  a  life-boat." 

"It  is  not!  It's  an  omnibus.  I  can  see  it  plain.  See?  One  of  these  big 
hotel  omnibuses.  & 

"By  thunder,  you're  right.  It's  an  omnibus,  sure  as  fate.  What  do  vou 
suppose  they  are  doing  with  an  omnibus?  Maybe  they  are  going  around 
collecting  the  life-crew,  hey?"  - 

"That's  it,  likely.  Look!  There's  a  fellow  waving  a  little  black  flag  He's 
standmg  on  the  steps  of  the  omnibus.  There  come  those  other  two  fellows. 
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Now  they're  all  talking  together.  Look  at  the  fellow  with  the  flag.  Maybe 
he  ain't  waving  it." 

"That  ain't  a  flag,  is  it?  That's  his  coat.  Why,  certainly,  that's  his  coat." 

"So  it  is.  It's  his  coat.  He's  taken  it  off  and  is  waving  it  around  his 
head.  But  would  you  look  at  him  swing  it." 

"Oh,  say,  there  isn't  any  life-saving  station  there.  That's  just  a  winter 
resort  hotel  omnibus  that  has  brought  over  some  of  the  boarders  to  see 
us  drown." 

"What's  that  idiot  with  the  coat  mean?  What's  he  signaling,  anyhow?" 

"It  looks  as  if  he  were  trying  to  tell  us  to  go  north.  There  must  be  a 
life-saving  station  up  there." 

"No!  He  thinks  we're  fishing.  Just  giving  us  a  merry  hand.  See?  Ah, 
there,  Willie." 

"Well,  I  wish  I  could  make  something  out  of  those  signals.  What  do 
you  suppose  he  means?" 

"He  don't  mean  anything.  He's  just  playing." 

"Well,  if  he'd  just  signal  us  to  try  the  surf  again,  or  to  go  to  sea  and 
wait,  or  go  north,  or  go  south,  or  go  to  hell— there  would  be  some  reason 
in  it.  But  look  at  him.  He  just  stands  there  and  keeps  his  coat  revolving 
like  a  wheel.  The  ass!" 

"There  come  more  people." 

"Now  there's  quite  a  mob.  Look!  Isn't  that  a  boat?" 

"Where?  Oh,  I  see  where  you  mean.  No,  that's  no  boat." 

"That  fellow  is  still  waving  his  coat." 

"He  must  think  we  like  to  see  him  do  that.  Why  don't  he  quit  it?  It 
don't  mean  anything." 

"I  don't  know.  I  think  he  is  trying  to  make  us  go  north.  It  must  be 
that  there's  a  life-saving  station  there  somewhere." 

"Say,  he  ain't  tired  yet.  Look  at  'im  wave." 

"Wonder  how  long  he  can  keep  that  up.  He's  been  revolving  his  coat 
ever  since  he  caught  sight  of  us.  He's  an  idiot.  Why  aren't  they  getting 
men  to  bring  a  boat  out?  A  fishing  boat— one  of  those  big  yawls— could 
come  out  here  all  right.  Why  don't  he  do  something?" 

"Oh,  it's  all  right,  now." 

"They'll  have  a  boat  out  here  for  us  in  less  than  no  time,  now  that 
they've  seen  us." 

A  faint  yellow  tone  came  into  the  sky  over  the  low  land.  The  shadows 
on  the  sea  slowly  deepened.  The  wind  bore  coldness  with  it,  and  the 
men  began  to  shiver. 

"Holy  smoke!"  said  one,  allowing  his  voice  to  express  his  impious 
mood,  "if  we  keep  on  monkeying  out  here!  If  we've  got  to  flounder  out 
here  all  night!" 

"Oh,  we'll  never  have  to  stay  here  all  night!  Don't  you  worry.  They've 
seen  us  now,  and  it  won't  be  long  before  they'll  come  chasing  out 
after  us." 

The  shore  grew  dusky.  The  man  waving  a  coat  blended  gradually  into 
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this  gloom,  and  it  swallowed  in  the  same  manner  the  omnibus  and  the 
group  of  people.  The  spray,  when  it  dashed  uproariously  over  the  side, 
made  the  voyagers  shrink  and  swear  like  men  who  were  being  branded. 

"I'd  like  to  catch  the  chump  who  waved  that  coat.  I  feel  like  soaking 
him  one,  just  for  luck." 

"Why?  What  did  he  do?" 

"Oh,  nothing,  but  then  he  seemed  so  damned  cheerful." 

In  the  meantime  the  oiler  rowed,  and  then  the  correspondent  rowed, 
and  then  the  oiler  rowed.  Gray-faced  and  bowed  forward,  they  mechan- 
ically, turn  by  turn,  plied  the  leaden  oars.  The  form  of  the  lighthouse  had 
vanished  from  the  southern  horizon,  but  finally  a  pale  star  appeared, 
just  lifting  from  the  sea.  The  streaked  saffron  in  the  west  passed  before 
the  all-merging  darkness,  and  the  sea  to  the  east  was  black.  The  land 
had  vanished,  and  was  expressed  only  by  the  low  and  drear  thunder  of 
the  surf. 

"If  I  am  going  to  be  drowned-if  I  am  going  to  be  drowned-if  I  am 
going  to  be  drowned,  why,  in  the  name  of  the  seven  mad  gods  who  rule 
the  sea,  was  I  allowed  to  come  thus  far  and  contemplate  sand  and  trees? 
Was  I  brought  here  merely  to  have  my  nose  dragged  away  as  I  was 
about  to  nibble  the  sacred  cheese  of  life?" 

The  patient  captain,  drooped  over  the  water-jar,  was  sometimes 
obliged  to  speak  to  the  oarsman. 

"Keep  her  head  up!  Keep  her  head  up!" 

"  'Keep  her  head  up/  sir."  The  voices  were  weary  and  low. 

This  was  surely  a  quiet  evening.  All  save  the  oarsman  lay  heavily  and 
listlessly  in  the  boat's  bottom.  As  for  him,  his  eyes  were  just  capable  of 
noting  the  tall  black  waves  that  swept  forward  in  a  most  sinister  silence, 
save  for  an  occasional  subdued  growl  of  a  crest. 

The  cook's  head  was  on  a  thwart,  and  he  looked  without  interest  at 

5f  „*"??  Under  his  nose-  He  was  deeP  k  other  scenes-  Finally  he  spoke. 
Bilhe,    he  murmured,  dreamfully,  "what  kind  of  pie  do  you  like  best?" 


"Pie,"  said  the  oiler  and  the  correspondent,  agitatedly.  "Don't  talk 
about  those  things,  blast  you!" 

"Well,"  said  the  cook,  "I  was  just  thinking  about  ham  sandwiches, 
and— 

A  night  on  the  sea  in  an  open  boat  is  a  long  night.  As  darkness  set- 
tled finally  the  shine  of  the  light,  lifting  from  the  sea  in  the  south, 
changed  to  full  gold.  On  the  northern  horizon  a  new  light  appeared,  a 
small  bluish  gleam  on  the  edge  of  the  waters.  These  two  lights  were  the 
furniture  of  the  world.  Otherwise  there  was  nothing  but  waves 

Two  men  huddled  in  the  stern,  and  distances  were  so  magnificent  in 
the  dinghy  that  the  rower  was  enabled  to  keep  his  feet  partly  warmed  bV 
thrusting  them  under  his  companions.  Their  legs  indeed  extended  far 
under  the  rowing-seat  until  they  touched  the  feet  of  the  captain  forward 
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Sometimes,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  tired  oarsman,  a  wave  came  piling 
into  the  boat,  an  icy  wave  of  the  night,  and  the  chilling  water  soaked 
them  anew.  They  would  twist  their  bodies  for  a  moment  and  groan,  and 
sleep  the  dead  sleep  once  more,  while  the  water  in  the  boat  gurgled  about 
them  as  the  craft  rocked. 

The  plan  of  the  oiler  and  the  correspondent  was  for  one  to  row  until 
he  lost  his  ability,  and  then  arouse  the  other  from  his  sea-water  couch 
in  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

The  oiler  plied  the  oars  until  his  head  drooped  forward,  and  the 
overpowering  sleep  blinded  him.  And  he  rowed  yet  afterward.  ^  Then  he 
touched  a  man  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  called  his  name.  "Will  you 
spell  me  for  a  little  while?"  he  said  meekly. 

"Sure,  Billie,"  said  the  correspondent,  awakening  and  dragging  himself 
to  a  sitting  position.  They  exchanged  places  carefully,  and  the  oiler, 
cuddling  down  in  the  sea-water  at  the  cook's  side,  seemed  to  go  to  sleep 

instantly.  . 

The  particular  violence  of  the  sea  had  ceased.  The  waves  came  with- 
out snarling.  The  obligation  of  the  man  at  the  oars  was  to  keep  the  boat 
headed  so  that  the  tilt  of  the  rollers  would  not  capsize  her,  and  to  pre- 
serve her  from  filling  when  the  crests  rushed  past.  The  black  waves  were 
silent  and  hard  to  be  seen  in  the  darkness.  Often  one  was  almost  upon 
the  boat  before  the  oarsman  was  aware. 

In  a  low  voice  the  correspondent  addressed  the  captain.  He  was  not 
sure  that  the  captain  was  awake.  "Captain,  shall  I  keep  her  making  for 
that  light  north,  sir?" 

The  same  steady  voice  answered  him.  "Yes.  Keep  it  about  two  points 

off  the  port  bow." 

The  cook  had  tied  a  life-belt  around  himself  in  order  to  get  even  the 
warmth  which  this  clumsy  cork  contrivance  could  donate,  and  he  seemed 
almost  stove-like  when  a  rower,  whose  teeth  invariably  chattered  wildly 
as  soon  as  he  ceased  his  labor,  dropped  down  to  sleep. 

The  correspondent,  as  he  rowed,  looked  down  at  the  two  men  sleeping 
underfoot.  The  cook's  arm  was  around  the  oiler's  shoulder,  and,  with 
their  fragmentary  clothing  and  haggard  faces,  they  were  the  babes  of 
the  sea,  a  grotesque  rendering  of  the  old  babes  in  the  wood. 

Later  he  must  have  grown  stupid  at  his  work,  for  suddenly  there  was 
a  growling  of  water,  and  a  crest  came  with  a  roar  and  a  swash  into  the 
boat,  and  it  was  a  wonder  that  it  did  not  set  the  cook  afloat  in  his  life- 
belt. The  cook  continued  to  sleep,  but  the  oiler  sat  up,  blinking  his  eyes 
and  shaking  with  the  new  cold. 

"Oh,  I'm  awful  sorry,  Billie,"  said  the  correspondent,  contritely. 
"That's  all  right,  old  boy,"  said  the  oiler,  and  lay  down  again  and  was 
asleep. 

Presently  it  seemed  that  even  the  captain  dozed,  and  the  correspondent 
thought  that  he  was  the  one  man  afloat  on  all  the  oceans.  The  wind 
had  a  voice  as  it  came  over  the  waves,  and  it  was  sadder  than  the  end. 
There  was  a  long,  loud  swishing  astern  of  the  boat,  and  a  gleaming 
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trail  of  phosphorescence,  like  blue  flame,  was  furrowed  on  the  black 
waters.  It  might  have  been  made  by  a  monstrous  knife. 

Then  there  came  a  stillness,  while  the  correspondent  breathed  with 
open  mouth  and  looked  at  the  sea. 

Suddenly  there  was  another  swish  and  another  long  flash  of  bluish 
light,  and  this  time  it  was  alongside  the  boat,  and  might  almost  have 
been  reached  with  an  oar.  The  correspondent  saw  an  enormous  fin  speed 
like  a  shadow  through  the  water,  hurling  the  crystalline  spray  and  leaving 
the  long  glowing  trail. 

The  correspondent  looked  over  his  shoulder  at  the  captain.  His  face 
was  hidden,  and  he  seemed  to  be  asleep.  He  looked  at  the  babes  of  the 
sea  They  certainly  were  asleep.  So,  being  bereft  of  sympathy,  he  leaned 
a  little  way  to  one  side  and  swore  softly  into  the  sea. 

But  the  thing  did  not  then  leave  the  vicinity  of  the  boat.  Ahead  or 
astern,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  at  intervals  long  or  short,  fled  the  long 
sparkling  streak,  and  there  was  to  be  heard  the  whiroo  of  the  dark  fin 
The  speed  and  power  of  the  thing  was  greatly  to  be  admired.  It  cut  the 
water  like  a  gigantic  and  keen  projectile. 

The  presence  of  this  biding  thing  did  not  affect  the  man  with  the  same 
horror  that  it  would  if  he  had  been  a  picnicker.  He  simply  looked  at  the 
sea  dully  and  swore  in  an  undertone. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  he  did  not  wish  to  be  alone  with  the  thing 
He  wished  one  of  his  companions  to  awaken  by  chance  and  keep  him 
company  with  it   But  the  captain  hung  motionless  over  the  water-jar 

slumber  ^  ^  *"  b°tt0m  °f  the  b°at  Were  Plun§ed  in 

VI 

oJtlTi,  I01"!  t0  ^  fc?"™*1-*  l  am  go^g  to  be  drowned-if  I 
am  going  to  be  drowned,  why,  in  the  name  of  the  seven  mad  gods  who 

and  trtes?63'  ™*  t0  C°me  thUS  far  and  contemplate  sand 

During  this  dismal  night,  it  may  be  remarked  that  a  man  would  con- 
clude that  it  was  really  the  intention  of  the  seven  mad  godTto  drown 
him,  despite  the  abominable  injustice  of  it.   For  it  wal  certainly  ™ 

TheT^  fJr,U/tlCe  m  K°Wn  amaD  Wh°  had  WOrked  so  hard>  so  hard. 
The  man  felt  it  would  be  a  crime  most  unnatural.  Other  people  had 

drowned  at  sea  since  galleys  swarmed  with  painted  sails,  but  still- 
When  it  occurs  to  a  man  that  nature  does  not  regard  him  as  important 
and  that  she  feels  she  would  not  maim  the  univers'e  by  diTpo^of  hta 

fe%  A  I  r  t0  &T  h**V*  the  temPle>  and  he  h^  deeply  the 
fact  that  there  are  no  bricks  and  no  temples.  Any  visible  expression  of 
nature  would  surely  be  pelleted  with  his  jeers 

Then  if  there  be  no  tangible  thing  to  hoot  he  feels,  perhaps  the 
desire  to  confront  a  personification  and  indulge  in  pleas,  bowed  to  one 
knee,  and  with  hands  supplicant,  saying:  "Yes,  but  I  love  myself" 
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A  high  cold  star  on  a  winters  night  is  the  word  he  feels  that  she  says 
to  him.  Thereafter  he  knows  the  pathos  of  his  situation. 

The  men  in  the  dinghy  had  not  discussed  these  matters,  but  each  had, 
no  doubt,  reflected  upon  them  in  silence  and  according  to  his  mind. 
There  was  seldom  any  expression  upon  their  faces  save  the  general  one 
of  complete  weariness.  Speech  was  devoted  to  the  business  of  the  boat. 

To  chime  the  notes  of  his  emotion,  a  verse  mysteriously  entered  the 
correspondent's  head.  He  had  even  forgotten  that  he  had  forgotten  this 
verse,  but  it  suddenly  was  in  his  mind. 

A  soldier  of  the  Legion  lay  dying  in  Algiers, 

There  was  lack  of  woman's  nursing,  there  was  dearth  of  woman's  tears; 
But  a  comrade  stood  beside  him,  and  he  took  that  comrade's  hand, 
And  he  said:  "I  shall  never  see  my  own,  my  native  land." 

In  his  childhood,  the  correspondent  had  been  made  acquainted  with 
the  fact  that  a  soldier  of  the  Legion  lay  dying  in  Algiers,  but  he  had 
never  regarded  the  fact  as  important.  Myriads  of  his  school-fellows  had 
informed  him  of  the  soldier's  plight,  but  the  dinning  had  naturally  ended 
by  making  him  perfectly  indifferent.  He  had  never  considered  it  his 
affair  that  a  soldier  of  the  Legion  lay  dying  in  Algiers,  nor  had  it  appeared 
to  him  as  a  matter  for  sorrow.  It  was  less  to  him  than  the  breaking  of  a 
pencil's  point. 

Now,  however,  it  quaintly  came  to  him  as  a  human,  living  thing.  It 
was  no  longer  merely  a  picture  of  a  few  throes  in  the  breast  of  a  poet, 
meanwhile  drinking  tea  and  warming  his  feet  at  the  grate;  it  was  an 
actuality— stern,  mournful,  and  fine. 

The  correspondent  plainly  saw  the  soldier.  He  lay  on  the  sand  with 
his  feet  out  straight  and  still.  While  his  pale  left  hand  was  upon  his 
chest  in  an  attempt  to  thwart  the  going  of  his  life,  the  blood  came  between 
his  fingers.  In  the  far  Algerian  distance,  a  city  of  low  square  forms  was 
set  against  a  sky  that  was  faint  with  the  last  sunset  hues.  The  cor- 
respondent, plying  the  oars  and  dreaming  of  the  slow  and  slower  move- 
ments of  the  lips  of  the  soldier,  was  moved  by  a  profound  and  perfectly 
impersonal  comprehension.  He  was  sorry  for  the  soldier  of  the  Legion 
who  lay  dying  in  Algiers. 
\The  thing  which  had  followed  the  boat  and  waited  had  evidently 
grown  bored  at  the  delay.  There  was  no  longer  to  be  heard  the  slash  of 
the  cutwater,  and  there  was  no  longer  the  flame  of  the  long  trail.  The 
light  in  the  north  still  glimmered,  but  it  was  apparently  no  nearer  to  the 
boat.  Sometimes  the  boom  of  the  surf  rang  in  the  correspondent's  ears, 
and  he  turned  the  craft  seaward  then  and  rowed  harder.  Southward, 
someone  had  evidently  built  a  watch-fire  on  the  beach.  It  was  too  low 
and  too  far  to  be  seen,  but  it  made  a  shimmering,  roseate  reflection  upon 
the  bluff  back  of  it,  and  this  could  be  discerned  from  the  boat.  The  wind 
came  stronger,  and  sometimes  a  wave  suddenly  raged  out  like  a  mountain- 
cat,  and  there  was  to  be  seen  the  sheen  and  sparkle  of  a  broken  crest. 

The  captain,  in  the  bow,  moved  on  his  water-jar  and  sat  erect.  "Pretty 
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long  night,"  he  observed  to  the  correspondent.  He  looked  at  the  shore. 
"Those  life-saving  people  take  their  time." 

"Did  you  see  that  shark  playing  around?" 

"Yes,  I  saw  him.  He  was  a  big  fellow,  all  right." 

"Wish  I  had  known  you  were  awake." 

Later  the  correspondent  spoke  into  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

"Billie!"  There  was  a  slow  and  gradual  disentanglement.  "Billie  will 
you  spell  me?" 

"Sure,"  said  the  oiler. 

As  soon  as  the  correspondent  touched  the  cold  comfortable  sea-water 
in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  and  had  huddled  close  to  the  cook's  life-belt 
he  was  deep  in  sleep,  despite  the  fact  that  his  teeth  played  all  the 
popular  airs.  This  sleep  was  so  good  to  him  that  it  was  but  a  moment 
before  he  heard  a  voice  call  his  name  in  a  tone  that  demonstrated  the 
last  stages  of  exhaustion.  "Will  you  spell  me?" 

"Sure,  Billie." 

The  light  in  the  north  had  mysteriously  vanished,  but  the  correspondent 
took  his  course  from  the  wide-awake  captain. 

Later  in  the  night  they  took  the  boat  farther  out  to  sea,  and  the  cap- 
tarn  directed  the  cook  to  take  one  oar  at  the  stern  and  keep  the  boat 
facing  the  seas.  He  was  to  call  out  if  he  should  hear  the  thunder  of  the 

w  i A  4  "mi  enablld  ^  °iler  and  the  respondent  to  get  respite 
together.  We  11  give  those  boys  a  chance  to  get  into  shape  again,"  said 
the  captain.  They  curled  down  and,  after  a  few  preliminary  chattering* 
and  trembles,  slept  once  more  the  dead  sleep.  Neither  knew  they  had 
bequeathed  to  the  cook  the  company  of  another  shark,  or  perhaps  the 
same  shark.  *        * 

^tl-f6  hT  Car0"sed  °?  th,e  waves>  ^ray  occasionally  bumped  over 
neir  ren2  IT      ^  '  ^  T^8'  but  **  had  n0  Power  to  break 

27-P^l.  Tm0^S  Sksh  °f  the  Wind  and  the  water  a^cted  them 
as  it  would  have  affected  mummies. 

«  l3°^,*ald.the  C°°k'  ,With  the  n0tes  of  every  reluctance  in  his  voice 

sea  alam  "eThm  *"**  ^T  '  gU6SS  ^  °f  y°U  had  better  ***  her  to 
creste  correspondent,  aroused,  heard  the  crash  of  the  toppled 

fit  YTl  T"!:,,*6  °aptain  gave  him  some  whisky-and-water,  and 
this  steadied  the  chills  out  of  him.  "If  I  ever  get  ashore  and  anybody 
shows  me  even  a  photograph  of  an  oar-"  anyooay 

At  last  there  was  a  short  conversation. 

"Billie  .  .  .  Billie,  will  you  spell  me?" 

"Sure,"  said  the  oiler. 

VII 

When  the  correspondent  again  opened  his  eyes,  the  sea  and  the  skv 
were  each  of  the  gray  hue  of  the  dawning.  Later,  carmine  and  gold  was 
pamted  upon  the  waters.  The  morning  appeared  finally,  in  its  fptnaT 
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with  a  sky  of  pure  blue,  and  the  sunlight  flamed  on  the  tips  of  the  waves. 

On  the  distant  dunes  were  set  many  little  black  cottages,  and  a  tall 
white  windmill  reared  above  them.  No  man,  nor  dog,  nor  bicycle  ap- 
peared on  the  beach.  The  cottages  might  have  formed  a  deserted  village. 

The  voyagers  scanned  the  shore.  A  conference  was  held  in  the  boat. 
"Well,"  said  the  captain,  "if  no  help  is  coming,  we  might  better  try  a 
run  through  the  surf  right  away.  If  we  stay  out  here  much  longer  we 
will  be  too  weak  to  do  anything  for  ourselves  at  all."  The  others  silently 
acquiesced  in  this  reasoning.  The  boat  was  headed  for  the  beach.  The 
correspondent  wondered  if  none  ever  ascended  the  tall  wind-tower, 
and  if  then  they  never  looked  seaward.  This  tower  was  a  giant,  standing 
with  its  back  to  the  plight  of  the  ants.  It  represented  in  a  degree,  to  the 
correspondent,  the  serenity  of  nature  amid  the  struggles  of  the  individual 
—nature  in  the  wind,  and  nature  in  the  vision  of  men.  She  did  not  seem 
cruel  to  him  then,  nor  beneficent,  nor  treacherous,  nor  wise.  But  she  was 
indifferent,  flatly  indifferent.  It  is,  perhaps,  plausible  that  a  man  in  this 
situation,  impressed  with  the  unconcern  of  the  universe,  should  see  the 
innumerable  flaws  of  his  life,  and  have  them  taste  wickedly  in  his  mind 
and  wish  for  another  chance.  A  distinction  between  right  and  wrong 
seems  absurdly  clear  to  him,  then,  in  this  new  ignorance  of  the  grave- 
edge,  and  he  understands  that  if  he  were  given  another  opportunity  he 
would  mend  his  conduct  and  his  words,  and  be  better  and  brighter 
during  an  introduction  or  at  a  tea. 

"Now,  boys,"  said  the  captain,  "she  is  going  to  swamp  sure.  All  we  can 
do  is  to  work  her  in  as  far  as  possible,  and  then  when  she  swamps,  pile 
out  and  scramble  for  the  beach.  Keep  cool  now,  and  don't  jump  until 
she  swamps  sure." 

The  oiler  took  the  oars.  Over  his  shoulders  he  scanned  the  surf.  "Cap- 
tain," he  said,  "I  think  I'd  better  bring  her  about,  and  keep  her  head-on 
to  the  seas  and  back  her  in." 

"All  right,  Billie,"  said  the  captain.  "Back  her  in."  The  oiler  swung  the 
boat  then  and,  seated  in  the  stern,  the  cook  and  the  correspondent  were 
obliged  to  look  over  their  shoulders  to  contemplate  the  lonely  and  in- 
different shore. 

The  monstrous  in-shore  rollers  heaved  the  boat  high  until  the  men 
were  again  enabled  to  see  the  white  sheets  of  water  scudding  up  the 
slanted  beach.  "We  won't  get  in  very  close,"  said  the  captain.  Each  time 
a  man  could  wrest  his  attention  from  the  rollers,  he  turned  his  glance 
toward  the  shore,  and  in  the  expression  of  the  eyes  during  this  con- 
templation there  was  a  singular  quality.  The  correspondent,  observing 
the  others,  knew  that  they  were  not  afraid,  but  the  full  meaning  of  their 
glances  was  shrouded. 

As  for  himself,  he  was  too  tired  to  grapple  fundamentally  with  the 
fact.  He  tried  to  coerce  his  mind  into  thinking  of  it,  but  the  mind  was 
dominated  at  this  time  by  the  muscles,  and  the  muscles  said  they  did 
not  care.  It  merely  occurred  to  him  that  if  he  should  drown  it  would  be 
a  shame. 
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There  were  no  hurried  words,  no  pallor,  no  plain  agitation.  The  men 
simply  looked  at  the  shore.  "Now,  remember  to  get  well  clear  of  the 
boat  when  you  jump,"  said  the  captain. 

Seaward  the  crest  of  a  roller  suddenly  fell  with  a  thunderous  crash, 
and  the  long  white  comber  came  roaring  down  upon  the  boat. 

"Steady  now,"  said  the  captain.  The  men  were  silent.  They  turned 
their  eyes  from  the  shore  to  the  comber  and  waited.  The  boat  slid  up 
the  incline,  leaped  at  the  furious  top,  bounced  over  it,  and  swung  down 
the  long  back  of  the  waves.  Some  water  had  been  shipped  and  the  cook 
bailed  it  out. 

But  the  next  crest  crashed  also.  The  tumbling  boiling  flood  of  white 
water  caught  the  boat  and  whirled  it  almost  perpendicular.  Water 
swarmed  in  from  all  sides.  The  correspondent  had  his  hands  on  the 
gunwale  at  this  time,  and  when  the  water  entered  at  that  place  he  swiftly 
withdrew  his  fingers,  as  if  he  objected  to  wetting  them. 

The  little  boat,  drunken  with  this  weight  of  water,  reeled  and  snuggled 
deeper  into  the  sea. 

"Bail  her  out,  cook!  Bail  her  out,"  said  the  captain. 

"All  right,  captain,"  said  the  cook. 

"Now,  boys,  the  next  one  will  do  for  us,  sure,"  said  the  oiler.  "Mind  to 
jump  clear  of  the  boat." 

The  third  wave  moved  forward,  huge,  furious,  implacable.  It  fairlv 
swallowed  the  dinghy,  and  almost  simultaneously  the  men  tumbled  into 
the  sea.  A  piece  of  life-belt  had  lain  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  and  as 
the  correspondent  went  overboard  he  held  this  to  his  chest  with  his  left 
hand. 

The  January  water  was  icy,  and  he  reflected  immediately  that  it  was 
colder  than  he  had  expected  to  find  it  off  the  coast  of  Florida.  This  ap- 
peared to  his  dazed  mind  as  a  fact  important  enough  to  be  noted  at 
the  time.  The  coldness  of  the  water  was  sad;  it  was  tragic.  This  fact  was 
somehow  so  mixed  and  confused  with  his  opinion  of  his  own  situation 

wu  St  alm°St  a  Pr°per  reaSOn  for  tears-  The  water  was  cold 

When  he  came  to  the  surface  he  was  conscious  of  little  but  the  noisv 
water.  Afterward  he  saw  his  companions  in  the  sea.  The  oiler  was  ahead 
m  the  race  He  was  swimming  strongly  and  rapidly.  Off  to  the  corre- 
spondent s  left  the  cook's  great  white  and  corked  back  bulged  out  of 
the  water  and  in  the  rear  the  captain  was  hanging  with  his  one  good 
hand  to  the  keel  of  the  over-turned  dinghy. 

There  is  a  certain  immovable  quality  to  a  shore,  and  the  correspond- 
ent wondered  at  it  amid  the  confusion  of  the  sea. 

It  seemed  also  very  attractive,  but  the  correspondent  knew  that  it  was 
a  long  journey  and  he  paddled  leisurely.  The  piece  of  life-preserver  lay 
under  him,  and  sometimes  he  whirled  down  the  incline  of  a  wave  as  if 
he  were  on  a  hand-sled. 

diffi^W  ^  "rrivfd  at  a  Place  in  the  sea  where  travel  was  beset  with 
difficulty.  He  did  not  pause  swimming  to  inquire  what  manner  of  cur- 
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rent  had  caught  him,  but  there  his  progress  ceased.  The  shore  was  set 
before  him  like  a  bit  of  scenery  on  a  stage,  and  he  looked  at  it  and  un- 
derstood with  his  eyes  each  detail  of  it. 

As  the  cook  passed,  much  farther  to  the  left,  the  captain  was  calling 
to  him,  "Turn  over  on  your  back,  cook!  Turn  over  on  your  back  and  use 
the  oar." 

"All  right,  sir."  The  cook  turned  on  his  back,  and,  paddling  with  an 
oar,  went  ahead  as  if  he  were  a  canoe. 

Presently  the  boat  also  passed  to  the  left  of  the  correspondent  with 
the  captain  clinging  with  one  hand  to  the  keel.  He  would  have  appeared 
like  a  man  raising  himself  to  look  over  a  board  fence,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  extraordinary  gymnastics  of  the  boat.  The  correspondent  marveled 
that  the  captain  could  still  hold  to  it. 

They  passed  on,  nearer  to  shore— the  oiler,  the  cook,  the  captain— and 
following  them  went  the  water-jar,  bouncing  gaily  over  the  seas. 

The  correspondent  remained  in  the  grip  of  this  strange  new  enemy— 
a  current.  The  shore,  with  its  white  slope  of  sand  and  its  green  bluff, 
topped  with  little  silent  cottages,  was  spread  like  a  picture  before  him. 
It  was  very  near  to  him  then,  but  he  was  impressed  as  one  who  in  a 
gallery  looks  at  a  scene  from  Brittany  or  Algiers. 

He  thought:  "I  am  going  to  drown?  Can  it  be  possible?  Can  it  be  pos- 
sible? Can  it  be  possible?"  Perhaps  an  individual  must  consider  his  own 
death  to  be  the  final  phenomenon  of  nature. 

But  later  a  wave  perhaps  whirled  him  out  of  this  small  deadly  current, 
for  he  found  suddenly  that  he  could  again  make  progress  toward  the 
shore.  Later  still,  he  was  aware  that  the  captain,  clinging  with  one  hand 
to  the  keel  of  the  dinghy,  had  his  face  turned  away  from  the  shore  and 
toward  him,  and  was  calling  his  name.  "Come  to  the  boat!  Come  to  the 
boat!" 

In  his  struggle  to  reach  the  captain  and  the  boat,  he  reflected  that 
when  one  gets  properly  wearied,  drowning  must  really  be  a  comfortable 
arrangement,  a  cessation  of  hostilities  accompanied  by  a  large  degree  of 
relief,  and  he  was  glad  of  it,  for  the  main  thing  in  his  mind  for  some 
moments  had  been  horror  of  the  temporary  agony.  He  did  not  wish  to 
be  hurt. 

Presently  he  saw  a  man  running  along  the  shore.  He  was  undressing 
with  most  remarkable  speed.  Coat,  trousers,  shirt,  everything  flew  magi- 
cally off  him. 

"Come  to  the  boat,"  called  the  captain. 

"All  right,  captain."  As  the  correspondent  paddled,  he  saw  the  cap- 
tain let  himself  down  to  bottom  and  leave  the  boat.  Then  the  correspond- 
ent performed  his  one  little  marvel  of  the  voyage.  A  large  wave  caught 
him  and  flung  him  with  ease  and  supreme  speed  completely  over  the 
boat  and  far  beyond  it.  It  struck  him  even  then  as  an  event  in  gymnastics, 
and  a  true  miracle  of  the  sea.  An  overturned  boat  in  the  surf  is  not  a 
plaything  to  a  swimming  man. 
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The  correspondent  arrived  in  water  that  reached  only  to  his  waist  but 

wave°k-no  ^H  '^  n<?  T^  ***  *  ^  fOT  m°re  than  a  momel*  Each 
wave  knocked  him  into  a  heap,  and  the  undertow  pulled  at  him 

dJ«,W  TW  ma"  Wh?  had  been  runninS  and  ""dressing,  and  un- 
dressing and  running,  come  bounding  into  the  water.  He  dragged  ashore 
he  cook,  and  then  waded  toward  the  captain,  but  the  captain  waved 
him  away,  and  sent  him  to  the  correspondent.  He  was  naked  nalTed  as 
a  tree  in  winter,  but  a  halo  was  about  his  head,  and  he  shone  hke  a 
saint.  He  gave  a  strong  pull,  and  a  long  drag,  and  a  bully  heave  at  the 

saT-pT°h" S ' S  Mnd'  T!?enCOTresP-dent,  schooled  in  the  minoXmulae 
said  Thanks  old  man."  But  suddenly  the  man  cried:  "What's  that?"  He 
pointed  a  swift  finger.  The  correspondent  said:  "Go  " 

sand  ttVwalT'  ^  .f0™*1'  ky  the  °iIer'  His  forehe^  touched 
sand  that  was  periodically,  between  each  wave,  clear  of  the  sea 

hP?I      7P?dent  *?  f*  kn0W  a11  that  inspired  afterward   When 
^LTJrt'f 6  f°Und  he  foU'  Strikin8  the  sand  with  each  particular 
r  gfatlSi^  ^  ^  *  ^  ^  dr°PPed  fr°m  a  «*  b-  ^hud 
It  seems  that  instantly  the  beach  was  populated  with  men  with  blan 

and  sinister  hospitality  of  the  grave  ciitterent 
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ary,  though  not  cold  because  of  the  fog. 

Old  Het,  just  walked  in  from  the  poor-  milium  jaulkfier 

house,  ran   down  the  hall   toward   the 

kitchen,    shouting   in   a    strong,   bright, 

happy    voice.    She    was    about    seventy 

probably,  though  by  her  own  counting, 

calculated    from    the    ages    of    various 

housewives  in  the  town  from  brides  to 

grandmothers  whom  she  claimed  to  have  Mi-ilp 

nursed  in  infancy,   she  would  have  to  lYlUl" 

be  around  a  hundred  and  at  least  trip-  ^ 

lets.    Tall,    lean,    fog-beaded,   in   tennis  j™    jjjg 

shoes    and    a    long    rat-colored    cloak, 

trimmed  with  what  forty  or  fifty  years  -y        i 

ago  had  been  fur,  a  modish  though  not  1  JH"Q 

new  purple  toque  set  upon  her  headrag 

and  carrying  (time  was  when  she  made 
her  weekly  rounds  from  kitchen  to 
kitchen  carrying  a  brocaded  carpetbag 

though  since  the  advent  of  the  ten-cent  stores  the  carpetbag  became  an 
endless  succession  of  the  convenient  paper  receptacles  with  which  they 
supply  their  customers  for  a  few  cents)  the  shopping-bag,  she  ran into 
the  kitchen  and  shouted  with  strong  and  childlike  pleasure:  Miss 
Mannie!  Mule  in  de  yard!" 

Mrs.  Hait,  stooping  to  the  stove,  in  the  act  of  drawing  from  it  a  scuttle 
of  live  ashes,  jerked  upright;  clutching  the  scuttle,  she  glared  at  old  Het, 
then  she  too  spoke  at  once,  strong  too,  immediate.  "Them  sons  of  bitches, 
she  said.  She  left  the  kitchen,  not  running  exactly,  yet  with  a  kind  or  out- 
raged celerity,  carrying  the  scuttle-a  compact  woman  of  forty-odd  with 
an  air  of  indomitable  yet  relieved  bereavement,  as  though  that  which  had 
relicted  her  had  been  a  woman  and  a  not  particularly  valuable  one  at 
that.  She  wore  a  calico  wrapper  and  a  sweater  coat,  and  a  man's  felt  hat 
which  they  in  town  knew  had  belonged  to  her  ten  years'  dead  husband. 
But  the  man's  shoes  had  not  belonged  to  him.  They  were  high  shoes 
which  buttoned,  with  toes  like  small  tulip  bulbs,  and  in  the  town  they 
knew  that  she  had  bought  them  new  for  herself.  She  and  old  Het  ran 
down  the  kitchen  steps  and  into  the  fog.  That's  why  it  was  not  cold:  as 
though  there  lay  supine  and  prisoned  between  earth  and  mist  the  long 
winter  night's  suspiration  of  the  sleeping  town  in  dark,  close  rooms-the 
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slumber  and  the  rousing;  the  stale  waking  thermostatic,  by  re-heating 
heat-engendered:  it  lay  like  a  scum  of  cold  grease  upon  the  steps  and  hi 
wooden  entrance  to  the  basement  and  upon  the narrow pkTwSk 
winch  led  to  a  shed  building  in  the  corner  of  the  yard:  upon&es ?r>C\s 

™Zi™d  Sm  Cairying  ^  SCUttk  °f  live  ashes>  Mrs/STated 
"Watch  out!"  old  Het  footed  securely  by  her  rubber  soles,  cried  hap- 

sS',n  V7-  m*e  fr°nt!r  MrS-  Hait  did  not  M"  She  did  not  even  pause 
She  took  m  the  immediate  scene  with  one  cold  glare  and  was  ru„ntag 
again  when  there  appeared  at  the  corner  of  the  house  and  apparent 
having  been  born  before  their  eyes  of  the  fog  itself,  a  mule  It  looked 
^e^^^*"^  Wit\a  *4  ha**  abouUte  sZS 
denness  ^^  W"h  Vi°lent  and  aPPari«°n'*e  sud- 

"Dar  hit!"  old  Het  cried,  waving  the  shopping-bag.  "Hoo'"  Mrs   Hait 

^AiS^V  "^V11  the  ^  PLks  "shfand'Se 
wW  n        /  T*  °De  an0ther  toward  the  ^ed  building   from 

of ^cowPTo  therrMhT  T  Pr0,'Tted  the  StaUc  and  astonishfd S 
,n,r^W  If  T  *he  f°g"b0rn  muIe  doubtless  looked  taller  and  more 
L?  yiUdde,n  ^3n  f  giraffe  even'  and  apparently  bent  upon  Cw! 
mgnght  through  the  shed  as  though  it  were  made7  of  straw  or  we 
purely  and  simply  mirage.  The  cow's  head  likewise  had  a  qualitT  tangent 

nTatte^uTr3"6-;^  Va^dV^ed  into  in^St^hW 
~nr?  flame'  ™ouSh  ™«  mind  knew  and  the  reason  insisted  that  she  had 
withdrawn  into  the  shed,  from  which,  as  proofs  burden   there  came  an 

Ais  long   and  likewise  it  was  the  mule  which  refused  the  gambit   Old 
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"Them  sons  of  bitches,"  Mrs.  Halt  said,  again  in  that  grim,  prescient 
voice  without  rancor  or  heat.  It  was  not  the  mules  to  which  she  referred; 
it  was  not  even  the  owner  of  them.  It  was  her  whole  town-dwelling  his- 
tory as  dated  from  that  April  dawn  ten  years  ago  when  what  was  lett  ol 
Hait  had  been  gathered  from  the  mangled  remains  of  five  mules  and  sev- 
eral feet  of  new  Manila  rope  on  a  blind  curve  of  the  railroad  just  out  ot 
town-  the  geographical  hap  of  her  very  home;  the  very  components  ot  her 
bereavement-the  mules,  the  defunct  husband,  and  the  owner  of  them. 
His  name  was  Snopes;  in  the  town  they  knew  about  him  too-how  he 
bought  his  stock  at  the  Memphis  market  and  brought  it  to  Jefferson  and 
sold  it  to  farmers  and  widows  and  orphans  black  and  white,  for  what- 
ever he  could  contrive-down  to  a  certain  figure;  and  about  how  (usually 
in  the  dead  season  of  winter)  teams  and  even  small  droves  of  his  stock 
would  escape  from  the  fenced  pasture  where  he  kept  them  and,  tied  one 
to  another  with  sometimes  quite  new  hemp  rope  (and  which  item  Snopes 
included  in  the  subsequent  claim),  would  be  annihilated  by  freight 
trains  on  the  same  blind  curve  which  was  to  be  the  scene  of  Halts  exit 
from  this  world;  once  a  town  wag  sent  him  through  the  mail  a  printed 
train  schedule  for  the  division.  A  squat,  pasty  man  perennially  tieless 
and  with  a  strained,  harried  expression,  at  stated  intervals  he  passed 
athwart  the  peaceful  and  somnolent  life  of  the  town  in  dust  and  uproar, 
his  advent  heralded  by  shouts  and  cries,  his  passing  marked  by  a  yellow 
cloud  filled  with  tossing  jug-shaped  heads  and  clattering  hooves  and  the 
same  forlorn  and  earnest  cries  of  the  drovers;  and  last  of  all  and  well 
back  out  of  the  dust,  Snopes  himself  moving  at  a  harried  and  panting 
trot,  since  it  was  said  in  the  town  that  he  was  deathly  afraid  of  the  very 
beasts  in  which  he  cleverly  dealt. 

The  path  which  he  must  follow  from  the  railroad  station  to  his  pasture 
crossed  the  edge  of  town  near  Hait's  home;  Hait  and  Mrs.  Hait  had  not 
been  in  the  house  a  week  before  they  waked  one  morning  to  find  it  sur- 
rounded by  galloping  mules  and  the  air  filled  with  the  shouts  and  cries 
of  the  drovers.  But  it  was  not  until  that  April  dawn  some  years  later 
when  those  who  reached  the  scene  first  found  what  might  be  termed 
foreign  matter  among  the  mangled  mules  and  the  savage  fragments  ot 
new  rope,  that  the  town  suspected  that  Hait  stood  in  any  closer  rela- 
tionship to  Snopes  and  the  mules  than  that  of  helping  at  periodical 
intervals  to  drive  them  out  of  his  front  yard.  After  that  they  believed  that 
they  knew;  in  a  three  days'  recess  of  interest,  surprise,  and  curiosity  they 
watched  to  see  if  Snopes  would  try  to  collect  on  Hait  also 

But  they  learned  only  that  the  adjuster  appeared  and  called  upon  Mrs. 
Hait  and  that  a  few  days  later  she  cashed  a  check  for  eight  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars,  since  this  was  back  in  the  old  halcyon  days  when  even 
the  companies  considered  their  southern  branches  and  divisions  the 
legitimate  prey  of  all  who  dwelt  beside  them.  She  took  the  cash:  she 
stood  in  her  sweater  coat  and  the  hat  which  Hait  had  been  wearing  on  the 
fatal  morning  a  week  ago  and  listened  in  cold,  grim  silence  while  the 
teller  counted  the  money  and  the  president  and  the  cashier  tried  to  ex- 
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plain  to  her  the  virtues  of  a  bond,  then  of  a  savings  account,  then  of  a 
checking  account,  and  departed  with  the  money  in  a  salt  sack  under  her 
apron;  after  a  time  she  painted  her  house:  that  serviceable  and  time- 
defying  color  which  the  railroad  station  was  painted,  as  though  out  of 
sentiment  or  (as  some  said)  gratitude.  g 

The  adjuster  also  summoned  Snopes  into  conference,  from  which  he 

2 a  Ti  m.°;e  irrd-iooidns than  ever>  ^  -*  2*s 

fnd  tW  I?A  bewildered  dismay  which  it  was  to  wear  from  then  on, 

awav  at  dead    "f        ^        PTW  *"?"  W3S  eVer  t0  §ive  ^expucabty 
away  at  dead  of  night  upon  mules  coupled  in  threes  and  fours  bv  ade 

trLV^Mr11  ,th°U,gh  n°VaIWayS  ne^  And  then  *  seemed  as  though 
block  ai  ^Z f\t  "eW  thiS'aS  *  T"  WhUe  haltered  at  the  MemP^ 

afraid  of  Jltt  c  *  S°meh°W  aS  they  Sensed  that  he  was 

atraid  of  them.  Now,  three  or  four  times  a  year  and  as  though  by  fiendish 

TelrcIouTfilW    ^  I" 6  freed  °f  *6  b°X  «•  *egent4  uprS 
tne  dust  cloud  filled  with  shouts  earnest,  harried,  and  dismaved   with 

plnngmg  demoniac  shapes-would  become  translated  in  a  sSbursTof 

witrtim/^  UnC°ntr0lltble  ™Ience>  ™*out  any  intervening  co tac 

n to  MrTkait's  vaH  "f'  "?°"  ^  ^f^  ^  aSt°nished  to™  -3 
into  Mrs.  Haits  yard,  where,  m  a  certain  hapless  despair  which  abrogated 

hnnd6  """T  6Ven  ?hySiC?' fear'  Sn°Pes  ducked  and  dodged  amonSg  he 
thundering  shapes  about  the  house  (for  whose  very  impervious  paint 

ii  ronedredHthat  he,f,eit  he  had  paid  and  wh°-  us?* 

it  a  life  of  idle  and  queenhke  ease  on  money  which  he  considered  at  leas" 
partly  his  own)  while  gradually  that  section  and  neighborhood  gathered 
to  look  on  from  behind  adjacent  window  curtains  and  porches  fcreened 
and  not  and  from  the  sidewalks  and  even  from  halted  wagon  and  cars 
in   he  street-housewives  in  the  wrappers  and  boudoir  cap!  of  mornSe 

andtLTaintZeapyoreSCh001'  "**  ^  "*  —  ^-^S 
J^Z^.t  there  when,  followed  by  old  Het  and  carrying  the  stub 

small;   any  creature  with  a  running  stride  of  three  feet  ,™1 A 
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of  tobacco,  he  screamed  at  her:  "Fore  God,  Miz  Halt!  I  done  everything 
I  could!"  She  didn't  even  look  at  him. 

"Ketch  that  big  un  with  the  bridle  on,"  she  said  in  her  cold,  panting 
voice.  "Git  that  big  un  outen  here." 

"Sho!"  Snopes  shrieked.  "Just  let  urn  take  their  time.  Jest  dont  git 

um  excited  now."  -',11  ■  i» 

"Watch  out!"  old  Het  shouted.  "He  headin  fer  de  back  again! 
"Git  the  rope,"  Mrs.  Hait  said,  running  again.  Snopes  glared  back  at 

old  Het. 

"Fore  God,  where  is  ere  rope?"  he  shouted. 

"In  de  cellar  fo  God!"  old  Het  shouted,  also  without  pausing.  Go  roun 
de  udder  way  en  head  um."  Again  she  and  Mrs.  Hait  turned  the  corner  in 
time  to  see  again  the  still-vanishing  mule  with  the  halter  once  more  in 
the  act  of  floating  lightly  onward  in  its  cloud  of  chickens  with  which,  they 
being  able  to  pass  under  the  house  and  so  on  the  chord  of  a  circle  while 
it  had  to  go  around  on  the  arc,  it  had  once  more  coincided.  When  they 
turned  the  next  corner  they  were  in  the  back  yard  again. 

"Fo  God!"  old  Het  cried.  "He  fixin  to  misuse  de  cow!"  For  they  had 
gained  on  the  mule  now,  since  it  had  stopped.  In  fact,  they  came  around 
the  corner  on  a  tableau.  The  cow  now  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  yard 
She  and  the  mule  faced  one  another  a  few  feet  apart.  Motionless,  with 
lowered  heads  and  braced  forelegs,  they  looked  like  two  book  ends  from 
two  distinct  pairs  of  a  general  pattern  which  some  one  of  amateurly 
bucolic  leanings   might  have  purchased,   and  which  some   child   had 
salvaged,  brought  into  idle  juxtaposition  and  then  forgotten;  and,  his 
head  and  shoulders  projecting  above  the  back-flung  slant  of  the  cellar 
entrance  where  the  scuttle  still  sat,  Snopes  standing  as  though  buried  to 
the  armpits  for  a  Spanish-Indian-American  suttee.  Only  again  it  did  not 
take  this  long.  It  was  less  than  tableau;  it  was  one  of  those  things  which 
later  even  memory  cannot  quite  affirm.  Now  and  in  turn,  man  and  cow 
and  mule  vanished  beyond  the  next  corner,  Snopes  now  in  the  lead, 
carrying  the  rope,  the  cow  next  with  her  tail  rigid  and  raked  slightly  like 
the  stern  staff  of  a  boat.  Mrs.  Hait  and  old  Het  ran  on,  passing  the  open 
cellar  gaping  upon  its  accumulation  of  human  necessities  and  widowed 
womanyears-boxes  for  kindling  wood,  old  papers  and  magazines,  the 
broken  and  outworn  furniture  and  utensils  which  no  woman  ever  throws 
away;  a  pile  of  coal  and  another  of  pitch  pine  for  priming  fires-and  ran 
on  and  turned  the  next  corner  to  see  man  and  cow  and  mule  all  vanishing 
now  in  the  wild  cloud  of  ubiquitous  chickens  which  had  once  more 
crossed  beneath  the  house  and  emerged.  They  ran  on,  Mrs.  Hait  in  grim 
and  unflagging  silence,  old  Het  with  the  eager  and  happy  amazement  ot 
a  child.  But  when  they  gained  the  front  again  they  saw  only  Snopes.  He 
lay  flat  on  his  stomach,  his  head  and  shoulders  upreared  by  his  out- 
stretched arms,  his  coat  tail  swept  forward  by  its  own  arrested  momentum 
about  his  head  so  that  from  beneath  it  his  slack-jawed  face  mused  m  wild 
repose  like  that  of  a  burlesqued  nun. 
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"Whar'd  dey  go?"  old  Het  shouted  at  him.  He  didn't  answer. 

"Dey  tightenin'  on  de  curves!"  she  cried.  "Dey  already  in  de  back 
again!"  That's  where  they  were.  The  cow  made  a  feint  at  running  into 
her  shed,  but  deciding  perhaps  that  her  speed  was  too  great,  she  whirled 
in  a  final  desperation  of  despair-like  valor.  But  they  did  not  see  this,  nor 
see  the  mule,  swerving  to  pass  her,  crash  and  blunder  for  an  instant  at 
the  open  cellar  door  before  going  on.  When  they  arrived,  the  mule  was 
gone.  The  scuttle  was  gone  too,  but  they  did  not  notice  it;  they  saw  only 
the  cow  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  yard  as  before,  panting,  rigid,  with 
braced  forelegs  and  lowered  head  facing  nothing,  as  if  the  child  had  re- 
turned and  removed  one  of  the  book  ends  for  some  newer  purpose  or 
game.  They  ran  on.  Mrs.  Hait  ran  heavily  now,  her  mouth  too  open,  her 
face  putty-colored  and  one  hand  pressed  to  her  side.  So  slow  was  their 
progress  that  the  mule  in  its  third  circuit  of  the  house  overtook  them 
from  behind  and  soared  past  with  undiminished  speed,  with  brief  demon 
thunder  and  a  keen  ammonia-sweet  reek  of  sweat  sudden  and  sharp  as  a 
jeering  cry,  and  was  gone.  Yet  they  ran  doggedly  on  around  the  next 
corner  in  time  to  see  it  succeed  at  last  in  vanishing  into  the  fog;  they 
heard  its  hoofs,  brief,  staccato,  and  derisive,  on  the  paved  street,  dying 
away. 

"Well!"  old  Het  said,  stopping.  She  panted,  happily.  "Gentlemen,  hush! 
Ain't  we  had—"  Then  she  became  stone  still;  slowly  her  head  turned,  high- 
nosed,  her  nostrils  pulsing;  perhaps  for  the  instant  she  saw  the  open 
cellar  door  as  they  had  last  passed  it,  with  no  scuttle  beside  it.  "Fo  God 
I  smells  smoke!"  she  said.  "Chile,  run,  get  yo  money." 

That  was  still  early,  not  yet  ten  o'clock.  By  noon  the  house  had  burned 
to  the  ground.  There  was  a  farmers'  supply  store  where  Snopes  could  be 
usually  found;  more  than  one  had  made  a  point  of  finding  him  there  by 
that  time.  They  told  him  about  how  when  the  fire  engine  and  the  crowd 
reached  the  scene,  Mrs.  Hait,  followed  by  old  Het  carrying  her  shopping- 
bag  in  one  hand  and  a  framed  portrait  of  Mr.  Hait  in  the  other,  emerged 
with  an  umbrella  and  wearing  a  new,  dun-colored,  mail-order  coat,  in  one 
pocket  of  which  lay  a  fruit  jar  filled  with  smoothly  rolled  banknotes  and 
in  the  other  a  heavy,  nickel-plated  pistol,  and  crossed  the  street  to  the 
house  opposite,  where  with  old  Het  beside  her  in  another  rocker,  she  had 
been  sitting  ever  since  on  the  veranda,  grim,  inscrutable,  the  two  of  them 
rocking  steadily,  while  hoarse  and  tireless  men  hurled  her  dishes  and 
furniture  and  bedding  up  and  down  the  street. 

"What  are  you  telling  me  for?"  Snopes  said.  "Hit  warn't  me  that  set 
that  ere  scuttle  of  live  fire  where  the  first  thing  that  passed  would  knock 
hit  into  the  cellar." 

"It  was  you  that  opened  the  cellar  door,  though." 

"Sho.  And  for  what?  To  git  that  rope,  her  own  rope,  where  she  told  me 
to  git  it." 

"To  catch  your  mule  with,  that  was  trespassing  on  her  property.  You 
can't  get  out  of  it  this  time,  I.O.  There  ain't  a  jury  in  the  county  that 
won't  find  for  her." 
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"Yes.  I  reckon  not.  And  just  because  she  is  a  woman.  That's  why.  Be- 
cause she  is  a  durn  woman.  All  right.  Let  her  go  to  her  durn  jury  with 
hit.  I  can  talk  too;  I  reckon  hit's  a  few  things  I  could  tell  a  jury  myself 
about—"  He  ceased.  They  were  watching  him. 

"What?  Tell  a  jury  about  what?" 

"Nothing.  Because  hit  ain't  going  to  no  jury.  A  jury  between  her  and 
me?  Me  and  Mannie  Hait?  You  boys  don't  know  her  if  you  think  she's 
going  to  make  trouble  over  a  pure  acci-dent  couldn't  nobody  help.  Why, 
there  ain't  a  fairer,  finer  woman  in  the  county  than  Miz  Mannie  Hait.  I 
just  wisht  I  had  a  opportunity  to  tell  her  so."  The  opportunity  came  at 
once.  Old  Het  was  behind  her,  carrying  the  shopping-bag.  Mrs.  Hait 
looked  once,  quietly,  about  at  the  faces,  making  no  response  to  the  mur- 
mur of  curious  salutation,  then  not  again.  She  didn't  look  at  Snopes  long 
either,  nor  talk  to  him  long. 

"I  come  to  buy  that  mule,"  she  said. 

"What  mule?"  They  looked  at  one  another.  "You'd  like  to  own  that 
mule?"  She  looked  at  him.  "Hit'll  cost  you  a  hundred  and  fifty,  Miz 
Mannie." 

"You  mean  dollars?" 

"I  don't  mean  dimes  nor  nickels  neither,  Miz  Mannie." 

"Dollars,"  she  said.  "That's  more  than  mules  was  in  Hait's  time." 

"Lots  of  things  is  different  since  Hait's  time.  Including  you  and  me." 

"I  reckon  so,"  she  said.  Then  she  went  away.  She  turned  without  a 
word,  old  Het  following. 

"Maybe  one  of  them  others  you  looked  at  this  morning  would  suit  you," 
Snopes  said.  She  didn't  answer.  Then  they  were  gone. 

"I  don't  know  as  I  would  have  said  that  last  to  her,"  one  said. 

"What  for?"  Snopes  said.  "If  she  was  aiming  to  law  something  outen 
me  about  that  fire,  you  reckon  she  would  have  come  and  offered  to  pay 
me  money  for  hit?"  That  was  about  one  o'clock.  About  four  o'clock  he 
was  shouldering  his  way  through  a  throng  of  Negroes  before  a  cheap 
grocery  store  when  one  called  his  name.  It  was  old  Het,  the  now  bulging 
shopping-bag  on  her  arm,  eating  bananas  from  a  paper  sack. 

"Fo  God  I  wuz  jest  dis  minute  huntin  for  you,"  she  said.  She  handed 
the  banana  to  a  woman  beside  her  and  delved  and  fumbled  in  the 
shopping-bag  and  extended  a  greenback.  "Miz  Mannie  gimme  dis  to  give 
you;  I  wuz  jest  on  de  way  to  de  sto  whar  you  stay  at.  Here."  He  took  the 
bill. 

"What's  this?  From  Miz  Hait?" 

"For  de  mule."  The  bill  was  for  ten  dollars.  "You  don't  need  to  gimme 
no  receipt.  I  kin  be  de  witness  I  give  hit  to  you." 

"Ten  dollars?  For  that  mule?  I  told  her  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars." 

"You'll  have  to  fix  dat  up  wid  her  yo'self.  She  jest  gimme  dis  to  give 
ter  you  when  she  sot  out  to  fetch  de  mule." 

"Set  out  to  fetch—  She  went  out  there  herself  and  taken  my  mule  outen 
my  pasture?" 
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"Lawd,  chile,"  old  Het  said,  "Miz  Mannie  ain't  skeered  of  no  mule. 
Ain't  you  done  foun  dat  out?" 

And  then  it  became  late,  what  with  the  yet  short  winter  days;  when  she 
came  in  sight  of  the  two  gaunt  chimneys  against  the  sunset,  evening  was 
already  finding  itself.  But  she  could  smell  the  ham  cooking  before  she 
came  in  sight  of  the  cow  shed  even,  though  she  could  not  see  it  until  she 
came  around  in  front  where  the  fire  burned  beneath  an  iron  skillet  set 
on  bricks  and  where  nearby  Mrs.  Hait  was  milking  the  cow.  "Well "  old 
Het  said,  "you  is  settled  down,  ain't  you?"  She  looked  into  the  shed 
neated  and  raked  and  swept  even,  and  floored  now  with  a  fresh  hay  A 
clean  new  lantern  burned  on  a  box,  beside  it  a  pallet  bed  was  spread 
neatly  on  the  straw  and  turned  neatly  back  for  the  night.  "Why,  you  is 
fixed  up,"  she  said  with  pleased  astonishment.  Within  the  door  was  a 
kitchen  chair.  She  drew  it  out  and  sat  down  beside  the  skillet  and  laid 
the  bulging  shopping-bag  beside  her. 

"I'll  tend  dis  meat  whilst  you  milks.  I'd  offer  to  strip  dat  cow  fer  you  ef 
1  warn  t  so  wo  out  wid  all  dis  excitement  we  been  had."  She  looked  around 

her     I  dont  believe  I  sees  yo  new  mule,  dough."  Mrs.  Hait  grunted,  her 

head  against  the  cow's  flank.  After  a  moment  she  said: 
^Did  you  give  him  that  money?" 
"I  give  urn  ter  him.  He  ack  surprise  at  first,  lak  maybe  he  think  you 

didnt  aim  to  trade  dat  quick.  I  tole  him  to  settle  de  details  wid  you  later. 

He  taken  de  money,  dough.  So  I  reckon  dat's  offen  his  mine  en  yo'n  bofe  " 

Again  Mrs.  Hait  grunted.  Old  Het  turned  the  ham  in  the  skillet.  Beside  it 

the  coffee  pot  bubbled  and  steamed.  "Cawfee  smell  good  too,"  she  said. 
1  am  t  had  no  appetite  in  years  now.  A  bird  couldn't  live  on  de  vittles  I 

eats.  But  just  lemme  git  a  whiff  er  cawfee  en  seem  lak  hit  always  whets 

me  a  little.  Now,  ef  you  jest  had  nudder  little  piece  o  dis  ham,  now- 
°  .,  °d'  y°u  got  company  aready."  But  Mrs.  Hait  did  not  even  look  up 

until  she  had  finished.  Then  she  turned  without  rising  from  the  box  on 

which  she  sat. 

"I  reckon  you  and  me  better  have  a  little  talk,"  Snopes  said.  "I  reckon 
I  got  something  that  belongs  to  you  and  I  hear  you  got  something  that 
belongs  to  me  He  looked  about,  quickly,  ceaselessly,  while  old  Het 
watched  him.  He  turned  to  her.  "You  go  away,  aunty.  I  don't  reckon 
you  want  to  set  here  and  listen  to  us." 

"Lawd  honey,"  old  Het  said.  "Don't  you  mind  me.  I  done  already  had 
so  much  trouble  myself  dat  I  kin  set  en  listen  to  udder  folks'  widout  hit 
worryin  me  a-tall  You  gawn  talk  whut  you  come  ter  talk;  I  jest  set  here 
6n«      7  Snopes  looked  at  Mrs.  Hait. 

"Ain't  you  going  to  make  her  go  away?"  he  said 

"What  for?"  Mrs.  Hait  said.  "I  reckon  she  ain't  the  first  critter  that  ever 
come  on  this  yard  when  hit  wanted  and  went  or  stayed  when  hit  liked  " 
Snopes  made  a  gesture,  brief,  fretted,  restrained. 

^Well,"  he  said.  "All  right.  So  you  taken  the  mule." 

"I  paid  you  for  it.  She  give  you  the  money." 

"Ten  dollars.  For  a  hundred-and-fifty-dollar  mule.  Ten  dollars  " 
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"I  don't  know  anything  about  hundred-and-fifty-dollar  mules.  All  I 
know  is  what  the  railroad  paid."  Now  Snopes  looked  at  her  for  a  full 
moment. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  . 

"Them  sixty  dollars  a  head  the  railroad  used  to  pay  you  tor  mules  back 

when  you  and  Hait— " 

"Hush,"  Snopes  said;  he  looked  about  again,  quick,  ^ceaseless.  All 
right.  Even  call  it  sixty  dollars.  But  you  just  sent  me  ten." 

"Yes,  I  sent  you  the  difference."  He  looked  at  her,  perfectly  still.  Be- 
tween that  mule  and  what  you  owed  Hait." 

"What  I  owed-" 

"For  getting  them  five  mules  onto  the  tr— " 

"Hush!"  he  cried.  "Hush!"  Her  voice  went  on,  cold,  grim,  level. 

"For  helping  you.  You  paid  him  fifty  dollars  each  time,  and  the  jail- 
road  paid  you  sixty  dollars  a  head  for  the  mules.  Ain't  that  right?"  He 
watched  her.  "The  last  time  you  never  paid  him.  So  I  taken  that  mule  in- 
stead. And  I  sent  you  the  ten  dollars  difference." 

"Yes,"  he  said  in  a  tone  of  quiet,  swift,  profound  bemusement;  then  he 
cried:  "But  look!  Here's  where  I  got  you.  Hit  was  our  agreement  that  I 
wouldn't  never  owe  him  nothing  until  after  the  mules  was-" 

"I  reckon  you  better  hush  yourself,"  Mrs.  Hait  said. 

"-until  hit  was  over.  And  this  time,  when  over  had  come,  I  never  owed 
nobody  no  money  because  the  man  hit  would  have  been  owed  to  wasn't 
nobody,"  he  cried  triumphantly.  "You  see?"  Sitting  on  the  box  motionless, 
downlooking,  Mrs.  Hait  seemed  to  muse.  "So  you  just  take  your  ten  dollars 
back  and  tell  me  where  my  mule  is  and  we'll  just  go  back  good  friends  to 
where  we  started  at.  Fore  God,  I'm  as  sorry  as  ere  a  living  man  about  that 

fire—" 

"Fo  God!"  old  Het  said,  "hit  was  a  blaze,  wuznt  it? 

"-but  likely  with  all  that  ere  railroad  money  you  still  got,  you  just  been 
wanting  a  chance  to  build  new,  all  along.  So  here.  Take  hit."  He  put  the 
money  into  her  hand.  "Where's  my  mule?"  But  Mrs.  Hait  didn't  move  at 

once. 

"You  want  to  give  it  back  to  me?"  she  said. 

"Sho.  We  been  friends  all  the  time;  now  we'll  just  go  back  to  where 
we  left  off  being.  I  don't  hold  no  hard  feelings  and  don't  you  hold  none. 
Where  you  got  the  mule  hid?" 

"Up  at  the  end  of  that  ravine  ditch  behind  Spilmer's,"  she  said. 

"Sho.  I  know.  A  good,  sheltered  place,  since  you  ain't  got  nere  barn. 
Only  if  you'd  a  just  left  hit  in  the  pasture,  hit  would  a  saved  us  both 
trouble.  But  hit  ain't  no  hard  feelings  though.  And  so  I'll  bid  you  good- 
night. You're  all  fixed  up,  I  see.  I  reckon  you  could  save  some  more  money 
by  not  building  no  house  a-tall." 

"I  reckon  I  could,"  Mrs.  Hait  said.  But  he  was  gone. 

"Whut  did  you  leave  de  mule  dar  fer?"  old  Het  said. 

"I  reckon  that's  far  enough,"  Mrs.  Hait  said. 

"Fer  enough?"  But  Mrs.  Hait  came  and  looked  into  the  skillet,  and  old 
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Het  said,  "  Wuz  hit  me  er  you  dat  mentioned  something  erbout  er  nudder 
piece  o  dis  ham?"  So  they  were  both  eating  when  in  the  not-quite-yet 
accomplished  twilight  Snopes  returned.  He  came  up  quietly  and  stood 
holding  his  hands  to  the  blaze  as  if  he  were  quite  cold.  He  did  not  look 
at  any  one  now. 

1  reckon  I'll  take  that  ere  ten  dollars,"  he  said. 

"What  ten  dollars?"  Mrs.  Hait  said.  He  seemed  to  muse  upon  the  fire. 
Mrs.  Hait  and  old  Het  chewed  quietly,  old  Het  alone  watching  him. 

Jiou  ain't  going  to  give  hit  back  to  me?"  he  said. 

"You  was  the  one  that  said  to  let's  go  back  to  where  we  started,"  Mrs 
Hait  said. 

^<Fa°  °ld  V0"™12'  en  dat's  de  f*ck,"  old  Het  said.  Snopes  mused  upon 
the  fare;  he  spoke  in  a  tone  of  musing  and  amazed  despair: 

I  go  to  the  worry  and  the  risk  and  the  agoment  for  years  and  years 
and  1  get  sixty  dollars.  And  you,  one  time,  without  no  trouble  and  no  risk 
without  even  knowing  you  are  going  to  git  it,  git  eighty-five  hundred  dol- 
lars. I  never  begrudged  hit  to  you;  cant  nere  a  man  say  I  did,  even  if  hit 
did  seem  a  little  strange  that  you  should  git  it  all  when  he  wasn't  work- 
ing tor  you  and  you  never  even  knowed  where  he  was  at  and  what  do- 
ing; that  all  you  done  to  git  it  was  to  be  married  to  him.  And  now,  after 
all  these  ten  years  of  not  begrudging  you  hit,  you  taken  the  best  mule  I 
had  and  you  aint  even  going  to  pay  me  ten  dollars  for  hit.  Hit  ain't 
justice. 

"You  got  de  mule  back,  en  you  ain't  satisfried  yit,"  old  Het  said.  "Whut 
does  you  want?   Now  Snopes  looked  at  Mrs.  Hait 

back?"  ^  kSt  Ume  I  aSk  hit'"  h<3  Said-  "WU1  y°U  0r  ymn't  y°u  Sive  hit 

"Give  what  back?"  Mrs.  Hait  said.  Snopes  turned.  He  stumbled  over 

something-it  was  old  Het's  shopping-bag-and  recovered  and  went  on. 

Iney  could  see  mm  in  silhouette,  as  though  framed  by  the  two  black- 

r,ch;Hs  against  the  dyins  west;  they saw  h™  fl^g  «p  both 

deTn,  T.an^  m  a  g6StUre  aIm°St  GalHc>  of  '^nation  and  impotent 
despair.  Then  he  was  gone.  Old  Het  was  watching  Mrs.  Hait. 

forwtd'to  t£T    n  ^  did  Y,°U  d°  WM  de  mule?"  Mrs-  Hait  I**™* 
°Td  t0,the  firek  °?  her  Plate  %  a  stale  biscuit.  She  lifted  the  skillet 
and  poured  over  the  biscuit  the  grease  in  which  the  ham  had  cooked. 
1  snot  it,   she  said. 

old^11^  °,d,Helf id-  Mrs.  Hait  began  to  eat  the  biscuit.  "Well," 

Ss  whutfcanPP  "r   d"TmUle  bUmt  de  h°USe  en  you  shot  de  mule. 

was  stm  tne  thr!  ,US  1Ce'  £  WaS ugetHng  dark  fast  now>  and  before  her 
was  still  the  three-mile  walk  to  the  poorhouse.  But  the  dark  would  last 
a  long  time  in  January,  and  the  poorhouse  too  would  not  movTat  once 

^hadalyT       ^  "*  ^  ^^^  "G^™">  IB  ffi 


AT       FIRST       THERE       WAS       NOTHING. 

There  was  the  faint,  cold,  steady  rain,  the 

gray  and  constant  light  of  the  late  No-  William  JaulkfWr 

vember  dawn,  with  the  voices  of  the 
hounds  converging  somewhere  in  it  and 
toward  them.  Then  Sam  Fathers,  stand- 
ing just  behind  the  boy  as  he  had  been 
standing  when  the  boy  shot  his  first  run- 
ning rabbit  with  his  first  gun  and  almost 
with  the  first  load  it  ever  carried, 
touched  his  shoulder  and  he  began  to  |]jQ 

shake,  not  with  any  cold.  Then  the  buck 

was  there.  He  did  not  come  into  sight;  All   PQAnlD 

he  was   just  there,  looking  not  like   a  VJ1U  it/Upit/ 

ghost  but  as  if  all  of  light  were  con- 
densed in  him  and  he  were  the  source  of 
it,  not  only  moving  in  it  but  dissemi- 
nating it,  already  running,  seen  first  as 
you  always  see  the  deer,  in  that  split  sec- 
ond after  he  has  already  seen  you,  al- 

already  slanting  away  in  that  first  soaring  bound,  the  antlers  even  m  that 
dim  light  looking  like  a  small  rocking-chair  balanced  on  his  head. 
"Now,"  Sam  Fathers  said,  "shoot  quick,  and  slow." 
The  boy  did  not  remember  that  shot  at  all.  He  would  live  to  be  eighty 
as  his  father  and  his  father's  twin  brother  and  their  father  in  his  turn  had 
lived  to  be,  but  he  would  never  hear  that  shot  nor  remember  even  the 
shock  of  the  gun-butt.  He  didn't  even  remember  what  he  did  with  the  gun 
afterward.  He  was  running.  Then  he  was  standing  over  the  buck  where 
it  lay  on  the  wet  earth  still  in  the  attitude  of  speed  and  not  looking  at 
all  dead,  standing  over  it  shaking  and  jerking,  with  Sam  Fathers  beside 
him  again,  extending  the  knife.  "Don't  walk  up  to  him  in  front,"  Sam  said. 
"If  he  ain't  dead,  he  will  cut  you  all  to  pieces  with  his  feet.  Walk  up  to 
him  from  behind  and  take  him  by  the  horn  first,  so  you  can  hold  his  head 
down  until  you  can  jump  away.  Then  slip  your  other  hand  down  and 
hook  your  fingers  in  his  nostrils." 

The  boy  did  that-drew  the  head  back  and  the  throat  taut  and  drew 
Sam  Fathers'  knife  across  the  throat  and  Sam  stooped  and  dipped  his 
hands  in  the  hot  smoking  blood  and  wiped  them  back  and  forth  across 
the  boy's  face.  Then  Sam's  horn  rang  in  the  wet  gray  woods  and  again 
and  again;  there  was  a  boiling  wave  of  dogs  about  them,  with  Tennie  s 
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tZe  o H! W  %anbePk  whiPP;"g  them  back  after  each  had  had  a 

taste  of  the  blood,  then  the  men,  the  true  hunters- Walter  Ewell  whose 

nfle  never  m.ssed   and  Major  de  Spain  and  old  General  Compson  and 

he  boys  cousm,  McCaslin  Edmonds,  grandson  of  his  father's  sister   s"x 

aendntheeabov;:  fat"  ft '£"  **  *  and  McCasHn  Were  «V*S£, 
h"s  brother^Ln  S6r  had  beei\nearing  SeVenty  when  he  w«s  born,  more 
hL  a  .     >         JC°USm  and  m0re  his  father  than  either-sitting  then- 

horses  and  looking  down  at  them:  at  the  old  man  of  seventy  who  had 

Sttn  VJV^  generati<™  now  but  whose  face  and  bearW  were 
st.ll  those  of  the  Ch.ckasaw  chief  who  had  been  his  father;  and  the  white 

noThwTo  d'o  nWo  t,  ?*?  °f  tht  bI°0dy  ha"ds  °n  his  face>  who  hS 
MZf,tO.d0  now  but  stand  straight  and  not  let  the  trembling  show 

Did  he  do  all  right,  Sam?"  his  cousin  McCaslin  said.  % 

He  done  all  right,"  Sam  Fathers  said. 

on  w!  T6  uS  Whlte  }°y'  marked  forever>  and  *»»  old  dark  man  sired 

nad  merieSf  y  T8"  ^  Wh°  had  marked  him>  whose  blooTy  hands 
had  merely  formally  consecrated  him  to  that  which    under  the  man's 

tutelage he  had  already  accepted,  humbly  and  joyfully  with  abne^on 

and  with  pr.de  too;  the  hands,  the  touch,  the  Lit  w£t£y  blood  when 

eveJIS  iTman'  ^1 7**-  *  ^T'  J'°ining  h™  and  the  ™^ 
and  Vw tlT  .  C°ntmUe  t0  Iive  Past  *e  boy's  seventy  years 

and  then  eighty  years,  long  after  the  man  himself  had  entered  "he  larth 

fathttdlvednSSrered  lt;-the  ChiW'  DOt  **  a  -SXlu.se  gr^ 
Ae  boy  himseH  would  T*  C0Untry.and  in  <*™>*  the  same  manLr  as 
u.e  ooy  nimseit  would  grow  up  to  live,  leaving  his  descendant-;  in  tu 

while  even  in  hnn^l        A  Tmg  "°W  in  another  race  and  for  a 

on  its  longno  ,„d  ,h,  p„ppy  dfed  b  ,  J    .J"™™  0l. ,he  «**>  powder 

eould  cast  it  away.  AnWw  J^  ?<&£™^ 
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Issetibbeha  dead  now,  had  been  succeeded  by  his  son,  Doom's  fat  cousin 
Eetubt',  and  the  next  day  Moketubbe's  ^ht-year-ol s°n  *ed  -d 

pujpy  iom  KL-hamper  and  put  a  pinch  of  the  whtte  powder n  £ 
tongue  and  Moketubbe  abdicated  and  Doom  became  in  fact  The  Man 
wnfch  his  French  friend  already  called  him.  And  how  on jh >  day  after 
rhat  during  the  ceremony  of  accession,  Doom  pronounced  a  carriage 
between  the  pregnant  quadroon  and  one  of  the  slave  me. l  which  he  had 
fusHnherited  (that  was  how  Sam  Fathers  got  his  name,  which  in  Chicka- 
aw  had  been  Had-Two-Fathers)  and  two  years  later  sold  the  man  and 
woman  and  *"   child  who  was  his  own  son  to  his  white  neighbor, 

°tS e^stveantynyears  ago.  The  Sam  Fathers  whom  the  boy  knew  was 
already  sStv-a  man  not  fall,  squat  rather,  almost  sedentary,  flabby- 
boking  though  he  actually  was  not,  with  hair  like  a  horses  mane  which 
even  at  seventy  showed  no  trace  of  white  and  a  face  which  showed  no 
age  until  he  sailed,  whose  only  visible  trace  of  Negro  blood  was »  a .slight 
dullness  of  the  hair  and  the  fingernails,  and  something  else  which  you 
Snobce  about  the  eyes,  which  you  noticed  because  it  was  no    a  ways 
there  only  in  repose  and  not  always  then-something  not  in  then  shape 
nor  pigment  but  in  their  expression,  and  the  boy's  cousin  McCashn  told 
him  whTt  that  was:  not  the  heritage  of  Ham,  not  the  mark  of  servitude 
buTof  bondage;  the  knowledge  that  for  a  while  that  part  of  his  blood  had 
been  the  blood  of  slaves.  "Like  an  old  lion  or  a  bear  m  a  cage     McCashn 
said  "He  was  born  in  the  cage  and  has  been  in  it  all  his  lite,  he  knows 
nothing  else.  Then  he  smells  something.  It  might  be  anything  any  breeze 
blowfng  past  anything  and  then  into  his  nostrils.  But  there  for  a  second 
wTSe  hot  sand  or  the  cane-brake  that  he  never  even  saw  himself 
mSht  not  even  know  if  he  did  see  it  and  probably  does  know  he  couldn  t 
hold to own  with  it  if  he  got  back  to  it.  But  that's  not  what  he  smel 
fhen  It  was  the  cage  he  smelled.  He  hadn't  smelled  the  cage  unbl  that 
mmute  Then  the  hot  sand  or  the  brake  blew  into  his  nostrils  and  blew 
™ ;  and  all  he  could  smell  was  the  cage.  That's  what  makes  his  eyes 

look  like  that."  „ 

"Then  let  him  go!"  the  boy  cried.    Let  him  go! 

His  cousin  laughed  shordy.  Then  he  stopped  laughing    mafang j  the 
sound   that  is.  It  had  never  been  laughing.  "His  cage  amt  McCashns 
he  said.  "He  was  a  wild  man.  When  he  was  born,  aU  his  blood  on  both 
?des,  except  the  little  white  part,  knew  things  that  had  been  tamed  out 
of  our  blood  so  long  ago  that  we  have  not  only  forgotten  them,  we  have  to 
five  together  in  herds  to  protect  ourselves  from  our  own  sources.  He  was 
he  direct  son  not  only  of  a  warrior  but  of  a  chief.  Then  he  grew  up  and 
began  to  learn  things,  and  all  of  a  sudden  one  day  he  found  that  he  had 
been  betrayed,  the  blood  of  the  warriors  and  chiefs  had  been  betrayed 
Not  by  his  father,"  he  added  quickly.  "He  probably  never  held  it  against 
old  Doom  for  selling  him  and  his  mother  into  slavery,  because  he  prob- 
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ably  believed  the  damage  was  already  done  before  then  and  it  was  the 
same  warriors'  and  chiefs'  blood  in  him  and  Doom  both  that  was  betrayed 
throiigh  the  black  blood  which  his  mother  gave  him.  Not  betrayed  by  the 
black  blood  and  not  wilfully  betrayed  by  his  mother,  but  betrayed  by  her 
all  the  same,  who  had  bequeathed  him  not  only  the  blood  of  slaves  but 
even  a  little  of  the  very  blood  which  had  enslaved  it;  himself  his  own 
battleground,  the  scene  of  his  own  vanquishment  and  the  mausoleum  of 
his  defeat.  His  cage  aint  us,"  McCaslin  said.  "Did  you  ever  know  any- 
body yet  even  your  father  and  Uncle  Buddy,  that  ever  told  him  to  do 
or  not  to  do  anything  that  he  ever  paid  any  attention  to?" 

That  was  true.  The  boy  first  remembered  him  as  sitting  in  the  door  of 
the  plantation  blacksmith-shop,  where  he  sharpened  plow-points  and 
mended  tools  and  even  did  rough  carpenter-work  when  he  was  not  in  the 
woods  And  sometimes,  even  when  the  woods  had  not  drawn  him,  even 
with  the  shop  cluttered  with  work  which  the  farm  waited  on,  Sam  would 
sit  there  doing  nothing  at  all  for  half  a  day  or  a  whole  one,  and  no  man 
neither  the  boys  father  and  twin  uncle  in  their  day  nor  his  cousin 
McCaslin  after  he  became  practical  though  not  yet  titular  master,  ever 
to  say  to  him    I  want  this  finished  by  sundown"  or  "why  wasn't  this  done 
yesterday?    And  once  each  year,  in  the  late  fall,  in  November,  the  boy 
would  watch  the  wagon,  the  hooped  canvas  top  erected  now,  being 
loaded-the  food,  hams  and  sausage  from  the  smokehouse,  coffee  and 
flour  and  molasses  from  the  commissary,  a  whole  beef  killed  just  last 
night  tor  the  dogs  until  there  would  be  meat  in  camp,  the  crate  contain- 
ing the  dogs  themselves,  then  the  bedding,  the  guns,  the  horns  and 
lanterns  and  axes,  and  his  cousin  McCaslin  and  Sam  Fathers  in  their 
hunting  clothes  would  mount  to  the  seat  and  with  Tennie's  Jim  sitting 
on  the  dog-crate  they  would  drive  away  to  Jefferson,  to  join  Major  de 
Spam  and  General  Compson  and  Boon  Hogganbeck  and  Walter  Ewell 
and  go  on  into  the  big  bottom  of  the  Tallahatchie  where  the  deer  and 
bear  were,  *o  begone  two  weeks.  But  before  the  wagon  was  even  loaded 
the  boy  would  find  that  he  could  watch  no  longer.  He  would  go  away 
running  almost,  to  stand  behind  the  corner  where  he  could  not  see  the 
wagon  and  nobody  could  see  him,  not  crying,  holding  himself  rigid  except 
for  the  tremb hng,  whispering  to  himself:  "Soon  now.  Soon  now.  Just  three 

s^idVcTn5  o  '^  tW°  m°re  °r  °"e  m°re)  "and  1  WlU  be  ten'  Then  Cass 
White  man's  work,  when  Sam  did  work.  Because  he  did  nothing  else- 
farmedMaloltedaaes  of  his  own,  as  the  other  ex-slaves  of  old  Carothers 
McCaslm  did,  performed  no  field-work  for  daily  wages  as  the  younge 

seld  Z  gT  dldTt^  b°y  neVer  knew  J'ust  how  that  had  been 
ettled  between  Sam  and  old  Carothers,  or  perhaps  with  old  Carothers' 
twin  sons  after  h,m.  For,  although  Sam  lived  among  the  Negroes  in  a 
cabin  among  the  other  cabins  in  the  quarters,  and  consorted  with 
Negroes  (what  of  consorting  with  anyone  Sam  did  after  the  boy  got  b  g 
enough  to  walk  alone  from  the  house  to  the  blacksmith-shop  and  then 
to  carry  a  gun)  and  dressed  like  them  and  talked  like  them  and  even 
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went  with  them  to  the  Negro  church  now  and  then,  he  was  still  the  son 
of  that  Chickasaw  chief  and  the  Negroes  knew  it.  And,  it  seemed  to  the 
boy    not  only  Negroes.  Boon  Hogganbeck's  grandmother  had  been  a 
Chickasaw  woman  too,  and  although  the  blood  had  run  white  since  and 
Boon  was  a  white  man,  it  was  not  chief's  blood.  To  the  boy  at  least  the 
difference  was  apparent  immediately  you  saw  Boon  and  Sam  together, 
and  even  Boon  seemed  to  know  it  was  there-even  Boon,  to  whom  in  his 
tradition  it  had  never  occurred  that  anyone  might  be  better  born  than 
himself.  A  man  might  be  smarter,  he  admitted  that,  or  richer  (luckier,  he 
called  it)  but  none  better  born.  Boon  was  a  mastiff,  absolutely  taithtul, 
dividing  his  fidelity  equally  between  Major  de  Spain  and  the  boy's  cousin 
McCaslin,  absolutely  dependent  for  his  very  bread  and  dividing  that 
impartially  too  between  Major  de  Spain  and  McCaslin,  hardy,  generous, 
courageous  enough,  a  slave  to  all  the  appetites  and  almost  unratiocmative 
In  the  boy's  eyes  at  least  it  was  Sam  Fathers,  the  Negro,  who  bore  himselt 
not  only  toward  his  cousin  McCaslin  and  Major  de  Spain  but  toward  all 
white  men,  with  gravity  and  dignity  and  without  servility  or  recourse 
to  that  impenetrable  wall  of  ready  and  easy  mirth  which  Negroes  sustain 
between  themselves  and  white  men,  bearing  himself  toward  his  cousin 
McCaslin  not  only  as  one  man  to  another  but  as  an  older  man  to  a 

younger. 

He  taught  the  boy  the  woods,  to  hunt,  when  to  shoot  and  when  not  to 
shoot,  when  to  kill  and  when  not  to  kill,  and  better,  what  to  do  with  it 
afterward.  Then  he  would  talk  to  the  boy,  the  two  of  them  sitting  be- 
neath the  close  fierce  stars  on  a  summer  hilltop  while  they  waited  for  the 
hounds  to  bring  the  fox  back  within  hearing,  or  beside  a  fire  in  the  No- 
vember or  December  woods  while  the  dogs  worked  out  a  coon's  trail 
along  the  creek,  or  fireless  in  the  pitch  dark  and  heavy  dew  of  April  morn- 
ings while  they  squatted  beneath  a  turkey-roost.  The  boy  would  never 
question  him;  Sam  did  not  react  to  questions.  The  boy  would  just  wait 
and  then  listen  and  Sam  would  begin,  talking  about  the  old  days  and  the 
People  whom  he  had  not  had  time  ever  to  know  and  so  could  not  re- 
member (he  did  not  remember  ever  having  seen  his  father's  face),  and  in 
place  of  whom  the  other  race  into  which  his  blood  had  run  supplied  him 
with  no  substitute. 

And  as  he  talked  about  those  old  times  and  those  dead  and  vanished 
men  of  another  race  from  either  that  the  boy  knew,  gradually  to  the  boy 
those  old  times  would  cease  to  be  old  times  and  would  become  a  part 
of  the  boy's  present,  not  only  as  if  they  had  happened  yesterday  but  as 
if  they  were  still  happening,  the  men  who  walked  through  them  actually 
walking  in  breath  and  air  and  casting  an  actual  shadow  on  the  earth  they 
had  not  quitted.  And  more:  as  if  some  of  them  had  not  happened  yet  but 
would  occur  tomorrow,  until  at  last  it  would  seem  to  the  boy  that  he  him- 
self had  not  come  into  existence  yet,  that  none  of  his  race  nor  the  other 
subject  race  which  his  people  had  brought  with  them  into  the  land  had 
come  here  yet;  that  although  it  had  been  his  grandfather's  and  then  his 
father's  and  uncle's  and  was  now  his  cousin's  and  someday  would  be  his 
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own  land  which  he  and  Sam  hunted  over,  their  hold  upon  it  actually  was 
as  trivial  and  without  reality  as  the  now  faded  and  archaic  script  in  the 
chancery  book  in  Jefferson  which  allocated  it  to  them  and  that  it  was  he 

o*  theho        WaS  the  gU6St  here  and  Sam  Fathers'  voice  the  mouthpiece" 

wU^,*r,ee  yearS  ag°  there  had  been  two  of  them,  the  other  a  full- 
blood  Chickasaw  in  a  sense  even  more  incredibly  lost  than  Sam  Fathers. 
He  called  himself  Jobaker,  as  if  it  were  one  word.  Nobody  knew  his  his- 
tory at  all.  He  was  a  hermit,  living  in  a  foul  little  shack  at  the  forks  of  the 
creek  five  miles  from  the  plantation  and  about  that  far  from  any  other 
habitation  He  was  a  market  hunter  and  fisherman  and  he  consorted  with 
nobody,  black  or  white;  no  Negro  would  even  cross  his  path  and  no  man 

wannl/fiPPrr  cUt  >eXCuPt  Sam-  And  PerhaPs  once  a  month  the  boy 

would  find  them  in  Sams  shop-two  old  men  squatting  on  their  heels  on 
the  dirt  floor  talking  ma  mixture  of  Negroid  English  and  flat  hill  dialect 

an2  thTbn  «  2  P,hraSe  °f,  *at  °ld  t0ngue  which  as  «me  went  on 

d£d  TW  SqXf  IT  t0°  !iStening'  he  began  to  Iearn-  Then  Jobaker 
died.  That  is,  nobody  had  seen  him  in  some  time.  Then  one  morning  Sam 

wa   missing,  nobody,  not  even  the  boy,  knew  when  nor  where,  until  that 

bfrcf  ^fl6n  SOme/egr0eS  bunting  in  the  creek  b°ttom  saw  the  sudden 
burst  of  flame  and  approached.  It  was  Jobaker's  hut,  but  before  they  got 
anywhere  near  it  someone  shot  at  them  from  the  shadows  beyond  it  It 
was  Sam  who  fired,  but  nobody  ever  found  Jobaker's  grave. 
The  next  morning,  sitting  at  breakfast  with  his  cousin,  the  boy  saw 

n\  hisPlffe  f  dlTg/rm  Wincd°W  and  he  -membered  then  that  neve" 
n  his  hfe  before  had  he  seen  Sam  nearer  the  house  than  the  blacksmith- 
shop^  He  stopped  eating  even;  he  sat  there  and  he  and  his  cousinToth 
heard  the  voices  from  beyond  the  pantry  door,  then  the  doo  opened  and 
r? tered;  carrying  bis  hat  in  his  hand  but  without  knocking  as  any 
one  else  on  the  place  except  a  house  servant  would  have  done  entered 
ff  en°"gh  io{  the  door  to  close  behind  him  and  stood  looSg  at 
neither  of  them-the  Indian  face  above  the  nigger  clothes  lookW  at 
something  over  their  heads  or  at  something  not  fven  in  the  room 

"ToTve  "  f.?'  K^  .SaM-   '  W3n' t0  g°  t0  the  Big  B°ttom  to  live  " 
^  louver*   the  boy  s  cousin  said. 

"At  Major  de  Spain's  and  your  camp,  where  you  go  to  hunt "  Sam  said 

I  could  take  care  of  it  for  you  all  while  you  aint  there.  I  will  bufld  mt 

a  little  house  in  the  woods,  if  you  rather  I  didn't  stay  in  the  bL  one  " 

What  about  Isaac  here?"  his  cousin  said.  "How  will  you  ge"  awav 

from  him?  Are  you  going  to  take  him  with  you?"  But  still  Sam  k»U 71 

neither  of  them,  standing  just  inside  the  "room  wuh    hat  foe  which 

showed  nothing,  which  showed  that  he  was  an  old  man  only "when  t 

"I  want  to  go,"  he  said.  "Let  me  go  " 
YoTif^  W"  qUi6tly-  "°f  ^^  rU  fa  *  w«h  Major  de  Spain. 
"I'm  going  now,"  Sam  said.  He  went  out.  And  that  was  all.  The  boy 
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was  nine  then;  it  seemed  perfectly  natural  that  nobody,  not  even  his 
cousin  McCaslin,  should  argue  with  Sam.  Also,  since  he  was  nine  now, 
he  could  understand  that  Sam  could  leave  him  and  their  days  and  nights 
in  the  woods  together  without  any  wrench.  He  believed  that  he  and  Sam 
both  knew  that  this  was  not  only  temporary  but  that  the  exigencies  of  his 
maturing,  of  that  for  which  Sam  had  been  training  him  all  his  life  some 
day  to  dedicate  himself,  required  it.  They  had  settled  that  one  night  last 
summer  while  they  listened  to  the  hounds  bringing  a  fox  back  up  the 
creek  valley;  now  the  boy  discerned  in  that  very  talk  under  the  high, 
fierce  August  stars  a  presage,  a  warning,  of  this  moment  today.  "I  done 
taught  you  all  there  is  of  this  settled  country,"  Sam  said.  "You  can  hunt 
it  good  as  I  can  now.  You  are  ready  for  the  Big  Bottom  now,  for  bear 
and  deer.  Hunter's  meat,"  he  said.  "Next  year  you  will  be  ten.  You  will 
write  your  age  in  two  numbers  and  you  will  be  ready  to  become  a  man. 
Your  pa"  ( Sam  always  referred  to  the  boys  cousin  as  his  father,  estab- 
lishing even  before  the  boys  orphanhood  did  that  relation  between  them 
not  of  the  ward  to  his  guardian  and  kinsman  and  chief  and  head  of  his 
blood,  but  of  the  child  to  the  man  who  sired  his  flesh  and  his  thinking 
too)  "promised  you  can  go  with  us  then."  So  the  boy  could  understand 
Sam's  going.  But  he  couldn't  understand  why  now,  in  March,  six  months 
before  the  moon  for  hunting. 

"If  Jobaker's  dead  like  they  say,"  he  said,  "and  Sam  hasn't  got  anybody 
but  us  at  all  kin  to  him,  why  does  he  want  to  go  to  the  Big  Bottom  now, 
when  it  will  be  six  months  before  we  get  there?" 

"Maybe  that's  what  he  wants,"  McCaslin  said.  "Maybe  he  wants  to  get 
away  from  you  a  little  while." 

But  that  was  all  right,  McCaslin  and  other  grown  people  often  said 
things  like  that  and  he  paid  no  attention  to  them,  just  as  he  paid  no 
attention  to  Sam  saying  he  wanted  to  go  to  the  Big  Bottom  to  live.  After 
all,  he  would  have  to  live  there  for  six  months,  because  there  would  be 
no  use  in  going  at  all  if  he  was  going  to  turn  right  around  and  come 
back.  And,  as  Sam  himself  had  told  him,  he  already  knew  all  about  hunt- 
ing in  this  settled  country  that  Sam  or  anybody  else  could  teach  him.  So 
it  would  be  all  right.  Summer,  then  the  bright  days  after  the  first  frost, 
then  the  cold  and  himself  on  the  wagon  with  McCaslin  this  time  and  the 
moment  would  come  and  he  would  draw  the  blood,  the  big  blood  which 
would  make  him  a  man,  a  hunter,  and  Sam  would  come  back  home  with 
them  and  he  too  would  have  outgrown  the  child's  pursuit  of  rabbits  and 
'possums.  Then  he  too  would  make  one  before  the  winter  fire,  talking  of 
the  old  hunts  and  the  hunts  to  come  as  hunters  talked. 

So  Sam  departed.  He  owned  so  little  that  he  could  carry  it.  He  walked. 
He  would  neither  let  McCaslin  send  him  in  the  wagon,  nor  take  a  mule 
to  ride.  No  one  saw  him  go  even.  He  was  just  gone  one  morning,  the 
cabin  which  had  never  had  very  much  in  it,  vacant  and  empty,  the  shop 
in  which  there  never  had  been  very  much  done,  standing  idle.  Then 
November  came  at  last,  and  now  the  boy  made  one— himself  and  his 
cousin  McCaslin  and  Tennie's  Jim,  and  Major  de  Spain  and  General 
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Compson  and  Walter  Ewell  and  Boon  and  old  Uncle  Ash  to  do  the 
cooking,  waiting  for  them  in  Jefferson  with  the  other  wagon,  and  the 
surrey  in  which  he  and  McCaslin  and  General  Compson  and  Major  de 
Spain  would  ride. 

Sam  was  waiting  at  the  camp  to  meet  them.  If  he  was  glad  to  see  them 
he  did  not  show  it.  And  if,  when  they  broke  camp  two  weeks  later  to 
return  home,  he  was  sorry  to  see  them  go,  he  did  not  show  that  either 
Because  he  did  not  come  back  with  them.  It  was  only  the  boy  who  re- 
turned, returning  solitary  and  alone  to  the  settled  familiar  land,  to  follow 
for  eleven  months  the  childish  business  of  rabbits  and  such  while  he 
waited  to  go  back,  having  brought  with  him,  even  from  his  brief  first 
sojourn,  an  unforgettable  sense  of  the  big  woods-not  a  quality  danger- 
ous or  particularly  inimical,  but  profound,  sentient,  gigantic  and  brood- 
ing amid  which  he  had  been  permitted  to  go  to  and  fro  at  will  un- 
scathed why  he  knew  not,  but  dwarfed  and,  until  he  had  drawn 
honorably  blood  worthy  of  being  drawn,  alien. 

Then  November,  and  they  would  come  back.  Each  morning  Sam  would 
take  the  boy  out  to  the  stand  allotted  him.  It  would  be  one  of  the  poorer 
stands  of  course,  since  he  was  only  ten  and  eleven  and  twelve  and  he 
had  never  even  seen  a  deer  running  yet.  But  they  would  stand  there,  Sam 
a  little  behind  him  and  without  a  gun  himself,  as  he  had  been  standing 
when  the  boy  shot  the  running  rabbit  when  he  was  eight  years  old  They 
would  stand  there  in  the  November  dawns,  and  after  a  while  they  would 
hear  the  dogs.  Sometimes  the  chase  would  sweep  up  and  past  quite  close, 
belling  and  invisible;  once  they  heard  the  two  heavy  reports  of  Boon 
Hogganbecks  old  gun  with  which  he  had  never  killed  anything  larger 
than  a  squirrel  and  that  sitting,  and  twice  they  heard  the  flat  un- 
reverberant  clap  of  Walter  Swell's  rifle,  following  which  you  did  not  even 
wait  to  hear  his  horn. 

"HI  never  get  a  shot,"  the  boy  said.  "I'll  never  kill  one." 
Yes  you  will,"  Sam  said.  "You  wait.  You'll  be  a  hunter.  You'll  be  a 
man. 

But  Sam  wouldn't  come  out.  They  would  leave  him  there.  He  would 
come  as  far  as  the  road  where  the  surrey  waited,  to  take  the  riding  horses 
back,  and  that  was  all.  The  men  would  ride  the  horses  and  Uncle  Ash  and 
Tennies  Jim  and  the  boy  would  follow  in  the  wagon  with  Sam  with  the 
camp  equipment  and  the  trophies,  the  meat,  the  heads,  the  antlers,  the 
good  ones,  the  wagon  winding  on  among  the  tremendous  gums  and 
cypresses  and  oaks  where  no  axe  save  that  of  the  hunter  had  ever 
sounded,  between  the  impenetrable  walls  of  cane  and  brier-the  two 
changing  yet  constant  walls  just  beyond  which  the  wilderness  whose 
mark  he  had  brought  away  forever  on  his  spirit  even  from  that  first  two 
weeks  seemed  to  lean,  stooping  a  little,  watching  them  and  listening  not 
quite  mimical  because  they  were  too  small,  even  those  such  as  Walter 
and  Major  de  Spain  and  old  General  Compson  who  had  killed  many  deer 
and  bear  their  sojourn  too  brief  and  too  harmless  to  excite  to  that  but 
just  brooding,  secret,  tremendous,  almost  inattentive 
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Then  they  would  emerge,  they  would  be  out  of  it,  the  line  as  sharp 
as  the  demarcation  of  a  doored  wall.  Suddenly  skeleton  cotton-  and  corn- 
fields would  flow  away  on  either  hand,  gaunt  and  motionless  beneath 
the  gray  rain;  there  would  be  a  house,  barns,  fences,  where  the  hand  of 
man  had  clawed  for  an  instant,  holding,  the  wall  of  the  wilderness  be- 
hind them  now,  tremendous  and  still  and  seemingly  impenetrable  in  the 
gray  and  fading  light,  the  very  tiny  orifice  through  which  they  had 
emerged  apparently  swallowed  up.  The  surrey  would  be  waiting,  his 
cousin  McCaslin  and  Major  de  Spain  and  General  Compson  and  Walter 
and  Boon  dismounted  beside  it.  Then  Sam  would  get  down  from  the 
wagon  and  mount  one  of  the  horses  and,  with  the  others  on  a  rope  be- 
hind him,  he  would  turn  back.  The  boy  would  watch  him  for  a  while 
against  that  tall  and  secret  wall,  growing  smaller  and  smaller  against  it, 
never  looking  back.  Then  he  would  enter  it,  returning  to  what  the  boy 
believed,  and  thought  that  his  cousin  McCaslin  believed,  was  his  loneli- 
ness and  solitude. 


II 

So  the  instant  came.  He  pulled  trigger  and  Sam  Fathers  marked  his 
face  with  the  hot  blood  which  he  had  spilled  and  he  ceased  to  be  a  child 
and  became  a  hunter  and  a  man.  It  was  the  last  day.  They  broke  camp 
that  afternoon  and  went  out,  his  cousin  and  Major  de  Spain  and  General 
Compson  and  Boon  on  the  horses,  Walter  Ewell  and  the  Negroes  in  the 
wagon  with  him  and  Sam  and  his  hide  and  antlers.  There  could  have 
been  (and  were)  other  trophies  in  the  wagon.  But  for  him  they  did  not 
exist,  just  as  for  all  practical  purposes  he  and  Sam  Fathers  were  still 
alone  together  as  they  had  been  that  morning.  The  wagon  wound  and 
jolted  between  the  slow  and  shifting  yet  constant  walls  from  beyond  and 
above  which  the  wilderness  watched  them  pass,  less  than  inimical  now 
and  never  to  be  inimical  again  since  the  buck  still  and  forever  leaped,  the 
shaking  gun-barrels  coming  constantly  and  forever  steady  at  last,  crash- 
ing, and  still  out  of  his  instant  of  immortality  the  buck  sprang,  forever 
immortal;— the  wagon  jolting  and  bouncing  on,  the  moment  of  the  buck, 
the  shot,  Sam  Fathers  and  himself  and  the  blood  with  which  Sam  had 
marked  him  forever  one  with  the  wilderness  which  had  accepted  him 
since  Sam  said  that  he  had  done  all  right,  when  suddenly  Sam  reined 
back  and  stopped  the  wagon  and  they  all  heard  the  unmistakable  and 
unforgettable  sound  of  a  deer  breaking  cover. 

Then  Boon  shouted  from  beyond  the  bend  of  the  trail  and  while  they 
sat  motionless  in  the  halted  wagon,  Walter  and  the  boy  already  reaching 
for  their  guns,  Boon  came  galloping  back,  flogging  his  mule  with  his  hat, 
his  face  wild  and  amazed  as  he  shouted  down  at  them.  Then  the  other 
riders  came  around  the  bend,  also  spurring. 

"Get  the  dogs!"  Boon  cried.  "Get  the  dogs!  If  he  had  a  nub  on  his  head, 
he  had  fourteen  points!  Laying  right  there  by  the  road  in  that  pawpaw 
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thicket!  If  I'd  a  knowed  he  was  there,  I  could  have  cut  his  throat  with  my 
pocket  knife!" 

"Maybe  that's  why  he  run,"  Walter  said.  "He  saw  you  never  had  your 
gun."  He  was  already  out  of  the  wagon  with  his  rifle.  Then  the  boy  was 
out  too  with  his  gun,  and  the  other  riders  came  up  and  Boon  got  off  his 
mule  somehow  and  was  scrabbling  and  clawing  among  the  duffel  in  the 
wagon,  still  shouting,  "Get  the  dogs!  Get  the  dogs!"  And  it  seemed  to 
the  boy  too  that  it  would  take  them  forever  to  decide  what  to  do-the 
old  men  in  whom  the  blood  ran  cold  and  slow,  in  whom  during  the  inter- 
vening years  between  them  and  himself  the  blood  had  become  a  different 
and  colder  substance  from  that  which  ran  in  him  and  even  in  Boon  and 
Walter. 

"What  about  it,  Sam?"  Major  de  Spain  said.  "Could  the  dogs  bring 
him  back?" 

"We  wont  need  the  dogs,"  Sam  said.  "If  he  dont  hear  the  dogs  behind 
him,  he  will  circle  back  in  here  about  sundown  to  bed." 

"All  right,"  Major  de  Spain  said.  "You  boys  take  the  horses.  We'll  go  on 
out  to  the  road  in  the  wagon  and  wait  there."  He  and  General  Compson 
and  McCaslin  got  into  the  wagon  and  Boon  and  Walter  and  Sam  and 
the  boy  mounted  the  horses  and  turned  back  and  out  of  the  trail.  Sam 
led  them  for  an  hour  through  the  gray  and  unmarked  afternoon  whose 
light  was  little  different  from  what  it  had  been  at  dawn  and  which 
would  become  darkness  without  any  graduation  between.  Then  Sam 
stopped  them. 

"This  is  far  enough,"  he  said.  "He'll  be  coming  upwind,  and  he  dont 
want  to  smell  the  mules."  They  tied  the  mounts  in  a  thicket.  Sam  led 
them  on  foot  now,  unpathed  through  the  markless  afternoon,  the  boy 
pressing  close  behind  him,  the  two  others,  or  so  it  seemed  to  the  boy,  on 
his  heels.  But  they  were  not.  Twice  Sam  turned  his  head  slightly  and 
spoke  back  to  him  across  his  shoulder,  still  walking:  "You  got  time.  We'll 
get  there  fore  he  does." 

So  he  tried  to  go  slower.  He  tried  deliberately  to  decelerate  the  dizzy 
rushing  of  time  in  which  the  buck  which  he  had  not  even  seen  was  mov- 
ing, which  it  seemed  to  him  must  be  carrying  the  buck  farther  and 
farther  and  more  and  more  irretrievably  away  from  them  even  though 
there  were  no  dogs  behind  him  now  to  make  him  run,  even  though, 
according  to  Sam,  he  must  have  completed  his  circle  now  and  was 
heading  back  toward  them.  They  went  on;  it  could  have  been  another 
hour  or  twice  that  or  less  than  half,  the  boy  could  not  have  said.  Then 
they  were  on  a  ridge.  He  had  never  been  in  here  before  and  he  could  not 
see  that  it  was  a  ridge.  He  just  knew  that  the  earth  had  risen  slightly 
because  the  underbrush  had  thinned  a  little,  the  ground  sloping  invisibly 
away  toward  a  dense  wall  of  cane.  Sam  stopped.  "This  is  it,"  he  said.  He 
spoke  to  Walter  and  Boon:  "Follow  this  ridge  and  you  will  come  to  two 
crossings.  You  will  see  the  tracks.  If  he  crosses,  it  will  be  at  one  of  these 
three." 

Walter  looked  about  for  a  moment.  "I  know  it,"  he  said.  "I've  even  seen 
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your  deer.  I  was  in  here  last  Monday.  He  aint  nothing  but  a  yearling/' 

"A  yearling?"  Boon  said.  He  was  panting  from  the  walking.  His  face 
still  looked  a  little  wild.  "If  the  one  I  saw  was  any  yearling,  I'm  still  in 
kinder  gar  den." 

"Then  I  must  have  seen  a  rabbit,"  Walter  said.  "I  always  heard  you 
quit  school  altogether  two  years  before  first  grade." 

Boon  glared  at  Walter.  "If  you  dont  want  to  shoot  him,  get  out  of  the 
way,"  he  said.  "Set  down  somewhere.  By  God,  I—" 

"Sam's  right,"  Walter  said.  He  moved,  slanting  the  worn,  silver-colored 
barrel  of  his  rifle  downward  to  walk  with  it  again.  "A  little  more  moving 
and  a  little  more  quiet  too.  Five  miles  is  still  Hogganbeck  range,  even 
if  he  wasn't  downwind."  They  went  on.  The  boy  could  still  hear  Boon 
talking,  though  presently  that  ceased  too.  Then  once  more  he  and  Sam 
stood  motionless  together  against  a  tremendous  pin  oak  in  a  little  thicket, 
and  again  there  was  nothing.  There  was  only  the  soaring  and  sombre 
solitude  in  the  dim  light,  there  was  the  thin  murmur  of  the  faint  cold 
rain  which  had  not  ceased  all  day.  Then,  as  if  it  had  waited  for  them 
to  find  their  positions  and  become  still,  the  wilderness  breathed  again. 
It  seemed  to  lean  inward  above  them,  himself  and  Sam  and  Walter  and 
Boon  in  their  separate  lurking-places,  tremendous,  attentive,  impartial 
and  omniscient,  the  buck  moving  in  it  somewhere,  not  running  yet  since 
he  had  not  been  pursued,  not  frightened  yet  and  never  fearsome  but  just 
alert  also  as  they  were  alert,  perhaps  already  circling  back,  perhaps  quite 
near,  perhaps  conscious  also  of  the  eye  of  the  ancient  immortal  Umpire. 
Because  he  was  just  twelve  then,  and  that  morning  something  had  hap- 
pened to  him:  in  less  than  a  second  he  had  ceased  forever  to  be  the  child 
he  was  yesterday.  Or  perhaps  that  made  no  difference,  perhaps  even  a 
city-bred  man,  let  alone  a  child,  could  not  have  understood  it;  perhaps 
only  a  country-bred  one  could  comprehend  loving  the  life  he  spills.  He 
began  to  shake  again. 

"I'm  glad  it's  started  now,"  he  whispered.  He  did  not  move  to  speak; 
only  his  lips  shaped  the  expiring  words:  "Then  it  will  be  gone  when  I 
raise  the  gun—" 

Nor  did  Sam.  "Hush,"  he  said. 

"Is  he  that  near?"  the  boy  whispered.  "Do  you  think— " 

"Hush,"  Sam  said.  So  he  hushed.  But  he  could  not  stop  the  shaking.  He 
did  not  try,  because  he  knew  it  would  go  away  when  he  needed  the 
steadiness— had  not  Sam  Fathers  already  consecrated  and  absolved  him 
from  weakness  and  regret  too?— not  from  love  and  pity  for  all  which  lived 
and  ran  and  then  ceased  to  live  in  a  second  in  the  very  midst  of  splendor 
and  speed,  but  from  weakness  and  regret.  So  they  stood  motionless, 
breathing  deep  and  quiet  and  steady.  If  there  had  been  any  sun,  it  would 
be  near  to  setting  now;  there  was  a  condensing,  a  densifying,  of  what  he 
had  thought  was  the  gray  and  unchanging  light  until  he  realised  suddenly 
that  it  was  his  own  breathing,  his  heart,  his  blood— something,  all  things, 
and  that  Sam  Fathers  had  marked  him  indeed,  not  as  a  mere  hunter, 
but  with  something  Sam  had  had  in  his  turn  of  his  vanished  and  for- 
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gotten  people.  He  stopped  breathing  then;  there  was  only  his  heart,  his 
blood,  and  in  the  following  silence  the  wilderness  ceased  to  breathe  also, 
leaning,  stooping  overhead  with  its  breath  held,  tremendous  and  im- 
partial and  waiting.  Then  the  shaking  stopped  too,  as  he  had  known  it 
would,  and  he  drew  back  the  two  heavy  hammers  of  the  gun. 

Then  it  had  passed.  It  was  over.  The  solitude  did  not  breathe  again 
yet;  it  had  merely  stopped  watching  him  and  was  looking  somewhere  else, 
even  turning  its  back  on  him,  looking  on  away  up  the  ridge  at  another 
point,  and  the  boy  knew  as  well  as  if  he  had  seen  him  that  the  buck  had 
come  to  the  edge  of  the  cane  and  had  either  seen  or  scented  them  and 
faded  back  into  it.  But  the  solitude  did  not  breathe  again.  It  should 
have  suspired  again  then  but  it  did  not.  It  was  still  facing,  watching,  what 
it  had  been  watching  and  it  was  not  here,  not  where  he  and  Sam  stood; 
rigid,  not  breathing  himself,  he  thought,  cried  No!  No!,  knowing  already 
that  it  was  too  late,  thinking  with  the  old  despair  of  two  and  three  years 
ago:  I'll  never  get  a  shot.  Then  he  heard  it-the  flat  single  clap  of  Walter 
Ewell's  rifle  which  never  missed.  Then  the  mellow  sound  of  the  horn 
came  down  the  ridge  and  something  went  out  of  him  and  he  knew  then 
he  had  never  expected  to  get  the  shot  at  all. 

"I  reckon  that's  it,"  he  said.  "Walter  got  him."  He  had  raised  the  gun 
slightly  without  knowing  it.  He  lowered  it  again  and  had  lowered  one 
of  the  hammers  and  was  already  moving  out  of  the  thicket  when  Sam 
spoke. 
"Wait." 

"Wait?"  the  boy  cried.  And  he  would  remember  that-how  he  turned 
upon  Sam  in  the  truculence  of  a  boy's  grief  over  the  missed  opportunity 
the  missed  luck.  "What  for?  Dont  you  hear  that  horn?" 

And  he  would  remember  how  Sam  was  standing.  Sam  had  not  moved. 
He  was  not  tall,  squat  rather  and  broad,  and  the  boy  had  been  growing 
fast  for  the  past  year  or  so  and  there  was  not  much  difference  between 
them  in  height,  yet  Sam  was  looking  over  the  boy's  head  and  up  the 
ridge  toward  the  sound  of  the  horn  and  the  boy  knew  that  Sam  did  not 
even  see  him;  that  Sam  knew  he  was  still  there  beside  him  but  he  did 
not  see  the  boy.  Then  the  boy  saw  the  buck.  It  was  coming  down  the 
ridge,  as  if  it  were  walking  out  of  the  very  sound  of  the  horn  which 
related  its  death.  It  was  not  running,  it  was  walking,  tremendous,  un- 
hurried, slanting  and  tilting  its  head  to  pass  the  antlers  through  the 
undergrowth,  and  the  boy  standing  with  Sam  beside  him  now  instead  of 
behind  him  as  Sam  always  stood,  and  the  gun  still  partly  aimed  and  one 
of  the  hammers  still  cocked. 

Then  it  saw  them.  And  still  it  did  not  begin  to  run.  It  just  stopped  for 
an  instant,  taller  than  any  man,  looking  at  them;  then  its  muscles  sup- 
pled, gathered.  It  did  not  even  alter  its  course,  not  fleeing,  not  even 
running,  just  moving  with  that  winged  and  effortless  ease  with  which 
deer  move,  passing  within  twenty  feet  of  them,  its  head  hi^h  and  the 
eye  not  proud  and  not  haughty  but  just  full  and  wild  and  untfraid  and 
Sam  standing  beside  the  boy  now,  his  right  arm  raised  at  full  length 
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palm-outward,  speaking  in  that  tongue  which  the  boy  had  learned  from 
listening  to  him  and  Joe  Baker  in  the  blacksmith-shop,  while  up  the  ridge 
Walter  E  well's  horn  was  still  blowing  them  in  to  a  dead  buck. 

"Oleh,  Chief,"  Sam  said.  "Grandfather." 

When  they  reached  Walter,  he  was  standing  with  his  back  toward 
them,  quite  still,  bemused  almost,  looking  down  at  his  feet.  He  didn't 
look  up  at  all. 

"Come  here,  Sam,"  he  said  quietly.  When  they  reached  him  he  still 
did  not  look  up,  standing  above  a  little  spike  buck  which  had  still  been 
a  fawn  last  spring.  "He  was  so  little  I  pretty  near  let  him  go,"  Walter 
said.  "But  just  look  at  the  track  he  was  making.  It's  pretty  near  big  as  a 
cow's.  If  there  were  any  more  tracks  here  beside  the  ones  he  is  laying 
in,  I  would  swear  there  was  another  buck  here  that  I  never  even  saw." 

Ill 

It  was  dark  when  they  reached  the  road  where  the  surrey  waited.  It 
was  turning  cold,  the  rain  had  stopped,  and  the  sky  was  beginning  to 
blow  clear.  His  cousin  and  Major  de  Spain  and  General  Compson  had  a 
fire  going.  "Did  you  get  him?"  Major  de  Spain  said. 

"Got  a  good-sized  swamp-rabbit  with  spike  horns,"  Walter  said.  He 
slid  the  little  buck  down  from  his  mule.  The  boy's  cousin  McCaslin  looked 
at  it. 

"Nobody  saw  the  big  one?"  he  said. 

"I  dont  even  believe  Boon  saw  it,"  Walter  said.  "He  probably  jumped 
somebody's  stray  cow  in  that  thicket."  Boon  started  cursing,  swearing 
at  Walter  and  at  Sam  for  not  getting  the  dogs  in  the  first  place  and  at 
the  buck  and  all. 

"Never  mind,"  Major  de  Spain  said.  "He'll  be  here  for  us  next  fall. 
Let's  get  started  home." 

It  was  after  midnight  when  they  let  Walter  out  at  his  gate  two  miles 
from  Jefferson  and  later  still  when  they  took  General  Compson  to  his 
house  and  then  returned  to  Major  de  Spain's,  where  he  and  McCaslin 
would  spend  the  rest  of  the  night,  since  it  was  still  seventeen  miles 
home.  It  was  cold,  the  sky  was  clear  now;  there  would  be  a  heavy  frost 
by  sunup  and  the  ground  was  already  frozen  beneath  the  horses'  feet  and 
the  wheels  and  beneath  their  own  feet  as  they  crossed  Major  de  Spain's 
yard  and  entered  the  house,  the  warm  dark  house,  feeling  their  way  up 
the  dark  stairs  until  Major  de  Spain  found  a  candle  and  lit  it,  and  into 
the  strange  room  and  the  big  deep  bed,  the  still  cold  sheets  until  they 
began  to  warm  to  their  bodies  and  at  last  the  shaking  stopped  and 
suddenly  he  was  telling  McCaslin  about  it  while  McCaslin  listened 
quietly  until  he  had  finished.  "You  dont  believe  it,"  the  boy  said.  "I  know 
you  dont—" 

"Why  not?"  McCaslin  said.  "Think  of  all  that  has  happened  here,  on 
this  earth.  All  the  blood  hot  and  strong  for  living,  pleasuring,  that  has 
soaked  back  into  it.  For  grieving  and  suffering  too,  of  course,  but  still  get- 
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ting  something  out  of  it  for  all  that,  getting  a  lot  out  of  it,  because  after 
all  you  dont  have  to  continue  to  bear  what  you  believe  is  suffering-  vou 
can  always  choose  to  stop  that,  put  an  end  to  that.  And  even  suffering 
and  grieving  is  better  than  nothing;  there  is  only  one  thing  worse  than 
not  being  alive,  and  that's  shame.  But  you  cant  be  alive  forever    and 
you  always  wear  out  life  long  before  you  have  exhausted  the  possibilities 
ot  living.  And  all  that  must  be  somewhere;  all  that  could  not  have  been 
invented  and  created  just  to  be  thrown  away.  And  the  earth  is  shallow- 
there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  it  before  you  come  to  the  rock.  And  the  earth 
dont  want  to  just  keep  things,  hoard  them;  it  wants  to  use  them  again 
Look  at  the  seed,  the  acorns,  at  what  happens  even  to  carrion  when  you 
try  to  bury  it:  it  refuses  too,  seethes  and  struggles  too  until  it  reaches 
light  and  air  again,  hunting  the  sun  still.  And  they- '  the  boy  saw  his 
hand  in  silhouette  for  a  moment  against  the  window  beyond  which 
accustomed  to  the  darkness  now,  he  could  see  sky  where  the  scoured  and 
icy  stars  glittered  "-they  dont  want  it,  need  it.  Besides,  what  would 
it  want  itself,  knocking  around  out  there,  when  it  never  had  enough  time 
about  the  earth  as  it  was,  when  there  is  plenty  of  room  about  the  earth 
plenty  of  places  still  unchanged  from  what  they  were  when  the  blood 
used  and  pleasured  in  them  while  it  was  still  blood?" 

"But  we  want  them,"  the  boy  said.  "We  want  them  too.  There  is  plenty 
of  room  for  us  and  them  too."  P       y 

"That's  right "  McCaslin  said.  "Suppose  they  dont  have  substance, 
cant  cast  a  shadow— 

"But  I  saw  it!"  the  boy  cried.  "I  saw  him!" 

"Steady,"  McCaslin  said.  For  an  instant  his  hand  touched  the  bov's 
flank  beneath  the  covers.  "Steady.  I  know  you  did.  So  did  I.  Sam  took  me 
in  there  once  after  I  killed  my  first  deer." 
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"No,"  said  the  boy,  and  hung  his  head. 

"But  is  there  no  Shelley  in  the  house?" 

"Why,  yes!"  exclaimed  the  lady,  in  much  agitation.  "Dear  Mr.  Bons,  we 
aren't  such  Philistines  as  that.  Two  at  the  least.  One  a  wedding  present, 
and  the  other,  smaller  print,  in  one  of  the  spare  rooms." 

"I  believe  we  have  seven  Shelleys,"  said  Mr.  Bons,  with  a  slow  smile. 
Then  he  brushed  the  cake  crumbs  off  his  stomach,  and,  together  with  his 
daughter,  rose  to  go. 

The  boy,  obeying  a  wink  from  his  mother,  saw  them  all  the  way  to 
the  garden  gate,  and  when  they  had  gone  he  did  not  at  once  return  to 
the  house,  but  gazed  for  a  little  up  and  down  Buckingham  Park  Road. 

His  parents  lived  at  the  right  end  of  it.  After  No.  39  the  quality  of  the 
houses  dropped  very  suddenly,  and  64  had  not  even  a  separate  servants' 
entrance.  But  at  the  present  moment  the  whole  road  looked  rather  pretty, 
for  the  sun  had  just  set  in  splendour,  and  the  inequalities  of  rent  were 
drowned  in  a  saffron  afterglow.  Small  birds  twittered,  and  the  bread- 
winners' train  shrieked  musically  down  through  the  cutting— that  wonder- 
ful cutting  which  has  drawn  to  itself  the  whole  beauty  out  of  Surbiton, 
and  clad  itself,  like  any  Alpine  valley,  with  the  glory  of  the  fir  and  the 
silver  birch  and  the  primrose.  It  was  this  cutting  that  had  first  stirred 
desires  within  the  boy— desires  for  something  just  a  little  different,  he 
knew  not  what,  desires  that  would  return  whenever  things  were  sunlit, 
as  they  were  this  evening,  running  up  and  down  inside  him,  up  and  down, 
up  and  down,  till  he  would  feel  quite  unusual  all  over,  and  as  likely  as 
not  would  want  to  cry.  This  evening  he  was  even  sillier,  for  he  slipped 
across  the  road  towards  the  sign-post  and  began  to  run  up  the  blank 
alley. 

The  alley  runs  between  high  walls— the  walls  of  the  gardens  of  "Ivan- 
hoe"  and  "Bella  Vista,"  respectively.  It  smells  a  little  all  the  way,  and 
is  scarcely  twenty  yards  long,  including  the  turn  at  the  end.  So  not  un- 
naturally the  boy  soon  came  to  a  standstill.  "I'd  like  to  kick  that  Shelley," 
he  exclaimed,  and  glanced  idly  at  a  piece  of  paper  which  was  pasted  on 
the  wall.  Rather  an  odd  piece  of  paper,  and  he  read  it  carefully  before  he 
turned  back.  This  is  what  he  read: 

S.   AND  C.R.C.C. 
ALTERATION  IN  SERVICE 

Owing  to  lack  of  patronage  the  Company  are  regretfully  compelled  to 
suspend  the  hourly  service,  and  to  retain  only  the 

Sunrise  and  Sunset  Omnibus, 
which  will  run  as  usual.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  public  will  patronize  an 
arrangement  which  is  intended  for  their  convenience.  As  an  extra  induce- 
ment, the  Company  will,  for  the  first  time,  now  issue 

Return  Tickets! 
(available  one  day  only),  which  may  be   obtained   of  the  driver.   Pas- 
sengers are  again  reminded  that  no  tickets  are  issued  at  the  other  end, 
and  that  no  complaints  in  this  connection  will  receive  consideration  from 
the  Company.  Nor  will  the  Company  be  responsible  for  any  negligence 
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or  stupidity  on  the  part  of  Passengers,   nor  for  Hailstorms,   Lightning, 
Loss  of  Tickets,  nor  for  any  Act  of  God. 

For  the  Direction. 

Now  he  had  never  seen  this  notice  before,  nor  could  he  imagine  where 
the  omnibus  went  to.  S.  of  course  was  for  Surbiton,  and  R.C.C.  meant 
Road  Car  Company.  But  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  other  C?  Coombe 
and  Maiden,  perhaps,  or  possibly  "City."  Yet  it  could  not  hope  to  compete 
with  the  South- Western.  The  whole  thing,  the  boy  reflected,  was  run  on 
hopelessly  unbusinesslike  lines.  Why  no  tickets  from  the  other  end?  And 
what  an  hour  to  start!  Then  he  realized  that  unless  the  notice  was  a 
hoax,  an  omnibus  must  have  been  starting  just  as  he  was  wishing  the 
Bonses  good-bye.  He  peered  at  the  ground  through  the  gathering  dusk, 
and  there  he  saw  what  might  or  might  not  be  the  marks  of  wheels.  Yet 
nothing  had  come  out  of  the  alley.  And  he  had  never  seen  an  omnibus  at 
any  time  in  the  Buckingham  Park  Road.  No:  it  must  be  a  hoax,  like  the 
sign-post,  like  the  fairy  tales,  like  the  dreams  upon  which  he  would  wake 
suddenly  in  the  night.  And  with  a  sigh  he  stepped  from  the  alley-right 
into  the  arms  of  his  father. 

Oh,  how  his  father  laughed!  "Poor,  poor  Popsey!"  he  cried,  "Diddums! 
Diddums!  Diddums  think  he'd  walky-palky  up  to  Evvink!"  And  his 
mother,  also  convulsed  with  laughter,  appeared  on  the  steps  of  Agathox 
Lodge. 

"Don't  Bob!"  she  gasped.  "Don't  be  so  naughty!  Oh,  you'll  kill  me!  Oh, 
leave  the  boy  alone!" 

But  all  that  evening  the  joke  was  kept  up.  The  father  implored  to  be 
taken  too  Was  it  a  very  tiring  walk?  Need  one  wipe  one's  shoes  on  the 
door-mat?  And  the  boy  went  to  bed  feeling  faint  and  sore,  and  thankful 
tor  only  one  thing-that  he  had  not  said  a  word  about  the  omnibus  It 
was  a  hoax,  yet  through  his  dreams  it  grew  more  and  more  real,  and  the 
streets  of  Surbiton,  through  which  he  saw  it  driving,  seemed  instead  to 
become  hoaxes  and  shadows.  And  very  early  in  the  morning  he  woke 
with  a  cry,  for  he  had  a  glimpse  of  its  destination. 

He  struck  a  match,  and  its  light  fell  not  only  on  his  watch  but  also  on 
his  calendar,  so  that  he  knew  it  to  be  half-an-hour  to  sunrise.  It  was  pitch 
dark,  for  the  fog  had  come  down  from  London  in  the  night  and  all 
Surbiton  was  wrapped  in  its  embraces.  Yet  he  sprang  out  and  dressed 
himself,  for  he  was  determined  to  settle  once  for  all  which  was  real-  the 
omnibus  or  the  streets.  "I  shall  be  a  fool  one  way  or  the  other,"  he  thought, 
until  I  know.  Soon  he  was  shivering  in  the  road  under  the  gas  lamp  that 
guarded  the  entrance  to  the  alley. 

To  enter  the  alley  itself  required  some  courage.  Not  only  was  it  horri- 
bly dark,  but  he  now  realized  that  it  was  an  impossible  terminus  for  an 
omnibus  If  it  had  not  been  for  a  policeman,  whom  he  heard  approaching 
through  the  fog,  he  would  never  have  made  the  attempt.  The  next  moment 
he  had  made  the  attempt  and  failed.  Nothing.  Nothing  but  a  blank  alley 
and  a  very  silly  boy  gaping  at  its  dirty  floor.  It  was  a  hoax.  "I'll  tell  papa 
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and  mama,"  he  decided.  "I  deserve  it.  I  deserve  that  they  should  know. 
I  am  too  silly  to  be  alive."  And  he  went  back  to  the  gate  of  Agathox 

Lodge. 

There  he  remembered  that  his  watch  was  fast.  The  sun  was  not  risen; 
it  would  not  rise  for  two  minutes.  "Give  the  bus  every  chance,"  he  thought 
cynically,  and  returned  into  the  alley. 

But  the  omnibus  was  there. 

II 

It  had  two  horses,  whose  sides  were  still  smoking  from  their  journey,  and 
its  two  great  lamps  shone  through  the  fog  against  the  alley's  walls, 
changing  their  cobwebs  and  moss  into  tissues  of  fairyland.  The  driver 
was  huddled  up  in  a  cape.  He  faced  the  blank  wall,  and  how  he  had 
managed  to  drive  in  so  neatly  and  so  silently  was  one  of  the  many  things 
that  the  boy  never  discovered.  Nor  could  he  imagine  how  ever  he  would 
drive  out. 
"Please,"  his  voice  quavered  through  the  foul  brown  air,  "please,  is  that 

an  omnibus?" 

"Omnibus  est,"  said  the  driver,  without  turning  round.  There  was  a 
moment's  silence.  The  policeman  passed,  coughing,  by  the  entrance  of 
the  alley.  The  boy  crouched  in  the  shadow,  for  he  did  not  want  to  be 
found  out.  He  was  pretty  sure,  too,  that  it  was  a  Pirate;  nothing  else, 
he  reasoned,  would  go  from  such  odd  places  and  at  such  odd  hours. 

"About  when  do  you  start?"  He  tried  to  sound  nonchalant. 

"At  sunrise." 

"How  far  do  you  go?" 

"The  whole  way." 

"And  can  I  have  a  return  ticket  which  will  bring  me  all  the  way 

back?" 

"You  can." 

"Do  you  know,  I  half  think  I'll  come."  The  driver  made  no  answer. 
The  sun  must  have  risen,  for  he  unhitched  the  brake.  And  scarcely  had 
the  boy  jumped  in  before  the  omnibus  was  off. 

How?  Did  it  turn?  There  was  no  room.  Did  it  go  forward?  There  was 
a  blank  wall.  Yet  it  was  moving-moving  at  a  stately  pace  through  the 
fog,  which  had  turned  from  brown  to  yellow.  The  thought  of  warm  bed 
and  warmer  breakfast  made  the  boy  feel  faint.  He  wished  he  had  not 
come.  His  parents  would  not  have  approved.  He  would  have  gone  back 
to  them  if  the  weather  had  not  made  it  impossible.  The  solitude  was 
terrible;  he  was  the  only  passenger.  And  the  omnibus,  though  well-built, 
was  cold  and  somewhat  musty.  He  drew  his  coat  round  him,  and  in  so 
doing  chanced  to  feel  his  pocket.  It  was  empty.  He  had  forgotten  his 
purse. 

"Stop!"  he  shouted.  "Stop!"  And  then,  being  of  a  polite  disposition,  he 
glanced  up  at  the  painted  notice-board  so  that  he  might  call  the  driver 
by  name.  "Mr.  Browne!  stop;  oh,  do  please  stop!" 
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Mr.  Browne  did  not  stop,  but  he  opened  a  little  window  and  looked 
in  at  the  boy.  His  face  was  a  surprise,  so  kind  it  was  and  modest. 

"Mr.  Browne,  I've  left  my  purse  behind.  I've  not  got  a  penny.  I  cant 
pay  for  the  ticket.  Will  you  take  my  watch,  please?  I  am  in  the  most 
awful  hole." 

"Tickets  on  this  line,"  said  the  driver,  "whether  single  or  return,  can 
be  purchased  by  coinage  from  no  terrene  mint.  And  a  chronometer, 
though  it  had  solaced  the  vigils  of  Charlemagne,  or  measured  the  slum- 
bers of  Laura,  can  acquire  by  no  mutation  the  double-cake  that  charms 
the  fangless  Cerberus  of  Heaven!"  So  saying,  he  handed  in  the  necessary 
ticket,  and,  while  the  boy  said  "Thank  you,"  continued,  "Titular  preten- 
sions, I  know  it  well,  are  vanity.  Yet  they  merit  no  censure  when  uttered 
on  a  laughing  lip,  and  in  an  homonymous  world  are  in  some  sort  useful 
since  they  do  serve  to  distinguish  one  Jack  from  his  fellow.  Remember 
me,  therefore,  as  Sir  Thomas  Browne." 

"Are  you  a  Sir?  Oh,  sorry!"  He  had  heard  of  these  gentlemen  drivers. 
It  is  good  of  you  about  the  ticket.  But  if  you  go  on  at  this  rate,  however 
does  your  bus  pay?" 

"It  does  not  pay.  It  was  not  intended  to  pay.  Many  are  the  faults  of 
my  equipage;  it  is  compounded  too  curiously  of  foreign  woods-  its  cush- 
ions tickle  erudition  rather  than  promote  repose;  and  my  horses  are 
nourished  not  on  the  evergreen  pastures  of  the  moment,  but  on  the  dried 
bents  and  clovers  of  Latinity.  But  that  it  pays!-that  error  at  all  events 
was  never  intended  and  never  attained." 

"Sorry  again,"  said  the  boy  rather  hopelessly.  Sir  Thomas  looked  sad 
fearing  that  even  for  a  moment,  he  had  been  the  cause  of  sadness.  He 
invited  the  boy  to  come  up  and  sit  beside  him  on  the  box,  and  together 
they  journeyed  on  through  the  fog,  which  was  now  changing  from  yellow 
to  white.  There  were  no  houses  by  the  road;  so  it  must  be  either  Putney 
Heath  or  Wimbledon  Common. 

^'Have  you  been  a  driver  always?" 

"I  was  a  physician  once." 

"But  why  did  you  stop?  Weren't  you  good?" 

"As  a  healer  of  bodies  I  had  scant  success,  and  several  score  of  my 
patients  preceded  me.  But  as  a  healer  of  the  spirit  I  have  succeeded  be- 
yond my  hopes  and  deserts.  For  though  my  draughts  were  not  better  nor 
subtler  than  those  of  other  men,  yet,  by  reason  of  the  cunning  goblets 

be rTeleP  '         *""?  ™*  ^  °fttim6S  temPted  *  4  and 
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end  But  they  did  not  chatter  much,  for  the  boy,  when  he  liked  a  person 
would  as  soon  s,t  s.Ient  in  his  company  as  speak,  and  this,  he  discovered,' 
was  also  the  mmd  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  and  of  many  others  with  whom 
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he  was  to  be  acquainted.  He  heard,  however,  about  the  young  man 
Shelley,  who  was  now  quite  a  famous  person,  with  a  carriage  of  his  own, 
and  about  some  of  the  other  drivers  who  are  in  the  service  of  the  Com- 
pany. Meanwhile  the  light  grew  stronger,  though  the  fog  did  not  dis- 
perse. It  was  now  more  like  mist  than  fog,  and  at  times  would  travel 
quickly  across  them,  as  if  it  was  part  of  a  cloud.  They  had  been  ascend- 
ing too,  in  a  most  puzzling  way;  for  over  two  hours  the  horses  had  been 
pulling  against  the  collar,  and  even  if  it  were  Richmond  Hill  they  ought 
to  have  been  at  the  top  long  ago.  Perhaps  it  was  Epsom,  or  even  the 
North  Downs-  yet  the  air  seemed  keener  than  that  which  blows  on  either. 
And  as  to  the  name  of  their  destination,  Sir  Thomas  Browne  was  silent. 

Crash!  . 

"Thunder,  by  Jove!"  said  the  boy,  "and  not  so  far  off  either.  Listen 
to  the  echoes!  It's  more  like  mountains." 

He  thought,  not  very  vividly,  of  his  father  and  mother.  He  saw  them 
sitting  down  to  sausages  and  listening  to  the  storm.  He  saw  his  own 
empty  place.  Then  there  would  be  questions,  alarms,  theories,  jokes  con- 
solations. They  would  expect  him  back  at  lunch.  To  lunch  he  would  not 
come  nor  to  tea,  but  he  would  be  in  for  dinner,  and  so  his  day's  truancy 
would  be  over.  If  he  had  his  purse  he  would  have  bought  them  presents 
-not  that  he  should  have  known  what  to  get  them. 

Crash!  ., 

The  peal  and  the  lightning  came  together.  The  cloud  quivered  as  it 
it  were  alive,  and  torn  streamers  of  mist  rushed  past.  "Are  you  afraid? 
asked  Sir  Thomas  Browne. 

"What  is  there  to  be  afraid  of?  Is  it  much  farther?" 
The  horses  of  the  omnibus  stopped  just  as  a  ball  of  fire  burst  up  and 
exploded  with  a  ringing  noise  that  was  deafening  but  clear,  like  the  noise 
of  a  blacksmith's  forge.  All  the  cloud  was  shattered. 

"Oh,  listen,  Sir  Thomas  Browne!  No,  I  mean  look^we  shall  get  a  view 
at  last.  No,  I  mean  listen;  that  sounds  like  a  rainbow!" 

The  noise  had  died  into  the  faintest  murmur,  beneath  which  another 
murmur  grew,  spreading  stealthily,  steadily,  in  a  curve  that  widened  but 
did  not  vary.  And  in  widening  curves  a  rainbow  was  spreading  from  the 
horses'  feet  into  the  dissolving  mists. 

"But  how  beautiful!  What  colours!  Where  wffl  it  stop?  It  is  more  like 
the  rainbows  you  can  tread  on.  More  like  dreams." 

The  colour  and  the  sound  grew  together.  The  rainbow  spanned  an 
enormous  gulf.  Clouds  rushed  under  it  and  were  pierced  by  it,  and  still 
it  grew,  reaching  forward,  conquering  the  darkness,  until  it  touched  some- 
thing that  seemed  more  solid  than  a  cloud. 

The  boy  stood  up.  "What  is  that  out  there?"  he  called.  "What  does  it 
rest  on,  out  at  that  other  end?" 

In  the  morning  sunshine  a  precipice  shone  forth  beyond  the  gulf.  A 
precipice-or  was  it  a  castle?  The  horses  moved.  They  set  their  feet  upon 
the  rainbow. 

"Oh,  look!"  the  boy  shouted.  "Oh,  listen!  Those  caves-or  are  they  gate- 
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ways?  Oh,  look  between  those  cliffs  at  those  ledges.  I  see  people!  I  see 
trees!" 

"Look  also  below,"  whispered  Sir  Thomas.  "Neglect  not  the  diviner 
Acheron." 

The  boy  looked  below,  past  the  flames  of  the  rainbow  that  licked 
against  their  wheels.  The  gulf  also  had  cleared,  and  in  its  depths  there 
flowed  an  everlasting  river.  One  sunbeam  entered  and  struck  a  green  pool, 
and  as  they  passed  over  he  saw  three  maidens  rise  to  the  surface  of  the 
pool,  singing,  and  playing  with  something  that  glistened  like  a  ring. 

"You  down  in  the  water—"  he  called. 
^  They  answered,  "You  up  on  the  bridge-"  There  was  a  burst  of  music. 
"You  up  on  the  bridge,  good  luck  to  you.  Truth  in  the  depth,  truth  on  the 
height." 

"You  down  in  the  water,  what  are  you  doing?" 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  replied:  "They  sport  in  the  mancipiary  possession 
of  their  gold";  and  the  omnibus  arrived. 

Ill 

The  boy  was  in  disgrace.  He  sat  locked  up  in  the  nursery  of  Agathox 
Lodge,  learning  poetry  for  a  punishment.  His  father  had  said,  "My  boy! 
I  can  pardon  anything  but  untruthfulness,"  and  had  caned  him,  saying  at 
each  stroke,  "There  is  no  omnibus,  no  driver,  no  bridge,  no  mountain- 
you  are  a  truant,  a  guttersnipe,  a  liar."  His  father  could  be  very  stern  at 
times.  His  mother  had  begged  him  to  say  he  was  sorry.  But  he  could  not 
say  that.  It  was  the  greatest  day  of  his  life,  in  spite  of  the  caning  and  the 
poetry  at  the  end  of  it. 

He  had  returned  punctually  at  sunset-driven  not  by  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  but  by  a  maiden  lady  who  was  full  of  quiet  fun.  They  had 
talked  of  omnibuses  and  also  of  barouche  landaus.  How  far  away  her 
gentle  voice  seemed  now!  Yet  it  was  scarcely  three  hours  since  he  had 
left  her  up  the  alley. 

His  mother  called  through  the  door.  "Dear,  you  are  to  come  down  and 
to  bring  your  poetry  with  you." 

He  came  down,  and  found  that  Mr.  Bons  was  in  the  smoking-room 
with  his  father.  It  had  been  a  dinner  party. 

"Here  is  the  great  traveller!"  said  his  father  grimly.  "Here  is  the  young 
gentleman  who  drives  in  an  omnibus  over  rainbows,  while  young  ladies 
sing  to  him. '  Pleased  with  his  wit,  he  laughed. 

"After  all,"  said  Mr.  Bons,  smiling,  "there  is  something  a  little  like 
it  m  Wagner  It  is  odd  how,  in  quite  illiterate  minds,  you  will  find 
glimmers  of  Artistic  Truth.  The  case  interests  me.  Let  me  plead  for  the 
culprit.  We  have  all  romanced  in  our  time,  haven't  we?" 

"Hear  how  kind  Mr.  Bons  is,"  said  his  mother,  while  his  father  said, 
Very  well.  Let  him  say  his  Poem,  and  that  will  do.  He  is  going  awav  to 
my  sister  on  Tuesday,  and  she  will  cure  him  of  this  alley-slopering." 
(Laughter.)    Say  your  Poem."  *       5 
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The  boy  began,  "  'Standing  aloof  in  giant  ignorance/  " 

His  father  laughed  again-roared.  "One  for  you,  my  son!  'Standing 
aloof  in  giant  ignorance'!  I  never  knew  these  poets  talked  sense.  Just 
describes  you.  Here,  Bons,  you  go  in  for  poetry.  Put  him  through  it, 
will  you,  while  I  fetch  up  the  whisky?" 

"Yes,  give  me  the  Keats,"  said  Mr.  Bons.  "Let  him  say  his  Keats  to  me. 

So  for  a  few  moments  the  wise  man  and  the  ignorant  boy  were  left 
alone  in  the  smoking-room. 

"'Standing  aloof  in  giant  ignorance,  of  thee  I  dream  and  of  the 
Cyclades,  as  one  who  sits  ashore  and  longs  perchance  to  visit-  " 

"Quite  right.  To  visit  what?" 

"  'To  visit  dolphin  coral  in  deep  seas,' "  said  the  boy,  and  burst  into 
tears. 

"Come,  come!  why  do  you  cry?" 

"Because-because  all  these  words  that  only  rhymed  before,  now  that 
I've  come  back  they're  me." 

Mr.  Bons  laid  the  Keats  down.  The  case  was  more  interesting  than  he 
had  expected.  "You?"  he  exclaimed.  "This  sonnet,  you?" 

"Yes-and  look  further  on:  'Aye,  on  the  shores  of  darkness  there  is  light, 
and  precipices  show  untrodden  green.'  It  is  so,  sir.  All  these  things  are 
true." 

"I  never  doubted  it,"  said  Mr.  Bons,  with  closed  eyes. 

"You— then  you  believe  me?  You  believe  in  the  omnibus  and  the  driver 
and  the  storm  and  that  return  ticket  I  got  for  nothing  and-" 

"Tut,  tut!  No  more  of  your  yarns,  my  boy.  I  meant  that  I  never  doubted 
the  essential  truth  of  Poetry.  Some  day,  when  you  have  read  more,  you 
will  understand  what  I  mean." 

"But,  Mr.  Bons,  it  is  so.  There  is  light  upon  the  shores  of  darkness.  I 
have  seen  it  coming.  Light  and  a  wind." 

"Nonsense,"  said  Mr.  Bons. 

"If  I  had  stopped!  They  tempted  me.  They  told  me  to  give  up  my 
ticket— for  you  cannot  come  back  if  you  lose  your  ticket.  They  called 
from  the  river  for  it,  and  indeed  I  was  tempted,  for  I  have  never  been 
so  happy  as  among  those  precipices.  But  I  thought  of  my  mother  and 
father,  and  that  I  must  fetch  them.  Yet  they  will  not  come,  though  the 
road  starts  opposite  our  house.  It  has  all  happened  as  the  people  up 
there  warned  me,  and  Mr.  Bons  has  disbelieved  me  like  everyone  else.  I 
have  been  caned.  I  shall  never  see  that  mountain  again." 

"What's  that  about  me?"  said  Mr.  Bons,  sitting  up  in  his  chair  very 
suddenly. 

"I  told  them  about  you,  and  how  clever  you  were,  and  how  many  books 
you  had,  and  they  said,  'Mr.  Bons  will  certainly  disbelieve  you'." 

"Stuff  and  nonsense,  my  young  friend.  You  grow  impertinent.  I— well— 
I  will  settle  the  matter.  Not  a  word  to  your  father.  I  will  cure  you. 
Tomorrow  evening  I  will  myself  call  here  to  take  you  for  a  walk,  and 
at  sunset  we  will  go  up  this  alley  opposite  and  hunt  for  your  omnibus, 
you  silly  little  boy." 
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His  face  grew  serious,  for  the  boy  was  not  disconcerted,  but  leapt 
about  the  room  singing,  "Joy!  J°y-  I  to^  them  you  would  believe  me. 
We  will  drive  together  over  the  rainbow.  I  told  them  that  you  would 
come."  After  all,  could  there  be  anything  in  the  story?  Wagner?  Keats? 
Shelley?  Sir  Thomas  Browne?  Certainly  the  case  was  interesting. 

And  on  the  morrow  evening,  though  it  was  pouring  with  rain,  Mr.  Bons 
did  not  omit  to  call  at  Agathox  Lodge. 

The  boy  was  ready,  bubbling  with  excitement,  and  skipping  about  in 
a  way  that  rather  vexed  the  President  of  the  Literary  Society.  They  took 
a  turn  down  Buckingham  Park  Road,  and  then— having  seen  that  no  one 
was  watching  them— slipped  up  the  alley.  Naturally  enough  (for  the  sun 
was  setting)  they  ran  straight  against  the  omnibus. 

"Good  heavens!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Bons.  "Good  gracious  heavens!" 

It  was  not  the  omnibus  in  which  the  boy  had  driven  first,  nor  yet  that 
in  which  he  had  returned.  There  were  three  horses— black,  gray,  and 
white,  the  gray  being  the  finest.  The  driver,  who  turned  round  at  the 
mention  of  goodness  and  of  heaven,  was  a  sallow  man  with  terrifying 
jaws  and  sunken  eyes.  Mr.  Bons,  on  seeing  him,  gave  a  cry  as  if  of  recog- 
nition, and  began  to  tremble  violently. 

The  boy  jumped  in. 

"Is  it  possible?"  cried  Mr.  Bons.  "Is  the  impossible  possible?" 

"Sir;  come  in,  sir.  It  is  such  a  fine  omnibus.  Oh,  here  is  his  name— Dan 
someone." 

Mr.  Bons  sprang  in  too.  A  blast  of  wind  immediately  slammed  the 
omnibus  door,  and  the  shock  jerked  down  all  the  omnibus  blinds,  which 
were  very  weak  on  their  springs. 

"Dan  .  .  .  Show  me.  Good  gracious  heavens!  We're  moving." 

"Hooray!"  said  the  boy. 

Mr.  Bons  became  flustered.  He  had  not  intended  to  be  kidnapped.  He 
could  not  find  the  door-handle  nor  push  up  the  blinds.  The  omnibus  was 
quite  dark,  and  by  the  time  he  had  struck  a  match,  night  had  come  on 
outside  also.  They  were  moving  rapidly. 

"A  strange,  a  memorable  adventure,"  he  said,  surveying  the  interior 
of  the  omnibus,  which  was  large,  roomy,  and  constructed  with  extreme 
regularity,  every  part  exactly  answering  to  every  other  part.  Over  the 
door  (the  handle  of  which  was  outside)  was  written,  "Lasciate  ogni 
baldanza  voi  che  entrate"— at  least,  that  was  what  was  written,  but  Mr. 
Bons  said  that  it  was  Lashy  arty  something,  and  that  baldanza  was  a 
mistake  for  speranza.  His  voice  sounded  as  if  he  was  in  church.  Mean- 
while, the  boy  called  to  the  cadaverous  driver  for  two  return  tickets. 
They  were  handed  in  without  a  word.  Mr.  Bons  covered  his  face  with 
his  hand  and  again  trembled.  "Do  you  know  who  that  is!"  he  whispered, 
when  the  little  window  had  shut  upon  them.  "It  is  the  impossible." 

"Well,  I  don't  like  him  as  much  as  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  though  I 
shouldn't  be  surprised  if  he  had  even  more  in  him." 

"More  in  him?"  He  stamped  irritably.  "By  accident  you  have  made  the 
greatest  discovery  of  the  century,  and  all  you  can  say  is  that  there  is 
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more  in  this  man.  Do  you  remember  those  vellum  books  in  my  library 
stamped  with  red  lilies?  This-sit  still,  I  bring  you  stupendous  news! 
— this  is  the  man  who  wrote  them." 

The  boy  sat  quite  still.  "I  wonder  if  we  shall  see  Mrs.  Gamp.'  he 
asked,  after  a  civil  pause. 

"Mrs.-?"  T  ,, 

"Mrs  Gamp  and  Mrs.  Harris.  I  like  Mrs.  Harris.  I  came  upon  them 
quite  suddenly.  Mrs.  Gamp's  bandboxes  have  moved  over  the  rainbows 
so  badly.  All  the  bottoms  have  fallen  out,  and  two  of  the  pippins  ott  her 
bedstead  tumbled  into  the  stream."  _ 

"Out  there  sits  the  man  who  wrote  my  vellum  books!  ^  thundered  Mr. 
Bons  "and  you  talk  to  me  of  Dickens  and  of  Mrs.  Gamp?" 

"I  know  Mrs.  Gamp  so  well,"  he  apologized.  "I  could  not  help  being 
glad  to  see  her.  I  recognized  her  voice.  She  was  telling  Mrs.  Harris  about 

Mrs.  Prig." 

"Did  you  spend  the  whole  day  in  her  elevating  company.' 

"Oh,  no.  I  raced.  I  met  a  man  who  took  me  out  beyond  to  a  race-course. 
You  run,  and  there  are  dolphins  out  at  sea." 

"Indeed.  Do  you  remember  the  mans  name?" 

"Achilles.  No;  he  was  later.  Tom  Jones." 

Mr.  Bons  sighed  heavily.  "Well,  my  lad,  you  have  made  a  miserable 
mess  of  it.  Think  of  a  cultured  person  with  your  opportunities!  A  cul- 
tured person  would  have  known  all  these  characters  and  known  what 
to  have  said  to  each.  He  would  not  have  wasted  his  time  with  a  Mrs. 
Gamp  or  a  Tom  Jones.  The  creations  of  Homer,  of  Shakespeare,  and  of 
Him  who  drives  us  now,  would  alone  have  contented  him.  He  would 
not  have  raced.  He  would  have  asked  intelligent  questions." 

"But,  Mr.  Bons,"  said  the  boy  humbly,  '  you  will  be  a  cultured  person. 
I  told  them  so." 

"True,  true,  and  I  beg  you  not  to  disgrace  me  when  we  arrive.  No 
gossiping.  No  running.  Keep  close  to  my  side,  and  never  speak  to  these 
Immortals  unless  they  speak  to  you.  Yes,  and  give  me  the  return  tickets. 
You  will  be  losing  them." 

The  boy  surrendered  the  tickets,  but  felt  a  little  sore.  After  all,  he  had 
found  the  way  to  this  place.  It  was  hard  first  to  be  disbelieved  and  then  to 
be  lectured.  Meanwhile,  the  rain  had  stopped,  and  moonlight  crept  into 
the  omnibus  through  the  cracks  in  the  blinds. 

"But  how  is  there  to  be  a  rainbow?"  cried  the  boy. 

"You  distract  me,"  snapped  Mr.  Bons.  "I  wish  to  meditate  on  beauty. 
I  wish  to  goodness  I  was  with  a  reverent  and  sympathetic  person." 

The  lad  bit  his  lip.  He  made  a  hundred  good  resolutions.  He  would 
imitate  Mr.  Bons  all  the  visit.  He  would  not  laugh,  or  run,  or  sing,  or 
do  any  of  the  vulgar  things  that  must  have  disgusted  his  new  friends  last 
time.  He  would  be  very  careful  to  pronounce  their  names  properly,  and 
to  remember  who  knew  whom.  Achilles  did  not  know  Tom  Jones-at 
least,  so  Mr.  Bons  said.  The  Duchess  of  Malfi  was  older  than  Mrs.  Gamp 
-at  least,  so  Mr.  Bons  said.  He  would  be  self-conscious,  reticent,  and 
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prim.  He  would  never  say  he  liked  anyone.  Yet,  when  the  blind  flew  up 
at  a  chance  touch  of  his  head,  all  these  good  resolutions  went  to  the 
winds,  for  the  omnibus  had  reached  the  summit  of  a  moonlit  hill,  and 
there  was  the  chasm,  and  there,  across  it,  stood  the  old  precipices,  dream- 
ing, with  their  feet  in  the  everlasting  river.  He  exclaimed,  "The  moun- 
tain! Listen  to  the  new  tune  in  the  water!  Look  at  the  camp  fires  in  the 
ravines,"  and  Mr.  Bons,  after  a  hasty  glance,  retorted,  "Water?  Camp 
fires?  Ridiculous  rubbish.  Hold  your  tongue.  There  is  nothing  at  all." 

Yet,  under  his  eyes,  a  rainbow  formed,  compounded  not  of  sunlight 
and  storm,  but  of  moonlight  and  the  spray  of  the  river.  The  three  horses 
put  their  feet  upon  it.  He  thought  it  the  finest  rainbow  he  had  seen,  but 
did  not  dare  to  say  so,  since  Mr.  Bons  said  that  nothing  was  there.  He 
leant  out— the  window  had  opened— and  sang  the  tune  that  rose  from  the 
sleeping  waters. 

"The  prelude  of  Rhinegold?"  said  Mr.  Bons  suddenly.  "Who  taught 
you  these  leit  motifs?"  He,  too,  looked  out  of  the  window.  Then  he 
behaved  very  oddly.  He  gave  a  choking  cry  and  fell  back  onto  the 
omnibus  floor.  He  writhed  and  kicked.  His  face  was  green. 

"Does  the  bridge  make  you  dizzy?"  the  boy  asked. 

"Dizzy!"  gasped  Mr.  Bons.  "I  want  to  go  back.  Tell  the  driver." 

But  the  driver  shook  his  head. 

"We  are  nearly  there,"  said  the  boy.  "They  are  asleep.  Shall  I  call? 
They  will  be  so  pleased  to  see  you,  for  I  have  prepared  them." 

Mr.  Bons  moaned.  They  moved  over  the  lunar  rainbow,  which  ever  and 
ever  broke  away  behind  their  wheels.  How  still  the  night  was!  Who 
would  be  sentry  at  the  Gate? 

"I  am  coming,"  he  shouted,  again  forgetting  the  hundred  resolutions. 
"I  am  returning— I,  the  boy." 

"The  boy  is  returning,"  cried  a  voice  to  other  voices,  who  repeated, 
"The  boy  is  returning." 

"I  am  bringing  Mr.  Bons  with  me." 

Silence. 

"I  should  have  said  Mr.  Bons  is  bringing  me  with  him." 

Profound  silence. 

"Who  stands  sentry?" 

"Achilles." 

And  on  the  rocky  causeway,  close  to  the  springing  of  the  rainbow 
bridge,  he  saw  a  young  man  who  carried  a  wonderful  shield. 

"Mr.  Bons,  it  is  Achilles,  armed." 

"I  want  to  go  back,"  said  Mr.  Bons. 

The  last  fragment  of  the  rainbow  melted,  the  wheels  sang  upon  the 
living  rock,  the  door  of  the  omnibus  burst  open.  Out  leapt  the  boy— he 
could  not  resist— and  sprang  to  meet  the  warrior,  who,  stooping  suddenly, 
caught  him  on  his  shield. 

"Achilles!"  he  cried,  "let  me  get  down,  for  I  am  ignorant  and  vulgar, 
and  I  must  wait  for  that  Mr.  Bons  of  whom  I  told  you  yesterday." 

But  Achilles  raised  him  aloft.  He  crouched  on  the  wonderful  shield, 
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on  heroes  and  burning  cities,  on  vineyards  graven  in  gold  on  every  dear 
passion,  every  joy,  on  the  entire  image  of  the  Mountain  that  he  had  dis- 
covered, encircled,  like  it,  with  an  everlasting  stream.  No,  jio,  he 
protested,  "I  am  not  worthy.  It  is  Mr.  Bons  who  must  be  up  here. 

But  Mr.  Bons  was  whimpering,  and  Achilles  trumpeted  and  cried, 
"Stand  upright  upon  my  shield!" 

"Sir,  I  did  not  mean  to  stand!  something  made  me  stand.^  Sir,  why  do 
you  delay?  Here  is  only  the  great  Achilles,  whom  you  knew." 

Mr.  Bons  screamed,  "I  see  no  one.  I  see  nothing.  I  want  to  go  back 
Then  he  cried  to  the  driver,  "Save  me!  Let  me  stop  in  your  chariot.  I 
have  bound  you  in  vellum.  Take  me  back  to  my  world." 

The  driver  replied,  "I  am  the  means  and  not  the  end.  I  am  the  food 
and  not  the  life.  Stand  by  yourself,  as  that  boy  has  stood.  I  cannot  save 
you.  For  poetry  is  a  spirit;  and  they  that  would  worship  it  must  worship 
in  spirit  and  in  truth." 

Mr.  Bons-he  could  not  resist-crawled  out  of  the  beautiful  omnibus. 
His  face  appeared,  gaping  horribly.  His  hands  followed,  one  gripping 
the  step,  the  other  beating  the  air.  Now  his  shoulders  emerged,  his  chest, 
his  stomach.  With  a  shriek  of  "I  see  London,"  he  fell-fell  against  the 
hard,  moonlit  rock,  fell  into  it  as  if  it  were  water,  fell  through  it,  vanished, 
and  was  seen  by  the  boy  no  more. 

"Where  have  you  fallen  to,  Mr.  Bons?  Here  is  a  procession  arriving 
to  honour  you  with  music  and  torches.  Here  come  the  men  and  women 
whose  names  you  know.  The  mountain  is  awake,  the  river  is  awake,  over 
the  race-course  the  sea  is  awakening  those  dolphins,  and  it  is  all  for  you. 
They  want  you—" 

There  was  the  touch  of  fresh  leaves  on  his  forehead.  Someone  had 

crowned  him. 

TEAOZ 

From  the  Kingston  Gazette,  Surbiton  Times,  and  Raynes  Park  Observer. 

The  body  of  Mr.  Septimus  Bons  has  been  found  in  a  shockingly  muti- 
lated condition  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bermondsey  gas-works.  The  de- 
ceased's pockets  contained  a  sovereign-purse,  a  silver  cigar-case,  a  bijou 
pronouncing  dictionary,  and  a  couple  of  omnibus  tickets.  The  unfortunate 
gentleman  had  apparently  been  hurled  from  a  considerable  height.  Foul 
play  is  suspected,  and  a  thorough  investigation  is  pending  by  the  authori- 
ties. 


The 
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WHEN  THE  FRONT  DOOR  HAD  SHUT 

them   out   and   the   butler   Baines   had 
graham  greene  turned  back  into  the  dark  heavy  hall, 

Philip  began  to  live.  He  stood  in  front 
of  the  nursery  door,  listening  until  he 
heard  the  engine  of  the  taxi  die  out 
along  the  street.  His  parents  were  gone 
for  a  fortnight's  holiday;  he  was  "be- 
tween nurses,"  one  dismissed  and  the 
other  not  arrived;  he  was  alone  in  the 
great  Belgravia  house  with  Baines  and 
._  Mrs.  Baines. 

BdSGlUGIlt  He  °0uld  g°  anywhere>  even  through 

the  green  baize  door  to  the  pantry  or 
down  the  stair  to  the  basement  living- 
room.  He  felt  a  stranger  in  his  home 
because  he  could  go  into  any  room  and 
all  the  rooms  were  empty. 

You  could  only  guess  who  had  once 
occupied  them:  the  rack  of  pipes  in  the 
_,  ,  _     ,  smoking-room  beside  the  elephant  tusks, 

the  carved  wood  tobacco  jar;  in  the  bedroom  the  pink  hangings  and  pale 
perfumes  and  the  three-quarter  finished  jars  of  cream  which  Mrs.  Baines 
had  not  yet  cleared  away;  the  high  glaze  on  the  never-opened  piano  in 
the  drawing-room,  the  china  clock,  the  silly  little  tables  and  the  silver- 
but  here  Mrs.  Baines  was  already  busy,  pulling  down  the  curtains,  cover- 
ing the  chairs  in  dust-sheets. 

"Be  off  out  of  here,  Master  Philip,"  and  she  looked  at  him  with  her 
hateful  peevish  eyes,  while  she  moved  round,  getting  everything  in 
order,  meticulous  and  loveless  and  doing  her  duty. 

Philip  Lane  went  downstairs  and  pushed  at  the  baize  door;  he  looked 
into  the  pantry,  but  Baines  was  not  there,  then  he  set  foot  for  the  first 
time  on  the  stairs  to  the  basement.  Again  he  had  the  sense:  this  is  life. 
All  his  seven  nursery  years  vibrated  with  the  strange,  the  new  experience. 
His  crowded  busy  brain  was  like  a  city  which  feels  the  earth  tremble 
at  a  distant  earthquake  shock.  He  was  apprehensive,  but  he  was  happier 
than  he  had  ever  been.  Everything  was  more  important  than  before 

Barnes  was  reading  a  newspaper  in  his  shirt-sleeves.  He  said:  "Come 
in,  Phil,  jind  make  yourself  at  home.  Wait  a  moment  and  I'll  do  the 
honours,     and  going  to  a  white  cleaned  cupboard  he  brought  out  a 

From  Nineteen  Stories  by  Graham  Greene.  ©  1947  by  Graham  Greene  Reorinted 
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bottle  of  ginger-beer  and  half  a  Dundee  cake.  "Half-past  eleven  in  the 
morning,"  Baines  said.  "It's  opening  time,  my  boy,  and  he  cut  the  cake 
and  poured  out  the  ginger-beer.  He  was  more  genial  than  Philip  had 
ever  known  him,  more  at  his  ease,  a  man  in  his  own  home 

"Shall  I  call  Mrs.  Baines?"  Philip  asked,  and  he  was  glad  when  Baines 
said  no.  She  was  busy.  She  liked  to  be  busy,  so  why  interfere  with  her 

P  "A^spot  of  drink  at  half-past  eleven,"  Baines  said,  pouring  himself  out 
a  glass  of  ginger-beer,  "gives  an  appetite  for  chop  and  does  no  man  any 

harm." 

"A  chop?"  Philip  asked. 

"Old  Coasters,"  Baines  said,  "call  all  food  chop/ 

"But  it's  not  a  chop?" 

"Well,  it  might  be,  you  know,  cooked  with  palm  oil.  And  then  some 

paw-paw  to  follow."  , 

Philip  looked  out  of  the  basement  window  at  the  dry  stone  yard, 
the  ash-can  and  the  legs  going  up  and  down  beyond  the  railings. 
"Was  it  hot  there?" 

"Ah  you  never  felt  such  heat.  Not  a  nice  heat,  mind,  like  you  get 
in  the' park  on  a  day  like  this.  Wet,"  Baines  said,  "corruption."  He  cut 
himself  a  slice  of  cake.  "Smelling  of  rot,"  Baines  said,  rolling  his  eyes 
round  the  small  basement  room,  from  clean  cupboard  to  clean  cupboard, 
the  sense  of  bareness,  of  nowhere  to  hide  a  man's  secrets.  With  an  air 
of  regret  for  something  lost  he  took  a  long  draught  of  ginger-beer. 
"Why  did  father  live  out  there?" 

"It  was  his  job,"  Baines  said,  "same  as  this  is  mine  now.  And  it  was 
mine  then  too.  It  was  a  man's  job.  You  wouldn't  believe^it  now,  but  Ive 
had  forty  niggers  under  me,  doing  what  I  told  them  to." 
"Why  did  you  leave?" 

"I  married  Mrs.  Baines."  . 

Philip  took  the  slice  of  Dundee  cake  in  his  hand  and  munched  it 
round  the  room.  He  felt  very  old,  independent  and  judicial;  he  was  aware 
that  Baines  was  talking  to  him  as  man  to  man.  He  never  called  him 
Master  Philip  as  Mrs.  Baines  did,  who  was  servile  when  she  was  not 
authoritative.  , 

Baines  had  seen  the  world;  he  had  seen  beyond  the  railings,  beyond 
the  tired  legs  of  typists,  the  Pimlico  parade  to  and  from  Victoria.  He 
sat  there  over  his  ginger  pop  with  the  resigned  dignity  of  an  exile;  Baines 
didn't  complain;  he  had  chosen  his  fate;  and  if  his  fate  was  Mrs.  Baines 
he  had  only  himself  to  blame. 

But  to-day,  because  the  house  was  almost  empty  and  Mrs.  Baines  was 
upstairs  and  there  was  nothing  to  do,  he  allowed  himself  a  little  acidity. 
"I'd  go  back  to-morrow  if  I  had  the  chance." 
"Did  you  ever  shoot  a  nigger?" 

"I  never  had  any  call  to  shoot,"  Baines  said.  "Of  course  I  carried  a 
gun.  But  you  didn't  need  to  treat  them  bad.  That  just  made  them  stupid. 
Why,"  Baines  said,  bowing  his  thin  grey  hair  with  embarrassment  over 
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the  ginger  pop,  "I  loved  some  of  those  damned  niggers.  I  couldn't  help 
loving  them.  There  they'd  be  laughing,  holding  hands;  they  liked  to 
touch  each  other;  it  made  them  feel  fine  to  know  the  other  fellow  was 
round. 

"It  didn't  mean  anything  we  could  understand;  two  of  them  would 
go  about  all  day  without  loosing  hold,  grown  men;  but  it  wasn't  love;  it 
didn't  mean  anything  we  could  understand." 

"Eating  between  meals,"  Mrs.  Baines  said.  "What  would  your  mother 
say,  Master  Philip?" 

She  came  down  the  steep  stairs  to  the  basement,  her  hands  full  of 
pots  of  cream  and  salve,  tubes  of  grease  and  paste.  "You  oughtn't  to 
encourage  him,  Baines,"  she  said,  sitting  down  in  a  wicker  arm-chair  and 
screwing  up  her  small  ill-humoured  eyes  at  the  Coty  lipstick,  Pond's 
cream,  the  Leichner  rouge  and  Cyclax  powder  and  Elizabeth  Arden 
astringent. 

She  threw  them  one  by  one  into  the  wastepaper  basket.  She  saved  only 
the  cold  cream.  "Telling  the  boy  stories,"  she  said.  "Go  along  to  the 
nursery,  Master  Philip,  while  I  get  lunch." 

Philip  climbed  the  stairs  to  the  baize  door.  He  heard  Mrs.  Baines's 
voice  like  the  voice  in  a  nightmare  when  the  small  Price  light  has  gutted 
in  the  saucer  and  the  curtains  move;  it  was  sharp  and  shrill  and  full  of 
malice,  louder  than  people  ought  to  speak,  exposed. 

"Sick  to  death  of  your  ways,  Baines,  spoiling  the  boy.  Time  you  did 
some  work  about  the  house,"  but  he  couldn't  hear  what  Baines  said  in 
reply.  He  pushed  open  the  baize  door,  came  up  like  a  small  earth  animal 
in  his  gray  flannel  shorts  into  a  wash  of  sunlight  on  a  parquet  floor,  the 
gleam  of  mirrors  dusted  and  polished  and  beautified  by  Mrs.  Baines. 

Something  broke  downstairs,  and  Philip  sadly  mounted  the  stairs  to 
the  nursery.  He  pitied  Baines;  it  occurred  to  him  how  happily  they 
could  live  together  in  the  empty  house  if  Mrs.  Baines  were  called  away. 
He  didn't  want  to  play  with  his  Meccano  sets;  he  wouldn't  take  out  his 
train  or  his  soldiers;  he  sat  at  the  table  with  his  chin  on  his  hands:  this 
is  life;  and  suddenly  he  felt  responsible  for  Baines,  as  if  he  were  the 
master  of  the  house  and  Baines  an  ageing  servant  who  deserved  to  be 
cared  for.  There  was  not  much  one  could  do;  he  decided  at  least  to  be 
good. 

He  was  not  surprised  when  Mrs.  Baines  was  agreeable  at  lunch;  he 
was  used  to  her  changes.  Now  it  was  "another  helping  of  meat,  Master 
Philip,"  or  "Master  Philip,  a  little  more  of  this  nice  pudding."  It  was  a 
pudding  he  liked,  Queen's  pudding  with  a  perfect  meringue,  but  he 
wouldn't  eat  a  second  helping  lest  she  might  count  that  a  victory.  She 
was  the  kind  of  woman  who  thought  that  any  injustice  could  be  counter- 
balanced by  something  good  to  eat. 

She  was  sour,  but  she  liked  making  sweet  things;  one  never  had  to 
complain  of  a  lack  of  jam  or  plums;  she  ate  well  herself  and  added  soft 
sugar  to  the  meringue  and  the  strawberry  jam.  The  half  light  through 
the  basement  window  set  the  motes  moving  above  her  pale  hair  like  dust 
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as  she  sifted  the  sugar,  and  Baines  crouched  over  his  plate  saying  nothing. 
Again  Philip  felt  responsibility.  Baines  had  looked  forward  to  this, 
and  Baines  was  disappointed:  everything  was  being  spoilt.  The  sensation 
of  disappointment  was  one  which  Philip  could  share;  knowing  nothing 
of  love  or  jealousy  or  passion  he  could  understand  better  than  anyone 
this  grief,  something  hoped  for  not  happening,  something  promised  not 
fulfilled,  something  exciting  turning  dull.  "Baines,"  he  said,  "will  you 
take  me  for  a  walk  this  afternoon?" 

"No,"  Mrs.  Baines  said,  "no.  That  he  wont.  Not  with  all  the  silver  to 
clean." 

"There's  a  fortnight  to  do  it  in,"  Baines  said. 

"Work  first,  pleasure  afterwards."  Mrs.  Baines  helped  herself  to  some 
more  meringue. 

Baines  suddenly  put  down  his  spoon  and  fork  and  pushed  his  plate 
away.  "Blast,"  he  said. 

"Temper,"  Mrs.  Baines  said  softly,  "temper.  Don't  you  go  breaking  any 
more  things,  Baines,  and  I  don't  have  you  swearing  in  front  of  the  boy. 
Master  Philip,  if  you've  finished  you  can  get  down."  She  skinned  the 
rest  of  the  meringue  off  the  pudding. 
"I  want  to  go  for  a  walk,"  Philip  said. 
"You'll  go  and  have  a  rest." 
"I  will  go  for  a  walk." 

"Master  Philip,"  Mrs.  Baines  said.  She  got  up  from  the  table  leaving 
her  meringue  unfinished,  and  came  towards  him,  thin,  menacing,  dusty 
in  the  basement  room.  "Master  Philip,  you  do  as  you're  told."  She  took 
him  by  the  arm  and  squeezed  it  gently;  she  watched  him  with  a  joyless 
passionate  glitter  and  above  her  head  the  feet  of  the  typists  trudged  back 
to  the  Victoria  offices  after  the  lunch  interval. 

"Why  shouldn't  I  go  for  a  walk?"  But  he  weakened;  he  was  scared 
and  ashamed  of  being  scared.  This  was  life;  a  strange  passion  he  couldn't 
understand  moving  in  the  basement  room.  He  saw  a  small  pile  of  broken 
glass  swept  into  a  corner  by  the  wastepaper  basket.  He  looked  at  Baines 
for  help  and  only  intercepted  hate;  the  sad  hopeless  hate  of  something 
behind  bars. 

"Why  shouldn't  I?"  he  repeated. 

"Master  Philip,"  Mrs.  Baines  said,  "you've  got  to  do  as  you're  told. 
You  mustn't  think  just  because  your  father's  away  there's  nobody 
here  to—" 

"You  wouldn't  dare,"  Philip  cried,  and  was  startled  by  Baines's  low 
interjection: 

"There's  nothing  she  wouldn't  dare." 

"I  hate  you,"  Philip  said  to  Mrs.  Baines.  He  pulled  away  from  her 
and  ran  to  the  door,  but  she  was  there  before  him;  she  was  old,  but  she 
was  quick. 

"Master  Philip,"  she  said,  "you'll  say  you're  sorry."  She  stood  in  front 
of  the  door  quivering  with  excitement.  "What  would  your  father  do  if 
he  heard  you  say  that?" 
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She  put  a  hand  out  to  seize  him,  dry  and  white  with  constant  soda, 
the  nails  cut  to  the  quick,  but  he  backed  away  and  put  the  table  between 
them,  and  suddenly  to  his  surprise  she  smiled;  she  became  again  as 
servile  as  she  had  been  arrogant.  "Get  along  with  you,  Master  Philip," 
she  said  with  glee,  "I  see  I'm  going  to  have  my  hands  full  till  your  father 
and  mother  come  back." 

She  left  the  door  unguarded  and  when  he  passed  her  she  slapped  him 
playfully.  "I've  got  too  much  to  do  to-day  to  trouble  about  you.  I  haven't 
covered  half  the  chairs,"  and  suddenly  even  the  upper  part  of  the  house 
became  unbearable  to  him  as  he  thought  of  Mrs.  Baines  moving  round 
shrouding  the  sofas,  laying  out  the  dust-sheets. 

So  he  wouldn't  go  upstairs  to  get  his  cap  but  walked  straight  out  across 
the  shining  hall  into  the  street,  and  again,  as  he  looked  this  way  and 
looked  that  way,  it  was  life  he  was  in  the  middle  of. 

II 

It  was  the  pink  sugar  cakes  in  the  window  on  a  paper  doily,  the  ham, 
the  slab  of  mauve  sausage,  the  wasps  driving  like  small  torpedoes  across 
the  pane  that  caught  Philip's  attention.  His  feet  were  tired  by  pavements; 
he  had  been  afraid  to  cross  the  road,  had  simply  walked  first  in  one 
direction,  then  in  the  other.  He  was  nearly  home  now;  the  square  was 
at  the  end  of  the  street;  this  was  a  shabby  outpost  of  Pimlico,  and  he 
smudged  the  pane  with  his  nose  looking  for  sweets,  and  saw  between  the 
cakes  and  ham  a  different  Baines.  He  hardly  recognized  the  bulbous  eyes, 
the  bald  forehead.  It  was  a  happy,  bold  and  buccaneering  Baines,  even 
though  it  was,  when  you  looked  closer,  a  desperate  Baines. 

Philip  had  never  seen  the  girl.  He  remembered  Baines  had  a  niece 
and  he  thought  that  this  might  be  her.  She  was  thin  and  drawn,  and 
she  wore  a  white  mackintosh;  she  meant  nothing  to  Philip;  she  belonged 
to  a  world  about  which  he  knew  nothing  at  all.  Pie  couldn't  make  up 
stories  about  her,  as  he  could  make  them  up  about  withered  Sir  Hubert 
Reed,  the  Permanent  Secretary,  about  Mrs.  Wince-Dudley  who  came  up 
once  a  year  from  Penstanley  in  Suffolk  with  a  green  umbrella  and  an 
enormous  black  handbag,  as  he  could  make  them  up  about  the  upper 
servants  in  all  the  houses  where  he  went  to  tea  and  games.  She  just 
didn't  belong;  he  thought  of  mermaids  and  Undine;  but  she  didn't  belong 
there  either,  nor  to  the  adventures  of  Emil,  nor  to  the  Bastables.  She  sat 
there  looking  at  an  iced  pink  cake  in  the  detachment  and  mystery  of  the 
completely  disinherited,  looking  at  the  half-used  pots  of  powder  which 
Baines  had  set  out  on  the  marble-topped  table  between  them. 

Baines  was  urging,  hoping,  entreating,  commanding,  and  the  girl 
looked  at  the  tea  and  the  china  pots  and  cried.  Baines  passed  his  handker- 
chief across  the  table,  but  she  wouldn't  wipe  her  eyes;  she  screwed  it 
in  her  palm  and  let  the  tears  run  down,  wouldn't  do  anything,  wouldn't 
speak,  would  only  put  up  a  silent  despairing  resistance  to  what  she 
dreaded  and  wanted  and  refused  to  listen  to  at  any  price.  The  two  brains 
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battled  over  the  tea-cups  loving  each  other,  and  there  came  to  Philip 
outside,  beyond  the  ham  and  wasps  and  dusty  Pimlico  pane,  a  confused 
indication  of  the  struggle. 

He  was  inquisitive  and  he  didn't  understand  and  he  wanted  to  know. 
He  went  and  stood  in  the  doorway  to  see  better,  he  was  less  sheltered 
than  he  had  ever  been;  other  people's  lives  for  the  first  time  touched  and 
pressed  and  moulded.  He  would  never  escape  that  scene.  In  a  week  he 
had  forgotten  it,  but  it  conditioned  his  career,  the  long  austerity  of  his 
life;  when  he  was  dying  he  said:  "Who  is  she?" 

Baines  had  won;  he  was  cocky  and  the  girl  was  happy.  She  wiped  her 
face,  she  opened  a  pot  of  powder,  and  their  fingers  touched  across  the 
table.  It  occurred  to  Philip  that  it  would  be  amusing  to  imitate  Mrs. 
Baines's  voice  and  call  "Baines"  to  him  from  the  door. 

It  shrivelled  them;  you  couldn't  describe  it  in  any  other  way;  it  made 
them  smaller,  they  weren't  happy  any  more  and  they  weren't  bold. 
Baines  was  the  first  to  recover  and  trace  the  voice,  but  that  didn't  make 
things  as  they  were.  The  saw-dust  was  spilled  out  of  the  afternoon;  noth- 
ing you  did  could  mend  it,  and  Philip  was  scared.  "I  didn't  mean  .  .  ." 
He  wanted  to  say  that  he  loved  Baines,  that  he  had  only  wanted  to 
laugh  at  Mrs.  Baines.  But  he  had  discovered  that  you  couldn't  laugh  at 
Mrs.  Baines.  She  wasn't  Sir  Hubert  Reed,  who  used  steel  nibs  and 
carried  a  pen- wiper  in  his  pocket;  she  wasn't  Mrs.  Wince-Dudley;  she 
was  the  frozen  blocks  of  earth  he  had  seen  one  winter  in  a  graveyard 
when  someone  said,  "They  need  an  electric  drill";  she  was  the  flowers 
gone  bad  and  smelling  in  the  little  closet  room  at  Penstanley.  There  was 
nothing  to  laugh  about.  You  had  to  endure  her  when  she  was  there  and 
forget  her  quickly  when  she  was  away,  suppress  the  thought  of  her, 
ram  it  down  deep. 

Baines  said:  "It's  only  Phil,"  beckoned  him  in  and  gave  him  the  pink 
iced  cake  the  girl  hadn't  eaten,  but  the  afternoon  was  broken,  the  cake 
was  like  dry  bread  in  the  throat.  The  girl  left  them  at  once;  she  even  for- 
got to  take  the  powder;  like  a  small  blunt  icicle  in  her  white  mackintosh 
she  stood  in  the  doorway  with  her  back  to  them,  then  melted  into  the 
afternoon. 

"Who  is  she?"  Philip  asked.  "Is  she  your  niece?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  Baines  said,  "that's  who  she  is;  she's  my  niece,"  and  poured 
the  last  drops  of  water  on  to  the  coarse  black  leaves  in  the  teapot. 

"May  as  well  have  another  cup,"  Baines  said. 

"The  cup  that  cheers,"  he  said  hopelessly,  watching  the  bitter  black 
fluid  drain  out  of  the  spout. 

"Have  a  glass  of  ginger  pop,  Phil?" 

"I'm  sorry.  I'm  sorry,  Baines." 

"It's  not  your  fault,  Phil.  Why,  I  could  believe  it  wasn't  you  at  all, 
but  her.  She  creeps  in  everywhere."  He  fished  two  leaves  out  of  his 
cup  and  laid  them  on  the  back  of  his  hand,  a  thin  soft  flake  and  a  hard 
stalk.  He  beat  them  with  his  hand:  "To-day,"  and  the  stalk  detached 
itself,  "to-morrow,  Wednesday,  Thursday,   Friday,  Saturday,  Sunday," 
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but  the  flake  wouldn't  come,  stayed  where  it  was,  drying  under  his 
blows,  with  a  resistance  you  wouldn't  believe  it  to  possess.  "The  tough 
one  wins,"  Baines  said. 

He  got  up  and  paid  the  bill  and  out  they  went  into  the  street.  Baines 
said,  "I  don't  ask  you  to  say  what  isn't  true.  But  you  needn't  mention  to 
Mrs.  Baines  you  met  us  here." 

"Of  course  not,"  Philip  said,  and  catching  something  of  Sir  Hubert 
Reed's  manner,  "I  understand,  Baines."  But  he  didn't  understand  a  thing; 
he  was  caught  up  in  other  people's  darkness. 

"It  was  stupid,"  Baines  said.  "So  near  home,  but  I  hadn't  time  to  think, 
you  see.  I'd  got  to  see  her." 

"Of  course,  Baines." 

"I  haven't  time  to  spare,"  Baines  said.  "I'm  not  young.  I've  got  to  see 
that  she's  all  right." 

"Of  course  you  have,  Baines." 

"Mrs.  Baines  will  get  it  out  of  you  if  she  can." 

"You  can  trust  me,  Baines,"  Philip  said  in  a  dry  important  Reed  voice; 
and  then,  "Look  out.  She's  at  the  window  watching."  And  there  indeed 
she  was,  looking  up  at  them,  between  the  lace  curtains,  from  the  base- 
ment room,  speculating.  "Need  we  go  in,  Baines?"  Philip  asked,  cold 
lying  heavy  on  his  stomach  like  too  much  pudding;  he  clutched  Baines's 
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"Careful,"  Baines  said  softly,  "careful." 

"But  need  we  go  in,  Baines?  It's  early.  Take  me  for  a  walk  in  the  park." 

"Better  not."  * 

"But  I'm  frightened,  Baines." 

"You  haven't  any  cause,"  Baines  said.  "Nothing's  going  to  hurt  you. 
You  just  run  along  upstairs  to  the  nursery.  I'll  go  down  by  the  area  and 
talk  to  Mrs.  Baines."  But  even  he  stood  hesitating  at  the  top  of  the  stone 
steps  pretending  not  to  see  her,  where  she  watched  between  the  curtains. 
"In  at  the  front  door,  Phil,  and  up  the  stairs." 

Philip  didn't  linger  in  the  hall;  he  ran,  slithering  on  the  parquet  Mrs. 
Baines  had  polished,  to  the  stairs.  Through  the  drawing-room  doorway 
on  the  first  floor  he  saw  the  draped  chairs;  even  the  china  clock  on  the 
mantel  was  covered  like  a  canary's  cage;  as  he  passed  it,  it  chimed  the 
hour,  muffled  and  secret  under  the  duster.  On  the  nursery  table  he  found 
his  supper  laid  out:  a  glass  of  milk  and  a  piece  of  bread  and  butter  a 
sweet  biscuit,  and  a  little  cold  Queen's  pudding  without  the  meringue. 
He  had  no  appetite;  he  strained  his  ears  for  Mrs.  Baines's  coming  for 
the  sound  of  voices,  but  the  basement  held  its  secrets;  the  green  baize 
door  shut  off  that  world.  He  drank  the  milk  and  ate  the  biscuit,  but  he 
didnt  touch  the  rest,  and  presently  he  could  hear  the  soft  precise  foot- 
tails  of  Mrs.  Baines  on  the  stairs;  she  was  a  good  servant,  she  walked 
softly;  she  was  a  determined  woman,  she  walked  precisely. 

But  she  wasn't  angry  when  she  came  in;  she  was  ingratiating  as  she 
opened  the  night  nursery  door-"Did  you  have  a  good  walk,  Master 
Philip?  -pulled  down  the  blinds,  laid  out  his  pyjamas,  came  back  to 
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clear  his  supper.  "I'm  glad  Baines  found  you.  Your  mother  wouldn't 
have  liked  your  being  out  alone."  She  examined  the  tray.  "Not  much 
appetite,  have  you,  Master  Philip?  Why  don't  you  try  a  little  of  this 
nice  pudding?  I'll  bring  you  up  some  more  jam  for  it." 

"No,  no,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Baines,"  Philip  said. 

"You  ought  to  eat  more,"  Mrs.  Baines  said.  She  sniffed  round  the  room 
like  a  dog.  "You  didn't  take  any  pots  out  of  the  wastepaper  basket  in 
the  kitchen,  did  you,  Master  Philip?" 

"No,"  Philip  said. 

"Of  course  you  wouldn't.  I  just  wanted  to  make  sure."  She  patted  his 
shoulder  and  her  fingers  flashed  to  his  lapel;  she  picked  off  a  tiny  crumb 
of  pink  sugar.  "Oh,  Master  Philip,"  she  said,  "that's  why  you  haven't  any 
appetite.  You've  been  buying  sweet  cakes.  That's  not  what  your  pocket 
money's  for." 

"But  I  didn't,"  Philip  said.  "I  didn't." 

She  tasted  the  sugar  with  the  tip  of  her  tongue. 

"Don't  tell  lies  to  me,  Master  Philip.  I  won't  stand  for  it  any  more  than 
your  father  would." 

"I  didn't,  I  didn't,"  Philip  said.  "They  gave  it  me.  I  mean  Baines,"  but 
she  had  pounced  on  the  word  "they."  She  had  got  what  she  wanted; 
there  was  no  doubt  about  that,  even  when  you  didn't  know  what  it  was 
she  wanted.  Philip  was  angry  and  miserable  and  disappointed  because 
he  hadn't  kept  Baines's  secret.  Baines  oughtn't  to  have  trusted  him; 
grown-up  people  should  keep  their  own  secrets,  and  yet  here  was  Mrs. 
Baines  immediately  entrusting  him  with  another. 

"Let  me  tickle  your  palm  and  see  if  you  can  keep  a  secret."  But  he 
put  his  hand  behind  him;  he  wouldn't  be  touched.  "It's  a  secret  between 
us,  Master  Philip,  that  I  know  all  about  them.  I  suppose  she  was  having 
tea  with  him,"  she  speculated. 

"Why  shouldn't  she?"  he  said,  the  responsibility  for  Baines  weighing 
on  his  spirit,  the  idea  that  he  had  got  to  keep  her  secret  when  he  hadn't 
kept  Baines's  making  him  miserable  with  the  unfairness  of  life.  "She 
was  nice." 

"She  was  nice,  was  she?"  Mrs.  Baines  said  in  a  bitter  voice  he  wasn't 
used  to. 

"And  she's  his  niece." 

"So  that's  what  he  said,"  Mrs.  Baines  struck  softly  back  at  him  like 
the  clock  under  the  duster.  She  tried  to  be  jocular.  "The  old  scoundrel. 
Don't  you  tell  him  I  know,  Master  Philip."  She  stood  very  still  between 
the  table  and  the  door,  thinking  very  hard,  planning  something.  "Promise 
you  won't  tell.  I'll  give  you  that  Meccano  set,  Master  Philip  .  .  ." 

He  turned  his  back  on  her;  he  wouldn't  promise,  but  he  wouldn't  tell. 
He  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  their  secrets,  the  responsibilities  they 
were  determined  to  lay  on  him.  He  was  only  anxious  to  forget.  He  had 
received  already  a  larger  dose  of  life  than  he  had  bargained  for,  and 
he  was  scared.  "A  2A  Meccano  set,  Master  Philip."  He  never  opened  his 
Meccano  set  again,  never  built  anything,  never  created  anything,  died, 
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the  old  dilettante,  sixty  years  later  with  nothing  to  show  rather  than 
preserve  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Baines's  malicious  voice  saying  good  night, 
her  soft  determined  footfalls  on  the  stairs  to  the  basement,  going  down, 
going  down. 

Ill 

The  sun  poured  in  between  the  curtains  and  Baines  was  beating  a 
tattoo  on  the  water-can.  "Glory,  glory,"  Baines  said.  He  sat  down  on 
the  end  of  the  bed  and  said,  "I  beg  to  announce  that  Mrs.  Baines  has  been 
called  away.  Her  mother's  dying.  She  won't  be  back  till  to-morrow." 

"Why  did  you  wake  me  up  so  early?"  Philip  said.  He  watched  Baines 
with  uneasiness;  he  wasn't  going  to  be  drawn  in;  he'd  learnt  his  lesson. 
It  wasn't  right  for  a  man  of  Baines's  age  to  be  so  merry.  It  made  a  grown 
person  human  in  the  same  way  that  you  were  human.  For  if  a  grown-up 
could  behave  so  childishly,  you  were  liable  to  find  yourself  in  their  world. 
It  was  enough  that  it  came  at  you  in  dreams:  the  witch  at  the  corner, 
the  man  with  a  knife.  So  "It's  very  early,"  he  complained,  even  though 
he  couldn't  help  being  glad  that  Baines  was  happy.  He  was  divided  by 
the  fear  and  the  attraction  of  life. 

"I  want  to  make  this  a  long  day,"  Baines  said.  "This  is  the  best  time." 
He  pulled  the  curtains  back.  "It's  a  bit  misty.  The  cat's  been  out  all  night. 
There  she  is,  sniffing  round  the  area.  They  haven't  taken  in  any  milk  at 
59.  Emma's  shaking  out  the  mats  at  63."  He  said:  "This  was  what  I  used 
to  think  about  on  the  Coast:  somebody  shaking  mats  and  the  cat  coming 
home.  I  can  see  it  to-day,"  Baines  said,  "just  as  if  I  was  still  in  Africa. 
Most  days  you  don't  notice  what  you've  got.  It's  a  good  life  if  you  don't 
weaken."  He  put  a  penny  on  the  washstand.  "When  you've  dressed,  Phil, 
run  and  get  a  Mail  from  the  barrow  at  the  corner.  I'll  be  cooking  the 
sausages." 

"Sausages?" 

"Sausages,"  Baines  said.  "We're  going  to  celebrate  today.  A  fair  bust." 
He  celebrated  at  breakfast,  restless,  cracking  jokes,  unaccountably  merry 
and  nervous.  It  was  going  to  be  a  long  day,  he  kept  on  coming  back  to 
that:  for  years  he  had  waited  for  a  long  day,  he  had  sweated  in  the  damp 
Coast  heat,  changed  shirts,  gone  down  with  fever,  lain  between  the 
blankets  and  sweated,  all  in  the  hope  of  this  long  day,  that  cat  sniffing 
round  the  area,  a  bit  of  mist,  the  mats  beaten  at  63.  He  propped  the  Mail 
in  front  of  the  coffee-pot  and  read  pieces  aloud.  He  said,  "Cora  Down's 
been  married  for  the  fourth  time."  He  was  amused,  but  it  wasn't  his 
idea  of  a  long  day.  His  long  day  was  the  Park,  watching  the  riders  in 
the  Row,  seeing  Sir  Arthur  Stillwater  pass  beyond  the  rails  ("He  dined 
with  us  once  in  Bo;  up  from  Freetown;  he  was  governor  there"),  lunch 
at  the  Corner  House  for  Philip's  sake  (he'd  have  preferred  himself  a 
glass  of  stout  and  some  oysters  at  the  York  bar),  the  Zoo,  the  long  bus 
ride  home  in  the  last  summer  light:  the  leaves  in  the  Green  Park  were 
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beginning  to  tnrn  and  the  motors  muzzled  ont  of  Berkeley  Street  with  the 
low  sun  gently  glowing  on  their  wind-screens.  Barnes  envied  no  one  not 
Cora  Down,  or  Sir  Arthur  Stillwater,  or  Lord  Sandals,  who  came  out  on 
the  steps  of  the  Army  and  Navy  and  then  went  back  again  because  he 
hadn't  got  anything  to  do  and  might  as  well  look  at  another  paper.  I 
said  don't  let  me  see  you  touch  that  black  again.''  Barnes  had  led  a  man  s 
life;  everyone  on  top  of  the  bus  pricked  their  ears  when  he  told  Philip 

*  "Would  you  have  shot  him?"  Philip  asked,  and  Baines  put  his  head 
back  and  tilted  his  dark  respectable  manservant's  hat  to  a  better  angle 
as  the  bus  swerved  round  the  artillery  memorial.  n 

"I  wouldn't  have  thought  twice  about  it.  I'd  have  shot  to  kill,    he 
boasted,  and  the  bowed  figure  went  by,  the  steel  helmet,  the  heavy 
cloak,  the  down-turned  rifle  and  the  folded  hands. 
"Have  you  got  the  revolver?" 

"Of  course  I've  got  it,"  Baines  said.  "Dont  I  need  it  with  all  the 
burglaries  there've  been?"  That  was  the  Baines  whom  Philip  loved:  not 
Baines  singing  and  carefree,  but  Baines  responsible,  Baines  behind  bar- 
riers, living  his  man's  life. 

All  the  buses  streamed  out  from  Victoria  like  a  convoy  of  aeroplanes 
to  bring  Baines  home  with  honour.  "Forty  blacks  under  me,  and  there 
waiting  near  the  area  steps  was  the  proper  conventional  reward,  love 
at  lighting-up  time.  .       ,     , 

"It's  your  niece,"  Philip  said,  recognizing  the  white  mackintosh,  but 
not  the  happy  sleepy  face.  She  frightened  him  like  an  unlucky  number; 
he  nearly  told  Baines  what  Mrs.  Baines  had  said;  but  he  didnt  want  to 
bother,  he  wanted  to  leave  things  alone. 

"Why  so  it  is,"  Baines  said.  "I  shouldn't  wonder  if  she  was  going  to 
have  a  bite  of  supper  with  us."  But  he  said  they'd  play  a  game,  pretend 
they  didn't  know  her,  slip  down  the  area  steps,  "and  here,    Baines  said, 
"we  are,"  lay  the  table,  put  out  the  cold  sausages,  a  bottle  ot  beer,  a 
bottle  of  ginger  pop,  a  flagon  of  harvest  burgundy.  "Everyone  his  own 
drink"  Baines  said.  "Run  upstairs,  Phil,  and  see  if  there s  been  a  post. 
Philip  didn't  like  the  empty  house  at  dusk  before  the  lights  went  on. 
He  hurried.  He  wanted  to  be  back  with  Baines.  The  hall    ay  there  in 
quiet  and  shadow  prepared  to  show  him  something  he  didnt  want  to 
see.  Some  letters  rustled  down,  and  someone  knocked.     Open  in  the 
name  of  the  Republic."  The  tumbrils  rolled,  the  head  bobbed  in  the 
bloody  basket,  Knock,  knock,  and  the  postman's  footsteps  gomg  away. 
Philip  gathered  the  letters.  The  slit  in  the  door  was  like  the  gratmg  m 
a  jeweller's  window.  He  remembered  the  policeman  he  had  seen  peer 
through.  He  had  said  to  his  nurse,  "What's  he  doing?    and  when  she 
said,   "He's   seeing   if   everything's    all   right,"    his   brain    immediately 
filled  with  images  of  all  that  might  be  wrong.  He  ran  to  the  baize  door 
and  the  stairs.  The  girl  was  already  there  and  Baines  was  kissing  her. 
She  leant  breathless  against  the  dresser.  "This  is  Emmy,  Phil. 
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"There's  a  letter  for  you,  Baines." 

"Emmy,"  Baines  said,  "it's  from  her."  But  he  wouldn't  open  it.  "You  bet 
she's  coming  back." 

"We'll  have  supper,  anyway,"  Emmy  said.  "She  can't  harm  that." 

"You  don't  know  her,"  Baines  said.  "Nothing's  safe.  Damn  it,"  he 
said,  "I  was  a  man  once,"  and  he  opened  the  letter. 

"Can  I  start?"  Philip  asked,  but  Baines  didn't  hear;  he  presented  in 
his  stillness  and  attention  an  example  of  the  importance  grown-up  people 
attached  to  the  written  word:  you  had  to  write  your  thanks,  not  wait 
and  speak  them,  as  if  letters  couldn't  lie.  But  Philip  knew  better  than 
that,  sprawling  his  thanks  across  a  page  to  Aunt  Alice  who  had  given 
him  a  doll  he  was  too  old  for.  Letters  could  lie  all  right,  but  they  made 
the  lie  permanent:  they  lay  as  evidence  against  you;  they  made  you 
meaner  than  the  spoken  word. 

"She's  not  coming  back  till  to-morrow  night,"  Baines  said.  He  opened 
the  bottles,  he  pulled  up  the  chairs,  he  kissed  Emmy  against  the  dresser. 

"You  oughtn't  to,"  Emmy  said,  "with  the  boy  here." 

"He's  got  to  learn,"  Baines  said,  "like  the  rest  of  us,"  and  he  helped 
Philip  to  three  sausages.  He  only  took  one  himself;  he  said  he  wasn't 
hungry;  but  when  Emmy  said  she  wasn't  hungry  either  he  stood  over  her 
and  made  her  eat.  He  was  timid  and  rough  with  her;  he  made  her  drink 
the  harvest  burgundy  because  he  said  she  needed  building  up;  he 
wouldn't  take  no  for  an  answer,  but  when  he  touched  her  his  hands 
were  light  and  clumsy  too,  as  if  he  was  afraid  to  damage  something  deli- 
cate and  didn't  know  how  to  handle  anything  so  light. 

"This  is  better  than  milk  and  biscuits,  eh?" 

"Yes,"  Philip  said,  but  he  was  scared  for  Baines  as  much  as  for  him- 
self. He  couldn't  help  wondering  at  every  bite,  at  every  draught  of  the 
ginger  pop,  what  Mrs.  Baines  would  say  if  she  ever  learnt  of  this  meal; 
he  couldn't  imagine  it,  there  was  a  depth  of  bitterness  and  rage  in 
Mrs.  Baines  you  couldn't  sound.  He  said,  "She  won't  be  coming  back 
tonight?"  but  could  tell  by  the  way  they  immediately  understood  him 
that  she  wasn't  really  away  at  all;  she  was  there  in  the  basement  with 
them,  driving  them  to  longer  drinks  and  louder  talk,  biding  her  time  for 
the  right  cutting  word.  Baines  wasn't  really  happy;  he  was  only  watch- 
ing happiness  from  close  to  instead  of  from  far  away. 

"No,"  he  said,  "she'll  not  be  back  till  late  to-morrow."  He  couldn't 
keep  his  eyes  off  happiness;  he'd  played  around  as  much  as  other  men, 
he  kept  on  reverting  to  the  Coast  as  if  to  excuse  himself  for  his  innocencej 
he  wouldn't  have  been  so  innocent  if  he'd  lived  his  life  in  London,  so 
innocent  when  it  came  to  tenderness.  "If  it  was  you,  Emmy,"  he  said, 
looking  at  the  white  dresser,  the  scrubbed  chairs,  "this'd  be  like  a  home." 
Already  the  room  was  not  quite  so  harsh;  there  was  a  little  dust  in 
corners,  the  silver  needed  a  final  polish,  the  morning's  paper  lay  un- 
tidily on  a  chair.  "You'd  better  go  to  bed,  Phil;  it's  been  a  long  day." 

They  didn't  leave  him  to  find  his  own  way  up  through  the  dark 
shrouded  house;  they  went  with  him,  turning  on  lights,  touching  each 
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other's  fingers  on  the  switches;  floor  after  floor  they  drove  the  night  back; 
they  spoke  softly  among  the  covered  chairs;  they  watched  him  undress, 
they  didn't  make  him  wash  or  clean  his  teeth,  they  saw  him  into  bed 
and  lit  his  night-light  and  left  his  door  ajar.  He  could  hear  their  voices 
on  the  stairs,  friendly  like  the  guests  he  heard  at  dinner-parties  when 
they  moved  down  the  hall,  saying  good  night.  They  belonged;  wherever 
they  were  they  made  a  home.  He  heard  a  door  open  and  a  clock  strike, 
he  heard  their  voices  for  a  long  while,  so  that  he  felt  they  were  not 
far  away  and  he  was  safe.  The  voices  didn't  dwindle,  they  simply  went 
out,  and  he  could  be  sure  that  they  were  still  somewhere  not  far  from 
him,  silent  together  in  one  of  the  many  empty  rooms,  growing  sleepy 
together  as  he  grew  sleepy  after  the  long  day. 

He  had  just  time  to  sigh  faintly  with  satisfaction,  because  this  too  per- 
haps had  been  life,  before  he  slept  and  the  inevitable  terrors  of  sleep 
came  round  him:  a  man  with  a  tricolour  hat  beat  at  the  door  on  His 
Majesty's  service,  a  bleeding  head  lay  on  the  kitchen  table  in  a  basket, 
and  the  Siberian  wolves  crept  closer.  He  was  bound  hand  and  foot  and 
couldn't  move;  they  leapt  round  him  breathing  heavily;  he  opened  his 
eyes  and  Mrs.  Baines  was  there,  her  gray  untidy  hair  in  threads  over  his 
face,  her  black  hat  askew.  A  loose  hairpin  fell  on  the  pillow  and  one 
musty  thread  brushed  his  mouth.  "Where  are  they?"  she  whispered. 
"Where  are  they?" 

IV 

Philip  watched  her  in  terror.  Mrs.  Baines  was  out  of  breath  as  if  she 
had  been  searching  all  the  empty  rooms,  looking  under  loose  covers. 

With  her  untidy  gray  hair  and  her  black  dress  buttoned  to  her  throat, 
her  gloves  of  black  cotton,  she  was  so  like  the  witches  of  his  dreams  that 
he  didn't  dare  to  speak.  There  was  a  stale  smell  in  her  breath. 

"She's  here,"  Mrs.  Baines  said,  "you  can't  deny  she's  here."  Her  face 
was  simultaneously  marked  with  cruelty  and  misery;  she  wanted  to 
"do  things"  to  people,  but  she  suffered  all  the  time.  It  would  have  done 
her  good  to  scream,  but  she  daren't  do  that:  it  would  warn  them.  She 
came  ingratiatingly  back  to  the  bed  where  Philip  lay  rigid  on  his  back 
and  whispered,  "I  haven't  forgotten  the  Meccano  set.  You  shall  have  it 
to-morrow,  Master  Philip.  We've  got  secrets  together,  haven't  we?  Just 
tell  me  where  they  are?" 

He  couldn't  speak.  Fear  held  him  as  firmly  as  any  nightmare.  She  said, 
"Tell  Mrs.  Baines,  Master  Philip.  You  love  Mrs.  Baines,  don't  you?"  That 
was  too  much;  he  couldn't  speak,  but  he  could  move  his  mouth  in  ter- 
rified denial,  wince  away  from  her  dusty  image. 

She  whispered,  coming  closer  to  him,  "Such  deceit.  I'll  tell  your  father. 
I'll  settle  with  you  myself  when  I've  found  them.  You'll  smart;  I'll  see 
you  smart."  Then  immediately  she  was  still,  listening.  A  board  had 
creaked  on  the  floor  below  his  bed,  there  came  the  whispers  of  two 
people  who  were  happy  and  sleepy  together  after  a  long  day.  The  night- 
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light  stood  beside  the  mirror  and  Mrs.  Baines  could  see  bitterly  there 
her  own  reflection,  misery  and  cruelty  wavering  in  the  glass,  age  and 
dust  and  nothing  to  hope  for.  She  sobbed  without  tears,  a  dry,  breathless 
sound;  but  her  cruelty  was  a  kind  of  pride  which  kept  her  going;  it  was 
her  best  quality,  she  would  have  been  merely  pitiable  without  it.  She 
went  out  of  the  door  on  tiptoe,  feeling  her  way  across  the  landing, 
going  so  softly  down  the  stairs  that  no  one  behind  a  shut  door  could 
hear  her.  Then  there  was  complete  silence  again;  Philip  could  move; 
he  raised  his  knees;  he  sat  up  in  bed;  he  wanted  to  die.  It  wasn't  fair, 
the  walls  were  down  again  between  his  world  and  theirs;  but  this  time 
it  was  something  worse  than  merriment  that  the  grown  people  made  him 
share;  a  passion  moved  in  the  house  he  recognized  but  could  not  under- 
stand. 

It  wasn't  fair,  but  he  owed  Baines  everything:  the  Zoo,  the  ginger  pop, 
the  bus  ride  home.  Even  the  supper  called  on  his  loyalty.  But  he  was 
frightened;  he  was  touching  something  he  touched  in  dreams:  the  bleed- 
ing head,  the  wolves,  the  knock,  knock,  knock.  Life  fell  on  him  with 
savagery;  you  couldn't  blame  him  if  he  never  faced  it  again  in  sixty 
years.  He  got  out  of  bed,  carefully  from  habit  put  on  his  bedroom 
slippers,  and  tiptoed  to  the  door:  it  wasn't  dark  on  the  landing  below  be- 
cause the  curtains  had  been  taken  down  for  the  cleaners  and  the  light 
from  the  street  came  in  through  the  tall  windows.  Mrs.  Baines  had  her 
hand  on  the  glass  door-knob;  she  was  very  carefully  turning  it;  he 
screamed:  "Baines,  Baines." 

Mrs.  Baines  turned  and  saw  him  cowering  in  his  pyjamas  by  the 
banister;  he  was  helpless,  more  helpless  even  than  Baines,  and  cruelty 
grew  at  the  sight  of  him  and  drove  her  up  the  stairs.  The  nightmare  was 
on  him  again  and  he  couldn't  move;  he  hadn't  any  more  courage  left  for 
ever;  he'd  spent  it  all,  had  been  allowed  no  time  to  let  it  grow,  no  years 
of  gradual  hardening;  he  couldn't  even  scream. 

But  the  first  cry  had  brought  Baines  out  of  the  best  spare  bedroom  and 
he  moved  quicker  than  Mrs.  Baines.  She  hadn't  reached  the  top  of  the 
stairs  before  he'd  caught  her  round  the  waist.  She  drove  her  black  cotton 
gloves  at  his  face  and  he  bit  her  hand.  He  hadn't  time  to  think,  he  fought 
her  savagely  like  a  stranger,  but  she  fought  back  with  knowledgeable 
hate.  She  was  going  to  teach  them  all  and  it  didn't  really  matter  whom 
she  began  with;  they  had  all  deceived  her;  but  the  old  image  in  the 
glass  was  by  her  side,  telling  her  she  must  be  dignified,  she  wasn't  young 
enough  to  yield  her  dignity;  she  could  beat  his  face,  but  she  mustn't 
bite;  she  could  push,  but  she  mustn't  kick. 

Age  and  dust  and  nothing  to  hope  for  were  her  handicaps.  She  went 
over  the  banisters  in  a  flurry  of  black  clothes  and  fell  into  the  hall;  she 
lay  before  the  front  door  like  a  sack  of  coals  which  should  have  gone 
down  the  area  into  the  basement.  Philip  saw;  Emmy  saw;  she  sat  down 
suddenly  in  the  doorway  of  the  best  spare  bedroom  with  her  eyes  open 
as  if  she  were  too  tired  to  stand  any  longer.  Baines  went  slowly  down 
into  the  hall. 
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It  wasn't  hard  for  Philip  to  escape;  they'd  forgotten  him  completely; 
he  went  down  the  back,  the  servants'  stairs,  because  Mrs.  Baines  was  in 
the  hall;  he  didn't  understand  what  she  was  doing  lying  there;  like  the 
startling  pictures  in  a  book  no  one  had  read  to  him,  the  things  he  didn't 
understand  terrified  him.  The  whole  house  had  been  turned  over  to  the 
grown-up  world;  he  wasn't  safe  in  the  night  nursery;  their  passions  had 
flooded  it.  The  only  thing  he  could  do  was  to  get  away,  by  the  back 
stair,  and  up  through  the  area,  and  never  come  back.  You  didn't  think 
of  the  cold,  or  of  the  need  of  food  and  sleep;  for  an  hour  it  would  seem 
quite  possible  to  escape  from  people  for  ever. 

He  was  wearing  pyjamas  and  bedroom  slippers  when  he  came  up  into 
the  square,  but  there  was  no  one  to  see  him.  It  was  that  hour  of  the 
evening  in  a  residential  district  when  everyone  is  at  the  theatre  or  at 
home.  He  climbed  over  the  iron  railings  into  the  little  garden:  the  plane- 
trees  spread  their  large  pale  palms  between  him  and  the  sky.  It  might 
have  been  an  illimitable  forest  into  which  he  had  escaped.  He  crouched 
behind  a  trunk  and  the  wolves  retreated;  it  seemed  to  him  between  the 
little  iron  seat  and  the  tree-trunk  that  no  one  would  ever  find  him  again. 
A  kind  of  embittered  happiness  and  self-pity  made  him  cry;  he  was  lost; 
there  wouldn't  be  any  more  secrets  to  keep;  he  surrendered  responsibility 
once  and  for  all.  Let  grown-up  people  keep  to  their  world  and  he  would 
keep  to  his,  safe  in  the  small  garden  between  the  plane-trees.  "In  the 
lost  childhood  of  Judas  Christ  was  betrayed";  you  could  almost  see  the 
small  unformed  face  hardening  into  the  deep  dilettante  selfishness  of  age. 

Presently  the  door  of  48  opened  and  Baines  looked  this  way  and  that; 
then  he  signalled  with  his  hand  and  Emmy  came;  it  was  as  if  they  were 
only  just  in  time  for  a  train,  they  hadn't  a  chance  of  saying  good-by;  she 
went  quickly  by  like  a  face  at  a  window  swept  past  the  platform,  pale 
and  unhappy  and  not  wanting  to  go.  Baines  went  in  again  and  shut  the 
door;  the  light  was  lit  in  the  basement,  and  a  policeman  walked  round  the 
square,  looking  into  the  areas.  You  could  tell  how  many  families  were 
at  home  by  the  lights  behind  the  first-floor  curtains. 

Philip  explored  the  garden:  it  didn't  take  long:  a  twenty-yard  square 
of  bushes  and  plane-trees,  two  iron  seats  and  a  gravel  path,  a  padlocked 
gate  at  either  end,  a  scuffle  of  old  leaves.  But  he  couldn't  stay:  something 
stirred  in  the  bushes  and  two  illuminated  eyes  peered  out  at  him  like  a 
Siberian  wolf,  and  he  thought  how  terrible  it  would  be  if  Mrs.  Baines 
found  him  there.  He'd  have  no  time  to  climb  the  railings;  she'd  seize 
him  from  behind. 

He  left  the  square  at  the  unfashionable  end  and  was  immediately 
among  the  fish-and-chip  shops,  the  little  stationers  selling  Bagatelle, 
among  the  accommodation  addresses  and  the  dingy  hotels  with  open 
doors.  There  were  few  people  about  because  the  pubs  were  open,  but  a 
blowsy  woman  carrying  a  parcel  called  out  to  him  across  the  street  and 
the  commissionaire  outside  a  cinema  would  have  stopped  him  if  he  hadn't 
crossed  the  road.  He  went  deeper:  you  could  go  farther  and  lose  yourself 
more  completely  here  than  among  the  plane-trees.  On  the  fringe  of  the 
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square  he  was  in  danger  of  being  stopped  and  taken  back;  it  was  obvious 
where  he  belonged:  but  as  he  went  deeper  he  lost  the  marks  of  his 
origin.  It  was  a  warm  night:  any  child  in  those  free-living  parts  might 
be  expected  to  play  truant  from  bed.  He  found  a  kind  of  camaraderie 
even  among  grown-up  people;  he  might  have  been  a  neighbour's  child 
as  he  went  quickly  by,  but  they  weren't  going  to  tell  on  him,  they'd  been 
young  once  themselves.  He  picked  up  a  protective  coating  of  dust  from 
the  pavements,  of  smuts  from  the  trains  which  passed  along  the  backs  in 
a  spray  of  fire.  Once  he  was  caught  in  a  knot  of  children  running  away 
from  something  or  somebody,  laughing  as  they  ran;  he  was  whirled  with 
them  round  a  turning  and  abandoned,  with  sticky  fruit-drop  in  his  hand. 

He  couldn't  have  been  more  lost;  but  he  hadn't  the  stamina  to  keep  on. 
At  first  he  feared  that  someone  would  stop  him;  after  an  hour  he  hoped 
that  someone  would.  He  couldn't  find  his  way  back,  and  in  any  case  he 
was  afraid  of  arriving  home  alone;  he  was  afraid  of  Mrs.  Baines,  more 
afraid  than  he  had  ever  been.  Baines  was  his  friend,  but  something  had 
happened  which  gave  Mrs.  Baines  all  the  power.  He  began  to  loiter  on 
purpose  to  be  noticed,  but  no  one  noticed  him.  Families  were  having 
a  last  breather  on  the  doorsteps,  the  refuse  bins  had  been  put  out  and 
bits  of  cabbage  stalks  soiled  his  slippers.  The  air  was  full  of  voices,  but 
he  was  cut  off;  these  people  were  strangers  and  would  always  now  be 
strangers;  they  were  marked  by  Mrs.  Baines  and  he  shied  away  from 
them  into  a  deep  class-consciousness.  He  had  been  afraid  of  policemen, 
but  now  he  wanted  one  to  take  him  home;  even  Mrs.  Baines  could  do 
nothing  against  a  policeman.  He  sidled  past  a  constable  who  was  direct- 
ing traffic,  but  he  was  too  busy  to  pay  him  any  attention.  Philip  sat  down 
against  a  wall  and  cried. 

It  hadn't  occurred  to  him  that  that  was  the  easiest  way,  that  all  you 
had  to  do  was  to  surrender,  to  show  you  were  beaten  and  accept  kind- 
ness. ...  It  was  lavished  on  him  at  once  by  two  women  and  a  pawn- 
broker. Another  policeman  appeared,  a  young  man  with  a  sharp  incred- 
ulous face.  He  looked  as  if  he  noted  everything  he  saw  in  pocketbooks 
and  drew  conclusions.  A  woman  offered  to  see  Philip  home,  but  he  didn't 
trust  her:  she  wasn't  a  match  for  Mrs.  Baines  immobile  in  the  hall.  He 
wouldn't  give  his  address;  he  said  he  was  afraid  to  go  home.  He  had  his 
way;  he  got  his  protection.  "I'll  take  him  to  the  station,"  the  policeman 
said,  and  holding  him  awkwardly  by  the  hand  (he  wasn't  married;  he 
had  his  career  to  make )  he  led  him  round  the  corner,  up  the  stone  stairs 
into  the  little  bare  over-heated  room  where  Justice  waited. 


Justice  waited  behind  a  wooden  counter  on  a  high  stool;  it  wore  a 
heavy  moustache;  it  was  kindly  and  had  six  children  ("three  of  them 
nippers  like  yourself');  it  wasn't  really  interested  in  Philip,  but  it 
pretended  to  be,  it  wrote  the  address  down  and  sent  a  constable  to  fetch 
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a  glass  of  milk.  But  the  young  constable  was  interested;  he  had  a  nose 
for  things. 

"Your  home's  on  the  telephone,  I  suppose,"  Justice  said.  "We'll  ring 
them  up  and  say  you  are  safe.  They'll  fetch  you  very  soon.  What's  your 
name,  sonny?" 

"Philip." 

"Your  other  name." 

"I  haven't  got  another  name."  He  didn't  want  to  be  fetched;  he  wanted 
to  be  taken  home  by  someone  who  would  impress  even  Mrs.  Baines. 
The  constable  watched  him,  watched  the  way  he  drank  the  milk,  watched 
him  when  he  winced  away  from  questions. 

"What  made  you  run  away?  Playing  truant,  eh?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"You  oughtn't  to  do  it,  young  fellow.  Think  how  anxious  your  father 
and  mother  will  be." 

"They  are  away." 

"Well,  your  nurse." 

"I  haven't  got  one." 

"Who  looks  after  you,  then?"  That  question  went  home.  Philip  saw 
Mrs.  Baines  coming  up  the  stairs  at  him,  the  heap  of  black  cotton  in  the 
hall.  He  began  to  cry. 

"Now,  now,  now,"  the  sergeant  said.  He  didn't  know  what  to  do;  he 
wished  his  wife  were  with  him;  even  a  policewoman  might  have  been 
useful. 

"Don't  you  think  it's  funny,"  the  constable  said,  "that  there  hasn't  been 
an  inquiry?" 

"They  think  he's  tucked  up  in  bed." 

"You  are  scared,  aren't  you?"  the  constable  said.  "What  scared  you?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"Somebody  hurt  you?" 

"No." 

"He's  had  bad  dreams,"  the  sergeant  said.  "Thought  the  house  was  on 
fire,  I  expect.  I've  brought  up  six  of  them.  Rose  is  due  back.  She'll  take 
him  home." 

"I  want  to  go  home  with  you,"  Philip  said;  he  tried  to  smile  at  the 
constable,  but  the  deceit  was  immature  and  unsuccessful. 

"I'd  better  go,"  the  constable  said.  "There  may  be  something  wrong." 

"Nonsense,"  the  sergeant  said.  "It's  a  woman's  job.  Tact  is  what  you 
need.  Here's  Rose.  Pull  up  your  stockings,  Rose.  You're  a  disgrace  to  the 
Force.  I've  got  a  job  of  work  for  you."  Rose  shambled  in:  black  cotton 
stockings  drooping  over  her  boots,  a  gawky  Girl  Guide  manner,  a  hoarse 
hostile  voice.  "More  tarts,  I  suppose." 

"No,  you've  got  to  see  this  young  man  home."  She  looked  at  him 
owlishly. 

"I  won't  go  with  her,"  Philip  said.  He  began  to  cry  again.  "I  don't 
like  her." 
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"More  of  that  womanly  charm,  Rose,"  the  sergeant  said.  The  telephone 
rang  on  his  desk.  He  lifted  the  receiver.  "What?  What's  that?"  he  said. 
"Number  48?  You've  got  a  doctor?"  He  put  his  hand  over  the  telephone 
mouth.  "No  wonder  this  nipper  wasn't  reported,"  he  said.  "They've  been 
too  busy.  An  accident.  Woman  slipped  on  the  stairs." 

"Serious?"  the  constable  asked.  The  sergeant  mouthed  at  him;  you 
didn't  mention  the  word  death  before  a  child  (didn't  he  know?  he  had 
six  of  them ) ,  you  made  noises  in  the  throat,  you  grimaced,  a  complicated 
shorthand  for  a  word  of  only  five  letters  anyway. 

"You'd  better  go,  after  all,"  he  said,  "and  make  a  report.  The  doctor's 
there." 

Rose  shambled  from  the  stove;  pink  apply-dapply  cheeks,  loose  stock- 
ings. She  stuck  her  hands  behind  her.  Her  large  morgue-like  mouth  was 
full  of  blackened  teeth.  "You  told  me  to  take  him  and  now  just  because 
something  interesting  ...  I  don't  expect  justice  from  a  man  .  .  ." 

"Who's  at  the  house?"  the  constable  asked. 

"The  butler." 

"You  don't  think,"  the  constable  said,  "he  saw  .  .  ." 

"Trust  me,"  the  sergeant  said.  "I've  brought  up  six.  I  know  'em  through 
and  through.  You  can't  teach  me  anything  about  children." 

"He  seemed  scared  about  something." 

"Dreams,"  the  sergeant  said. 

"What  name?" 

"Baines." 

"This  Mr.  Baines,"  the  constable  said  to  Philip,  "you  like  him,  eh?  He's 
good  to  you?"  They  were  trying  to  get  something  out  of  him;  he  was 
suspicious  of  the  whole  roomful  of  them;  he  said  "yes"  without  conviction 
because  he  was  afraid  at  any  moment  of  more  responsibilities,  more 
secrets. 

"And  Mrs.  Baines?" 

"Yes." 

They  consulted  together  by  the  desk:  Rose  was  hoarsely  aggrieved; 
she  was  like  a  female  impersonator,  she  bore  her  womanhood  with  an 
unnatural  emphasis  even  while  she  scorned  it  in  her  creased  stockings 
and  her  weather-exposed  face.  The  charcoal  shifted  in  the  stove;  the  room 
was  over-heated  in  the  mild  late  summer  evening.  A  notice  on  the  wall 
described  a  body  found  in  the  Thames,  or  rather  the  body's  clothes:  wool 
vest,  wool  pants,  wool  shirt  with  blue  stripes,  size  ten  boots,  blue  serge 
suit  worn  at  the  elbows,  fifteen  and  a  half  celluloid  collar.  They  couldn't 
find  anything  to  say  about  the  body,  except  its  measurements,  it  was  just 
an  ordinary  body. 

"Come  along,"  the  constable  said.  He  was  interested,  he  was  glad  to 
be  going,  but  he  couldn't  help  being  embarrassed  by  his  company,  a 
small  boy  in  pyjamas.  His  nose  smelt  something,  he  didn't  know  what, 
but  he  smarted  at  the  sight  of  the  amusement  they  caused:  the  pubs 
had  closed  and  the  streets  were  full  again  of  men  making  as  long  a  day 
of  it  as  they  could.  He  hurried  through  the  less  frequented  streets,  chose 
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the  darker  pavements,  wouldn't  loiter,  and  Philip  wanted  more  and  more 
to  loiter,  pulling  at  his  hand,  dragging  with  his  feet.  He  dreaded  the  sight 
of  Mrs.  Baines  waiting  in  the  hall:  he  knew  now  that  she  was  dead. 
The  sergeant's  mouthings  had  conveyed  that;  but  she  wasn't  buried,  she 
wasn't  out  of  sight;  he  was  going  to  see  a  dead  person  in  the  hall  when 
the  door  opened. 

The  light  was  on  in  the  basement,  and  to  his  relief  the  constable  made 
for  the  area  steps.  Perhaps  he  wouldn't  have  to  see  Mrs.  Baines  at  all. 
The  constable  knocked  on  the  door  because  it  was  too  dark  to  see  the 
bell,  and  Baines  answered.  He  stood  there  in  the  doorway  of  the  neat 
bright  basement  room  and  you  could  see  the  sad  complacent  plausible 
sentence  he  had  prepared  wither  at  the  sight  of  Philip;  he  hadn't  expected 
Philip  to  return  like  that  in  the  policeman's  company.  He  had  to  begin 
thinking  all  over  again;  he  wasn't  a  deceptive  man;  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
Emmy  he  would  have  been  quite  ready  to  let  the  truth  lead  him  where 
it  would. 

"Mr.  Baines?"  the  constable  asked. 

He  nodded;  he  hadn't  found  the  right  words;  he  was  daunted  by  the 
shrewd  knowing  face,  the  sudden  appearance  of  Philip  there. 

"This  little  boy  from  here?" 

"Yes,"  Baines  said.  Philip  could  tell  that  there  was  a  message  he  was 
trying  to  convey,  but  he  shut  his  mind  to  it.  He  loved  Baines,  but  Baines 
had  involved  him  in  secrets,  in  fears  he  didn't  understand.  The  glowing 
morning  thought  "This  is  life"  had  become  under  Baines's  tuition  the 
repugnant  memory.  "That  was  life":  the  musty  hair  across  the  mouth,  the 
breathless  cruel  tortured  inquiry  "Where  are  they,"  the  heap  of  black 
cotton  tipped  into  the  hall.  That  was  what  happened  when  you  loved: 
you  got  involved;  and  Philip  extricated  himself  from  life,  from  love,  from 
Baines  with  a  merciless  egotism. 

There  had  been  things  between  them,  but  he  laid  them  low,  as  a 
retreating  army  cuts  the  wires,  destroys  the  bridges.  In  the  abandoned 
country  you  may  leave  much  that  is  dear— a  morning  in  the  Park— an 
ice  at  a  corner  house,  sausages  for  supper— but  more  is  concerned  in  the 
retreat  than  temporary  losses.  There  are  old  people  who,  as  the  tractors 
wheel  away,  implore  to  be  taken,  but  you  can't  risk  the  rear-guard  for 
their  sake:  a  whole  prolonged  retreat  from  life,  from  care,  from  human 
relationships  is  involved. 

"The  doctor's  here,"  Baines  said.  He  nodded  at  the  door,  moistened 
his  mouth,  kept  his  eyes  on  Philip,  begging  for  something  like  a  dog  you 
can't  understand.  "There's  nothing  to  be  done.  She  slipped  on  these 
stone  basement  stairs.  I  was  in  here.  I  heard  her  fall."  He  wouldn't  look 
at  the  notebook,  at  the  constable's  tiny  spidery  writing  which  got  a  terri- 
ble lot  on  one  page. 

"Did  the  boy  see  anything?" 

"He  can't  have  done.  I  thought  he  was  in  bed.  Hadn't  he  better  go  up? 
It's  a  shocking  thing.  O,"  Baines  said,  losing  control,  "it's  a  shocking  thing 
for  a  child." 
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"She's  through  there?"  the  constable  asked. 

"I  haven't  moved  her  an  inch,"  Baines  said. 

"He'd  better  then-" 

"Go  up  the  area  and  through  the  hall,"  Baines  said  and  again  he 
begged  dumbly  like  a  dog:  one  more  secret,  keep  this  secret,  do  this 
for  old  Baines,  he  won't  ask  another. 

"Come  along,"  the  constable  said.  "I'll  see  you  up  to  bed.  You're  a 
gentleman;  you  must  come  in  the  proper  way  through  the  front  door 
like  the  master  should.  Or  will  you  go  along  with  him,  Mr.  Baines,  while 
I  see  the  doctor?" 

"Yes,"  Baines  said,  Til  go."  He  came  across  the  room  to  Philip,  begging, 
begging,  all  the  way  with  his  soft  old  stupid  expression:  this  is  Baines, 
the  old  Coaster;  what  about  a  palm-oil  chop,  eh?;  a  man's  life;  forty 
niggers;  never  used  a  gun;  I  tell  you  I  couldn't  help  loving  them:  it 
wasn't  what  we  call  love,  nothing  we  could  understand.  The  messages 
flickered  out  from  the  last  posts  at  the  border,  imploring,  beseeching, 
reminding:  this  is  your  old  friend  Baines;  what  about  an  eleven's;  a  glass 
of  ginger-pop  won't  do  you  any  harm;  sausages;  a  long  day.  But  the 
wires  were  cut,  the  messages  just  faded  out  into  the  enormous  vacancy 
of  the  neat  scrubbed  room  in  which  there  had  never  been  a  place  where 
a  man  could  hide  his  secrets. 

"Come  along,  Phil,  it's  bedtime.  We'll  just  go  up  the  steps  .  .  ."  Tap, 
tap,  tap,  at  the  telegraph;  you  may  get  through,  you  can't  tell,  somebody- 
may  mend  the  right  wire.  "And  in  at  the  front  door." 

"No,"  Philip  said,  "no.  I  won't  go.  You  can't  make  me  go.  I'll  fight.  I 
won't  see  her." 

The  constable  turned  on  him  quickly.  "What's  that?  Why  won't 
you  go?" 

"She's  in  the  hall,"  Philip  said.  "I  know  she's  in  the  hall.  And  she's 
dead.  I  won't  see  her." 

"You  moved  her  then?"  the  constable  said  to  Baines.  "All  the  way 
down  here?  You've  been  lying,  eh?  That  means  you  had  to  tidy  up  .  .  . 
Were  you  alone?" 

"Emmy,"  Philip  said,  "Emmy."  He  wasn't  going  to  keep  any  more 
secrets:  he  was  going  to  finish  once  and  for  all  with  everything,  with 
Baines  and  Mrs.  Baines  and  the  grown-up  life  beyond  him;  it  wasn't  his 
business  and  never,  never  again,  he  decided,  would  he  share  their  con- 
fidences and  companionship.  "It  was  all  Emmy's  fault,"  he  protested 
with  a  quaver  which  reminded  Baines  that  after  all  he  was  only  a  child; 
it  had  been  hopeless  to  expect  help  there;  he  was  a  child;  he  didn't 
understand  what  it  all  meant;  he  couldn't  read  this  shorthand  of  terror; 
he'd  had  a  long  day  and  he  was  tired  out.  You  could  see  him  dropping 
asleep  where  he  stood  against  the  dresser,  dropping  back  into  the  com- 
fortable nursery  peace.  You  couldn't  blame  him.  When  he  woke  in  the 
morning,  he'd  hardly  remember  a  thing. 

"Out  with  it,"  the  constable  said,  addressing  Baines  with  professional 
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ferocity,  "who  is  she?"  just  as  the  old  man  sixty  years  later  startled  his 
secretary,  his  only  watcher,  asking,  "Who  is  she?  Who  is  she?"  dropping 
lower  and  lower  into  death,  passing  on  the  way  perhaps  the  image  of 
Baines:  Baines  hopeless,  Baines  letting  his  head  drop,  Baines  "coming 
clean." 
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Rain 


THERE    WERE    ONLY    TWO    AMERICANS 

stopping    at    the    hotel.    They    did    not 
eniest  heminglVay  ^ow  any  of  the  people  they  passed  on 

J  the  stairs  on  their  way  to  and  from  their 

room.  Their  room  was  on  the  second 
floor  facing  the  sea.  It  also  faced  the 
public  garden  and  the  war  monument. 
There  were  big  palms  and  green  benches 
in  the  public  garden.  In  the  good 
weather  there  was  always  an  artist  with 
his  easel.  Artists  liked  the  way  the  palms 
grew  and  the  bright  colors  of  the  hotels 
facing  the  gardens  and  the  sea.  Italians 
came  from  a  long  way  off  to  look  up  at 
the  war  monument.  It  was  made  of 
bronze  and  glistened  in  the  rain.  It  was 
raining.  The  rain  dripped  from  the  palm 
trees.  Water  stood  in  pools  on  the  gravel 
paths.  The  sea  broke  in  a  long  line  in 
the  rain  and  slipped  back  down  the 
beach  to  come  up  and  break  again  in  a 
long  line  m  the  rain.  The  motor  cars  were  gone  from  the  square  by  the 
war  monument.  Across  the  square  in  the  doorway  of  the  cafe  a  waiter 
stood  looking  out  at  the  empty  square. 

The  American  wife  stood  at  the  window  looking  out.  Outside  right 
under  their  window  a  cat  was  crouched  under  one  of  the  dripping  green 
tables.  The  cat  was  trying  to  make  herself  so  compact  that  she  would 
not  be  dripped  on. 

"I  m  going  down  and  get  that  kitty,"  the  American  wife  said. 
I 11  do  it,"  her  husband  offered  from  the  bed. 

™°'iI11igeVt  The  P°0r  kitty  0ut  tryinS  t0  keeP  dry  under  a  table." 

The  husband  went  on  reading,  lying  propped  up  with  the  two  pillows 
at  the  toot  of  the  bed. 

"Don't  get  wet,"  he  said. 

The  wife  went  downstairs  and  the  hotel  owner  stood  up  and  bowed 
to  her  as  she  passed  the  office.  His  desk  was  at  the  far  end  of  the  office 
He  was  an  old  man  and  very  tall. 

"II  piove,"  the  wife  said.  She  liked  the  hotel-keeper. 

"Si,  si,  Signora,  brutto  tempo.  It's  very  bad  weather." 
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He  stood  behind  his  desk  in  the  far  end  of  the  dim  room.  The  wife 
liked  him.  She  liked  the  deadly  serious  way  he  received  any  complaints. 
She  liked  his  dignity.  She  liked  the  way  he  wanted  to  serve  her.  She 
liked  the  way  he  felt  about  being  a  hotel-keeper.  She  liked  his  old,  heavy 
face  and  big  hands. 

Liking  him  she  opened  the  door  and  looked  out.  It  was  raining  harder. 
A  man  in  a  rubber  cape  was  crossing  the  empty  square  to  the  cafe.  The 
cat  would  be  around  to  the  right.  Perhaps  she  could  go  along  under  the 
eaves.  As  she  stood  in  the  doorway  an  umbrella  opened  behind  her.  It 
was  the  maid  who  looked  after  their  room. 

"You  must  not  get  wet,"  she  smiled,  speaking  Italian.  Of  course,  the 
hotel-keeper  had  sent  her. 

With  the  maid  holding  the  umbrella  over  her,  she  walked  along  the 
gravel  path  until  she  was  under  their  window.  The  table  was  there, 
washed  bright  green  in  the  rain,  but  the  cat  was  gone.  She  was  suddenly 
disappointed.  The  maid  looked  up  at  her. 

"Ha  perduto  qualque  cosa,  Signora?" 

"There  was  a  cat,"  said  the  American  girl. 

"A  cat?" 

"Si,  il  gatto." 

"A  cat?"  the  maid  laughed.  "A  cat  in  the  rain?" 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "under  the  table."  Then,  "Oh,  I  wanted  it  so  much.  I 
wanted  a  kitty." 

When  she  talked  English  the  maid's  face  tightened. 

"Come,  Signora,"  she  said.  "We  must  get  back  inside.  You  will  be  wet." 

"I  suppose  so,"  said  the  American  girl. 

They  went  back  along  the  gravel  path  and  passed  in  the  door.  The 
maid  stayed  outside  to  close  the  umbrella.  As  the  American  girl  passed 
the  office,  the  padrone  bowed  from  his  desk.  Something  felt  very  small 
and  tight  inside  the  girl.  The  padrone  made  her  feel  very  small  and  at 
the  same  time  really  important.  She  had  a  momentary  feeling  of  being 
of  supreme  importance.  She  went  on  up  the  stairs.  She  opened  the  door 
of  the  room.  George  was  on  the  bed,  reading. 

"Did  you  get  the  cat?"  he  asked,  putting  the  book  down. 

"It  was  gone." 

"Wonder  where  it  went  to,"  he  said,  resting  his  eyes  from  reading. 

She  sat  down  on  the  bed. 

"I  wanted  it  so  much,"  she  said.  "I  don't  know  why  I  wanted  it  so 
much.  I  wanted  that  poor  kitty.  It  isn't  any  fun  to  be  a  poor  kitty  out 
in  the  rain." 

George  was  reading  again. 

She  went  over  and  sat  in  front  of  the  mirror  of  the  dressing  table 
looking  at  herself  with  the  hand  glass.  She  studied  her  profile,  first  one 
side  and  then  the  other.  Then  she  studied  the  back  of  her  head  and  her 
neck. 

"Don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  if  I  let  my  hair  grow  out?" 
she  asked,  looking  at  her  profile  again. 
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George  looked  up  and  saw  the  back  of  her  neck,  clipped  close  like  a 
boy's. 

"I  like  it  the  way  it  is." 

"I  get  so  tired  of  it,"  she  said.  "I  get  so  tired  of  looking  like  a  boy." 

George  shifted  his  position  in  the  bed.  He  hadn't  looked  away  from 
her  since  she  started  to  speak. 

"You  look  pretty  darn  nice,"  he  said. 

She  laid  the  mirror  down  on  the  dresser  and  went  over  to  the  window 
and  looked  out.  It  was  getting  dark. 

"I  want  to  pull  my  hair  back  tight  and  smooth  and  make  a  big  knot 
at  the  back  that  I  can  feel,"  she  said.  "I  want  to  have  a  kitty  to  sit  on 
my  lap  and  purr  when  I  stroke  her." 

"Yeah?"  George  said  from  the  bed. 

"And  I  want  to  eat  at  a  table  with  my  own  silver  and  I  want  candles. 
And  I  want  it  to  be  spring  and  I  want  to  brush  my  hair  out  in  front  of 
a  mirror  and  I  want  a  kitty  and  I  want  some  new  clothes." 

"Oh,  shut  up  and  get  something  to  read,"  George  said.  He  was  reading 
again. 

His  wife  was  looking  out  of  the  window.  It  was  quite  dark  now  and 
still  raining  in  the  palm  trees. 

"Anyway,  I  want  a  cat,"  she  said,  "I  want  a  cat.  I  want  a  cat  now.  If 
I  can't  have  long  hair  or  any  fun,  I  can  have  a  cat." 

George  was  not  listening.  He  was  reading  his  book.  His  wife  looked 
out  of  the  window  where  the  light  had  come  on  in  the  square. 

Someone  knocked  at  the  door. 

"Avanti,"  George  said.  He  looked  up  from  his  book. 

In  the  doorway  stood  the  maid.  She  held  a  big  tortoise-shell  cat  pressed 
tight  against  her  and  swung  down  against  her  body. 

"Excuse  me,"  she  said,  "the  padrone  asked  me  to  bring  this  for  the 
Signora." 


NORTH       RICHMOND       STREET,       BEING 

blind,  was  a  quiet  street  except  at  the 
hour  when  the  Christian  Brothers'  School  IWWICS  10yC€ 

set  the  boys  free.  An  uninhabited  house         J  -* 

of  two  storeys  stood  at  the  blind  end, 
detached  from  its  neighbours  in  a  square 
ground.  The  other  houses  of  the  street, 
conscious  of  decent  lives  within  them, 
gazed  at  one  another  with  brown  im- 
perturbable faces.  Av^Wir 

The  former  tenant  of   our  house,    a  iilCUjy 

priest,  had  died  in  the  back  drawing- 
room.  Air,  musty  from  having  been  long 
enclosed,  hung  in  all  the  rooms,  and  the 
waste  room  behind  the  kitchen  was  lit- 
tered with  old  useless  papers.   Among 

these  I  found  a  few  paper-covered  books,  the  pages  of  which  were 
curled  and  damp:  The  Abbot,  by  Walter  Scott,  The  Devout  Communicant 
and  The  Memoirs  of  Vidocq.  I  liked  the  last  best  because  its  leaves  were 
yellow.  The  wild  garden  behind  the  house  contained  a  central  apple-tree 
and  a  few  straggling  bushes  under  one  of  which  I  found  the  late  tenant's 
rusty  bicycle-pump.  He  had  been  a  very  charitable  priest;  in  his  will 
he  had  left  all  his  money  to  institutions  and  the  furniture  of  his  house 
to  his  sister. 

When  the  short  days  of  winter  came  dusk  fell  before  we  had  well 
eaten  our  dinners.  When  we  met  in  the  street  the  houses  had  grown 
sombre.  The  space  of  sky  above  us  was  the  colour  of  everchanging 
violet  and  towards  it  the  lamps  of  the  street  lifted  their  feeble  lanterns. 
The  cold  air  stung  us  and  we  played  till  our  bodies  glowed.  Our  shouts 
echoed  in  the  silent  street.  The  career  of  our  play  brought  us  through 
the  dark  muddy  lanes  behind  the  houses  where  we  ran  the  gauntlet  of 
the  rough  tribes  from  the  cottages,  to  the  back  doors  of  the  dark  dripping 
gardens  where  odours  arose  from  the  ashpits,  to  the  dark  odorous  stables 
where  a  coachman  smoothed  and  combed  the  horse  or  shook  music  from 
the  buckled  harness.  When  we  returned  to  the  street  light  from  the 
kitchen  windows  had  filled  the  areas.  If  my  uncle  was  seen  turning  the 
corner  we  hid  in  the  shadow  until  we  had  seen  him  safely  housed.  Or 
if  Mangan's  sister  came  out  on  the  doorstep  to  call  her  brother  in  to  his 
tea  we  watched  her  from  our  shadow  peer  up  and  down  the  street.  We 
waited  to  see  whether  she  would  remain  or  go  in  and,  if  she  remained, 
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we  left  our  shadow  and  walked  up  to  Mangan's  steps  resignedly.  She 
was  waiting  for  us,  her  figure  defined  by  the  light  from  the  half-opened 
door.  Her  brother  always  teased  her  before  he  obeyed  and  I  stood  by 
the  railings  looking  at  her.  Her  dress  swung  as  she  moved  her  body  and 
the  soft  rope  of  her  hair  tossed  from  side  to  side. 

Every  morning  I  lay  on  the  floor  in  the  front  parlour  watching  her 
door.  The  blind  was  pulled  down  to  within  an  inch  of  the  sash  so  that 
I  could  not  be  seen.  When  she  came  out  on  the  doorstep  my  heart 
leaped.  I  ran  to  the  hall,  seized  my  books  and  followed  her.  I  kept  her 
brown  figure  always  in  my  eye  and,  when  we  came  near  the  point  at 
which  our  ways  diverged,  I  quickened  my  pace  and  passed  her.  This 
happened  morning  after  morning.  I  had  never  spoken  to  her,  except  for 
a  few  casual  words,  and  yet  her  name  was  like  a  summons  to  all  my 
foolish  blood. 

Her  image  accompanied  me  even  in  places  the  most  hostile  to  romance. 
On  Saturday  evenings  when  my  aunt  went  marketing  I  had  to  go  to 
carry  some  of  the  parcels.  We  walked  through  the  flaring  streets,  jostled 
by  drunken  men  and  bargaining  women,  amid  the  curses  of  labourers, 
the  shrill  litanies  of  shop-boys  who  stood  on  guard  by  the  barrels  of 
pigs'  cheeks,  the  nasal  chanting  of  street-singers,  who  sang  a  come-all-you 
about  O'Donovan  Rossa,  or  a  ballad  about  the  troubles  in  our  native 
land.  These  noises  converged  in  a  single  sensation  of  life  for  me:  I 
imagined  that  I  bore  my  chalice  safely  through  a  throng  of  foes.  Her 
name  sprang  to  my  lips  at  moments  in  strange  prayers  and  praises  which 
I  myself  did  not  understand.  My  eyes  were  often  full  of  tears  (I  could 
not  tell  why)  and  at  times  a  flood  from  my  heart  seemed  to  pour  itself 
out  into  my  bosom.  I  thought  little  of  the  future.  I  did  not  know  whether 
I  would  ever  speak  to  her  or  not  or,  if  I  spoke  to  her,  how  I  could  tell 
her  of  my  confused  adoration.  But  my  body  was  like  a  harp  and  her 
words  and  gestures  were  like  fingers  running  upon  the  wires. 

One  evening  I  went  into  the  back  drawing-room  in  which  the  priest 
had  died.  It  was  a  dark  rainy  evening  and  there  was  no  sound  in  the 
house.  Through  one  of  the  broken  panes  I  heard  the  rain  impinge  upon 
the  earth,  the  fine  incessant  needles  of  water  playing  in  the  sodden  beds. 
Some  distant  lamp  or  lighted  window  gleamed  below  me.  I  was  thank- 
ful that  I  could  see  so  little.  All  my  senses  seemed  to  desire  to  veil 
themselves  and,  feeling  that  I  was  about  to  slip  from  them,  I  pressed 
the  palms  of  my  hands  together  until  they  trembled,  murmuring:  "O  love! 

0  love!"  many  times. 

At  last  she  spoke  to  me.  When  she  addressed  the  first  words  to  me  I 
was  so  confused  that  I  did  not  know  what  to  answer.  She  asked  me  was 

1  going  to  Araby.  I  forgot  whether  I  answered  yes  or  no.  It  would  be  a 
splendid  bazaar,  she  said  she  would  love  to  go. 

"And  why  can't  you?"  I  asked. 

While  she  spoke  she  turned  a  silver  bracelet  round  and  round  her 
wrist.  She  could  not  go,  she  said,  because  there  would  be  a  retreat  that 
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week  in  her  convent.  Her  brother  and  two  other  boys  were  fighting  for 
their  caps  and  I  was  alone  at  the  railings.  She  held  one  of  the  spikes, 
bowing  her  head  towards  me.  The  light  from  the  lamp  opposite  our 
door  caught  the  white  curve  of  her  neck,  lit  up  her  hair  that  rested 
there  and,  falling,  lit  up  the  hand  upon  the  railing.  It  fell  over  one  side 
of  her  dress  and  caught  the  white  border  of  a  petticoat,  just  visible  as 
she  stood  at  ease. 

"It's  well  for  you,"  she  said. 

"If  I  go,"  I  said,  "I  will  bring  you  something." 

What  innumerable  follies  laid  waste  my  waking  and  sleeping  thoughts 
after  that  evening!  I  wished  to  annihilate  the  tedious  intervening  days. 
I  chafed  against  the  work  of  school.  At  night  in  my  bedroom  and  by  day 
in  the  classroom  her  image  came  between  me  and  the  page  I  strove  to 
read.  The  syllables  of  the  word  Araby  were  called  to  me  through  the 
silence  in  which  my  soul  luxuriated  and  cast  an  Eastern  enchantment 
over  me.  I  asked  for  leave  to  go  to  the  bazaar  on  Saturday  night.  My 
aunt  was  surprised  and  hoped  it  was  not  some  Freemason  affair.  I 
answered  few  questions  in  class.  I  watched  my  master's  face  pass  from 
amiability  to  sternness;  he  hoped  I  was  not  beginning  to  idle.  I  could 
not  call  my  wandering  thoughts  together.  I  had  hardly  any  patience 
with  the  serious  work  of  life  which,  now  that  it  stood  between  me  and 
my  desire,  seemed  to  me  child's  play,  ugly  monotonous  child's  play. 

On  Saturday  morning  I  reminded  my  uncle  that  I  wished  to  go  to  the 
bazaar  in  the  evening.  He  was  fussing  at  the  hallstand,  looking  for  the 
hat-brush,  and  answered  me  curtly: 

"Yes,  boy,  I  know." 

As  he  was  in  the  hall  I  could  not  go  into  the  front  parlour  and  lie  at 
the  window.  I  left  the  house  in  bad  humour  and  walked  slowly  towards 
the  school.  The  air  was  pitilessly  raw  and  already  my  heart  misgave  me. 

When  I  came  home  to  dinner  my  uncle  had  not  yet  been  home.  Still 
it  was  early.  I  sat  staring  at  the  clock  for  some  time  and,  when  its 
ticking  began  to  irritate  me,  I  left  the  room.  I  mounted  the  staircase 
and  gained  the  upper  part  of  the  house.  The  high  cold  empty  gloomy 
rooms  liberated  me  and  I  went  from  room  to  room  singing.  From  the 
front  window  I  saw  my  companions  playing  below  in  the  street.  Their 
cries  reached  me  weakened  and  indistinct  and,  leaning  my  forehead 
against  the  cool  glass,  I  looked  over  at  the  dark  house  where  she  lived. 
I  may  have  stood  there  for  an  hour,  seeing  nothing  but  the  brown-clad 
figure  cast  by  my  imagination,  touched  discreetly  by  the  lamplight  at 
the  curved  neck,  at  the  hand  upon  the  railings  and  at  the  border  below  the 
dress. 

When  I  came  downstairs  again  I  found  Mrs.  Mercer  sitting  at  the  fire. 
She  was  an  old  garrulous  woman,  a  pawnbroker's  widow,  who  collected 
used  stamps  for  some  pious  purpose.  I  had  to  endure  the  gossip  of  the 
tea-table.  The  meal  was  prolonged  beyond  an  hour  and  still  my  uncle 
did  not  come.  Mrs.  Mercer  stood  up  to  go:  she  was  sorry  she  couldn't 
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wait  any  longer,  but  it  was  after  eight  o'clock  and  she  did  not  like  to  be 
out  late,  as  the  night  air  was  bad  for  her.  When  she  had  gone  I  began 
to  walk  up  and  down  the  room,  clenching  my  fists.  My  aunt  said: 

"I'm  afraid  you  may  put  off  your  bazaar  for  this  night  of  Our  Lord." 

At  nine  o'clock  I  heard  my  uncle's  latchkey  in  the  halldoor.  I  heard 
him  talking  to  himself  and  heard  the  hallstand  rocking  when  it  had 
received  the  weight  of  the  overcoat.  I  could  interpret  these  signs.  When 
he  was  midway  through  his  dinner  I  asked  him  to  give  me  the  money  to 
go^  to  the  bazaar.  He  had  forgotten. 

"The  people  are  in  bed  and  after  their  first  sleep  now,"  he  said. 

I  did  not  smile.  My  aunt  said  to  him  energetically: 

"Can't  you  give  him  the  money  and  let  him  go?  You've  kept  him  late 
enough  as  it  is. 

My  uncle  said  he  was  very  sorry  he  had  forgotten.  He  said  he  believed 
m  the  old  saying:  "All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy"  H- 
asked  me  where  I  was  going  and,  when  I  had  told  him  a  second  time  he 
asked  me  did  I  know  The  Arab's  Farewell  to  his  Steed.  When  I  left  the 
kitchen  he  was  about  to  recite  the  opening  lines  of  the  piece  to  my  aunt. 

I  held  a  florin  tightly  in  my  hand  as  I  strode  down  Buckingham  Street 
towards  the  station.  The  sight  of  the  streets  thronged  with  buyers  and 
glaring  with  gas  recalled  to  me  the  purpose  of  my  journey.  I  took  my 
seat  ma  third-class  carriage  of  a  deserted  train.  After  an  intolerable 
delay  the  train  moved  out  of  the  station  slowly.  It  crept  onward  among 
ruinous  houses  and  over  the  twinkling  river.  At  Westland  Row  Station 
a  crowd  of  people  pressed  to  the  carriage  doors;  but  the  porters  moved 
them  back,  saying  that  it  was  a  special  train  for  the  bazaar.  I  remained 
alone  in  the  bare  carriage.  In  a  few  minutes  the  train  drew  up  beside  an 

ShES  J0,  f  P  atf,Mm-  *  paSS6d  0ut  on  t0  the  road  a"d  saw  by 
die  lighted  dial  of  a  clock  that  it  was  ten  minutes  to  ten.  In  front  of  me 
was  a  large  budding  which  displayed  the  magical  name. 

u  u    "f  fi?d  any  sixPennY  entrance  and,  fearing  that  the  bazaar 

shilling  Cl°Sed'  I,Pa,SSed  ^  qUi0kly  thr0U§h  a  tu™tile>  Ending" 
shilling  to  a  weary-looking  man.  I  found  myself  in  a  big  hall  girdled 
at  half  its  height  by  a  gallery.  Nearly  all  the  stalls  were  closed  and   he 

whichXli  th\hal\War  "  darkneSS-  l  rec°g"ized  a  -knee  like  that 
£  Per^fSAa  (church  a?er  a  service-  I  wa^ed  into  the  centre  of  the 

sHU         H 5'  A  f6W  Pe°P,e  W6re  g3thered  ab0ut  the  sta11*  which  were 

w  ittenTn  nnl         A  T*™'  °W  Which  the  WOrds  Ca^  Cha^  were 

7^^ SSI™"  ^  COUntoS  T  on  a  salve, 

Remembering  with  difficulty  why  I  had  come  I  went  over  to  one  of 

of  the  I"!1?  /""'"I  T^11  V3SeS  and  fl0Wered  tea-ts-  ^  the  doo 
of  the  stall  a  young  lady  was  talking  and  laughing  with  two  young 

c:„veerTae«on.remarked  **  ***  "**"*  ^  ^d  vaguely  J  thel 
"O,  I  never  said  such  a  thing!" 
"O,  but  you  did!" 
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"O,  but  I  didn't!" 

"Didn't  she  say  that?" 

"Yes.  I  heard  her." 

"O,  there's  a  .  .  .  fib!" 

Observing  me  the  young  lady  came  over  and  asked  me  did  I  wish  to 
buy  anything.  The  tone  of  her  voice  was  not  encouraging;  she  seemed 
to  have  spoken  to  me  out  of  a  sense  of  duty.  I  looked  humbly  at  the 
great  jars  that  stood  like  eastern  guards  at  either  side  of  the  dark  en- 
trance to  the  stall  and  murmured: 

"No,  thank  you." 

The  young  lady  changed  the  position  of  one  of  the  vases  and  went 
back  to  the  two  young  men.  They  began  to  talk  of  the  same  subject. 
Once  or  twice  the  young  lady  glanced  at  me  over  her  shoulder. 

I  lingered  before  her  stall,  though  I  knew  my  stay  was  useless,  to 
make  my  interest  in  her  wares  seem  the  more  real.  Then  I  turned  away 
slowly  and  walked  down  the  middle  of  the  bazaar.  I  allowed  the  two 
pennies  to  fall  against  the  sixpence  in  my  pocket.  I  heard  a  voice  call 
from  one  end  of  the  gallery  that  the  light  was  out.  The  upper  part  of 
the  hall  was  now  completely  dark. 

Gazing  up  into  the  darkness  I  saw  myself  as  a  creature  driven  and 
derided  by  vanity;  and  my  eyes  burned  with  anguish  and  anger. 


Cloud 


EIGHT     YEARS     BEFORE     HE     HAD    SEEN 

his   friend   off  at  the   North  Wall  and 
ICMICS  10VC6  wished  him  godspeed.  Gallaher  had  got 

'  '  '  on.  You  could  tell  that  at  once  by  his 

travelled  air,  his  well-cut  tweed  suit, 
and  fearless  accent.  Few  fellows  had 
talents  like  his  and  fewer  still  could 
remain  unspoiled  by  such  success.  Gal- 
laher's  heart  was  in  the  right  place  and 

AT  ■ii]  he  had  deserved  to  win.  It  was  some- 

LllIlG  thing  to  have  a  friend  like  that. 

Little  Chandler's  thoughts  ever  since 
lunch-time  had  been  of  his  meeting  with 
Gallaher,  of  Gallaher's  invitation  and  of 
the  great  city  London  where  Gallaher 
lived.    He   was   called    Little    Chandler 
because,  though  he  was  but  slightly  un- 
der the  average  stature,  he  gave  one  the 
idea  of  being  a  little  man.  His  hands  were  white  and  small,  his  frame  was 
fragile,  his  voice  was  quiet  and  his  manners  were  refined.  He  took  the 
greatest  care  of  his  fair  silken  hair  and  moustache  and  used  perfume 
discreetly  on  his  handkerchief.  The  half -moons  of  his  nails  were  perfect 
and  when  he  smiled  you  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  row  of  childish  white  teeth. 
As  he  sat  at  his  desk  in  the  King's  Inns  he  thought  what  changes  those 
eight  years  had  brought.  The  friend  whom  he  had  known  under  a  shabby 
and  necessitous  guise  had  become  a  brilliant  figure  on  the  London  Press. 
He  turned  often  from  his  tiresome  writing  to  gaze  out  of  the  office  win- 
dow. The  glow  of  a  late  autumn  sunset  covered  the  grass  plots  and  walks. 
It  cast  a  shower  of  kindly  golden  dust  on  the  untidy  nurses  and  decrepit 
old  men  who  drowsed  on  the  benches;  it  flickered  upon  all  the  moving 
figures— on  the  children  who  ran  screaming  along  the  gravel  paths  and 
on  everyone  who  passed  through  the  gardens.   He  watched  the  scene 
and  thought  of  life;  and  (as  always  happened  when  he  thought  of  life) 
he  became  sad.  A  gentle  melancholy  took  possession  of  him.  He  felt  how 
useless  it  was  to  struggle  against  fortune,   this  being  the  burden  of 
wisdom  which  the  ages  had  bequeathed  to  him. 

He  remembered  the  books  of  poetry  upon  his  shelves  at  home.  He  had 
bought  them  in  his  bachelor  days  and  many  an  evening,  as  he  sat  in  the 
little  room  off  the  hall,  he  had  been  tempted  to  take  one  down  from  the 
book-shelf  and  read  out  something  to  his  wife.  But  shyness  had  always 
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held  him  back;  and  so  the  books  had  remained  on  their  shelves.  At  times 
he  repeated  lines  to  himself  and  this  consoled  him. 

When  his  hour  had  struck  he  stood  up  and  took  leave  of  his  desk  and 
of  his  fellow-clerks  punctiliously.  He  emerged  from  under  the  feudal 
arch  of  the  King's  Inns,  a  neat  modest  figure,  and  walked  swiftly  down 
Henrietta  Street.  The  golden  sunset  was  waning  and  the  air  had  grown 
sharp.  A  horde  of  grimy  children  populated  the  street.  They  stood  or 
ran  in  the  roadway  or  crawled  up  the  steps  before  the  gaping  doors  or 
squatted  like  mice  upon  the  thresholds.  Little  Chandler  gave  them  no 
thought.  He  picked  his  way  deftly  through  all  that  minute  vermin-like 
life  and  under  the  shadow  of  the  gaunt  spectral  mansions  in  which  the 
old  nobility  of  Dublin  had  roystered.  No  memory  of  the  past  touched  him, 
for  his  mind  was  full  of  a  present  joy. 

He  had  never  been  in  Corless's  but  he  knew  the  value  of  the  name. 
He  knew  that  people  went  there  after  the  theatre  to  eat  oysters  and 
drink  liqueurs;  and  he  had  heard  that  the  waiters  there  spoke  French 
and  German.  Walking  swiftly  by  at  night  he  had  seen  cabs  drawn  up  be- 
fore the  door  and  richly  dressed  ladies,  escorted  by  cavaliers,  alight 
and  enter  quickly.  They  wore  noisy  dresses  and  many  wraps.  Their  faces 
were  powdered  and  they  caught  up  their  dresses,  when  they  touched 
earth,  like  alarmed  Atalantas.  He  had  always  passed  without  turning  his 
head  to  look.  It  was  his  habit  to  walk  swiftly  in  the  street  even  by  day, 
and  whenever  he  found  himself  in  the  city  late  at  night  he  hurried  on 
his  way  apprehensively  and  excitedly.  Sometimes,  however,  he  courted 
the  causes  of  his  fear.  He  chose  the  darkest  and  narrowest  streets  and, 
as  he  walked  boldly  forward,  the  silence  that  was  spread  about  his  foot- 
steps troubled  him,  the  wandering,  silent  figures  troubled  him;  and  at 
times  a  sound  of  low  fugitive  laughter  made  him  tremble  like  a  leaf. 

He  turned  to  the  right  towards  Capel  Street.  Ignatius  Gallaher  on 
the  London  Press!  Who  would  have  thought  it  possible  eight  years  before? 
Still,  now  that  he  reviewed  the  past,  Little  Chandler  could  remember 
many  signs  of  future  greatness  in  his  friend.  People  used  to  say  that 
Ignatius  Gallaher  was  wild.  Of  course,  he  did  mix  with  a  rakish  set  of 
fellows  at  that  time,  drank  freely  and  borrowed  money  on  all  sides.  In 
the  end  he  had  got  mixed  up  in  some  shady  affair,  some  money  transac- 
tion: at  least,  that  was  one  version  of  his  flight.  But  nobody  denied  him 
talent.  There  was  always  a  certain  .  .  .  something  in  Ignatius  Gallaher 
that  impressed  you  in  spite  of  yourself.  Even  when  he  was  out  at  elbows 
and  at  his  wits'  end  for  money  he  kept  up  a  bold  face.  Little  Chandler 
remembered  ( and  the  remembrance  brought  a  slight  flush  of  pride  to  his 
cheek)  one  of  Ignatius  Gallaher's  sayings  when  he  was  in  a  tight  corner: 

"Half  time  now,  boys,"  he  used  to  say  lightheartedly.  "Where's  my 
considering  cap?" 

That  was  Ignatius  Gallaher  all  out;  and,  damn  it,  you  couldn't  but 
admire  him  for  it. 

Little  Chandler  quickened  his  pace.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life 
he  felt  himself  superior  to  the  people  he  passed.  For  the  first  time 
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his  soul  revolted  against  the  full  inelegance  of  Capel  Street.  There 
was  no  doubt  about  it:  if  you  wanted  to  succeed  you  had  to  go  away.  You 
could  do  nothing  in  Dublin.  As  he  crossed  Grattan  Bridge  he  looked 
down  the  river  towards  the  lower  quays  and  pitied  the  poor  stunted 
houses.  They  seemed  to  him  a  band  of  tramps,  huddled  together  along 
the  riverbanks,  their  old  coats  covered  with  dust  and  soot,  stupefied  by 
the  panorama  of  sunset  and  waiting  for  the  first  chill  of  night  to  bid  them 
arise,  shake  themselves  and  begone.  He  wondered  whether  he  could 
write  a  poem  to  express  his  idea.  Perhaps  Gallaher  might  be  able  to  get 
it  into  some  London  paper  for  him.  Could  he  write  something  original? 
He  was  not  sure  what  idea  he  wished  to  express  but  the  thought  that  a 
poetic  moment  had  touched  him  took  life  within  him  like  an  infant  hope. 
He  stepped  onward  bravely. 

Every  step  brought  him  nearer  to  London,  farther  from  his  own  sober 
inartistic  life.  A  light  began  to  tremble  on  the  horizon  of  his  mind. 
He  was  not  so  old— thirty-two.  His  temperament  might  be  said  to  be 
just  at  the  point  of  maturity.  There  were  so  many  different  moods  and 
impressions  that  he  wished  to  express  in  verse.  He  felt  them  within  him. 
He  tried  to  weigh  his  soul  to  see  if  it  was  a  poet's  soul.  Melancholy 
was  the  dominant  note  of  his  temperament,  he  thought,  but  it  was  a 
melancholy  tempered  by  recurrences  of  faith  and  resignation  and  simple 
joy.  If  he  could  give  expression  to  it  in  a  book  of  poems  perhaps  men 
would  listen.  He  would  never  be  popular:  he  saw  that.  He  could  not 
sway  the  crowd  but  he  might  appeal  to  a  little  circle  of  kindred  minds. 
The  English  critics,  perhaps,  would  recognise  him  as  one  of  the  Celtic 
school  by  reason  of  the  melancholy  tone  of  his  poems;  besides  that,  he 
would  put  in  allusions.  He  began  to  invent  sentences  and  phrases  from 
the  notice  which  his  book  would  get.  "Mr.  Chandler  has  the  gift  of 
easy  and  graceful  verse."  ...  "A  wistful  sadness  pervades  these  poems? 
.  .  .  "The  Celtic  note."  It  was  a  pity  his  name  was  not  more  Irish- 
looking.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  insert  his  mother's  name  before 
the  surname:  Thomas  Malone  Chandler,  or  better  still:  T.  Malone  Chan- 
dler. He  would  speak  to  Gallaher  about  it. 

He  pursued  his  revery  so  ardently  that  he  passed  his  street  and  had 
to  turn  back.  As  he  came  near  Corless's  his  former  agitation  began  to 
overmaster  him  and  he  halted  before  the  door  in  indecision.  Finally  he 
opened  the  door  and  entered. 

The  light  and  noise  of  the  bar  held  him  at  the  doorways  for  a  few 
moments.  He  looked  about  him,  but  his  sight  was  confused  by  the  shining 
of  many  red  and  green  wine-glasses.  The  bar  seemed  to  him  to  be  full 
of  people  and  he  felt  that  the  people  were  observing  him  curiously.  He 
glanced  quickly  to  right  and  left  (frowning  slightly  to  make  his  errand 
appear  serious),  but  when  his  sight  cleared  a  little  he  saw  that  nobody 
had  turned  to  look  at  him:  and  there,  sure  enough,  was  Ignatius  Gallaher 
leaning  with  his  back  against  the  counter  and  his  feet  planted  far  apart. 
"Hallo,  Tommy,  old  hero,  here  you  are!  What  is  it  to  be?  What 
will  you  have?  I'm  taking  whisky:  Better  stuff  than  we  get  across  the 
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water.  Soda?  Lithia?  No  mineral?  I'm  the  same.  Spoils  the  flavour  .  .  . 
Here,  gargon,  bring  us  two  halves  of  malt  whisky,  like  a  good  fellow  .  .  . 
Well,  and  how  have  you  been  pulling  along  since  I  saw  you  last?  Dear 
God,  how  old  we're  getting!  Do  you  see  any  signs  of  ageing  in  me— eh, 
what?  A  little  grey  and  thin  on  the  top— what?" 

Ignatius  Gallaher  took  off  his  hat  and  displayed  a  large  closely  cropped 
head.  His  face  was  heavy,  pale  and  clean-shaven.  His  eyes,  which  were 
of  bluish  slate-colour,  relieved  his  unhealthy  pallor  and  shone  out 
plainly  above  the  vivid  orange  tie  he  wore.  Between  these  rival  features 
the  lips  appeared  very  long  and  shapeless  and  colourless.  He  bent  his 
head  and  felt  with  two  sympathetic  fingers  the  thin  hair  at  the  crown. 
Little  Chandler  shook  his  head  as  a  denial.  Ignatius  Gallaher  put  on  his 
hat  again. 

"It  pulls  you  down,"  he  said,  "Press  life.  Always  hurry  and  scurry,  look- 
ing for  copy  and  sometimes  not  finding  it:  and  then,  always  to  have 
something  new  in  your  stuff.  Damn  proofs  and  printers,  I  say,  for  a  few 
days.  I'm  deuced  glad,  I  can  tell  you,  to  get  back  to  the  old  country. 
Does  a  fellow  good,  a  bit  of  a  holiday.  I  feel  a  ton  better  since  I  landed 
again  in  dear  dirty  Dublin.  .  .  .  Here  you  are,  Tommy.  Water?  Say 
when." 

Little  Chandler  allowed  his  whisky  to  be  very  much  diluted. 

"You  don't  know  what's  good  for  you,  my  boy,"  said  Ignatius  Gallaher. 
"I  drink  mine  neat." 

"I  drink  very  little  as  a  rule,"  said  Little  Chandler  modestly.  "An  odd 
half -one  or  so  when  I  meet  any  of  the  old  crowd:  that's  all." 

"Ah,  well,"  said  Ignatius  Gallaher,  cheerfully,  "here's  to  us  and  to  old 
times  and  old  acquaintance." 

They  clinked  glasses  and  drank  the  toast. 

"I  met  some  of  the  old  gang  to-day,"  said  Ignatius  Gallaher.  "O'Hara 
seems  to  be  in  a  bad  way.  What's  he  doing?" 

"Nothing,"  said  Little  Chandler.  "He's  gone  to  the  dogs." 

"But  Hogan  has  a  good  sit,  hasn't  he?" 

"Yes;  he's  in  the  Land  Commission." 

"I  met  him  one  night  in  London  and  he  seemed  to  be  very  flush.  .  .  . 
Poor  O'Hara!  Boose,  I  suppose?" 

"Other  things,  too,"  said  Little  Chandler  shortly. 

Ignatius  Gallaher  laughed. 

"Tommy,"  he  said,  "I  see  you  haven't  changed  an  atom.  You're  the 
very  same  serious  person  that  used  to  lecture  me  on  Sunday  mornings 
when  I  had  a  sore  head  and  a  fur  on  my  tongue.  You'd  want  to  knock 
about  a  bit  in  the  world.  Have  you  never  been  anywhere  even  for  a  trip?" 

"I've  been  to  the  Isle  of  Man,"  said  Little  Chandler. 

Ignatius  Gallaher  laughed. 

"The  Isle  of  Man!"  he  said.  "Go  to  London  or  Paris:  Paris,  for  choice. 
That'd  do  you  good." 

"Have  you  seen  Paris?" 

"I  should  think  I  have!  I've  knocked  about  there  a  little." 
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"And  is  it  really  so  beautiful  as  they  say?"  asked  Little  Chandler. 

He  sipped  a  little  of  his  drink  while  Ignatius  Gallaher  finished  his 
boldly. 

"Beautiful?"  said  Ignatius  Gallaher,  pausing  on  the  word  and  on  the 
flavour  of  his  drink.  "It's  not  so  beautiful,  you  know.  Of  course,  it  is 
beautiful.  .  .  .  But  it's  the  life  of  Paris;  that's  the  thing.  Ah,  there's  no 
city  like  Paris  for  gaiety,  movement,  excitement.  .  .  ." 

Little  Chandler  finished  his  whisky  and,  after  some  trouble,  succeeded 
in  catching  the  barman's  eye.  He  ordered  the  same  again. 

"I've  been  to  the  Moulin  Rouge,"  Ignatius  Gallaher  continued  when 
the  barman  had  removed  their  glasses,  "and  I've  been  to  all  the  Bohemian 
cafes.  Hot  stuff!  Not  for  a  pious  chap  like  you,  Tommy." 

Little  Chandler  said  nothing  until  the  barman  returned  with  two 
glasses:  then  he  touched  his  friend's  glass  lightly  and  reciprocated  the 
former  toast.  He  was  beginning  to  feel  somewhat  disillusioned.  Gallaher's 
accent  and  way  of  expressing  himself  did  not  please  him.  There  was 
something  vulgar  in  his  friend  which  he  had  not  observed  before.  But 
perhaps  it  was  only  the  result  of  living  in  London  amid  the  bustle  and 
competition  of  the  Press.  The  old  personal  charm  was  still  there  under 
this  new  gaudy  manner.  And,  after  all,  Gallaher  had  lived,  he  had  seen 
the  world.  Little  Chandler  looked  at  his  friend  enviously. 

"Everything  in  Paris  is  gay,"  said  Ignatius  Gallaher.  "They  believe  in 
enjoying  life— and  don't  you  think  they're  right?  If  you  want  to  enjoy 
yourself  properly  you  must  go  to  Paris.  And,  mind  you,  they've  a  great 
feeling  for  the  Irish  there.  When  they  heard  I  was  from  Ireland  they 
were  ready  to  eat  me,  man." 

Little  Chandler  took  four  or  five  sips  from  his  glass. 

"Tell  me,"  he  said,  "is  it  true  that  Paris  is  so  .  .  .  immoral  as  they  say?" 

Ignatius  Gallaher  made  a  catholic  gesture  with  his  right  arm. 

"Every  place  is  immoral,"  he  said.  "Of  course  you  do  find  spicy  bits  in 
Paris.  Go  to  one  of  the  students'  balls,  for  instance.  That's  lively,  if  you 
like,  when  the  cocottes  begin  to  let  themselves  loose.  You  know  what 
they  are,  I  suppose?" 

"I've  heard  of  them,"  said  Little  Chandler. 

Ignatius  Gallaher  drank  off  his  whisky  and  shook  his  head. 

"Ah,"  he  said,  "you  may  say  what  you  like.  There's  no  woman  like 
the  Parisienne— for  style,  for  go." 

"Then  it  is  an  immoral  city,"  said  Little  Chandler,  with  timid  insistence 
—"I  mean,  compared  with  London  or  Dublin?" 

"London!"  said  Ignatius  Gallaher.  "It's  six  of  one  and  half-a-dozen  of 
the  other.  You  ask  Hogan,  my  boy.  I  showed  him  a  bit  about  London 
when  he  was  over  there.  He'd  open  your  eye  ...  I  say,  Tommy,  don't 
make  punch  of  that  whisky:  liquor  up." 

"No,  really.  .  .  ." 

"O,  come  on,  another  one  won't  do  you  any  harm.  What  is  it?  The  same 
again,  I  suppose?" 
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"Well  ...  all  right." 

"Frangois,  the  same  again  .  .  .  Will  you  smoke,  Tommy?" 

Ignatius  Gallaher  produced  his  cigar-case.  The  two  friends  lit  their 
cigars  and  puffed  at  them  in  silence  until  their  drinks  were  served. 

"I'll  tell  you  my  opinion,"  said  Ignatius  Gallaher,  emerging  after  some 
time  from  the  clouds  of  smoke  in  which  he  had  taken  refuge,  "it's  a  rum 
world.  Talk  of  immorality!  I've  heard  of  cases— what  am  I  saying?— I've 
known  them:  cases  of  .  .  .  immorality.  .  .  ." 

Ignatius  Gallaher  puffed  thoughtfully  at  his  cigar  and  then,  in  a  calm 
historian's  tone,  he  proceeded  to  sketch  for  his  friend  some  pictures  of 
the  corruption  which  was  rife  abroad.  He  summarised  the  vices  of  many 
capitals  and  seemed  inclined  to  award  the  palm  to  Berlin.  Some  things 
he  could  not  vouch  for  ( his  friends  had  told  him ) ,  but  of  others  he  had 
had  personal  experience.  He  spared  neither  rank  nor  caste.  He  revealed 
many  of  the  secrets  of  religious  houses  on  the  Continent  and  described 
some  of  the  practices  which  were  fashionable  in  high  society,  and  ended 
by  telling,  with  details,  a  story  about  an  English  duchess— a  story  which 
he  knew  to  be  true.  Little  Chandler  was  astonished. 

"Ah,  well,"  said  Ignatius  Gallaher, '  riere  we  are  in  old  jog-along  Dublin 
where  nothing  is  known  of  such  things." 

"How  dull  you  must  find  it,"  said  Little  Chandler,  "after  all  the  other 
places  you've  seen!" 

"Well,"  said  Ignatius  Gallaher,  "it's  a  relaxation  to  come  over  here,  you 
know.  And,  after  all,  it's  the  old  country,  as  they  say,  isn't  it?  You  can't 
help  having  a  certain  feeling  for  it.  That's  human  nature  .  .  .  But  tell 
me  something  about  yourself.  Hogan  told  me  you  had  .  .  .  tasted  the 
joys  of  connubial  bliss.  Two  years  ago,  wasn't  it?" 

Little  Chandler  blushed  and  smiled. 

"Yes,"  he  said.  "I  was  married  last  May  twelve  months." 

"I  hope  it's  not  too  late  in  the  day  to  offer  my  best  wishes,"  said  Ig- 
natius Gallaher.  "I  didn't  know  your  address  or  I'd  have  done  so  at  the 
time." 

"Well,  Tommy,"  he  said,  "I  wish  you  and  yours  every  joy  in  life,  old 
chap,  and  tons  of  money,  and  may  you  never  die  till  I  shoot  you.  And 
that's  the  wish  of  a  sincere  friend,  an  old  friend.  You  know  that?" 

"I  know  that,"  said  Little  Chandler. 

"Any  youngsters?"  said  Ignatius  Gallaher. 

Little  Chandler  blushed  again. 

"We  have  one  child,"  he  said. 

"Son  or  daughter?" 

"A  little  boy." 

Ignatius  Gallaher  slapped  his  friend  sonorously  on  the  back. 

"Bravo,"  he  said,  "I  wouldn't  doubt  you,  Tommy." 

Little  Chandler  smiled,  looked  confusedly  at  his  glass  and  bit  his 
lower  lip  with  three  childishly  white  front  teeth. 

"I  hope  you'll  spend  an  evening  with  us,"  he  said,  "before  you  go  back. 
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My  wife  will  be  delighted  to  meet  you.  We  can  have  a  little  music  and—" 

"Thanks  awfully,  old  chap,"  said  Ignatius  Gallaher,  "I'm  sorry  we  didn't 
meet  earlier.  But  I  must  leave  tomorrow  night." 

"To-night,  perhaps  .  .  .  ?" 

"I'm  awfully  sorry,  old  man.  You  see  I'm  over  here  with  another 
fellow,  clever  young  chap  he  is  too,  and  we  arranged  to  go  to  a  little 
card  party.  Only  for  that  .  .  ." 

"O,  in  that  case  .  .  ." 

"But  who  knows?"  said  Ignatius  Gallaher  considerately.  "Next  year  I 
may  take  a  little  skip  over  here  now  that  I've  broken  the  ice.  It's  only  a 
pleasure  deferred." 

"Very  well,"  said  Little  Chandler,  "the  next  time  you  come  we  must 
have  an  evening  together.  That's  agreed  now,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes,  that's  agreed,"  said  Ignatius  Gallaher.  "Next  year  if  I  come  parole 
d'honneur." 

"And  to  clinch  the  bargain,"  said  Little  Chandler,  "we'll  just  have  one 
more  now." 

Ignatius  Gallaher  took  out  a  large  gold  watch  and  looked  at  it. 

"Is  it  to  be  the  last?"  he  said.  "Because  you  know,  I  have  an  a.p." 

"O,  yes,  positively,"  said  Little  Chandler. 

"Very  well,  then,"  said  Ignatius  Gallaher,  "let  us  have  another  one 
as  a  deoc  an  donm-that's  good  vernacular  for  a  small  whisky,  I  believe." 

Little  Chandler  ordered  the  drinks.  The  blush  which  had  risen  to  his 
face  a  few  moments  before  was  establishing  itself.  A  trifle  made  him 
blush  at  any  time:  and  now  he  felt  warm  and  excited.  Three  small 
whiskies  had  gone  to  his  head  and  Gallaher's  strong  cigar  had  confused 
his  mind,  for  he  was  a  delicate  and  abstinent  person.  The  adventure  of 
meeting  Gallaher  after  eight  years,  of  finding  himself  with  Gallaher  in 
Corless's  surrounded  by  lights  and  noise,  of  listening  to  Gallaher's  stories 
and  of  sharing  for  a  brief  space  Gallaher's  vagrant  and  triumphant  life, 
upset  the  equipoise  of  his  sensitive  nature.  He  felt  acutely  the  contrast 
between  his  own  life  and  his  friend's,  and  it  seemed  to  him  unjust. 
Gallaher  was  his  inferior  in  birth  and  education.  He  was  sure  that  he 
could  do  something  better  than  his  friend  had  ever  done,  or  could  ever 
do,  something  higher  than  mere  tawdry  journalism  if  he  only  got  the 
chance.  What  was  it  that  stood  in  his  way?  His  unfortunate  timidity! 
He  wished  to  vindicate  himself  in  some  way,  to  assert  his  manhood. 
He  saw  behind  Gallaher's  refusal  of  his  invitation.  Gallaher  was  only 
partronising  him  by  his  friendliness  just  as  he  was  patronising  Ireland  by 
his  visit. 

The  barman  brought  their  drinks.  Little  Chandler  pushed  one  glass 
towards  his  friend  and  took  up  the  other  boldly. 

"Who  knows?"  he  said,  as  they  lifted  their  glasses.  "When  you  come 
next  year  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  wishing  long  life  and  happiness  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ignatius  Gallaher." 

Ignatius  Gallaher  in  the  act  of  drinking  closed  one  eye  expressively 
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over  the  rim  of  his  glass.  When  he  had  drunk  he  smacked  his  lips  de- 
cisively, set  down  his  glass  and  said: 

"No  blooming  fear  of  that,  my  boy.  I'm  going  to  have  my  fling  first 
and  see  a  bit  of  life  and  the  world  before  I  put  my  head  in  the  sack— 
if  I  ever  do." 

"Some  day  you  will,"  said  Little  Chandler  stoutly,  "like  everyone  else 
if  you  can  find  the  girl." 

He  had  slightly  emphasised  his  tone  and  he  was  aware  that  he  had 
betrayed  himself;  but,  though  the  colour  had  heightened  in  his  cheek, 
he  did  not  flinch  from  his  friend's  gaze.  Ignatius  Gallaher  watched  him 
For  a  few  moments  and  then  said: 

"If  ever  it  occurs,  you  may  bet  your  bottom  dollar  there'll  be  no 
mooning  and  spooning  about  it.  I  mean  to  marry  money.  She'll  have  a 
good  fat  account  at  the  bank  or  she  won't  do  for  me." 

Little  Chandler  shook  his  head. 

"Why,  man  alive,"  said  Ignatius  Gallaher,  vehemently,  "to-morrow  I 
can  have  the  woman  and  the  cash.  You  don't  believe  it?  Well,  I  know  it. 
There  are  hundreds— what  am  I  saying?— thousands  of  rich  Germans  and 
Jews,  rotten  with  money,  that'd  only  be  too  glad  .  .  .  You  wait  a  while, 
my  boy.  See  if  I  don't  play  my  cards  properly.  When  I  go  about  a  thing 
I  mean  business,  I  tell  you.  You  just  wait." 

He  tossed  his  glass  to  his  mouth,  finished  his  drink  and  laughed  loudly. 
Then  he  looked  thoughtfully  before  him  and  said  in  a  calmer  tone: 

"But  I'm  in  no  hurry.  They  can  wait.  I  don't  fancy  tying  myself  to  one 
woman,  you  know." 

He  imitated  with  his  mouth  the  act  of  tasting  and  made  a  wry  face. 

"Must  get  a  bit  stale,  I  should  think,"  he  said. 

Little  Chandler  sat  in  the  room  off  the  hall,  holding  a  child  in  his  arms. 
To  save  money  they  kept  no  servant  but  Annie's  young  sister  Monica 
came  for  an  hour  or  so  in  the  morning  and  an  hour  or  so  in  the  evening 
to  help.  But  Monica  had  gone  home  long  ago.  It  was  a  quarter  to  nine. 
Little  Chandler  had  come  home  late  for  tea  and,  moreover,  he  had  for- 
fotten  to  bring  Annie  home  the  parcel  of  coffee  from  Bewley's.  Of  course 
she  was  in  a  bad  humour  and  gave  him  short  answers.  She  said  she  would 
do  without  any  tea  but  when  it  came  near  the  time  at  which  the  shop 
at  the  corner  closed  she  decided  to  go  out  herself  for  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  tea  and  two  pounds  of  sugar.  She  put  the  sleeping  child  deftly  in  his 
arms  and  said: 

"Here.  Don't  waken  him." 

A  little  lamp  with  a  white  china  shade  stood  upon  the  table  and  its 
light  fell  over  a  photograph  which  was  enclosed  in  a  frame  of  crumpled 
horn.  It  was  Annie's  photograph.  Little  Chandler  looked  at  it,  pausing 
at  the  thin  tight  lips.  She  wore  the  pale  blue  summer  blouse  which  he 
had  brought  her  home  as  a  present  one  Saturday.  It  had  cost  him  ten 
and  elevenpence;  but  what  an  agony  of  nervousness  it  had  cost  him!  How 
he  had  suffered  that  day,  waiting  at  the  shop  door  until  the  shop  was 
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empty,  standing  at  the  counter  and  trying  to  appear  at  his  ease  while 
the  girl  piled  ladies'  blouses  before  him,  paying  at  the  desk  and  for- 
getting to  take  up  the  odd  penny  of  his  change,  being  called  back  by 
the  cashier,  and  finally,  striving  to  hide  his  blushes  as  he  left  the  shop 
by  examining  the  parcel  to  see  if  it  was  securely  tied.  When  he  brought 
the  blouse  home  Annie  kissed  him  and  said  it  was  very  pretty  and  stylish; 
but  when  she  heard  the  price  she  threw  the  blouse  on  the  table  and 
said  it  was  a  regular  swindle  to  charge  ten  and  elevenpence  for  it.  At  first 
she  wanted  to  take  it  back,  but  when  she  tried  it  on  she  was  delighted 
with  it,  especially  with  the  make  of  the  sleeves,  and  kissed  him  and  said 
he  was  very  good  to  think  of  her. 

Hm!  .  .  . 

He  looked  coldly  into  the  eyes  of  the  photograph  and  they  answered 
coldly.  Certainly  they  were  pretty  and  the  face  itself  was  pretty.  But  he 
found  something  mean  in  it.  Why  was  it  so  unconscious  and  ladylike? 
The  composure  of  the  eyes  irritated  him.  They  repelled  him  and  defied 
him:  there  was  no  passion  in  them,  no  rapture.  He  thought  of  what 
Gallaher  had  said  about  rich  Jewesses.  Those  dark  Oriental  eyes,  he 
thought,  how  full  they  are  of  passion,  of  voluptuous  longing!  .  .  .  Why 
had  he  married  the  eyes  in  the  photograph? 

He  caught  himself  up  at  the  question  and  glanced  nervously  round 
the  room.  He  found  something  mean  in  the  pretty  furniture  which  he 
had  bought  for  his  house  on  the  hire  system.  Annie  had  chosen  it  herself 
and  it  reminded  him  of  her.  It  too  was  prim  and  pretty.  A  dull  resent- 
ment against  his  life  awoke  within  him.  Could  he  go  to  London?  There 
was  the  furniture  still  to  be  paid  for.  If  he  could  only  write  a  book  and 
get  it  published,  that  might  open  the  way  for  him. 

A  volume  of  Byron's  poems  lay  before  him  on  the  table.  He  opened  it 
cautiously  with  his  left  hand  lest  he  should  waken  the  child  and  began 
to  read  the  first  poem  in  the  book: 

"Hushed  are  the  winds  and  still  the  evening  gloom. 
Not  e'en  a  Zephyr  wanders  through  the  grove, 
Whilst  I  return  to  view  my  Margaret's  tomb 
And  scatter  flowers  on  the  dust  I  love." 

He  paused.  He  felt  the  rhythm  of  the  verse  about  him  in  the  room. 
How  melancholy  it  was!  Could  he,  too,  write  like  that,  express  the  melan- 
choly of  his  soul  in  verse?  There  were  so  many  things  he  wanted  to 
describe:  his  sensation  of  a  few  hours  before  on  Grattan  Bridge,  for 
example.  If  he  could  get  back  again  into  that  mood  .  .  . 

The  child  awoke  and  began  to  cry.  He  turned  from  the  page  and  tried 
to  hush  it:  but  it  would  not  be  hushed.  He  began  to  rock  it  to  and  fro 
in  his  arms  but  its  wailing  cry  grew  keener.  He  rocked  it  faster  while  his 
eyes  began  to  read  the  second  stanza: 

"Within  this  narrow  cell  reclines  her  clay, 
That  clay  where  once  .   .   ." 
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It  was  useless:  He  couldn't  read.  He  couldn't  do  anything.  The  wailing 
of  the  child  pierced  the  drum  of  his  ear.  It  was  useless,  useless!  He  was 
a  prisoner  for  life.  His  arms  trembled  with  anger  and  suddenly  bending 
to  the  child's  face  he  shouted: 

"Stop!" 

The  child  stopped  for  an  instant,  had  a  spasm  of  fright  and  began  to 
scream.  He  jumped  up  from  his  chair  and  walked  hastily  up  and  down 
the  room  with  the  child  in  his  arms.  It  began  to  sob  piteously,  losing  its 
breath  for  four  or  five  seconds,  and  then  bursting  out  anew.  The  thin 
walls  of  the  room  echoed  the  sound.  He  tried  to  soothe  it  but  it  sobbed 
more  convulsively.  He  looked  at  the  contracted  and  quivering  face  of 
the  child  and  began  to  be  alarmed.  He  counted  seven  sobs  without  a 
break  between  them  and  caught  the  child  to  his  breast  in  fright.  If  it 
died!  .  .  . 

The  door  was  burst  open  and  a  young  woman  ran  in,  panting. 

"What  is  it?  What  is  it?"  she  cried. 

The  child,  hearing  its  mother's  voice,  broke  out  into  a  paroxysm  of 
sobbing. 

"It's  nothing,  Annie  .  .  .  it's  nothing  .  .  .  He  began  to  cry  .  .  ." 

She  flung  her  parcels  on  the  floor  and  snatched  the  child  from  him. 

"What  have  you  done  to  him?"  she  cried,  glaring  into  his  face. 

Little  Chandler  sustained  for  one  moment  the  gaze  of  her  eyes  and 
his  heart  closed  together  as  he  met  the  hatred  in  them.  He  began  to 
stammer: 

"It's  nothing  .  .  .  He  ...  he  began  to  cry  ...  I  couldn't  ...  I 
didn't  do  anything.  .  .  .  What?" 

Giving  no  heed  to  him  she  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room,  clasp- 
ing the  child  tightly  in  her  arms  and  murmuring: 

"My  little  man!  My  little  mannie!  Was  'ou  frightened,  love?  .  .  . 
There  now,  love!  There  now!  .  .  .  Lamba-baun!  Mamma's  little  lamb  of 
the  world!  .  .  .  There  now!" 

Little  Chandler  felt  his  cheeks  suffused  with  shame  and  he  stood 
back  out  of  the  lamplight.  He  listened  while  the  paroxysm  of  the  child's 
sobbing  grew  less  and  less;  and  tears  of  remorse  started  to  his  eyes. 


The 


IT  WAS  A  MILE  NEARER  THROUGH  THE 

wood.  Mechanically,  Syson  turned  up  by 
d.   h    lawrence  *e  forge  and  lifted  the  field-gate.  The 

blacksmith  and  his  mate  stood  still, 
watching  the  trespasser.  But  Syson 
looked  too  much  a  gentleman  to  be  ac- 
costed. They  let  him  go  on  in  silence 
across  the  small  field  to  the  wood. 

There  was  not  the  least  difference  be- 
tween this  morning  and  those  of  bright 
springs,  six  or  eight  years  back.  White 
and    sandy-gold    fowls    still    scratched 
CU-%  Apn  round  the  gate,  littering  the  earth  and 

OlldUub  the  field  with  feathers  and  scratched-up 

n       b  rubbish.   Between   the   two   thick  holly 

Ol  uDrillO  bushes  in  the  wood-hedge  was  the  hid- 

*  «*  den  gap,  whose  fence  one  climbed  to 

get  into  the  wood;  the  bars  were  scored 
just  the  same  by  the  keepers  boots.  He 
was  back  in  the  eternal. 

Syson  was  extraordinarily  glad.  Like 
an  uneasy  spirit  he  had  returned  to  the  country  of  his  past,  and  he  found 
it  waiting  for  him,  unaltered.  The  hazel  still  spread  glad  little  hands 
downwards,  the  bluebells  here  were  still  wan  and  few,  among  the  lush 
grass  and  in  shade  of  the  bushes. 

The  path  through  the  wood,  on  the  very  brow  of  a  slope,  ran  winding 
easily  for  a  time.  All  around  were  twiggy  oaks,  just  issuing  their  gold, 
and  floor  spaces  diapered  with  woodruff,  with  patches  of  dog-mercury 
and  tufts  of  hyacinth.  Two  fallen  trees  still  lay  across  the  track.  Syson 
jolted  down  a  steep,  rough  slope,  and  came  again  upon  the  open  land, 
this  time  looking  north  as  through  a  great  window  in  the  wood.  He 
stayed  to  gaze  over  the  level  fields  of  the  hill- top,  at  the  village  which 
strewed  the  bare  upland  as  if  it  had  tumbled  off  the  passing  waggons  of 
industry,  and  been  forsaken.  There  was  a  stiff,  modern,  grey  little  church, 
and  blocks  and  rows  of  red  dwellings  lying  at  random;  at  the  back,  the 
twinkling  headstocks  of  the  pit,  and  the  looming  pit-hill.  All  was  naked 
and  out-of-doors,  not  a  tree!  It  was  quite  unaltered. 

Syson  turned,  satisfied,  to  follow  the  path  that  sheered  downhill  into 
the  wood.  He  was  curiously  elated,  feeling  himself  back  in  an  enduring 
vision.  He  started.  A  keeper  was  standing  a  few  yards  in  front,  barring 
the  way. 
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"Where  might  you  be  going  this  road,  sir?"  asked  the  man.  The  tone 
of  his  question  had  a  challenging  twang.  Syson  looked  at  the  fellow  with 
an  impersonal,  observant  gaze.  It  was  a  young  man  of  four  or  five-and- 
twenty,  ruddy  and  well  favoured.  His  dark  blue  eyes  now  stared  aggres- 
sively at  the  intruder.  His  black  moustache,  very  thick,  was  cropped  short 
over  a  small,  rather  soft  mouth.  In  every  other  respect  the  fellow  was 
manly  and  good-looking.  He  stood  just  above  middle  height;  the  strong 
forward  thrust  of  his  chest,  and  the  perfect  ease  of  his  erect,  self-sufficient 
body,  gave  one  the  feeling  that  he  was  taut  with  animal  life,  like  the 
thick  jet  of  a  fountain  balanced  in  itself.  He  stood  with  the  butt  of  his 
gun  on  the  ground,  looking  uncertainly  and  questioningly  at  Syson. 
The  dark,  restless  eyes  of  the  trespasser,  examining  the  man  and  penetrat- 
ing into  him  without  heeding  his  office,  troubled  the  keeper  and  made 
him  flush. 

"Where  is  Naylor?  Have  you  got  his  job?"  Syson  asked. 

"You're  not  from  the  House,  are  you?"  inquired  the  keeper.  It  could 
not  be,  since  everyone  was  away. 

"No,  I'm  not  from  the  House,"  the  other  replied.  It  seemed  to  amuse 
him. 

"Then  might  I  ask  where  you  were  making  for?"  said  the  keeper, 
nettled. 

"Where  I  am  making  for?"  Syson  repeated.  "I  am  going  to  Willey- 
Water  Farm." 

"This  isn't  the  road." 

"I  think  so.  Down  this  path,  past  the  well,  and  out  by  the  white  gate." 

"But  that's  not  the  public  road." 

"I  suppose  not.  I  used  to  come  so  often,  in  Naylor's  time,  I  had  forgot- 
ten. Where  is  he,  by  the  way?" 

"Crippled  with  rheumatism,"  the  keeper  answered  reluctantly. 

"Is  he?"  Syson  exclaimed  in  pain. 

"And  who  might  you  be?"  asked  the  keeper,  with  a  new  intonation. 

"John  Adderley  Syson;  I  used  to  live  in  Cordy  Lane." 

"Used  to  court  Hilda  Millership?" 

Syson's  eyes  opened  with  a  pained  smile.  He  nodded.  There  was  an 
awkward  silence. 

"And  you— who  are  you?"  asked  Syson. 

"Arthur  Pilbeam— Naylor's  my  uncle,"  said  the  other. 

"You  live  here  in  Nuttall?" 

"I'm  lodgin'  at  my  uncle's— at  Naylor's." 
I  see! 

"Did  you  say  you  was  goin'  down  to  Willey- Water?"  asked  the  keeper. 

"Yes." 

There  was  a  pause  of  some  moments,  before  the  keeper  blurted:  "I'm 
courtin'  Hilda  Millership." 

The  young  fellow  looked  at  the  intruder  with  a  stubborn  defiance, 
almost  pathetic.  Syson  opened  new  eyes. 

"Are  you?"  he  said,  astonished.  The  keeper  flushed  dark. 
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"She  and  me  are  keeping  company,"  he  said. 

"I  didn't  know!"  said  Syson.  The  other  man  waited  uncomfortably. 

"What,  is  the  thing  settled?"  asked  the  intruder. 

"How,  settled?"  retorted  the  other  sulkily. 

"Are  you  going  to  get  married  soon,  and  all  that?" 

The  keeper  stared  in  silence  for  some  moments,  impotent. 

"I  suppose  so,"  he  said,  full  of  resentment. 

"Ah!"  Syson  watched  closely. 

"I'm  married  myself,"  he  added,  after  a  time. 

"You  are?"  said  the  other  incredulously. 

Syson  laughed  in  his  brilliant,  unhappy  way. 

"This  last  fifteen  months,"  he  said. 

The  keeper  gazed  at  him  with  wide,  wondering  eyes,  apparently  think- 
ing back,  and  trying  to  make  things  out. 

"Why,  didn't  you  know?"  asked  Syson. 

"No,  I  didn't,"  said  the  other  sulkily. 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment. 

"Ah  well!"  said  Syson,  "I  will  go  on.  I  suppose  I  may."  The  keeper 
stood  in  silent  opposition.  The  two  men  hesitated  in  the  open,  grassy 
space,  set  round  with  small  sheaves  of  sturdy  bluebells;  a  little  open 
platform  on  the  brow  of  the  hill.  Syson  took  a  few  indecisive  steps  for- 
ward, then  stopped. 

"I  say,  how  beautiful!"  he  cried. 

He  had  come  in  full  view  of  the  downslope.  The  wide  path  ran  from 
his  feet  like  a  river,  and  it  was  full  of  bluebells,  save  for  a  green  winding 
thread  down  the  center,  where  the  keeper  walked.  Like  a  stream  the 
path  opened  into  azure  shallows  at  the  levels,  and  there  were  pools  of 
bluebells,  with  still  the  green  thread  winding  through,  like  a  thin  cur- 
rent of  ice- water  through  the  lakes.  And  from  under  the  twig-purple  of 
the  bushes  swam  the  shadowed  blue,  as  if  the  flowers  lay  in  flood  water 
over  the  woodland. 

"Ah,  isn't  it  lovely!"  Syson  exclaimed;  this  was  his  past,  the  country  he 
had  abandoned,  and  it  hurt  him  to  see  it  so  beautiful.  Wood-pigeons 
cooed  overhead,  and  the  air  was  full  of  the  brightness  of  birds  singing. 

"If  you're  married,  what  do  you  keep  writing  to  her  for,  and  sending 
her  poetry  books  and  things?"  asked  the  keeper.  Syson  stared  at  him, 
taken  aback  and  humiliated.  Then  he  began  to  smile. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I  did  not  know  about  you  .  .  ." 

Again  the  keeper  flushed  darkly. 

"But  if  you  are  married—"  he  charged. 

"I  am,"  answered  the  other  cynically. 

Then,  looking  down  the  blue,  beautiful  path,  Syson  felt  his  own 
humiliation.  "What  right  have  I  to  hang  on  to  her?"  he  thought,  bitterly 
self -contemptuous . 

"She  knows  I'm  married  and  all  that,"  he  said. 

"But  you  keep  sending  her  books,"  challenged  the  keeper. 
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Syson,  silenced,  looked  at  the  other  man  quizzically,  half  pitying. 

Then  he  turned.  .  ,  ,  . 

"Good  day,"  he  said,  and  was  gone.  Now,  everything  irritated  him: 
the  two  sallows,  one  all  gold  and  perfume  and  murmur  one  silver-green 
and  bristly,  reminded  him  that  here  he  had  taught  her  about  pollination. 
What  a  fool  he  was!  What  god-forsaken  folly  it  all  was! 

"Ah  well "  he  said  to  himself;  "the  poor  devil  seems  to  have  a  grudge 
against  me!  I'll  do  my  best  for  him."  He  grinned  to  himself,  m  a  very 
bad  temper. 

II 

The  farm  was  less  than  a  hundred  yards  from  the  wood's  edge  The 
wall  of  trees  formed  the  fourth  side  to  the  open  quadrangle.  The  house 
faced  the  wood.  With  tangled  emotions,  Syson  noted  the  plum  blossom 
falling  on  the  profuse,  coloured  primroses,  which  he  himself  had  brought 
here  and  set.  How  they  had  increased!  There  were  thick  tufts  of  scarlet, 
and  pink,  and  pale  purple  primroses  under  the  plum  trees.  He  saw  some- 
body glance  at  him  through  the  kitchen  window,  heard  men  s  voices. 

The  door  opened  suddenly:  very  womanly  she  had  grown!  He  telt 
himself  going  pale. 

"You?-Addy!"  she  exclaimed,  and  stood  motionless. 
"Who?"  called  the  farmer's  voice.  Mens  low  voices  answered.  Those 
low  voices,  curious  and  almost  jeering,  roused  the  tormented  spirit  in 
the  visitor.  Smiling  brilliantly  at  her,  he  waited. 
"Myself-who  not?"  he  said. 

The  flush  burned  very  deep  on  her  cheek  and  throat. 
"We  are  just  finishing  dinner,"  she  said. 

"Then  I  will  stay  outside."  He  made  a  motion  to  show  that  he  would 
sit  on  the  red  earthenware  pipkin  that  stood  near  the  door  among  the 
daffodils,  and  contained  the  drinking  water. 

"Oh  no,  come  in,"  she  said  hurriedly.  He  followed  her.  In  the  doorway, 
he  glanced  swiftly  over  the  family,  and  bowed.  Every  one  was  confused. 
The  farmer,  his  wife,  and  the  four  sons  sat  at  the  coarsely  laid  dinner- 
table,  the  men  with  arms  bare  to  the  elbows. 
"I  am  sorry  I  come  at  lunch-time,"  said  Syson. 

"Hello,  Addy!"  said  the  farmer,  assuming  the  old  form  of  address,  but 
his  tone  cold.  "How  are  you?" 
And  he  shook  hands. 

"Shall  you  have  a  bit?"  he  invited  the  young  visitor,  but  taking  tor 
granted  the  offer  would  be  refused.  He  assumed  that  Syson  was  become 
too  refined  to  eat  so  roughly.  The  young  man  winced  at  the  imputation. 
"Have  you  had  any  dinner?"  asked  the  daughter. 
"No,"  replied  Syson.  "It  is  too  early.  I  shall  be  back  at  half-past  one. 
"You  call  it  lunch,  don't  you?"  asked  the  eldest  son,  almost  ironical. 
He  had  once  been  an  intimate  friend  of  this  young  man. 
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"We'll  give  Addy  something  when  we've  finished,"  said  the  mother, 
an  invalid,  deprecating. 

"No— don't  trouble.  I  don't  want  to  give  you  any  trouble,"  said  Syson. 

"You  could  alius  live  on  fresh  air  an'  scenery,"  laughed  the  youngest 
son,  a  lad  of  nineteen. 

Syson  went  round  the  buildings,  and  into  the  orchard  at  the  back  of 
the  house,  where  daffodils  all  along  the  hedgerow  swung  like  yellow, 
ruffled  birds  on  their  perches.  He  loved  the  place  extraordinarily,  the 
hills  ranging  round,  with  bear-skin  woods  covering  their  giant  shoulders, 
and  small  red  farms  like  brooches  clasping  their  garments;  the  blue 
streak  of  water  in  the  valley,  the  bareness  of  the  home  pasture,  the 
sound  of  myriad-threaded  bird-singing,  which  went  mostly  unheard.  To 
his  last  day,  he  would  dream  of  this  place,  when  he  felt  the  sun  on  his 
face,  or  saw  the  small  handfuls  of  snow  between  the  winter  twigs,  or  smelt 
the  coming  of  spring. 

Hilda  was  very  womanly.  In  her  presence  he  felt  constrained.  She 
was  twenty-nine,  as  he  was,  but  she  seemed  to  him  much  older.  He  felt 
foolish,  almost  unreal,  beside  her.  She  was  so  static.  As  he  was  fingering 
some  shed  plum  blossom  on  a  low  bough,  she  came  to  the  back  door  to 
shake  the  tablecloth.  Fowls  raced  from  the  stackyard,  birds  rustled  from 
the  trees.  Her  dark  hair  was  gathered  up  in  a  coil  like  a  crown  on  her 
head.  She  was  very  straight,  distant  in  her  bearing.  As  she  folded  the 
cloth,  she  looked  away  over  the  hills. 

Presently  Syson  returned  indoors.  She  had  prepared  eggs  and  curd 
cheese,  stewed  gooseberries  and  cream. 

"Since  you  will  dine  tonight,"  she  said,  "I  have  only  given  you  a  light 
lunch." 

"It  is  awfully  nice,"  he  said.  "You  keep  a  real  idyllic  atmosphere— your 
belt  of  straw  and  ivy  buds." 

Still  they  hurt  each  other. 

He  was  uneasy  before  her.  Her  brief,  sure  speech,  her  distant  bearing, 
were  unfamiliar  to  him.  He  admired  again  her  grey-black  eyebrows, 
and  her  lashes.  Their  eyes  met.  He  saw,  in  the  beautiful  grey  and  black 
of  her  glance,  tears  and  a  strange  light,  and  at  the  back  of  all,  calm 
acceptance  of  herself,  and  triumph  over  him. 

He  felt  himself  shrinking.  With  an  effort  he  kept  up  the  ironic  manner. 

She  sent  him  into  the  parlour  while  she  washed  the  dishes.  The  long 
low  room  was  refurnished  from  the  Abbey  sale,  with  chairs  upholstered 
in  claret-coloured  rep,  many  years  old,  and  an  oval  table  of  polished 
walnut,  and  another  piano,  handsome,  though  still  antique.  In  spite  of 
the  strangeness,  he  was  pleased.  Opening  a  high  cupboard  let  into  the 
thickness  of  the  wall,  he  found  it  full  of  his  books,  his  old  lesson-books, 
and  volumes  of  verse  he  had  sent  her,  English  and  German.  The  daffodils 
in  the  white  window-bottoms  shone  across  the  room,  he  could  almost 
feel  their  rays.  The  old  glamour  caught  him  again.  His  youthful  water- 
colours  on  the  wall  no  longer  made  him  grin;  he  remembered  how 
fervently  he  had  tried  to  paint  for  her,  twelve  years  before. 
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She  entered,  wiping  a  dish,  and  he  saw  again  the  bright,  kernel- 
white  beauty  of  her  arms. 

"You  are  quite  splendid  here,"  he  said,  and  their  eyes  met. 

"Do  you  like  it?"  she  asked.  It  was  the  old,  low,  husky  tone  of  intimacy. 
He  felt  a  quick  change  beginning  in  his  blood.  It  was  the  old,  delicious 
sublimation,  the  thinning,  almost  the  vaporizing  of  himself,  as  it  his 
spirit  were  to  be  liberated. 

"Aye,"  he  nodded,  smiling  at  her  like  a  boy  again.  She  bowed  her 

head.  £        ,  , 

"This  was  the  countess's  chair,"  she  said  in  low  tones.  I  round  ner 
scissors  down  here  between  the  padding." 

"Did  you?  Where  are  they?" 

Quickly,  with  a  lilt  in  her  movement,  she  fetched  her  workbasket,  and 
together  they  examined  the  long-shanked  old  scissors. 

"What  a  ballad  of  dead  ladies!"  he  said,  laughing,  as  he  fitted  his 
fingers  into  the  round  loops  of  the  countess's  scissors. 

"I  knew  you  could  use  them,"  she  said,  with  certainty.  He  looked  at  his 
fingers,  and  at  the  scissors.  She  meant  his  fingers  were  fine  enough  for 
the  small-looped  scissors. 

"That  is  something  to  be  said  for  me,"  he  laughed,  putting  the  scissors 
aside.  She  turned  to  the  window.  He  noticed  the  fine,  fair  down  on  her 
cheek  and  her  upper  lip,  and  her  soft,  white  neck,  like  the  throat  of  a 
nettle  flower,  and  her  fore-arms,  bright  as  newly  blanched  kernels.  He 
was  looking  at  her  with  new  eyes,  and  she  was  a  different  person  to 
him.  He  did  not  know  her.  But  he  could  regard  her  objectively  now. 

"Shall  we  go  out  awhile?"  she  asked. 

"Yes!"  he  answered.  But  the  predominant  emotion,  that  troubled  the 
excitement  and  perplexity  of  his  heart,  was  fear,  fear  of  that  which  he 
saw.  There  was  about  her  the  same  manner,  the  same  intonation  in  her 
voice,  now  as  then,  but  she  was  not  what  he  had  known  her  to  be.  He 
knew  quite  well  what  she  had  been  for  him.  And  gradually  he  was  real- 
izing that  she  was  something  quite  other,  and  always  had  been. 

She  put  no  covering  on  her  head,  merely  took  off  her  apron,  saying, 
"We  will  go  by  the  larches."  As  they  passed  the  old  orchard,  she  called 
him  in  to  show  him  a  blue-tit's  nest  in  one  of  the  apple  trees,  and  a 
sycock's  in  the  hedge.  He  rather  wondered  at  her  surety,  at  a  certain 
hardness  like  arrogance  hidden  under  her  humility. 

"Look  at  the  apple  buds,"  she  said,  and  he  then  perceived  myriads 
of  little  scarlet  balls  among  the  drooping  boughs.  Watching  his  face, 
her  eyes  went  hard.  She  saw  the  scales  were  fallen  from  him,  and  at  last 
he  was  going  to  see  her  as  she  was.  It  was  the  thing  she  had  most  dreaded 
in  the  past,  and  most  needed,  for  her  soul's  sake.  Now  he  was  going  to 

see  her  as  she  was.  He  would  not  love  her,  and  he  would  know  he  never 

could  have  loved  her.  The  old  illusion  gone,  they  were  strangers,  crude 

and  entire.  But  he  would  give  her  her  due-she  would  have  her  due 

from  him. 
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She  was  brilliant  as  he  had  not  known  her.  She  showed  him  nests:  a 
jenny  wren's  in  a  low  bush. 

"See  this  jinty's!"  she  exclaimed. 

He  was  surprised  to  hear  her  use  the  local  name.  She  reached  carefully 
through  the  thorns,  and  put  her  finger  in  the  nest's  round  door 

"Five!"  she  said.  "Tiny  little  things." 

She  showed  him  nests  of  robins,  and  chaffinches,  and  linnets,  and  bunt- 
ings; of  a  wagtail  beside  the  water. 

fished  ^  ™  g°  d°Wn'  near6r  the  lak6>  I  WlU  Sh°W  y°U  a  king" 
"Among  the  young  fir  trees,"  she  said,  "there's  a  throstle's  or  a  blackie's 
on  near  y  every  bough,  every  ledge.  The  first  day,  when  I  had  seen  them 
all,  1  felt  as  if  I  mustnt  go  in  the  wood.  It  seemed  a  city  of  birds:  and 
in  the  morning,  hearing  them  all,  I  thought  of  the  noisy  early  markets. 
1  was  afraid  to  go  in  my  own  wood." 

She  was  using  the  language  they  had  both  of  them  invented.  Now  it 

was  a  1  her  own.  He  had  done  with  it.  She  did  not  mind  his  silence,  but 

was  always  dominant,  letting  him  see  her  wood.  As  they  came  along  a 

marshy  path  where  forget-me-nots  were  opening  in  a  rich  blue  drift: 

We  know  all  the  birds,  but  there  are  many  flowers  we  can't  find  out " 

thin?  WaS  ^  aPPCal  t0  hlm'  Wh°  had  kn0Wn  the  names  °f 

She  looked  dreamily  across  the  open  fields  that  slept  in  the  sun 
1  have  a  lover  as  well,  you  know,"  she  said,  with  assurance,  yet 

dropping  again  almost  into  the  intimate  tone. 
This  woke  in  him  the  spirit  to  fight  her. 
"I  think  I  met  him.  He  is  good-looking-also  in  Arcady." 
Without  answering,  she  turned  into  a  dark  path  that  led  up-hill,  where 

trie  trees  and  undergrowth  were  very  thick 

goZhi„ydd  dTyt''  She  S3id  ^  len§th'  "t0  "^  Vari°US  aItarS  to  Various 
"Ah  yes!"  he  agreed.  "To  whom  is  the  new  one?" 
There  are  no  old  ones,"  she  said.  "I  was  always  looking  for  this." 
And  whose  is  it?"  he  asked. 
"I  don't  know,"  she  said  looking  full  at  him 
"I'm  very  glad  for  your  sake,"  he  said,  "that  you  are  satisfied  " 

pause.       Ut  ma"  d°eSn,t  matter  S°  mUCh'"  She  said-  There  was  a 

"No!"  he  exclaimed,  astonished,  yet  recognizing  her  as  her  real  self 
It  ,s  ones  self  that  matters,"  she  said.  "Whether  one  is  being  one's 

own  self  and  serving  one's  own  God."  g 

There  was  silence   during  which  he  pondered.  The  path  was  almost 

flowerless,  gloomy.  At  the  side,  his  heels  sank  into  soft  clay. 

Ill 
He' looked  heery  ^  "'  ™  "^  *"  —  -*  *S  **■' 
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"Not  legally,  of  course,"  she  replied.  "But-actually." 
"To  the  keeper?"  he  said,  not  knowing  what  else  to  say. 
She  turned  to  him.  . 

"You  thought  I  could  not?"  she  said.  But  the  flush  was  deep  in  her 
cheek  and  throat,  for  all  her  assurance. 
Still  he  would  not  say  anything. 
"You  see"-she  was  making  an  effort  to  explain-1  had  to  understand 

"And  what  does  it  amount  to,  this  understanding?   he  asked. 

"A  very  great  deal-does  it  not  to  you?"  she  replied.  "One  is  free. 

"And  you  are  not  disappointed?" 

"Far  from  it!"  Her  tone  was  deep  and  sincere. 

"You  love  him?" 

"Yes,  I  love  him." 

"Good!"  he  said. 

This  silenced  her  for  a  while. 

"Here,  among  his  things,  I  love  him,"  she  said. 

His  conceit  would  not  let  him  be  silent. 

"It  needs  this  setting?"  he  asked. 

"It  does,"  she  cried.  "You  were  always  making  me  to  be  not  myselt. 

He  laughed  shortly.  . 

"But  is  it  a  matter  of  surroundings?"  he  said.  He  had  considered 

her  all  spirit. 

"I  am  like  a  plant,"  she  replied.  "I  can  only  grow  in  my  own  soil. 
They  came  to  a  place  where  the  undergrowth  shrank  away,  leaving 
a  bare,  brown  space,  pillared  with  the  brick-red  and  purplish  trunks  of 
pine  trees.  On  the  fringe,  hung  the  sombre  green  of  elder  trees  with 
flat  flowers  in  bud,  and  below  were  bright,  unfurling  pennons  of  fern. 
In  the  midst  of  the  bare  space  stood  a  keeper's  log  hut.  Pheasant-coops 
were  lying  about,  some  occupied  by  a  clucking  hen,  some  empty. 

Hilda  walked  over  the  brown  pine-needles  to  the  hut,  took  a  key  from 
among  the  eaves,  and  opened  the  door.  It  was  a  bare  wooden  place  with 
a  carpenter's  bench  and  form,  carpenter's  tools,  an  axe,  snares,  traps, 
some  skins  pegged  down,  everything  in  order.  Hilda  closed  the  door^ 
Syson  examined  the  weird  flat  coats  of  wild  animals,  that  were  pegged 
down  to  be  cured.  She  turned  some  knotch  in  the  side  wall,  and  dis- 
closed a  second,  small  apartment. 

"How  romantic!"  said  Syson. 

"Yes.  He  is  very  curious-he  has  some  of  a  wild  animal's  cunning-in 
a  nice  sense-and  he  is  inventive,  and  thoughtful-but  not  beyond  a  cer- 
tain point." 

She  pulled  back  a  dark  green  curtain.  The  apartment  was  occupied 
almost  entirely  by  a  large  couch  of  heather  and  bracken,  on  which 
was  an  ample  rabbit-skin  rug.  On  the  floor  were  patchwork  rugs  of  cat- 
skin,  and  a  red  calf-skin,  while  hanging  from  the  wall  were  other  furs. 
Hilda  took  down  one  which  she  put  on.  It  was  a  cloak  of  rabbit-skin  and 
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of  white  fur,  with  a  hood,  apparently  of  the  skins  of  stoats.  She  laughed 
at  Syson  from  out  of  this  barbaric  mantle,  saying: 

"What  do  you  think  of  it?" 

"Ah—!  I  congratulate  you  on  your  man,"  he  replied. 

"And  look!"  she  said. 

In  a  little  jar  on  a  shelf  were  some  sprays,  frail  and  white,  of  the  first 
honeysuckle. 

"They  will  scent  the  place  at  night,"  she  said. 

He  looked  round  curiously. 

"Where  does  he  come  short,  then?"  he  asked.  She  gazed  at  him  for  a 
few  moments.  Then,  turning  aside: 

"The  stars  aren't  the  same  with  him,"  she  said.  "You  could  make  them 
flash  and  quiver,  and  the  forget-me-nots  come  up  at  me  like  phos- 
phorescence. You  could  make  things  wonderful.  I  have  it  out— it  is  true. 
But  I  have  them  all  for  myself,  now." 

He  laughed,  saying: 

"After  all,  stars  and  forget-me-nots  are  only  luxuries.  You  ought  to 
make  poetry." 

"Aye,"  she  assented.  "But  I  have  them  all  now." 

Again  he  laughed  bitterly  at  her. 

She  turned  swiftly.  He  was  leaning  against  the  small  window  of  the 
tiny  obscure  room,  and  was  watching  her,  who  stood  in  the  doorway, 
still  cloaked  in  her  mantle.  His  cap  was  removed,  so  she  saw  his  face 
and  head  distinctly  in  the  dim  room.  His  black,  straight,  glossy  hair  was 
brushed  clean  back  from  his  brow.  His  black  eyes  were  watching  her, 
and  his  face,  that  was  clear  and  cream,  and  perfectly  smooth,  was  flick- 
ering. 

"We  are  very  different,"  she  said  bitterly. 

Again  he  laughed. 

"I  see  you  disapprove  of  me,"  he  said. 

"I  disapprove  of  what  you  have  become,"  she  said. 

"You  think  we  might"— he  glanced  at  the  hut— "have  been  like  this— 
you  and  I?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"You!  No;  never!  You  plucked  a  thing  and  looked  at  it  till  you  had 
found  out  all  you  wanted  to  know  about  it,  then  you  threw  it  away," 
she  said. 

"Did  I?"  he  asked.  "And  could  your  way  never  have  been  my  way?  I 
suppose  not." 

"Why  should  it?"  she  said.  "I  am  a  separate  being." 

"But  surely  two  people  sometimes  go  the  same  way,"  he  said. 

"You  took  me  away  from  myself,"  she  said. 

He  knew  he  had  mistaken  her,  had  taken  her  for  something  she  was 
not.  That  was  his  fault,  not  hers. 

"And  did  you  always  know?"  he  asked. 

"No-you  never  let  me  know.  You  bullied  me.  I  couldn't  help  myself.  I 
was  glad  when  you  left  me,  really." 
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"I  know  you  were,"  he  said.  But  his  face  went  paler,  almost  deathly 
luminous. 

"Yet,"  he  said,  "it  was  you  who  sent  me  the  way  I  have  gone." 

"I!"  she  exclaimed,  in  pride. 

"You  would  have  me  take  the  Grammar  School  scholarship— and  you 
would  have  me  foster  poor  little  Botell's  fervent  attachment  to  me,  till 
he  couldn't  live  without  me— and  because  Botell  was  rich  and  influential. 
You  triumphed  in  the  wine-merchant's  offer  to  send  me  to  Cambridge, 
to  befriend  his  only  child.  You  wanted  me  to  rise  in  the  world.  And  all 
the  time  you  were  sending  me  away  from  you— every  new  success  of 
mine  put  a  separation  between  us,  and  more  for  you  than  for  me.  You 
never  wanted  to  come  with  me:  you  wanted  just  to  send  me  to  see  what 
it  was  like.  I  believe  you  even  wanted  me  to  marry  a  lady.  You  wanted 
to  triumph  over  society  in  me." 

"And  I  am  responsible,"  she  said,  with  sarcasm. 

"I  distinguished  myself  to  satisfy  you,"  he  replied. 

"Ah!"  she  cried,  "you  always  wanted  change,  change,  like  a  child." 

"Very  well!  And  I  am  a  success,  and  I  know  it,  and  I  do  some  good 
work.  But— I  thought  you  were  different.  What  right  have  you  to  a 
man?" 

"What  do  you  want?"  she  said,  looking  at  him  with  wide,  fearful  eyes. 

He  looked  back  at  her,  his  eyes  pointed,  like  weapons. 

"Why,  nothing,"  he  laughed  shortly. 

There  was  a  rattling  at  the  outer  latch,  and  the  keeper  entered.  The 
woman  glanced  round,  but  remained  standing,  fur-cloaked,  in  the  inner 
doorway.  Syson  did  not  move. 

The  other  man  entered,  saw,  and  turned  away  without  speaking.  The 
two  also  were  silent. 

Pilbeam  attended  to  his  skins. 

"I  must  go,"  said  Syson. 

"Yes,"  she  replied. 

"Then  I  give  you  'To  our  vast  and  varying  fortunes.'"  He  lifted  his 
hand  in  pledge. 

'  'To  our  vast  and  varying  fortunes,' "  she  answered  gravely,  and 
speaking  in  cold  tones. 

"Arthur!"  she  said. 

The  keeper  pretended  not  to  hear.  Syson,  watching  keenly,  began  to 
smile.  The  woman  drew  herself  up. 

"Arthur!"  she  said  again,  with  a  curious  upward  inflection,  which 
warned  the  two  men  that  her  soul  was  trembling  on  a  dangerous  crisis. 

The  keeper  slowly  put  down  his  tool  and  came  to  her. 

"Yes,"  he  said. 

"I  wanted  to  introduce  you,"  she  said,  trembling. 

"I've  met  him  a'ready,"  said  the  keeper. 

"Have  you?  It  is  Addy,  Mr.  Syson,  whom  you  know  about.— This  is 
Arthur,  Mr.  Pilbeam,"  she  added,  turning  to  Syson.  The  latter  held  out 
his  hand  to  the  keeper,  and  they  shook  hands  in  silence. 
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"I'm  glad  to  have  met  you,"  said  Syson.  "We  drop  our  correspondence, 
Hilda?" 

"Why  need  we?"  she  asked. 

The  two  men  stood  at  a  loss. 

"Is  there  no  need?"  said  Syson. 

Still  she  was  silent. 

"It  is  as  you  will,"  she  said. 

They  went  all  three  together  down  the  gloomy  path. 

"  'Qu'il  etait  bleu,  le  ciel,  et  grand  l'espoir,'  "  quoted  Syson,  not  knowing 
what  to  say. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  she  said.  "Besides,  we  can't  walk  in  our  wild 
oats— we  never  sowed  any." 

Syson  looked  at  her.  He  was  startled  to  see  his  young  love,  his  nun,  his 
Botticelli  angel,  so  revealed.  It  was  he  who  had  been  the  fool.  He  and 
she  were  more  separate  than  any  two  strangers  could  be.  She  only 
wanted  to  keep  up  a  correspondence  with  him— and  he,  of  course,  wanted 
it  kept  up,  so  that  he  could  write  to  her,  like  Dante  to  some  Beatrice  who 
had  never  existed  save  in  the  man's  own  brain. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  path  she  left  him.  He  went  along  with  the  keeper, 
towards  the  open,  towards  the  gate  that  closed  on  the  wood.  The  two 
men  walked  almost  like  friends.  They  did  not  broach  the  subject  of 
their  thoughts. 

Instead  of  going  straight  to  the  high-road  gate,  Syson  went  along  the 
wood's  edge,  where  the  brook  spread  out  in  a  little  bog,  and  under  the 
alder  trees,  among  the  reeds,  great  yellow  stools  and  bosses  of  marigolds 
shone.  Threads  of  brown  water  trickled  by,  touched  with  gold  from  the 
flowers.  Suddenly  there  was  a  blue  flash  in  the  air,  as  a  kingfisher  passed. 

Syson  was  extraordinarily  moved.  He  climbed  the  bank  to  the  gorse 
bushes,  whose  sparks  of  blossom  had  not  yet  gathered  into  a  flame. 
Lying  on  the  dry  brown  turf,  he  discovered  sprigs  of  tiny  purple  milk- 
wort and  pink  spots  of  lousewort.  What  a  wonderful  world  it  was— 
marvellous,  forever  new.  He  felt  as  if  it  were  underground,  like  the 
fields  of  monotone  hell,  notwithstanding.  Inside  his  breast  was  a  pain 
like  a  wound.  He  remembered  the  poem  of  William  Morris,  where  in  the 
Chapel  of  Lyonesse  a  knight  lay  wounded,  with  the  truncheon  of  a  spear 
deep  in  his  breast,  lying  always  as  dead,  yet  did  not  die,  while  day  after 
day  the  coloured  sunlight  dipped  from  the  painted  window  across  the 
chancel,  and  passed  away.  He  knew  now  it  never  had  been  true,  that 
which  was  between  him  and  her,  not  for  a  moment.  The  truth  had  stood 
apart  all  the  time. 

Syson  turned  over.  The  air  was  full  of  the  sound  of  larks,  as  if  the 
sunshine  above  were  condensing  and  falling  in  a  shower.  Amid  this 
bright  sound,  voices  sounded  small  and  distinct. 

"But  if  he's  married,  an'  quite  willing  to  drop  it  off,  what  has  ter 
against  it?"  said  the  man's  voice. 

"I  don't  want  to  talk  about  it  now.  I  want  to  be  alone." 

Syson  looked  through  the  bushes.  Hilda  was  standing  in  the  wood, 
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near  the  gate.  The  man  was  in  the  field,  loitering  by  the  hedge,  and 
playing  with  the  bees  as  they  settled  on  the  white  bramble  flowers. 

There  was  silence  for  a  while,  in  which  Syson  imagined  her  will  among 
the  brightness  of  the  larks.  Suddenly  the  keeper  exclaimed  "Ah!"  and 
swore.  He  was  gripping  at  the  sleeve  of  his  coat,  near  the  shoulder. 
Then  he  pulled  off  his  jacket,  threw  it  on  the  ground,  and  absorbedly 
rolled  up  his  shirt  sleeve  right  to  the  shoulder. 

"Ah!"  he  said  vindictively,  as  he  picked  out  the  bee  and  flung  it  away. 
He  twisted  his  fine,  bright  arm,  peering  awkwardly  over  his  shoulder. 
"What  is  it?"  asked  Hilda. 
"A  bee— crawled  up  my  sleeve,"  he  answered. 
"Come  here  to  me,"  she  said. 

The  keeper  went  to  her,  like  a  sulky  boy.  She  took  his  arm  in  her 
hands. 

"Here  it  is— and  the  sting  left  in— poor  bee!" 

She  picked  out  the  sting,  put  her  mouth  to  his  arm,  and  sucked  away 
the  drop  of  poison.  As  she  looked  at  the  red  mark  her  mouth  had  made, 
and  at  his  arm,  she  said,  laughing: 

"That  is  the  reddest  kiss  you  will  ever  have." 

When  Syson  next  looked  up,  at  the  sound  of  voices,  he  saw  in  the 
shadow  the  keeper  with  his  mouth  on  the  throat  of  his  beloved,  whose 
head  was  thrown  back,  and  whose  hair  had  fallen,  so  that  one  rough 
rope  of  dark  brown  hair  hung  across  his  bare  arm. 

"No,"  the  woman  answered.  "I  am  not  upset  because  he's  gone.  You 
won't  understand.  .  .  ." 

Syson  could  not  distinguish  what  the  man  said.  Hilda  replied,  clear 
and  distinct: 

"You  know  I  love  you.  He  has  gone  quite  out  of  my  life— don't  trouble 
about  him.  .  .    "  He  kissed  her,  murmuring.  She  laughed  hollowly. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  indulgent.  "We  will  be  married,  we  will  be  married. 
But  not  just  yet."  He  spoke  to  her  again.  Syson  heard  nothing  for  a 
time.  Then  she  said: 

"You  must  go  home,  now,  dear— you  will  get  no  sleep." 
Again  was  heard  the  murmur  of  the  keeper's  voice,  troubled  by  fear 
and  passion. 

"But  why  should  we  be  married  at  once?"  she  said.  "What  more  would 
you  have,  by  being  married?  It  is  most  beautiful  as  it  is." 

At  last  he  pulled  on  his  coat  and  departed.  She  stood  at  the  gate, 
not  watching  him,  but  looking  over  the  sunny  country. 

When  at  last  she  had  gone,  Syson  also  departed,  going  back  to  town. 


The 
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AND    AFTER    ALL    THE    WEATHER    WAS 

ideal.  They  could  not  have  had  a  more 
katberine  mansfield        perfect  day  for  a  garden-party  if  they 

had  ordered  it.  Windless,  warm,  the  sky 
without  a  cloud.  Only  the  blue  was 
veiled  with  a  haze  of  light  gold,  as  it  is 
sometimes  in  early  summer.  The  gar- 
dener had  been  up  since  dawn,  mowing 
the  lawns  and  sweeping  them,  until  the 
grass  and  the  dark  flat  rosettes  where 
the  daisy  plants  had  been  seemed  to 
shine.  As  for  the  roses,  you  could  not 

udrQGIl-  help  feeling  they  understood  that  roses 
are  the  only  flowers  that  impress  people 
at  garden-parties;  the  only  flowers  that 
everybody  is  certain  of  knowing.  Hun- 
dreds, yes,  literally  hundreds,  had  come 
out  in  a  single  night;  the  green  bushes 
bowed  down  as  though  they  had  been 
visited  by  archangels. 

Breakfast  was  not  yet  over  before  the 
men  came  to  put  up  the  marquee. 

"Where  do  you  want  the  marquee  put,  mother?" 

"My  dear  child,  it's  no  use  asking  me.  I'm  determined  to  leave  everv- 

£2£l^^    year* Forget  l  am  your  mother- Treat  me  as  an 

heftMei?  f°Ulin0t  £°SSibly  f °  and  SUpervise  the  men'  She  ha<*  washed 
her  hair  before  breakfast,  and  she  sat  drinking  her  coffee  in  a  green 

toban,  with  a  dark  wet  curl  stamped  on  each  cheek.  Jose,  the  butterfly, 

always  came  down  in  a  silk  petticoat  and  a  kimono  jacket.  * 

You  11  have  to  go,  Laura;  you're  the  artistic  one  " 

,ntenLT\fleW'  StiU  h°ld^ng  h6r  Piece  °f  bread-and-butter.  It's 
so  delicious  to  have  an  excuse  for  eating  out  of  doors,  and  besides   she 

StL^efe.^  ^  aWs  ^  ^  ^ld  d°  *  -  ^5 

J™  *  thf  shut-sleeves  stood  grouped  together  on  the  garden 

C^  Tned  StTeS  rer6d  With  r°lls  of  c™™,  and  they  had 
big  toolbags  slung  on  their  backs.  They  looked  impress!™.  Laura  wished 
now  tha  she  had  not  got  the  bread-and-butter,  but  there  was  nowhere 
to  put  it,  and  she  couldn't  possibly  throw  it  away.  She  blusheT  and 
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tried  to  look  severe  and  even  a  little  bit  short-sighted  as  she  came  up 
to  them. 

"Good  morning,"  she  said,  copying  her  mother's  voice.  But  that  sounded 
so  fearfully  affected  that  she  was  ashamed,  and  stammered  like  a  little 
girl,  "Oh— er— have  you  come— is  it  about  the  marquee?" 

"That's  right,  miss,"  said  the  tallest  of  the  men,  a  lanky,  freckled 
fellow,  and  he  shifted  his  tool-bag,  knocked  back  his  straw  hat  and 
smiled  down  at  her.  "That's  about  it." 

His  smile  was  so  easy,  so  friendly  that  Laura  recovered.  What  nice 
eyes  he  had,  small,  but  such  a  dark  blue!  And  now  she  looked  at  the 
others,  they  were  smiling  too.  "Cheer  up,  we  won't  bite,"  their  smile 
seemed  to  say.  How  very  nice  workmen  were!  And  what  a  beautiful 
morning!  She  mustn't  mention  the  morning;  she  must  be  business-like. 
The  marquee. 

"Well,  what  about  the  lily-lawn?  Would  that  do?" 

And  she  pointed  to  the  lily-lawn  with  the  hand  that  didn't  hold  the 
bread-and-butter.  They  turned,  they  stared  in  the  direction.  A  little  fat 
chap  thrust  out  his  under-lip,  and  the  tall  fellow  frowned. 

"I  don't  fancy  it,"  said  he.  "Not  conspicuous  enough.  You  see,  with  a 
thing  like  a  marquee,"  and  he  turned  to  Laura  in  his  easy  way,  "you 
want  to  put  it  somewhere  where  it'll  give  you  a  bang  slap  in  the  eye, 
if  you  follow  me." 

Laura's  upbringing  made  her  wonder  for  a  moment  whether  it  was 
quite  respectful  of  a  workman  to  talk  to  her  of  bangs  slap  in  the  eye. 
But  she  did  quite  follow  him. 

"A  corner  of  the  tennis-court,"  she  suggested.  "But  the  band's  going 
to  be  in  one  corner." 

"H'm,  going  to  have  a  band,  are  you?"  said  another  of  the  workmen. 
He  was  pale.  He  had  a  haggard  look  as  his  dark  eyes  scanned  the  tennis- 
court.  What  was  he  thinking? 

"Only  a  very  small  band,"  said  Laura  gently.  Perhaps  he  wouldn't 
mind  so  much  if  the  band  was  quite  small.  But  the  tall  fellow  interrupted. 

"Look  here,  miss,  that's  the  place.  Against  those  trees.  Over  there. 
That'll  do  fine." 

Against  the  karakas.  Then  the  karaka-trees  would  be  hidden.  And  they 
were  so  lovely,  with  their  broad,  gleaming  leaves,  and  their  clusters  of 
yellow  fruit.  They  were  like  trees  you  imagined  growing  on  a  desert 
island,  proud,  solitary,  lifting  their  leaves  and  fruits  to  the  sun  in  a 
kind  of  silent  splendour.  Must  they  be  hidden  by  a  marquee? 

They  must.  Already  the  men  had  shouldered  their  staves  and  were 
making  for  the  place.  Only  the  tall  fellow  was  left.  He  bent  down, 
pinched  a  sprig  of  lavender,  put  his  thumb  and  forefinger  to  his  nose  and 
snuffed  up  the  smell.  When  Laura  saw  that  gesture  she  forgot  all  about 
the  karakas  in  her  wonder  at  him  caring  for  things  like  that— caring  for 
the  smell  of  lavender.  How  many  men  that  she  knew  would  have  done 
such  a  thing?  Oh,  how  extraordinarily  nice  workmen  were,  she  thought. 
Why  couldn't  she  have  workmen  for  friends  rather  than  the  silly  boys 
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she  danced  with  and  who  came  to  Sunday  night  supper?  She  would  get 
on  much  better  with  men  like  these. 

It's  all  the  fault,  she  decided,  as  the  tall  fellow  drew  something  on  the 
back  of  an  envelope,  something  that  was  to  be  looped  up  or  left  to  hang, 
of  these  absurd  class  distinctions.  Well,  for  her  part,  she  didn't  feel  them. 
Not  a  bit,  not  an  atom.  .  .  .  And  now  there  came  the  chock-chock  of 
wooden  hammers.  Some  one  whistled,  some  one  sang  out,  "Are  you  right 
there,  matey?"  "Matey!"  The  friendliness  of  it,  the— the— Just  to  prove 
how  happy  she  was,  just  to  show  the  tall  fellow  how  at  home  she  felt, 
and  how  she  despised  stupid  conventions,  Laura  took  a  big  bite  of  her 
bread-and-butter  as  she  stared  at  the  little  drawing.  She  felt  just  like  a 
work-girl. 

"Laura,  Laura,  where  are  you?  Telephone,  Laura!"  a  voice  cried  from 
the  house. 

"Coming!"  Away  she  skimmed,  over  the  lawn,  up  the  path,  up  the  steps, 
across  the  veranda,  and  into  the  porch.  In  the  hall  her  father  and  Laurie 
were  brushing  their  hats  ready  to  go  to  the  office. 

"I  say,  Laura,"  said  Laurie  very  fast,  "you  might  just  give  a  squiz  at 
my  coat  before  this  afternoon.  See  if  it  wants  pressing." 

"I  will,"  said  she.  Suddenly  she  couldn't  stop  herself.  She  ran  at  Laurie 
and  gave  him  a  small  quick  squeeze.  "Oh,  I  do  love  parties,  don't  you?" 
gasped  Laura. 

"Ra-ther,"  said  Laurie's  warm,  boyish  voice,  and  he  squeezed  his 
sister  too,  and  gave  her  a  gentle  push.  "Dash  off  to  the  telephone,  old 
girl." 

The  telephone.  "Yes,  yes;  oh  yes.  Kitty?  Good  morning,  dear.  Come  to 
lunch?  Do,  dear.  Delighted  of  course.  It  will  only  be  a  very  scratch  meal 
—just  the  sandwich  crusts  and  broken  meringue-shells  and  what's  left 
over.  Yes,  isn't  it  a  perfect  morning?  Your  white?  Oh,  I  certainly  should. 
One  moment— hold  the  line.  Mother's  calling."  And  Laura  sat  back. 
"What,  Mother?  Can't  hear." 

Mrs.  Sheridan's  voice  floated  down  the  stairs.  "Tell  her  to  wear  that 
sweet  hat  she  had  on  last  Sunday." 

"Mother  says  you're  to  wear  that  sweet  hat  you  had  on  last  Sunday. 
Good.  One  o'clock.  Bye-bye." 

Laura  put  back  the  receiver,  flung  her  arms  over  her  head,  took  a 
deep  breath,  stretched  and  let  them  fall.  "Huh,"  she  sighed,  and  the 
moment  after  the  sigh  she  sat  up  quickly.  She  was  still,  listening.  All 
the  doors  in  the  house  seemed  to  be  open.  The  house  was  alive  with  soft, 
quick  steps  and  running  voices.  The  green  baize  door  that  led  to  the 
kitchen  regions  swung  open  and  shut  with  a  muffled  thud.  And  now  there 
came  a  long,  chuckling  absurd  sound.  It  was  the  heavy  piano  being 
moved  on  its  still  castors.  But  the  air!  If  you  stopped  to  notice,  was  the 
air  always  like  this?  Little  faint  winds  were  playing  chase,  in  at  the 
tops  of  the  windows,  out  at  the  doors.  And  there  were  two  tiny  spots  of 
sun,  one  on  the  inkpot,  one  on  a  silver  photograph  frame,  playing  too. 
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Darling  little  spots.  Especially  the  one  on  the  inkpot  lid.  It  was  quite 
warm.  A  warm  little  silver  star.  She  could  have  kissed  it. 

The  front  door  bell  pealed,  and  there  sounded  the  rustle  of  Sadie's 
print  skirt  on  the  stairs.  A  man's  voice  murmured;  Sadie  answered,  care- 
less, "I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  Wait.  I'll  ask  Mrs.  Sheridan." 

"What  is  it,  Sadie?"  Laura  came  into  the  hall. 

"It's  the  florist,  Miss  Laura." 

It  was,  indeed.  There,  just  inside  the  door,  stood  a  wide  shallow  tray 
full  of  pots  of  pink  lilies.  No  other  kind.  Nothing  but  lilies— canna  lilies, 
big  pink  flowers,  wide  open,  radiant,  almost  frighteningly  alive  on  bright 
crimson  stems. 

"O-oh,  Sadie!"  said  Laura,  and  the  sound  was  like  a  little  moan.  She 
crouched  down  as  if  to  warm  herself  at  that  blaze  of  lilies;  she  felt  they 
were  in  her  fingers,  on  her  lips,  growing  in  her  breast. 

"It's  some  mistake,"  she  said  faintly.  "Nobody  ever  ordered  so  many. 
Sadie,  go  and  find  mother." 

But  at  that  moment  Mrs.  Sheridan  joined  them. 

"It's  quite  right,"  she  said  calmly.  "Yes,  I  ordered  them.  Aren't  they 
lovely?"  She  pressed  Laura's  arm.  "I  was  passing  the  shop  yesterday, 
and  I  saw  them  in  the  window.  And  I  suddenly  thought  for  once  in  my 
life  I  shall  have  enough  canna  lilies.  The  garden-party  will  be  a  good 
excuse." 

"But  I  thought  you  said  you  didn't  mean  to  interfere,"  said  Laura. 
Sadie  had  gone.  The  florist's  man  was  still  outside  at  his  van.  She  put 
her  arm  round  her  mother's  neck  and  gently,  very  gently,  she  bit  her 
mother's  ear. 

"My  darling  child,  you  wouldn't  like  a  logical  mother,  would  you? 
Don't  do  that.  Here's  the  man." 

He  carried  more  lilies  still,  another  whole  tray. 

"Bank  them  up,  just  inside  the  door,  on  both  sides  of  the  porch,  please," 
said  Mrs.  Sheridan.  "Don't  you  agree,  Laura?" 

"Oh,  I  do,  mother." 

In  the  drawing-room  Meg,  Jose  and  good  little  Hans  had  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  moving  the  piano. 

"Now,  if  we  put  this  chesterfield  against  the  wall  and  move  everything 
out  of  the  room  except  the  chairs,  don't  you  think?" 

"Quite." 

"Hans,  move  these  tables  into  the  smoking-room,  and  bring  a  sweeper 
to  take  these  marks  off  the  carpet  and— one  moment,  Hans—"  Jose  loved 
giving  orders  to  the  servants,  and  they  loved  obeying  her.  She  always 
made  them  feel  they  were  taking  part  in  some  drama.  "Tell  mother  and 
Miss  Laura  to  come  here  at  once." 

"Very  good,  Miss  Jose." 

She  turned  to  Meg.  "I  want  to  hear  what  the  piano  sounds  like,  just  in 
case  I'm  asked  to  sing  this  afternoon.  Let's  try  over  'This  Life  is  Weary.' " 

Pom!  Ta-ta-ta  Tee—tal  The  piano  burst  out  so  passionately  that  Jose's 
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face  changed.  She  clasped  her  hands.  She  looked  mournfully  and  enig- 
matically at  her  mother  and  Laura  as  they  came  in. 

This  Life  is  Wee-ary, 

A  Tear— a  Sigh. 

A  Love  that  Chan-ges, 

This  Life  is  Wee-ary, 
A  Tear-a  Sigh. 
A  Love  that  Chan-ges, 
And  then  .   .   .  Good-bye! 

But  at  the  word  "Good-bye,"  and  although  the  piano  sounded  more 
desperate  than  ever,  her  face  broke  into  a  brilliant,  dreadfully  unsym- 
pathetic smile. 

"Aren't  I  in  good  voice,  mummy?"  she  beamed. 

This  Life  is  Wee-ary, 
Hope  comes  to  Die. 
A  Dream— a  Wa-kening. 

But  now  Sadie  interrupted  them.  "What  is  it,  Sadie?" 

"If  you  please,  mm,  cook  says  have  you  got  the  flags  for  the  sand- 
wiches?" 

"The  flags  for  the  sandwiches,  Sadie?"  echoed  Mrs.  Sheridan  dreamily. 
And  the  children  knew  by  her  face  that  she  hadn't  got  them.  "Let  me  see." 
And  she  said  to  Sadie  firmly,  "Tell  cook  I'll  let  her  have  them  in  ten 
minutes." 

Sadie  went. 

"Now  Laura,"  said  her  mother  quickly.  "Come  with  me  into  the  smok- 
ing-room. I've  got  the  names  somewhere  on  the  back  of  an  envelope. 
You'll  have  to  write  them  out  for  me.  Meg,  go  upstairs  this  minute  and 
take  that  wet  thing  off  your  head.  Jose,  run  and  finish  dressing  this  in- 
stant. Do  you  hear  me,  children,  or  shall  I  have  to  tell  your  father  when 
he  comes  home  to-night?  And— and,  Jose,  pacify  cook  if  you  do  go  into 
the  kitchen,  will  you?  I'm  terrified  of  her  this  morning." 

The  envelope  was  found  at  last  behind  the  dining-room  clock,  though 
how  it  got  there  Mrs.  Sheridan  could  not  imagine. 

"One  of  you  children  must  have  stolen  it  out  of  my  bag,  because  I 
remember  vividly— cream  cheese  and  lemon-curd.  Have  you  done  that?" 

"Yes." 

"Egg  and—"  Mrs.  Sheridan  held  the  envelope  away  from  her.  "It  looks 
like  mice.  It  can't  be  mice,  can  it?" 

"Olive,  pet,"  said  Laura,  looking  over  her  shoulder. 

"Yes,  of  course,  olive.  What  a  horrible  combination  it  sounds.  Egg  and 
olive." 

They  were  finished  at  last,  and  Laura  took  them  off  to  the  kitchen. 
She  found  Jose  there  pacifying  the  cook,  who  did  not  look  at  all  terri- 
fying. 

"I  have  never  seen  such  exquisite  sandwiches,"  said  Jose's  rapturous 
voice.  "How  many  kinds  did  you  say  there  were,  cook?  Fifteen?" 
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"Fifteen,  Miss  Jose." 

"Well,  cook,  I  congratulate  you." 

Cook  swept  up  crusts  with  a  long  sandwich  knife,  and  smiled  broadly. 

"Godber's  has  come,"  announced  Sadie,  issuing  out  of  the  pantry.  She 
had  seen  the  man  pass  the  window. 

That  meant  the  cream  puffs  had  come.  Godber's  were  famous  for  their 
cream  puffs.  Nobody  ever  thought  of  making  them  at  home. 

"Bring  them  in  and  put  them  on  the  table,  my  girl,"  ordered  cook. 

Sadie  brought  them  in  and  went  back  to  the  door.  Of  course  Laura 
and  Jose  were  far  too  grown-up  to  really  care  about  such  things.  All  the 
same,  they  couldn't  help  agreeing  that  the  puffs  looked  very  attractive. 
Very.  Cook  began  arranging  them,  shaking  off  the  extra  icing  sugar. 

"Don't  they  carry  one  back  to  all  one's  parties?"  said  Laura. 

"I  suppose  they  do,"  said  practical  Jose,  who  never  liked  to  be  carried 
back.  "They  look  beautifully  light  and  feathery,  I  must  say." 

"Have  one  each,  my  dears,"  said  cook  in  her  comfortable  voice.  "Yer  ma 
won't  know." 

Oh,  impossible.  Fancy  cream  puffs  so  soon  after  breakfast.  The  very 
idea  made  one  shudder.  All  the  same,  two  minutes  later  Jose  and  Laura 
were  licking  their  fingers  with  that  absorbed  inward  look  that  only  comes 
from  whipped  cream. 

"Let's  go  into  the  garden,  out  by  the  back  way,"  suggested  Laura.  "I 
want  to  see  how  the  men  are  getting  on  with  the  marquee.  They're  such 
awfully  nice  men." 

But  the  back  door  was  blocked  by  cook,  Sadie,  Godber's  man  and 
Hans. 

Something  had  happened. 

"Tuk-tuk-tuk,"  clucked  cook  like  an  agitated  hen.  Sadie  had  her  hand 
clapped  to  her  cheek  as  though  she  had  toothache.  Hans's  face  was 
screwed  up  in  the  effort  to  understand.  Only  Godber's  man  seemed  to  be 
enjoying  himself;  it  was  story. 

"What's  the  matter?  What's  happened?" 

"There's  been  a  horrible  accident,"  said  Cook.  "A  man  killed." 

"A  man  killed!  Where?  How?  When?" 

But  Godber's  man  wasn't  going  to  have  his  story  snatched  from  under 
his  very  nose. 

"Know  those  little  cottages  just  below  here,  miss?"  Know  them?  Of 
course,  she  knew  them.  "Well,  there's  a  young  chap  living  there,  name  of 
Scott,  a  carter.  His  horse  shied  at  a  traction-engine,  corner  of  Hawke 
Street  this  morning,  and  he  was  thrown  out  on  the  back  of  his  head. 
Killed." 

"Dead!"  Laura  stared  at  Godber's  man. 

"Dead  when  they  picked  him  up,"  said  Godber's  man  with  relish.  "They 
were  taking  the  body  home  as  I  come  up  here."  And  he  said  to  the  cook, 
"He's  left  a  wife  and  five  little  ones." 

"Jose,  come  here."  Laura  caught  hold  of  her  sister's  sleeve  and  dragged 
her  through  the  kitchen  to  the  other  side  of  the  green  baize  door.  There 
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she  paused  and  leaned  against  it.  "Jose!"  she  said,  horrified,  "however 
are  we  going  to  stop  everything?" 

"Stop  everything,  Laura!"  cried  Jose  in  astonishment.  "What  do  you 
mean?" 

"Stop  the  garden-party,  of  course."  Why  did  Jose  pretend? 

But  Jose  was  still  more  amazed.  "Stop  the  garden-party?  My  dear 
Laura,  don't  be  so  absurd.  Of  course  we  can't  do  anything  of  the  kind. 
Nobody  expects  us  to.  Don't  be  so  extravagant." 

"But  we  can't  possibly  have  a  garden-party  with  a  man  dead  just  out- 
side the  front  gate." 

That  really  was  extravagant,  for  the  little  cottages  were  in  a  lane  to 
themselves  at  the  very  bottom  of  a  steep  rise  that  led  up  to  the  house. 
A  broad  road  ran  between.  True,  they  were  far  too  near.  They  were  the 
greatest  possible  eyesore,  and  they  had  no  right  to  be  in  that  neighbour- 
hood at  all.  They  were  little  mean  dwellings  painted  a  chocolate  brown. 
In  the  garden  patches  there  was  nothing  but  cabbage  stalks,  sick  hens 
and  tomato  cans.  The  very  smoke  coming  out  of  their  chimneys  was 
poverty-stricken.  Little  rags  and  shreds  of  smoke,  so  unlike  the  great 
silvery  plumes  that  uncurled  from  the  Sheridans'  chimneys.  Washer- 
women lived  in  the  lane  and  sweeps  and  a  cobbler,  and  a  man  whose 
house-front  was  studded  all  over  with  minute  bird-cages.  Children 
swarmed.  When  the  Sheridans  were  little  they  were  forbidden  to  set  foot 
there  because  of  the  revolting  language  and  of  what  they  might  catch. 
But  since  they  were  grown  up,  Laura  and  Laurie  on  their  prowls  some- 
times walked  through.  It  was  disgusting  and  sordid.  They  came  out  with 
a  shudder.  But  still  one  must  go  everywhere;  one  must  see  everything. 
So  through  they  went. 

"And  just  think  of  what  the  band  would  sound  like  to  that  poor 
woman,"  said  Laura. 

"Oh,  Laura!"  Jose  began  to  be  seriously  annoyed.  "If  you're  going 
to  stop  a  band  playing  every  time  some  one  has  an  accident,  you'll  lead 
a  very  strenuous  life.  I'm  every  bit  as  sorry  about  it  as  you.  I  feel  just  as 
sympathetic."  Her  eyes  hardened.  She  looked  at  her  sister  just  as  she 
used  to  when  they  were  little  arid  fighting  together.  "You  won't  bring  a 
drunken  workman  back  to  life  by  being  sentimental,"  she  said  softly. 

"Drunk!  Who  said  he  was  drunk?"  Laura  turned  furiously  on  Jose.  She 
said,  just  as  they  had  used  to  say  on  those  occasions,  "I'm  going  straight 
up  to  tell  mother." 

"Do  dear,"  cooed  Jose. 

"Mother,  can  I  come  into  your  room?"  Laura  turned  the  big  glass  door- 
knob. 

"Of  course,  child.  Why,  what's  the  matter?  What's  given  you  such  a 
colour?"  And  Mrs.  Sheridan  turned  round  from  her  dressing-table.  She 
was  trying  on  a  new  hat. 

"Mother,  a  man's  been  killed,"  began  Laura. 

"Not  in  the  garden?"  interrupted  her  mother. 
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"No  no!" 

"Oh,  what  a  fright  you  gave  me!"  Mrs.  Sheridan  sighed  with  relief, 
and  took  off  the  big  hat  and  held  it  on  her  knees. 

"But  listen,  mother,"  said  Laura.  Breathless,  half-choking,  she  told  the 
dreadful  story.  "Of  course,  we  can't  have  our  party,  can  we?"  she  pleaded. 
"The  band  and  everybody  arriving.  They'd  hear  us,  mother;  they're 
nearly  neighbours!" 

To  Laura's  astonishment  her  mother  behaved  just  like  Jose;  it  was 
harder  to  bear  because  she  seemed  amused.  She  refused  to  take  Laura 
seriously. 

"But,  my  dear  child,  use  your  common  sense.  It's  only  by  accident 
we've  heard  of  it.  If  some  one  had  died  there  normally— and  I  can't 
understand  how  they  keep  alive  in  those  poky  little  holes— we  should  still 
be  having  our  party,  shouldn't  we?" 

Laura  had  to  say  "yes"  to  that,  but  she  felt  it  was  all  wrong.  She  sat 
down  on  her  mother's  sofa  and  pinched  the  cushion  frill. 

"Mother,  isn't  it  really  terribly  heartless  of  us?"  she  asked. 

"Darling!"  Mrs.  Sheridan  got  up  and  came  over  to  her,  carrying  the 
hat.  Before  Laura  could  stop  her  she  had  popped  it  on.  "My  child!"  said 
her  mother,  "the  hat  is  yours.  It's  made  for  you.  It's  much  too  young 
for  me.  I  have  never  seen  you  look  such  a  picture.  Look  at  yourself!" 
And  she  held  up  her  hand-mirror. 

"But,  mother,"  Laura  began  again.  She  couldn't  look  at  herself;  she 
turned  aside. 

This  time  Mrs.  Sheridan  lost  patience  just  as  Jose  had  done. 

"You  are  being  very  absurd,  Laura,"  she  said  coldly.  "People  like  that 
don't  expect  sacrifices  from  us.  And  it's  not  very  sympathetic  to  spoil 
everybody's  enjoyment  as  you're  doing  now." 

"I  don't  understand,"  said  Laura,  and  she  walked  quickly  out  of  the 
room  into  her  own  bedroom.  There,  quite  by  chance,  the  first  thing  she 
saw  was  this  charming  girl  in  the  mirror,  in  her  black  hat  rimmed  with 
gold  daisies,  and  a  long  black  velvet  ribbon.  Never  had  she  imagined  she 
could  look  like  that.  Is  mother  right?  she  thought.  And  now  she  hoped 
her  mother  was  right.  Am  I  being  extravagant?  Perhaps  it  was  extrava- 
gant. Just  for  a  moment  she  had  another  glimpse  of  that  poor  woman  and 
those  little  children,  and  the  body  being  carried  into  the  house.  But  it 
all  seemed  blurred,  unreal,  like  a  picture  in  the  newspaper.  I'll  remember 
it  again  after  the  party's  over,  she  decided.  And  somehow  that  seemed 
quite  the  best  plan.  .  .  . 

Lunch  was  over  by  half -past  one.  By  half -past  two  they  were  all  ready 
for  the  fray.  The  green-coated  band  had  arrived  and  was  established 
in  a  corner  of  the  tennis-court. 

"My  dear!"  trilled  Kitty  Maitland,  "aren't  they  too  like  frogs  for  words? 
You  ought  to  have  arranged  them  round  the  pond  with  the  conductor  in 
the  middle  on  a  leaf." 

Laurie  arrived  and  hailed  them  on  his  way  to  dress.  At  the  sight  of 
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him  Laura  remembered  the  accident  again.  She  wanted  to  tell  him.  If 
Laurie  agreed  with  the  others,  then  it  was  bound  to  be  all  right.  And 
she  followed  him  into  the  hall. 

"Laurie!" 

"Hallo!"  He  was  half-way  upstairs,  but  when  he  turned  round  and  saw 
Laura  he  suddenly  puffed  out  his  cheeks  and  goggled  his  eyes  at  her. 
"My  word,  Laura!  You  do  look  stunning,"  said  Laurie.  "What  an  abso- 
lutely topping  hat!" 

Laura  said  faintly  "Is  it?"  and  smiled  up  at  Laurie,  and  didn't  tell  him 
after  all. 

Soon  after  that  people  began  coming  in  streams.  The  band  struck  up; 
the  hired  waiters  ran  from  the  house  to  the  marquee.  Wherever  you 
looked  there  were  couples  strolling,  bending  to  the  flowers,  greeting, 
moving  on  over  the  lawn.  They  were  like  bright  birds  that  had  alighted 
in  the  Sheridans'  garden  for  this  one  afternoon,  on  their  way  to-where? 
Ah,  what  happiness  it  is  to  be  with  people  who  all  are  happy,  to  press 
hands,  press  cheeks,  smile  into  eyes. 

"Darling  Laura,  how  well  you  look!" 

"What  a  becoming  hat,  child!" 

"Laura,  you  look  quite  Spanish.  I've  never  seen  you  look  so  striking." 

And  Laura,  glowing,  answered  softly,  "Have  you  had  tea?  Won't  you 
have  an  ice?  The  passion-fruit  ices  really  are  rather  special."  She  ran 
to  her  father  and  begged  him.  "Daddy  darling,  can't  the  band  have 
something  to  drink?" 

And  the  perfect  afternoon  slowly  ripened,  slowly  faded,  slowly  its 
petals  closed. 

"Never  a  more  delightful  garden-party  .  .  ." 

"The  greatest  success  .  .  ."  "Quite  the  most  .  .  ." 

Laura  helped  her  mother  with  the  good-byes.  They  stood  side  by  side 
in  the  porch  till  it  was  all  over. 

"All  over,  all  over,  thank  heaven,"  said  Mrs.  Sheridan. 

"Round  up  the  others,  Laura.  Let's  go  and  have  some  fresh  coffee.  I'm 
exhausted.  Yes,  it's  been  very  successful.  But  oh,  these  parties,  these 
parties!  Why  will  you  children  insist  on  giving  parties!"  And  they  all 
of  them  sat  down  in  the  deserted  marquee. 

"Have  a  sandwich,  daddy  dear.  I  wrote  the  flag." 

"Thanks."  Mr.  Sheridan  took  a  bite  and  the  sandwich  was  gone.  He 
took  another.  "I  suppose  you  didn't  hear  of  a  beastly  accident  that  hap- 
pened to-day?"  he  said. 

"My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Sheridan,  holding  up  her  hand,  "we  did.  It  nearly 
ruined  the  party,  Laura  insisted  we  should  put  it  off." 

"Oh,  mother!"  Laura  didn't  want  to  be  teased  about  it. 

"It  was  a  horrible  affair  all  the  same,"  said  Mr.  Sheridan.  "The  chap  was 
married  too.  Lived  just  below  in  the  lane,  and  leaves  a  wife  and  half  a 
dozen  kiddies,  so  they  say." 

An  awkward  little  silence  fell.  Mrs.  Sheridan  fidgeted  with  her  cup. 
Really,  it  was  very  tactless  of  father  .  .  . 
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Suddenly  she  looked  up.  There  on  the  table  were  all  those  sandwiches, 
cakes,  puffs,  all  uneaten,  all  going  to  be  wasted.  She  had  one  of  her 

brilliant  ideas.  ,  ,   ,  „__„ 

"I  know,"  she  said.  "Let's  make  up  a  basket.  Lets  send  that  poor  crea- 
ture some  of  this  perfectly  good  food.  At  any  rate,  it  will  be  the  greatest 
treat  for  the  children.  Don't  you  agree?  And  she's  sure  to  have  neighbours 
calling  in  and  so  on.  What  a  point  to  have  it  all  ready  prepared.  Laura! 
She  jumped  up.  "Get  me  the  big  basket  out  of  the  fairs  cupboard. 

"But  mother,  do  you  really  think  it's  a  good  idea?    said  Laura. 

Again,  how  curious,  she  seemed  to  be  different  from  them  all.  To  take 
scraps  from  their  party.  Would  the  poor  woman  really  like  that? 

"Of  course!  What's  the  matter  with  you  to-day?  An  hour  or  two  ago 
vou  were  insisting  on  us  being  sympathetic,  and  now-" 

Oh,  well!  Laura  ran  for  the  basket.  It  was  filled,  it  was  heaped  by  her 

m"^Take  it  yourself,  darling,"  said  she.  "Run  down  just  as  you  are.  No, 
wait,  take  the  arum  lilies  too.  People  of  that  class  are  so  impressed  by 

arum  lilies."  , 

"The  stems  will  ruin  her  lace  frock,"  said  practical  Jose. 

So  they  would.  Just  in  time.  "Only  the  basket,  then.  And,  Laura!  -her 
mother  followed  her  out  of  the  marquee-"don't  on  any  account- 
"What,  mother?"  ,  _T    ..     .  _ 

No,  better  not  put  such  ideas  into  the  child's  head!    Nothing!  Run 

1  K  was  just  growing  dusky  as  Laura  shut  their  garden  gates.  A  big  dog 
ran  by  like  a  shadow.  The  road  gleamed  white,  and  down  below  in  the 
hollow  the  little  cottages  were  in  deep  shade.  How  quiet  it  seemed  after 
the  afternoon.  Here  she  was  going  down  the  hill  to  somewhere  where  a 
man  lay  dead,  and  she  couldn't  realize  it.  Why  couldnt  she?  She  stopped 
a  minute.  And  it  seemed  to  her  that  kisses,  voices  tinkling  spoons, 
laughter,  the  smell  of  crushed  grass  were  somehow  inside  her.  She  had  no 
room  for  anything  else.  How  strange!  She  looked  up  at  thepale  sky, 
and  all  she  thought  was,  "Yes,  it  was  the  most  successful  party. 

Now  the  broad  road  was  crossed.  The  lane  began,  smoky  and  dark. 
Women  in  shawls  and  men's  tweed  caps  hurried  by.  Men  hung  over  the 
palings;  the  children  played  in  the  doorways.  A  low  hum  came  from  the 
mean  little  cottages.  In  some  of  them  there  was  a  flicker  of  light,  and  a 
shadow,  crab-like,  moved  across  the  window.  Laura  bent  her  head  and 
hurried  on.  She  wished  now  she  had  put  on  a  coat.  How  her  frock  shone 
And  the  big  hat  with  the  velvet  streamer-if  only  it  was  another  hat! 
Were  the  people  looking  at  her?  They  must  be.  It  was  a  mistake  to  have 
come;  she  knew  all  along  it  was  a  mistake.  Should  she  go  back  even  now? 
No  too  late.  This  was  the  house.  It  must  be.  A  dark  knot  of  people 
stood  outside.  Beside  the  gate  an  old,  old  woman  with  a  crutch  sat  m  a 
chair,  watching.  She  had  her  feet  on  a  newspaper.  The  voices  stopped 
as  Laura  drew  near.  The  group  parted.  It  was  as  though  she  was  ex- 
pected, as  though  they  had  known  she  was  coming  here. 
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Laura  was  terribly  nervous.  Tossing  the  velvet  ribbon  over  her  shoul- 
der, she  said  to  a  woman  standing  by,  "Is  this  Mrs.  Scott's  house?"  and 
the  woman,  smiling  queerly,  said,  "It  is,  my  lass." 

Oh,  to  be  away  from  this!  She  actually  said,  "Help  me  God,"  as  she 
walked  up  the  tiny  path  and  knocked.  To  be  away  from  those  staring 
eyes,  or  to  be  covered  up  in  anything,  one  of  those  women's  shawls  even. 
I'll  just  leave  the  basket  and  go,  she  decided.  I  shan't  even  wait  for  it  to 
be  emptied. 

Then  the  door  opened.  A  little  woman  in  black  showed  in  the  gloom. 

Laura  said,  "Are  you  Mrs.  Scott?"  But  to  her  horror  the  woman 
answered,  "Walk  in  please,  miss,"  and  she  was  shut  in  the  passage. 

"No,"  said  Laura,  "I  don't  want  to  come  in.  I  only  want  to  leave  this 
basket.  Mother  sent—" 

The  little  woman  in  the  gloomy  passage  seemed  not  to  have  heard  her. 
"Step  this  way,  please,  miss,"  she  said  in  an  oily  voice,  and  Laura  fol- 
lowed her. 

She  found  herself  in  a  wretched  little  low  kitchen,  lighted  by  a  smoky 
lamp.  There  was  a  woman  sitting  before  the  fire. 

"Em,"  said  the  little  creature  who  had  let  her  in.  "Em!  It's  a  young 
lady."  She  turned  to  Laura.  She  said  meaningly,  "I'm  'er  sister,  Miss. 
You'll  excuse  'er,  won't  you?" 

"Oh,  but  of  course!"  said  Laura.  "Please,  please  don't  disturb  her.  I— I 
only  want  to  leave—" 

But  at  that  moment  the  woman  at  the  fire  turned  round.  Her  face, 
puffed  up,  red,  swollen  eyes  and  swollen  lips,  looked  terrible.  She  seemed 
as  though  she  couldn't  understand  why  Laura  was  there.  What  did  it 
mean?  Why  was  this  stranger  standing  in  the  kitchen  with  a  basket? 
What  was  it  all  about?  And  the  poor  face  puckered  up  again. 

"All  right,  my  dear,"  said  the  other.  "I'll  thenk  the  young  lady." 

And  again  she  began,  "You'll  excuse  her,  miss,  I'm  sure,"  and  her  face, 
swollen  too,  tried  an  oily  smile. 

Laura  only  wanted  to  get  out,  to  get  away.  She  was  back  in  the  pas- 
sage. The  door  opened.  She  walked  straight  through  into  the  bedroom, 
where  the  dead  man  was  lying. 

"You'd  like  a  look  at  'im,  wouldn't  you?"  said  Em's  sister,  and  she 
brushed  past  Laura  over  to  the  bed.  "Don't  be  afraid,  my  lass,—"  and  now 
her  voice  sounded  fond  and  sly,  and  fondly  she  drew  down  the  sheet— 
"  'e  looks  a  picture.  There's  nothing  to  show.  Come  along,  my  dear." 

Laura  came. 

There  lay  a  young  man,  fast  asleep— sleeping  so  soundly,  so  deeply, 
that  he  was  far,  far  away  from  them  both.  Oh,  so  remote,  so  peaceful. 
He  was  dreaming.  Never  wake  him  up  again.  His  head  was  sunk  in  the 
pillow,  his  eyes  were  closed;  they  were  blind  under  the  closed  eyelids. 
He  was  given  up  to  his  dream.  What  did  garden-parties  and  baskets  and 
lace  frocks  matter  to  him?  He  was  far  from  all  those  things.  He  was 
wonderful,  beautiful.  While  they  were  laughing  and  while  the  band  was 
playing,  this  marvel  had  come  to  the  lane.  Happy  ...  happy  .  .  ■ .  All 
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is  well,  said  that  sleeping  face.  This  is  just  as  it  should  be.  I  am  content. 

But  all  the  same  you  had  to  cry,  and  she  couldn't  go  out  of  the  room 
without  saying  something  to  him.  Laura  gave  a  loud  childish  sob. 

"Forgive  my  hat,"  she  said. 

And  this  time  she  didn't  wait  for  Em's  sister.  She  found  her  way  out 
of  the  door,  down  the  path,  past  all  those  dark  people.  At  the  corner 
of  the  lane  she  met  Laurie. 

He  stepped  out  of  the  shadow.  "Is  that  you,  Laura?" 

"Yes." 

"Mother  was  getting  anxious.  Was  it  all  right?" 

"Yes,  quite.  Oh,  Laurie!"  She  took  his  arm,  she  pressed  up  against  him. 

"I  say,  you're  not  crying,  are  you?"  asked  her  brother. 

Laura  shook  her  head.  She  was. 

Laurie  put  his  arm  round  her  shoulder.  "Don't  cry,"  he  said  in  his 
warm,  loving  voice.  "Was  it  awful?" 

"No,"  sobbed  Laura.  "It  was  simply  marvellous.  But,  Laurie-"  She 
stopped,  she  looked  at  her  brother.  "Isn't  life,"  she  stammered,  "isn't 
life-"  But  what  life  was  she  couldn't  explain.  No  matter.  He  quite 
understood. 

"Isn't  it,  darling?"  said  Laurie. 


The 


of  the 


THE    WEEK    AFTER    WAS    ONE    OF    THE 

busiest  weeks  of  their  lives.  Even  when 

katberine  mansfield      they  went  to  bed  {t  was  only their  bodies 

J  that  lay  down  and  rested;  their  minds 

went  on,  thinking  things  out,  talking 
things  over,  wondering,  deciding,  trying 
to  remember  where  .  .  . 

Constantia  lay  like  a  statue,  her  hands 
by  her  sides,  her  feet  just  overlapping 
each  other,  the  sheet  up  to  her  chin.  She 
stared  at  the  ceiling. 

"Do  you  think  that  father  would  mind 

rtanrrlltnrc         ^  we  &ave  b*s  top-hat  to  the  porter?" 
l/dUyilLUlb  "The     porter?"     snapped     Josephine. 

"Why  ever  the  porter?  What  a  very  ex- 
traordinary idea!" 

"Because,"  said  Constantia  slowly,  "he 
T      ■       ri    1  must  often  have  to  go  to  funerals.  And 

Lcu6  UOIOII6I  l  noticed  at-at  the  cemetery  that  he 
only  had  a  bowler."  She  paused.  "I 
thought  then  how  very  much  he'd  ap- 
preciate a  top-hat.  We  ought  to  give 
him  a  present,  too.  He  was  always  very 
nice  to  father." 

"But,"  cried  Josephine,  flouncing  on  her  pillow  and  staring  across  the 
dark  at  Constantia,  "father's  head!"  And  suddenly,  for  one  awful  mo- 
ment, she  nearly  giggled.  Not,  of  course,  that  she  felt  in  the  least  like 
giggling.  It  must  have  been  habit.  Years  ago,  when  they  had  stayed 
awake  at  night,  their  beds  had  simply  heaved.  And  now  the  porter's 
head,  disappearing,  mounted;  she  clenched  her  hands;  she  fought  it 
down;  she  frowned  fiercely  at  the  dark  and  said,  "Remember,"  terribly 
sternly. 

"We  can  decide  tomorrow,"  she  sighed. 
Constantia  had  noticed  nothing;  she  sighed. 

"Do  you  think  we  ought  to  have  our  dressing-gowns  dyed  as  well?" 
"Black?"  almost  shrieked  Josephine. 

"Well,  what  else?"  said  Constantia.  "I  was  thinking— it  doesn't  seem 
quite  sincere,  in  a  way,  to  wear  black  out  of  doors  when  we're  fully 
dressed,  and  then  when  we're  at  home—" 

"But  nobody  sees  us,"  said  Josephine.  She  gave  the  bedclothes  such 
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a  twitch  that  both  her  feet  became  uncovered,  and  she  had  to  creep 
up  the  pillows  to  get  them  well  under  again.  m 

"Kate  does,"  said  Constantia.  "And  the  postman  very  well  might. 

Josephine  thought  of  her  dark-red  slippers,  which  matched  her  dress- 
ing-gown, and  of  Constantia's  favorite  indefinite  green  ones  which  went 
with  hers.  Black!  Two  black  dressing-gowns  and  two  pairs  of  black 
woolly  slippers,  creeping  off  to  the  bathroom  like  black  cats. 

"I  don't  think  it's  absolutely  necessary,"  said  she. 

Silence.  Then  Constantia  said,  "We  shall  have  to  post  the  papers 
with  the  notice  in  them  tomorrow  to  catch  the  Ceyon  mail  .  .  .  How 
many  letters  have  we  had  up  till  now?" 

"Twenty-three." 

Josephine  had  replied  to  them  all,  and  twenty-three  times  when  she 
came  to  "We  miss  our  dear  father  so  much,"  she  had  broken  down 
and  had  to  use  her  handkerchief,  and  on  some  of  them  even  to  soak 
up  a  very  light-blue  tear  with  an  edge  of  blotting-paper.  Strange!  She 
couldn't  have  put  it  on-but  twenty-three  times.  Even  now,  though, 
when  she  said  over  to  herself  sadly,  "We  miss  our  dear  father  so  much" 
she  could  have  cried  if  she'd  wanted  to. 

"Have  you  got  enough  stamps?"  came  from  Constantia. 

"Oh,  how  could  I  tell?"  said  Josephine  crossly.  "What's  the  good  of 
asking  me  that  now?" 

"I  was  just  wondering,"  said  Constantia  mildly. 

Silence  again.  There  came  a  little  rustle,  a  scurry,  a  hop. 

"A  mouse,"  said  Constantia. 

"It  can't  be  a  mouse  because  there  aren't  any  crumbs,"  said  Josephine. 

"But  it  doesn't  know  there  aren't,"  said  Constantia. 

A  spasm  of  pity  squeezed  her  heart.  Poor  little  thing!  She  wished 
she'd  left  a  tiny  piece  of  biscuit  on  the  dressing-table.  It  was  awful  to 
think  of  it  not  finding  anything.  What  would  it  do? 

"I  can't  think  of  how  they  manage  to  live  at  all,"  she  said  slowly. 

"Who?"  demanded  Josephine.  u  yy 

And  Constantia  said  more  loudly  than  she  meant  to,     Mice.^ 

Josephine  was  furious.  "Oh,  what  nonsense,  Con!"  she  said.  What 
have  mice  got  to  do  with  it?  You're  asleep." 

"I  don't  think  I  am,"  said  Constantia.  She  shut  her  eyes  to  make  sure. 

She  was. 

Josephine  arched  her  spine,  pulled  up  her  knees,  folded  her  arms 
so  that  her  fists  came  under  her  ears,  and  pressed  her  cheek  hard 
against  the  pillow. 

II 

Another  thing  that  complicated  matters  was  they  had  Nurse  Andrews 
staying  on  with  them  that  week.  It  was  their  own  fault;  they  had  asked 
her.  It  was  Josephine's  idea.  On  the  morning-well,  on  the  last  morning, 
when  the  doctor  had  gone,  Josephine  had  said  to  Constantia,  "Don't  you 
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think  it  would  be  rather  nice  if  we  asked  Nurse  Andrews  to  stay  on  for 
a  week  as  our  guest?" 

"Very  nice,"  said  Constantia. 

"I  thought,"  went  on  Josephine  quickly,  "I  should  just  say  this  after- 
noon, after  we've  paid  her,  'My  sister  and  I  would  be  very  pleased,  after 
all  you've  done  for  us,  Nurse  Andrews,  if  you  would  stay  on  for  a  week  as 
our  guest.'  I'd  have  to  put  that  in  about  being  our  guest  in  case—" 
"Oh,  but  she  could  hardly  expect  to  be  paid!"  cried  Constantia. 
"One  never  knows,"  said  Josephine  sagely. 

Nurse  Andrews  had,  of  course,  jumped  at  the  idea.  But  it  was  a  bother. 
It  meant  they  had  to  have  regular  sit-down  meals  at  the  proper  times, 
whereas  if  they'd  been  alone  they  could  have  just  asked  Kate  if  she 
wouldn't  have  minded  bringing  them  a  tray  wherever  they  were.  And 
meal-times  now  that  the  strain  v/as  over  were  rather  a  trial. 

Nurse  Andrews  was  simply  fearful  about  butter.  Really  they  couldn't 
help  feeling  that  about  butter,  at  least,  she  took  advantage  of  their  kind- 
ness. And  she  had  that  maddening  habit  of  asking  for  just  an  inch  more 
bread  to  finish  what  she  had  on  her  plate,  and  then,  at  the  last  mouthful, 
absentmindedly-of  course  it  wasn't  absentmindedly-taking  another 
helping.  Josephine  got  very  red  when  this  happened,  and  she  fastened 
her  small,  bead-like  eyes  on  the  table-cloth  as  if  she  saw  a  minute  strange 
insect  creeping  through  the  web  of  it.  But  Constantia's  long,  pale  face 
lengthened  and  set,  and  she  gazed  away-away-far  over  the  desert  to 
where  that  line  of  camels  unwound  like  a  thread  of  wool. 

"When  I  was  with  Lady  Tukes,"  said  Nurse  Andrews,  "she  had  such  a 
dainty  little  contrayvance  for  the  buttah.  It  was  a  silvah  Cupid  balanced 
on  the-on  the  bordah  of  a  glass  dish,  holding  a  tayny  fork.  And  when  you 
wanted  some  buttah  you  simply  pressed  his  foot  and  he  bent  down  and 
speared  you  a  piece.  It  was  quite  a  gayme." 

Josephine  could  hardly  bear  that.  But  "I  think  those  things  are  very 
extravagant,"  was  all  she  said. 

^  "But  whey?"  asked  Nurse  Andrews,  beaming  through  her  eye-glasses. 
No  one,  surely,  would  take  more  buttah  than  one  wanted-would  one?" 
"Ring,  Con,"  cried  Josephine.  She  couldn't  trust  herself  to  reply. 
And  proud  young  Kate,  the  enchanted  princess,  came  in  to  see  what 
the  old  tabbies  wanted  now.  She  snatched  away  their  plates  of  mock 
something  or  other  and  slapped  down  a  white,  terrified  blanc-mancre. 
"Jam,  please,  Kate,"  said  Josephine  kindly. 

Kate  knelt  and  burst  open  the  side-board,  lifted  the  lid  of  the  jam-pot 
saw  it  was  empty,  put  it  on  the  table,  and  stalked  off. 

"I'm  afraid,"  said  Nurse  Andrews  a  moment  later,  "there  isn't  any." 
"Oh,  what  a  bother!"  said  Josephine.  She  bit  her  lip.  "What  had  we 
better  do?" 

Constantia  looked  dubious.  "We  can't  disturb  Kate  again,"  she  said 
softly. 

Nurse  Andrews  waited,  smiling  at  them  both.  Her  eyes  wandered  spy- 
ing at  everything  behind  her  eye-glasses.   Constantia  in  despair  went 
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back  to  her  camels.  Josephine  frowned  heavily— concentrated.  If  it  hadn't 
been  for  this  idiotic  woman  she  and  Con  would,  of  course,  have  eaten 
their  blanc-mange  without.  Suddenly  the  idea  came. 

"I  know,"  she  said.  "Marmalade.  There's  some  marmalade  in  the  side- 
board. Get  it,  Con." 

"I  hope,"  laughed  Nurse  Andrews,  and  her  laugh  was  like  a  spoon 
tinkling  against  a  medicine-glass— "I  hope  it's  not  very  bittah  marma- 
layde." 

Ill 

But,  after  all,  it  was  not  long  now,  and  then  she'd  be  gone  for  good. 
And  there  was  no  getting  away  from  the  fact  that  she  had  been  very 
kind  to  father.  She  had  nursed  him  day  and  night  at  the  end.  Indeed, 
both  Constantia  and  Josephine  felt  privately  that  she  had  rather  overdone 
the  not  leaving  him  at  the  very  last.  For  when  they  had  gone  in  to  say 
good-bye  Nurse  Andrews  had  sat  beside  his  bed  the  whole  time,  holding 
his  wrist  and  pretending  to  look  at  her  watch.  It  couldn't  have  been  neces- 
sary. It  was  so  tactless,  too.  Supposing  father  had  wanted  to  say  some- 
thing—something private  to  them.  Not  that  he  had.  Oh,  far  from  it!  He 
lay  there,  purple,  a  dark,  angry  purple  in  the  face,  and  never  even  looked 
at  them  when  they  came  in.  Then,  as  they  were  standing  there,  wonder- 
ing what  to  do,  he  had  suddenly  opened  one  eye.  Oh,  what  a  difference 
it  would  have  made,  what  a  difference  to  their  memory  of  him,  how  much 
easier  to  tell  people  about  it,  if  he  had  only  opened  both!  But  no— one 
eye  only.  It  glared  at  them  a  moment  and  then  .  .  .  went  out. 

IV 

It  had  made  it  very  awkward  for  them  when  Mr.  Farolles,  of  St.  John's, 
called  the  same  afternoon. 

"The  end  was  quite  peaceful,  I  trust?"  were  the  first  words  he  said  as 
he  glided  towards  them  through  the  dark  drawing-room. 

"Quite,"  said  Josephine  faintly.  They  both  hung  their  heads.  Both  of 
them  felt  certain  that  eye  wasn't  at  all  a  peaceful  eye. 

"Won't  you  sit  down?"  said  Josephine. 

"Thank  you,  Miss  Pinner,"  said  Mr.  Farolles  gratefully.  He  folded  his 
coat-tails  and  began  to  lower  himself  into  father's  armchair,  but  just  as 
he  touched  it  he  almost  sprang  up  and  slid  into  the  next  chair  instead. 

He  coughed,  Josephine  clasped  her  hands;  Constantia  looked  vague. 

"I  want  you  to  feel,  Miss  Pinner,"  said  Mr.  Farolles,  "and  you,  Miss 
Constantia,  that  I'm  trying  to  be  helpful.  I  want  to  be  helpful  to  you  both, 
if  you  will  let  me.  These  are  the  times,"  said  Mr.  Farolles,  very  simply 
and  earnestly,  "when  God  means  us  to  be  helpful  to  one  another." 

"Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Farolles,"  said  Josephine  and  Constantia. 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Mr.  Farolles  gently.  He  drew  his  kid  gloves  through 
his  fingers  and  leaned  a  little  forward.  "And  if  either  of  you  would  like 
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a  little  Communion,  either  or  both  of  you,  here  and  now,  you  have  only 
to  tell  me.  A  little  Communion  is  often  very  helpful— a  great  comfort," 
he  added  tenderly. 

But  the  idea  of  a  little  Communion  terrified  them.  What!  In  the  draw- 
ing-room by  themselves— with  no— no  altar  or  anything!  The  piano  would 
be  much  too  high,  thought  Constantia,  and  Mr.  Farolles  could  not  possi- 
bly lean  over  it  with  the  chalice.  And  Kate  would  be  sure  to  come 
bursting  in  and  interrupt  them,  thought  Josephine.  And  supposing  the 
bell  rang  in  the  middle?  It  might  be  somebody  important— about  their 
mourning.  Would  they  get  up  reverently  and  go  out,  or  would  they  have 
to  wait  ...  in  torture? 

"Perhaps  you  will  send  round  a  note  by  your  good  Kate  if  you  would 
care  for  it  later,"  said  Mr.  Farolles. 

"Oh,  yes,  thank  you  very  much!"  they  both  said. 

Mr.  Farolles  got  up  and  took  his  black  straw  hat  from  the  round  table. 

"And  about  the  funeral,"  he  said  softly.  "I  may  arrange  that— as  your 
dear  father's  old  friend  and  yours,  Miss  Pinner— and  Miss  Constantia?" 

Josephine  and  Constantia  got  up  too. 

"I  should  like  it  to  be  quite  simple,"  said  Josephine  firmly,  "and  not 
too  expensive.  At  the  same  time,  I  should  like—" 

"A  good  one  that  will  last,"  thought  dreamy  Constantia,  as  if  Josephine 
were  buying  a  night-gown.  But  of  course  Josephine  didn't  say  that. 
"One  suitable  to  our  father's  position."  She  was  very  nervous. 

"I'll  run  round  to  our  good  friend  Mr.  Knight,"  said  Mr.  Farolles  sooth- 
ingly. "I  will  ask  him  to  come  and  see  you.  I  am  sure  you  will  find  him 
very  helpful  indeed." 


Well,  at  any  rate,  all  that  part  of  it  was  over,  though  neither  of  them 
could  possibly  believe  that  father  was  never  coming  back.  Josephine 
had  had  a  moment  of  absolute  terror  at  the  cemetery,  while  the  coffin  was 
lowered,  to  think  that  she  and  Constantia  had  done  this  thing  without 
asking  his  permission.  What  would  father  say  when  he  found  out?  For 
he  was  bound  to  find  out  sooner  or  later.  He  always  did.  "Buried.  You 
two  girls  had  me  buried!"  She  heard  his  stick  thumping.  Oh,  what  would 
they  say?  What  possible  excuse  could  they  make?  It  sounded  such  an 
appallingly  heartless  thing  to  do.  Such  a  wicked  advantage  to  take  of  a 
person  because  he  happened  to  be  helpless  at  the  moment.  The  other 
people  seemed  to  treat  it  all  as  a  matter  of  course.  They  were  strangers; 
they  couldn't  be  expected  to  understand  that  father  was  the  very  last 
person  for  such  a  thing  to  happen  to.  No,  the  entire  blame  for  it  all 
would  fall  on  her  and  Constantia.  And  the  expense,  she  thought,  stepping 
into  the  tight-buttoned  cab.  When  she  had  to  show  him  the  bills.  What 
would  he  say  then? 

She  heard  him  absolutely  roaring,  "And  do  you  expect  me  to  pay  for 
this  gimmick  excursion  of  yours?" 
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"Oh,"  groaned  poor  Josephine  aloud,  "we  shouldn't  have  done  it  Con!" 

And  Constantia,  pale  as  a  lemon  in  all  that  blackness,  said  in  a  fright- 
ened whisper,  "Done  what,  Jug?" 

"Let  them  bu-bury  father  like  that,"  said  Josephine,  breaking  down  and 
crying  into  her  new,  queer-smelling  mourning  handkerchief. 

"But  what  else  could  we  have  done?"  asked  Constantia  wonderingly. 
"We  couldn't  have  kept  him,  Jug-we  couldn't  have  kept  him  unburied. 
At  any  rate,  not  in  a  flat  that  size." 

Josephine  blew  her  nose;  the  cab  was  dreadfully  stuffy. 

"I  don't  know,"  she  said  forlornly.  "It  is  all  so  dreadful.  I  feel  we  ought 
to  have  tried  to,  just  for  a  time  at  least.  To  make  perfectly  sure.  One 
thing's  certain"-and  her  tears  sprang  out  again-"father  will  never  for- 
give us  for  this— never!" 

VI 

Father  would  never  forgive  them.  That  was  what  they  felt  more  than 
ever  when,  two  mornings  later,  they  went  into  his  room  to  go  through 
his  things.  They  had  discussed  it  quite  calmly.  It  was  even  down  on 
Josephine's  list  of  things  to  be  done.  Go  through  fathers  things  and 
settle  about  them.  But  that  was  a  very  different  matter  from  saying  after 
breakfast: 

"Well,  are  you  ready,  Con?" 
"Yes,  Jug— when  you  are." 
"Then  I  think  we'd  better  get  it  over." 

It  was  dark  in  the  hall.  It  had  been  a  rule  for  years  never  to  disturb 
father  in  the  morning,  whatever  happened.  And  now  they  were  going 
to  open  the  door  without  knocking  even  .  .  .  Constantia's  eyes  were 
enormous  at  the  idea;  Josephine  felt  weak  in  the  knees. 
"You— you  go  first,"  she  gasped,  pushing  Constantia. 
But  Constantia  said,  as  she  always  had  said  on  those  occasions,  "No, 
Jug,  that's  not  fair.  You're  eldest." 

Josephine  was  going  to  say-what  at  other  times  she  wouldn't  have 
owned  to  for  the  world-what  she  kept  for  her  very  last  weapon,  "But 
you're  tallest,"  when  they  noticed  that  the  kitchen  door  was  open,  and 
there  stood  Kate  ... 

"Very  stiff,"  said  Josephine,  grasping  the  door-handle  and  doing  her 
best  to  turn  it.  As  if  anything  ever  deceived  Kate. 

It  couldn't  be  helped.  That  girl  was  .  .  .  Then  the  door  was  shut  be- 
hind them,  but-but  they  weren't  in  father's  room  at  all.  They  might 
have  suddenly  walked  through  the  wall  by  mistake  into  a  different  flat 
altogether.  Was  the  door  just  behind  them?  They  were  too  frightened 
to  look.  Josephine  knew  that  if  it  was  it  was  holding  itself  tight  shut; 
Constantia  felt  that,  like  the  doors  in  dreams,  it  hadn't  any  handle  at  all. 
It  was  the  coldness  which  made  it  so  awful.  Or  the  whiteness-which? 
Everything  was  covered.  The  blinds  were  down,  a  cloth  hung  over  the 
mirror,  a  sheet  hid  the  bed;  a  huge  fan  of  white  paper  filled  the  fireplace. 
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Constantia  timidly  put  out  her  hand;  she  almost  expected  a  snowflake  to 
fall.  Josephine  felt  a  queer  tingling  in  her  nose,  as  if  her  nose  was  freezing. 
Then  a  cab  klop-klopped  over  the  cobbles  below,  and  the  quiet  seemed 
to  shake  into  little  pieces. 

"I  had  better  pull  up  a  blind,"  said  Josephine  bravely. 

"Yes,  it  might  be  a  good  idea/'  whispered  Constantia. 

They  only  gave  the  blind  a  touch,  but  it  flew  up  and  the  cord  flew 
after,  rolling  round  the  blind-stick,  and  the  little  tassel  tapped  as  if 
trying  to  get  free.  That  was  too  much  for  Constantia. 

"Don t  you  think-don't  you  think  we  might  put  it  off  for  another 
dayr    she  whispered. 

"Why?"  snapped  Josephine,  feeling,  as  usual,  much  better  now  that 
she  knew  for  certain  that  Constantia  was  terrified.  "It's  got  to  be  done 
But  I  do  wish  you  wouldn't  whisper,  Con." 

"I  didn't  know  I  was  whispering,"  whispered  Constantia. 

And  why  do  you  keep  staring  at  the  bed?"  said  Josephine,  raising 
her  voice  almost  defiantly.  "There's  nothing  on  the  bed." 

"Oh,  Jug,  don't  say  so!"  said  poor  Connie.  "At  any  rate,  not  so  loudly." 

Josephine  felt  herself  that  she  had  gone  too  far.  She  took  a  wide 
swerve  over  to  the  chest  of  drawers,  put  out  her  hand,  but  quickly  drew  it 
back  again.  J 

"Connie!"  she  gasped,  and  she  wheeled  round  and  leaned  with  her 
back  against  the  chest  of  drawers. 

"Oh,  Jug-  What?" 

Josephine  could  only  glare.  She  had  the  most  extraordinary  feeling 
hat  she  had  just  escaped  something  awful.  But  how  could  she  explain 
to  Constantia  that  father  was  in  the  chest  of  drawers?  He  was  in  the  top 
drawer  with  his  handkerchiefs  and  neckties,  or  in  the  next  with  his  shirts 
and  pajamas,  or  in  the  lowest  of  all  with  his  suits.  He  was  watching 
there,  hidden  away-just  behind  the  door-handle-ready  to  spring. 

fnintrt  /     T  0ld/fashi0ned  face  at  Constantia,  just  as  she  used 
to  in  the  old  days  when  she  was  going  to  cry. 

"I  can't  open,"  she  nearly  wailed. 

InllLfS  JUg'"  whisPeredAConstan«a,  earnestly.  "It's  much  better  not 
to.  Don t  lets  open  anything.  At  any  rate,  not  for  a  long  time." 
But-but  it  seems  so  weak,"  said  Josephine,  breaking  down. 

quite1eTcer0"Tf   ^^  ^T*,'  (Ug?"  argUed  Consta^,  whispering 
quite  fiercely.    If  ltls  weak.'  And  her  pale  stare  flew  from  the  locked 

rSwM°  Safe~t0  ^  hUgG  gKttering  Wardr0be'  and  st  b  gan 
to  breathe  ma  queer,  panting  way.  "Why  shouldn't  we  be  weak  for  once 

in  our  lives,  Jug?  It's  quite  excusable.  Let's  be  weak-be  weak   Tug   It's 
much  nicer  to  be  weak  than  to  be  strong"  J   g' 

»h^fuen  wdld  °n\°f  th°Se  amazing]y  bold  things  that  she'd  done 
about  twice  before  in  their  lives;  she  marched  over  to  the  wardrobe 
turned  the  key,  and  took  it  out  of  the  lock.  Took  it  out  of  the  lock  and 
held  it  up  to  Josephine,  showing  Josephine  by  her  e^aoroSa^rnSe 
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that  she  knew  what  she'd  done,  she'd  risked  deliberately  father  being 
in  there  among  his  overcoats. 

If  the  huge  wardrobe  had  lurched  forward,  had  crashed  down  on  Con- 
stantia,  Josephine  wouldn't  have  been  surprised.  On  the  contrary,  she 
would  have  thought  it  the  only  suitable  thing  to  happen.  But  nothing 
happened.  Only  the  room  seemed  quieter  than  ever,  and  bigger  flakes  of 
cold  air  fell  on  Josephine's  shoulders  and  knees.  She  began  to  shiver. 

"Come,  Jug,"  said  Constantia,  still  with  that  awful  callous  smile,  and 
Josephine  followed  just  as  she  had  that  last  time,  when  Constantia  had 
pushed  Benny  into  the  round  pond. 


VII 

But  the  strain  told  on  them  when  they  were  back  in  the  dining-room. 
They  sat  down,  very  shaky,  and  looked  at  each  other. 

"I  don't  feel  I  can  settle  to  anything,"  said  Josephine,  "until  I've  had 
something.  Do  you  think  we  could  ask  Kate  for  two  cups  of  hot  water?" 

"I  really  don't  see  why  we  shouldn't,"  said  Constantia  carefully.  She 
was  quite  normal  again.  "I  won't  ring.  I'll  go  to  the  kitchen  door  and 
ask  her." 

"Yes,  do,"  said  Josephine,  sinking  down  into  a  chair.  "Tell  her,  just 
two  cups,  Con,  nothing  else— on  a  tray." 

"She  needn't  even  put  the  jug  on,  need  she?"  said  Constantia,  as  though 
Kate  might  very  well  complain  if  the  jug  had  been  there. 

"Oh,  no,  certainly  not!  The  jug's  not  at  all  necessary.  She  can  pour 
it  direct  out  of  the  kettle,"  cried  Josephine,  feeling  that  would  be  a  labour- 
saving  indeed. 

Their  cold  lips  quivered  at  the  greenish  brims.  Josephine  curved  her 
small  red  hands  round  the  cup;  Constantia  sat  up  and  blew  on  the  wavy 
steam,  making  it  flutter  from  one  side  to  the  other. 

"Speaking  of  Benny,"  said  Josephine. 

And  though  Benny  hadn't  been  mentioned  Constantia  immediately 
looked  as  though  he  had. 

"He'll  expect  us  to  send  him  something  of  father's,  of  course.  But 
it's  so  difficult  to  know  what  to  send  to  Ceylon." 

"You  mean  things  get  unstuck  so  on  the  voyage,"  murmured  Constantia. 

"No,  lost,"  said  Josephine  sharply.  "You  know  there's  no  post.  Only 
runners." 

Both  paused  to  watch  a  black  man  in  white  linen  drawers  running 
through  the  pale  fields  for  dear  life,  with  a  large  brown-paper  parcel 
in  his  hands.  Josephine's  black  man  was  tiny;  he  scurried  along  glistening 
like  an  ant.  But  there  was  something  blind  and  tireless  about  Constantia's 
tall,  thin  fellow  which  made  him,  she  decided,  a  very  unpleasant  person 
indeed  ...  On  the  veranda,  dressed  all  in  white  and  wearing  a  cork 
helmet,  stood  Benny.  His  right  hand  shook  up  and  down,  as  father's  did 
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when  he  was  impatient.  And  behind  him,  not  in  the  least  interested,  sat 
Hilda,  the  unknown  sister-in-law.  She  swung  in  a  cane  rocker  and  flicked 
over  the  leaves  of  the  Tatler. 

"I  think  his  watch  would  be  the  most  suitable  present,"  said  Josephine. 

Constantia  looked  up;  she  seemed  surprised. 

"Oh,  would  you  trust  a  gold  watch  to  a  native?" 

"But  of  course  I'd  disguise  it,"  said  Josephine.  "No  one  would  know 
it  was  a  watch."  She  liked  the  idea  of  having  to  make  a  parcel  such  a 
curious  shape  that  no  one  could  possibly  guess  what  it  was.  She  even 
thought  for  a  moment  of  hiding  the  watch  in  a  narrow  cardboard  corset- 
box  that  shed  kept  by  her  for  a  long  time,  waiting  for  it  to  come  in  for 
something.  It  was  such  a  beautiful  firm  cardboard.  But,  no,  it  wouldn't 
be  appropriate  for  this  occasion.  It  had  lettering  on  it:  Medium  Women's 
28.  Extra  Firm  Busks.  It  would  be  almost  too  much  of  a  surprise  for 
Benny  to  open  that  and  find  father's  watch  inside. 

"And  of  course  it  isn't  as  though  it  would  be  going-ticking,  I  mean," 
said  Constantia,  who  was  still  thinking  of  the  native  love  of  jewellery. 
At  least,    she  added,  "it  would  be  very  strange  if  after  all  that  time 
it  was. 


VIII 

Josephine  made  no  reply.  She  had  flown  off  on  one  of  her  tangents. 
She  had  suddenly  thought  of  Cyril.  Wasn't  it  more  usual  for  the  only 
grandson  to  have  the  watch?  And  then  dear  Cyril  was  so  appreciative 
and  a  gold  watch  meant  so  much  to  a  young  man.  Benny,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, had  quite  got  out  of  the  habit  of  watches;  men  so  seldom  wore  waist- 
coats m  those  hot  climates.  Whereas  Cyril  in  London  wore  them  from 
year s  end  to  years  end.  And  it  would  be  so  nice  for  her  and  Constantia 
when  he  came  to  tea  to  know  it  was  there.  "I  see  you've  got  on  grand- 
father s  watch,  Cyril."  It  would  be  somehow  so  satisfactory 

Dear  boy!  What  a  blow  his  sweet,  sympathetic  little  note  had  been. 
Or  course  they  quite  understood;  but  it  was  most  unfortunate 

It  would  have  been  such  a  point,  having  him,"  said  Josephine. 

And  he  would  have  enjoyed  it  so,"  said  Constantia,  not  thinking  what 
she  was  saying.  & 

However,  as  soon  as  he  got  back  he  was  coming  to  tea  with  his  aunties. 
Cyril  to  tea  was  one  of  their  rare  treats. 

JnMk'  Vlm  ""^  be  frightened  of  °ur  cakes.  Your  Auntie  Con 

SniSlfttelk       uZardiS  ?*  m°ming-  We  k™  what  *  man's 
appetite  is.  So  don  t  be  ashamed  of  making  a  good  tea  " 

Josephine  cut  recklessly  into  the  rich  dark  cake  that  stood  for  her 

7Cl?n7r    T         S°ling  and  *?rling  °f  Constan«a's  only  respectable 
shoes.  But  Cyril  was  most  unmanlike  in  appetite. 

"I  say,  Aunt  Josephine,  I  simply  can't.  I've  only  just  had  lunch    you 
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"Oh,  Cyril,  that  cant  be  true!  It's  after  four,"  cried  Josephine.  Con- 
tantia  sat  with  her  knife  poised  over  the  chocolate-roll. 

"It  is,  all  the  same;'  said  Cyril.  "I  had  to  meet  a  man  at  Victoria,  and 
le  kept  me  hanging  about  till  .  .  .  there  was  only  time  to  get  lunch  and 
o  come  on  here.  And  he  gave  me-phew"-Cyril  put  his  hand  to  his 
orehead— "a  terrific  blowout,"  he  said. 

It  was  disappointing-today  of  all  days.  But  still  he  couldn't  be  expected 
o  know. 

"But  you'll  have  a  meringue,  won't  you,  Cyril?"  said  Aunt  Josephine. 
These  meringues  were  bought  especially  for  you.  Your  dear  father  was 
;o  fond  of  them.  We  were  sure  you  are,  too." 

"I  am,  Aunt  Josephine,"  cried  Cyril  ardently.  "Do  you  mind  if  I  take 
lalf  to  begin  with?" 

"Not  at  all,  dear  boy;  but  we  mustn't  let  you  off  with  that." 

"Is  your  dear  father  still  so  fond  of  meringues?"  asked  Auntie  Con 
gently.  She  winced  faintly  as  she  broke  through  the  shell  of  hers. 

'Well,  I  don't  quite  know,  Auntie  Con,"  said  Cyril  breezily. 

At  that  they  both  looked  up. 

"Don't  know?"  almost  snapped  Josephine.  "Don't  know  a  thing  like 
that  about  your  own  father,  Cyril?" 

"Surely,"  said  Auntie  Con  softly. 

Cyril  tried  to  laugh  it  off.  "Oh,  well,"  he  said,  "it's  such  a  long  time 
since—"  He  faltered.  He  stopped.  Their  faces  were  too  much  for  him. 

"Even  so,"  said  Josephine. 

And  Auntie  Con  looked. 

Cyril  put  down  his  teacup.  "Wait  a  bit,"  he  cried.  "Wait  a  bit,  Aunt 
Josephine.  What  am  I  thinking  of?" 

He  looked  up.  They  were  beginning  to  brighten.  Cyril  slapped  his 
knee. 

"Of  course,"  he  said,  "it  was  meringues.  How  could  I  have  forgotten? 
Yes,  Aunt  Josephine,  you're  perfectly  right.  Father's  most  frightfully 
keen  on  meringues." 

They  didn't  only  beam.  Aunt  Josephine  went  scarlet  with  pleasure; 
Auntie  Con  gave  a  deep,  deep  sigh. 

"And  now,  Cyril,  you  must  come  and  see  father,"  said  Josephine.  "He 
knows  you  were  coming  today." 

"Right,"  said  Cyril,  very  firmly  and  heartily.  He  got  up  from  his  chair; 
suddenly  he  glanced  at  the  clock. 

"I  say,  Auntie  Con,  isn't  your  clock  a  bit  slow?  I've  got  to  meet  a 
man  at— at  Paddington  just  after  five.  I'm  afraid  I  shan't  be  able  to  stay 
very  long  with  grandfather." 

"Oh  he  won't  expect  you  to  stay  very  long!"  said  Aunt  Josephine. 
Constantia  was  still  gazing  at  the  clock.  She  couldn't  make  up  her 
mind  if  it  was  fast  or  slow.  It  was  one  or  the  other,  she  felt  almost  certain 
of  that.  At  any  rate,  it  had  been. 

Cyril  still  lingered.  "Aren't  you  coming  along,  Auntie  Con?" 
"Of  course,"  said  Josephine,  "we  shall  all  go.  Come  on,  Con." 
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IX 


They  knocked  at  the  door,  and  Cyril  followed  his  aunts  into  grand- 
father's hot,  sweetish  room. 

"Come  on,"  said  Grandfather  Pinner.  "Don't  hang  about.  What  is  it? 
What've  you  been  up  to?" 

He  was  sitting  in  front  of  a  roaring  fire,  clasping  his  stick.  He  had  a 
thick  rug  over  his  knees.  On  his  lap  there  lay  a  beautiful  pale  yellow 
silk  handkerchief. 

"It's  Cyril,  father,"  said  Josephine  shyly.  And  she  took  Cyril's  hand 
and  led  him  forward. 

"Good  afternoon,  grandfather,"  said  Cyril,  trying  to  take  his  hand  out 
of  Aunt  Josephine's.  Grandfather  Pinner  shot  his  eyes  at  Cyril  in  the 
way  he  was  famous  for.  Where  was  Auntie  Con?  She  stood  on  the  other 
side  of  Aunt  Josephine;  her  long  arms  hung  down  in  front  of  her;  her 
hands  were  clasped.  She  never  took  her  eyes  off  grandfather. 

"Well,"  said  Grandfather  Pinner,  beginning  to  thump,  "what  have  you 
got  to  tell  me?" 

What  had  he,  what  had  he  got  to  tell  him?  Cyril  felt  himself  smiling 
like  a  perfect  imbecile.  The  room  was  stifling,  too. 

But  Aunt  Josephine  came  to  his  rescue.  She  cried  brightly,  "Cyril  says 
his  father  is  still  very  fond  of  meringues,  father  dear." 

"Eh?"  said  Grandfather  Pinner,  curving  his  hand  like  a  purple  me- 
ringue-shell over  one  ear. 

Josephine  repeated,  "Cyril  says  his  father  is  still  very  fond  of 
meringues." 

"Can't  hear,"  said  old  Colonel  Pinner.  And  he  waved  Josephine  away 
with  his  stick,  then  pointed  to  Cyril.  "Tell  me  what  she's  trying  to  say," 
he  said. 

(My  God!)  "Must  I?"  said  Cyril,  blushing  and  staring  at  Aunt  Jose- 
phine. 

"Do,  dear,"  she  smiled.  "It  will  please  him  so  much." 

"Come  on,  out  with  it!"  cried  Colonel  Pinner  testily,  beginning  to 
thump  again. 

And  Cyril  leaned  forward  and  yelled,  "Father's  still  very  fond  of 
meringues." 

At  that  Grandfather  Pinner  jumped  as  though  he  had  been  shot. 

"Don't  shout!"  he  cried.  "What's  the  matter  with  the  boy?  Meringues! 
What  about  'em?" 

"Oh,  Aunt  Josephine,  must  we  go  on?"  groaned  Cyril  desperately. 

"It's  quite  all  right,  dear  boy,"  said  Aunt  Josephine,  as  though  he  and 
she  were  at  the  dentist's  together.  "He'll  understand  in  a  minute."  And 
she  whispered  to  Cyril,  "He's  getting  a  bit  deaf,  you  know."  Then  she 
leaned  forward  and  really  bawled  at  Grandfather  Pinner,  "Cyril  only 
wanted  to  tell  you,  father  dear,  that  his  father  is  still  very  fond  of 
meringues." 
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Colonel  Pinner  heard  that  time,  heard  and  brooded,  looking  Cyril 
up  and  down. 

"What  an  esstraordinary  thing!"  said  old  Grandfather  Pinner.  "What 
an  esstraordinary  thing  to  come  all  this  way  here  to  tell  me!" 

And  Cyril  felt  it  was. 

"Yes,  I  shall  send  Cyril  the  watch,"  said  Josephine. 
"That  would  be  very  nice,"  said  Constantia.  "I  seem  to  remember  last 
time  he  came  here  there  was  some  little  trouble  about  the  time." 

X 

They  were  interrupted  by  Kate  bursting  through  the  door  in  her  usual 
fashion,  as  though  she  had  discovered  some  secret  panel  in  the  wall. 

"Fried  or  boiled?"  asked  the  bold  voice. 

Fried  or  boiled?  Josephine  and  Constantia  were  quite  bewildered  for 
the  moment.  They  could  hardly  take  it  in. 

"Fried  or  boiled  what,  Kate?"  asked  Josephine,  trying  to  begin  to 
concentrate. 

Kate  gave  a  loud  sniff.  "Fish." 

"Well,  why  didn't  you  say  so  immediately?"  Josephine  reproached  her 
gently.  "How  could  you  expect  us  to  understand?  There  are  a  great  many 
things  in  this  world,  you  know,  which  are  fried  or  boiled."  And  after 
such  a  display  of  courage,  she  said  quite  brightly  to  Constantia,  "Which 
do  you  prefer,  Con?" 

"I  think  it  might  be  nice  to  have  it  fried,"  said  Constantia.  "On  the 
other  hand,  of  course  boiled  fish  is  very  nice.  I  think  I  prefer  both 
equally  well.  .  .  .  Unless  you  ...  In  that  case—" 

"I  shall  fry  it,"  said  Kate,  and  she  bounced  back,  leaving  their  door 
open  and  slamming  the  door  of  her  kitchen. 

Josephine  gazed  at  Constantia;  she  raised  her  pale  eyebrows  until  they 
rippled  away  into  her  pale  hair.  She  got  up.  She  said  in  a  very  lofty,  im- 
posing way,  "Do  you  mind  following  me  into  the  drawing-room,  Con- 
stantia? I've  something  of  great  importance  to  discuss  with  you." 

For  it  was  always  to  the  drawing-room  they  retired  when  they  wanted 
to  talk  over  Kate. 

Josephine  closed  the  door  meaningly.  "Sit  down,  Constantia,"  she  said, 
still  very  grand.  She  might  have  been  receiving  Constantia  for  the  first 
time.  And  Con  looked  round  vaguely  for  a  chair,  as  though  she  felt 
indeed  quite  a  stranger. 

"Now,  the  question  is,"  said  Josephine,  bending  forward,  "whether  we 
shall  keep  her  or  not." 

"That  is  the  question,"  agreed  Constantia. 

"And  this  time,"  said  Josephine  firmly,  "we  must  come  to  a  definite 
decision." 

Constantia  looked  for  a  moment  as  though  she  might  begin  going  over 
all  the  other  times,  but  she  pulled  herself  together  and  said,  "Yes,  Jug." 
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"You  see,  Con,"  explained  Josephine,  "everything  is  so  changed  now." 
Constantia  looked  up  quickly.  "I  mean,"  went  on  Josephine,  "we're  not 
dependent  on  Kate  as  we  were."  And  she  blushed  faintly.  "There's  not 
father  to  cook  for." 

"That  is  perfectly  true,"  agreed  Constantia.  "Father  certainly  doesn't 
want  any  cooking  now,  whatever  else—" 

Josephine  broke  in  sharply,  "You're  not  sleepy,  are  you,  Con?" 

"Sleepy,  Jug?"  Constantia  was  wide-eyed. 

"Well,  concentrate  more,"  said  Josephine  sharply,  and  she  returned  to 
the  subject.  "What  it  comes  to  is,  if  we  did"— and  this  she  barely  breathed, 
glancing  at  the  door— "give  Kate  notice"— she  raised  her  voice  again— 
"we  could  manage  our  own  food." 

"Why  not?"  cried  Constantia.  She  couldn't  help  smiling.  The  idea  was 
so  exciting.  She  clasped  her  hands.  "What  should  we  live  on,  Jug?" 

"Oh,  eggs  in  various  forms!"  said  Jug,  lofty  again.  "And  besides,  there 
are  all  the  cooked  foods." 

"But  I've  always  heard,"  said  Constantia,  "they  are  considered  so  very 
expensive." 

"Not  if  one  buys  them  in  moderation,"  said  Josephine.  But  she  tore 
herself  away  from  the  fascinating  bypath  and  dragged  Constantia  after 
her. 

"What  we've  got  to  decide  now,  however,  is  whether  we  really  do  trust 
Kate  or  not." 

Constantia  leaned  back.  Her  flat  little  laugh  flew  from  her  lips. 

"Isn't  it  curious,  Jug,"  said  she,  "that  just  on  this  one  subject  I've  never 
been  able  to  quite  make  up  my  mind." 

XI 

She  never  had.  The  whole  difficulty  was  to  prove  anything.  How  did 
one  prove  things,  how  could  one?  Suppose  Kate  had  stood  in  front  of 
her  and  deliberately  made  a  face.  Mightn't  she  very  well  have  been  in 
pain?  Wasn't  it  impossible,  at  any  rate,  to  ask  Kate  if  she  was  making 
a  face  at  her?  If  Kate  answered  "No"— and  of  course  she  would  say  "No"— 
what  a  position!  How  undignified!  Then  again  Constantia  suspected,  she 
was  almost  certain  that  Kate  went  to  her  chest  of  drawers  when  she  and 
Josephine  were  out,  not  to  take  things  but  to  spy.  Many  times  she  had 
come  back  to  find  her  amethyst  cross  in  the  most  unlikely  places,  under 
her  lace  ties  or  on  top  of  her  evening  Bertha.  More  than  once  she  had 
laid  a  trap  for  Kate.  She  had  arranged  things  in  a  special  order  and  then 
called  Josephine  to  witness. 

"You  see,  Jug?" 

"Quite,  Con." 

"Now  we  shall  be  able  to  tell." 

But,  oh,  dear,  when  she  did  go  to  look,  she  was  as  far  off  from  proof  as 
ever!  If  anything  was  displaced,  it  might  so  very  well  have  happened  as 
she  closed  the  drawer;  a  jolt  might  have  done  it  so  easily. 
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"You  come,  Jug,  and  decide.  I  really  can't.  It's  too  difficult." 

But  after  a  long  pause  and  a  long  glare  Josephine  would  sigh,  "Now 

you've  put  the  doubt  into  my  mind,  Con,  I'm  sure  I  can't  tell  myself." 
"Well,  we  can't  postpone  it  again,"  said  Josephine.  "If  we  postpone 

it  this  time—" 

XII 

But  at  that  moment  in  the  street  below  a  barrel-organ  struck  up. 
Josephine  and  Constantia  sprang  to  their  feet  together. 

"Run,  Con,"  said  Josephine.  "Run  quickly.  There's  six-pence  on 
the-" 

Then  they  remembered.  It  didn't  matter.  They  would  never  have  to 
stop  the  organ-grinder  again.  Never  again  would  she  and  Constantia 
be  told  to  make  that  monkey  take  his  noise  somewhere  else.  Never  would 
sound  that  loud,  strange  bellow  when  father  thought  they  were  not 
hurrying  enough.  The  organ-grinder  might  play  there  all  day  and  the 
stick  would  not  thump. 

It  never  will  thump  again, 
It  never  will  thump  again, 

played  the  barrel-organ. 

What  was  Constantia  thinking?  She  had  such  a  strange  smile;  she 
looked  different.  She  couldn't  be  going  to  cry. 

"Jug,  Jug,"  said  Constantia  softly,  pressing  her  hands  together.  "Do 
you  know  what  day  it  is?  It's  Saturday.  It's  a  week  today,  a  whole  week." 

A  week  since  father  died, 
A  week  since  father  died, 

cried  the  barrel-organ.  And  Josephine,  too,  forgot  to  be  practical  and 
sensible;  she  smiled  faintly,  strangely.  On  the  Indian  carpet  there  fell 
a  square  of  sunlight,  pale  red;  it  came  and  went  and  came— and  stayed, 
deepened— until  it  shone  almost  golden. 

"The  sun's  out,"  said  Josephine,  as  though  it  really  mattered. 

A  perfect  fountain  of  bubbling  notes  shook  from  the  barrel-organ, 
round,  bright  notes,  carelessly  scattered. 

Constantia  lifted  her  big,  cold  hands  as  if  to  catch  them,  and  then 
her  hands  fell  again.  She  walked  over  to  the  mantel-piece  to  her  favourite 
Buddha.  And  the  stone  and  gilt  image,  whose  smile  always  gave  her 
such  a  queer  feeling,  almost  a  pain  and  yet  a  pleasant  pain,  seemed  today 
to  be  more  than  smiling.  He  knew  something;  he  had  a  secret.  "I  know 
something  you  don't  know,"  said  her  Buddha.  Oh,  what  was  it,  what 
could  it  be?  And  yet  she  had  always  felt  there  was  .  .  .  something. 

The  sunlight  pressed  through  the  windows,  thieved  its  way  in,  flashed 
its  light  over  the  furniture  and  the  photographs.  Josephine  watched  it. 
When  it  came  to  mother's  photograph,  the  enlargement  over  the  piano,  it 
lingered  as  though  puzzled  to  find  so  little  remained  of  mother,  except 
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the  earrings  shaped  like  tiny  pagodas  and  a  black  feather  boa.  Why  did 
the  photographs  of  dead  people  always  fade  so?  wondered  Josephine.  As 
soon  as  a  person  was  dead  her  photograph  died  too.  But,  of  course,  this 
one  of  mother  was  very  old.  It  was  thirty-five  years  old.  Josephine  re- 
membered standing  on  a  chair  and  pointing  out  that  feather  boa  to  Con- 
stantia  and  telling  her  that  it  was  a  snake  that  had  killed  their  mother 
in  Ceylon  .  .  .Would  everything  have  been  different  if  mother  hadn't 
died?  She  didn't  see  why.  Aunt  Florence  had  lived  with  them  until  they 
had  left  school,  and  they  had  moved  three  times  and  had  their  yearly 
holiday  and  .  .  .  and  there'd  been  changes  of  servants,  of  course. 

Some  little  sparrows,  young  sparrows  they  sounded,  chirped  on  the 
window-ledge.  Yeep-eyeep-yeep.  But  Josephine  felt  they  were  not  spar- 
rows, not  on  the  window-ledge.  It  was  inside  her,  that  queer  little  crying 
noise.  Yeep-eyeep-yeep.  Ah,  what  was  it  crying,  so  weak  and  forlorn? 

If  mother  had  lived,  might  they  have  married?  But  there  had  been 
nobody  for  them  to  marry.  There  had  been  father's  Anglo-Indian  friends 
before  he  quarrelled  with  them.  But  after  that  she  and  Constantia  never 
met  a  single  man  except  clergymen.  How  did  one  meet  men?  Or  even 
if  they'd  met  them,  how  could  they  have  got  to  know  men  well  enough 
to  be  more  than  strangers?  One  read  of  people  having  adventures,  being 
followed,  and  so  on.  But  nobody  had  ever  followed  Constantia  and  her. 
Oh,  yes,  there  had  been  one  year  at  Eastbourne  a  mysterious  man  at 
their  boardinghouse  who  had  put  a  note  on  the  jug  of  hot  water  outside 
their  bedroom  door!  But  by  the  time  Connie  had  found  it  the  steam  had 
made  the  writing  too  faint  to  read;  they  couldn't  even  make  out  to 
which  of  them  it  was  addressed.  And  he  had  left  the  next  day.  And  that 
was  all.  The  rest  had  been  looking  after  father,  and  at  the  same  time 
keeping  out  of  father's  way.  But  now?  But  now?  The  thieving  sun 
touched  Josephine  gently.  She  lifted  her  face.  She  was  drawn  over  to 
the  window  by  gentle  beams  .  .  . 

Until  the  barrel-organ  stopped  playing  Constantia  stayed  before  the 
Buddha,  wondering,  but  not  as  usual,  not  vaguely.  This  time  her  wonder 
was  like  longing.  She  remembered  the  times  she  had  come  in  here,  crept 
out  of  bed  in  her  nightgown  when  the  moon  was  full,  and  lain  on  the 
floor  with  her  arms  outstretched,  as  though  she  was  crucified.  Why? 
The  big,  pale  moon  had  made  her  do  it.  The  horrible  dancing  figures  on 
the  carved  screen  had  leered  at  her  and  she  hadn't  minded.  She  remem- 
bered too  how,  whenever  they  were  at  the  seaside,  she  had  gone  off  by 
herself  and  got  as  close  to  the  sea  as  she  could,  and  sung  something, 
something  she  had  made  up,  while  she  gazed  all  over  that  restless  water. 
There  had  been  this  other  life,  running  out,  bringing  things  home  in 
bags,  getting  things  on  approval,  and  arranging  father's  trays  and  trying 
not  to  annoy  father.  But  it  all  seemed  to  have  happened  in  a  kind  of 
tunnel.  It  wasn't  real.  It  was  only  when  she  came  out  of  the  tunnel  into 
the  moonlight  or  by  the  sea  or  into  a  thunderstorm  that  she  really  felt 
herself.  What  did  it  mean?  What  did  it  all  lead  to?  Now?  Now? 
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She  turned  away  from  the  Buddha  with  one  of  her  vague  gestures. 
She  went  over  to  where  Josephine  was  standing.  She  wanted  to  say 
something  to  Josephine,  something  frightfully  important,  about-about 
the  future  and  what  .  .  . 

"Don't  you  think  perhaps-"  she  began. 

But  Josephine  interrupted  her.  "I  was  wondering  if  now-  she  mur- 
mured. They  stopped;  they  waited  for  each  other. 

"Go  on,  Con,"  said  Josephine. 

"No,  no,  Jug;  after  you,"  said  Constantia. 

"No,  say  what  you  were  going  to  say.  You  began,"  said  Josephine. 

"I  .'.  .  I'd  rather  hear  what  you  were  going  to  say  first,"  said  Con- 
stantia. 

"Don't  be  absurd,  Con." 

"Really,  Jug." 

"Connie!" 

"Oh,  Jug!" 

A  pause.  Then  Constantia  said  faintly,  "I  can't  say  what  I  was  going 
to  say,  Jug,  because  I've  forgotten  what  it  was  .  .  .  that  I  was  going 

Josephine  was  silent  for  a  moment.  She  stared  at  a  big  cloud  where 
the  sun  had  been.  Then  she  replied  shortly,  "I've  forgotten  too." 


Theft 


SHE  HAD  THE  PURSE  IN  HER  HAND 

when  she  came  in.  Standing  in  the  mid- 

katberine  anne       dle  of  the  floor'  holding  ner  bathrobe 

around  her  and  trailing  a  damp  towel  in 
t)OTt6Y  one  band,  she  surveyed  the  immediate 

■*  past  and  remembered  everything  clearly. 

Yes,  she  had  opened  the  flap  and  spread 
it  out  on  the  bench  after  she  had  dried 
the  purse  with  her  handkerchief. 

She  had  intended  to   take   the   Ele- 
vated, and  naturally  she  looked  in  her 
purse  to  make  certain  she  had  the  fare, 
and  was  pleased  to  find  forty  cents  in 
the  coin  envelope.  She  was  going  to  pay 
her  own  fare,  too,  even  if  Camilo  did 
have   the   habit   of  seeing   her   up   the 
steps  and  dropping  a  nickel  in  the  ma- 
chine before  he  gave  the  turnstile  a  little 
push  and  sent  her  through  it  with  a  bow.  Camilo  by  a  series  of  com- 
promises had  managed  to  make  effective  a  fairly  complete  set  of  smaller 
courtesies,  ignoring  the  larger   and  more  troublesome  ones.   She  had 
walked  with  him  to  the  station  in  a  pouring  rain,  because  she  knew  he 
was  almost  as  poor  as  she  was,  and  when  he  insisted  on  a  taxi,  she  was 
firm  and  said,  "You  know  it  simply  will  not  do."  He  was  wearing  a  new 
hat  of  a  pretty  biscuit  shade,  for  it  never  occurred  to  him  to  buy  any- 
thing of  a  practical  color;  he  had  put  it  on  for  the  first  time  and  the 
rain  was  spoiling  it.  She  kept  thinking,  "But  this  is  dreadful,  where 
will  he  get  another?"  She  compared  it  with  Eddie's  hats  that  always 
seemed  to  be  precisely  seven  years  old  and  as  if  they  had  been  quite 
purposely  left  out  in  the  rain,  and  yet  they  sat  with  a  careless  and  in- 
cidental Tightness  on  Eddie.  But  Camilo  was  far  different;  if  he  wore  a 
shabby  hat  it  would  be  merely  shabby  on  him,  and  he  would  lose  his 
spirits  over  it.  If  she  had  not  feared  Camilo  would  take  it  badly,  for  he 
insisted  on  the  practice  of  his  little  ceremonies  up  to  the  point  he  had 
fixed  for  them,  she  would  have  said  to  him  as  they  left  Thora's  house,  "Do 
go  home.  I  can  surely  reach  the  station  by  myself." 

"It  is  written  that  we  must  be  rained  upon  tonight,"  said  Camilo,  "so 
let  it  be  together." 

At  the  foot  of  the  platform  stairway  she  staggered  slightly— they  were 
both  nicely  set  up  on  Thora's  cocktails— and  said:  "At  least,  Camilo,  do 
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me  the  favor  not  to  climb  these  stairs  in  your  present  state,  since  for 
you  it  is  only  a  matter  of  coming  down  again  at  once,  and  you'll  cer- 
tainly break  your  neck." 

He  made  three  quick  bows,  he  was  Spanish,  and  leaped  off  through 
the  rainy  darkness.  She  stood  watching  him,  for  he  was  a  very  graceful 
young  man,  thinking  that  tomorrow  morning  he  would  gaze  soberly  at 
his  spoiled  hat  and  soggy  shoes  and  possibly  associate  her  with  his  misery. 
As  she  watched,  he  stopped  at  the  far  corner  and  took  off  his  hat  and  hid 
it  under  his  overcoat.  She  felt  she  had  betrayed  him  by  seeing,  because 
he  would  have  been  humiliated  if  he  thought  she  even  suspected  him 
of  trying  to  save  his  hat. 

Roger's  voice  sounded  over  her  shoulder  above  the  clang  of  the  rain 
falling  on  the  stairway  shed,  wanting  to  know  what  she  was  doing  out  in 
the  rain  at  this  time  of  night,  and  did  she  take  herself  for  a  duck?  His 
long,  imperturbable  face  was  streaming  with  water,  and  he  tapped  a 
bulging  spot  on  the  breast  of  his  buttoned-up  overcoat:  "Hat,"  he  said. 
"Come  on,  let's  take  a  taxi." 

She  settled  back  against  Roger's  arm  which  he  laid  around  her  shoul- 
ders, and  with  the  gesture  they  exchanged  a  glance  full  of  long  amiable 
associations,  then  she  looked  through  the  window  at  the  rain  changing 
the  shapes  of  everything,  and  the  colors.  The  taxi  dodged  in  and  out 
between  the  pillars  of  the  Elevated,  skidding  slightly  on  every  curve, 
and  she  said:  "The  more  it  skids  the  calmer  I  feel,  so  I  really  must  be 
drunk." 

"You  must  be,"  said  Roger.  "This  bird  is  a  homicidal  maniac,  and  I 
could  do  with  a  cocktail  myself  this  minute." 

They  waited  on  the  traffic  at  Fortieth  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  and 
three  boys  walked  before  the  nose  of  the  taxi.  Under  the  globes  of  light 
they  were  cheerful  scare-crows,  all  very  thin  and  all  wearing  very  seedy 
snappy-cut  suits  and  gay  neckties.  They  were  not  very  sober  either, 
and  they  stood  for  a  moment  wobbling  in  front  of  the  car,  and  there  was 
an  argument  going  on  among  them.  They  leaned  toward  each  other 
as  if  they  were  getting  ready  to  sing,  and  the  first  one  said:  "When  I 
get  married  it  won't  be  jus'  for  getting  married,  I'm  gonna  marry  for  love, 
see?"  and  the  second  one  said,  "Aw,  gwan  and  tell  that  stuff  to  her, 
why  n't  yuh?"  and  the  third  one  gave  a  kind  of  hoot,  and  said,  "Hell,  dis 
guy?  Wot  the  hell's  he  got?"  and  the  first  one  said:  "Aaah,  shurrup  yuh 
mush,  I  got  plenty."  Then  they  all  squealed  and  scrambled  across  the 
street  beating  the  first  one  on  the  back  and  pushing  him  around. 

"Nuts,"  commented  Roger,  "pure  nuts." 

Two  girls  went  skittering  by  in  short  transparent  raincoats,  one  green, 
one  red,  their  heads  tucked  against  the  drive  of  the  rain.  One  of  them 
was  saying  to  the  other,  "Yes,  I  know  all  about  that.  But  what  about  me? 
You're  always  so  sorry  for  him  .  .  ."  and  they  ran  on  with  their  little 
pelican  legs  flashing  back  and  forth. 

The  taxi  backed  up  suddenly  and  leaped  forward  again,  and  after  a 
while  Roger  said:  "I  had  a  letter  from  Stella  today,  and  she'll  be  home 
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on  the  twenty-sixth,  so  I  suppose  she's  made  up  her  mind  and  it's  all 
settled." 

"I  had  a  sort  of  letter  today  too,"  she  said,  "making  up  my  mind  for 
me.  I  think  it  is  time  for  you  and  Stella  to  do  something  definite." 

When  the  taxi  stopped  on  the  corner  of  West  Fifty-third  Street,  Roger 
said,  "I've  just  enough  if  you'll  add  ten  cents,"  so  she  opened  her  purse 
and  gave  him  a  dime,  and  he  said,  "That's  beautiful,  that  purse." 

"It's  a  birthday  present,"  she  told  him,  "and  I  like  it.  How's  your  show 
coming?" 

"Oh,  still  hanging  on,  I  guess.  I  don't  go  near  the  place.  Nothing  sold 
yet.  I  mean  to  keep  right  on  the  way  I'm  going  and  they  can  take  it  or 
leave  it.  I'm  through  with  the  argument." 

"It's  absolutely  a  matter  of  holding  out,  isn't  it?" 

"Holding  out's  the  tough  part." 

"Good  night,  Roger." 

"Good  night,  you  should  take  aspirin  and  push  yourself  into  a  tub 
of  hot  water,  you  look  as  though  you're  catching  cold." 

"I  will." 

With  the  purse  under  her  arm  she  went  upstairs,  and  on  the  first  land- 
ing Bill  heard  her  step  and  poked  his  head  out  with  his  hair  tumbled 
and  his  eyes  red,  and  he  said:  "For  Christ's  sake,  come  in  and  have  a 
drink  with  me.  I've  had  some  bad  news." 

"You're  perfectly  sopping,"  said  Bill,  looking  at  her  drenched  feet. 
They  had  two  drinks,  while  Bill  told  how  the  director  had  thrown  his 
play  out  after  the  cast  had  been  picked  over  twice,  and  had  gone  through 
three  rehearsals.  "I  said  to  him,  1  didn't  say  it  was  a  masterpiece,  I  said 
it  would  make  a  good  show.'  And  he  said,  'It  just  doesn't  play,  do  you 
see?  It  needs  a  doctor.'  So  I'm  stuck,  absolutely  stuck,"  said  Bill,  on  the 
edge  of  weeping  again.  "I've  been  crying,"  he  told  her,  "in  my  cups." 
And  he  went  on  to  ask  her  if  she  realized  his  wife  was  ruining  him  with 
her  extravagance.  "I  send  her  ten  dollars  every  week  of  my  unhappy  life, 
and  I  don't  really  have  to.  She  threatens  to  jail  me  if  I  don't,  but  she 
can't  do  it.  God,  let  her  try  it  after  the  way  she  treated  me!  She's  no 
right  to  alimony  and  she  knows  it.  She  keeps  on  saying  she's  got  to  have 
it  for  the  baby  and  I  keep  on  sending  it  because  I  can't  bear  to  see  any- 
body suffer.  So  I'm  way  behind  on  the  piano  and  the  victrola,  both—" 

"Well,  this  is  a  pretty  big  rug,  anyhow,"  she  said. 

Bill  stared  at  it  and  blew  his  nose.  "I  got  it  at  Ricci's  for  ninety-five 
dollars,"  he  said.  "Ricci  told  me  it  once  belonged  to  Marie  Dressier,  and 
cost  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  but  there's  a  burnt  place  on  it,  under  the 
divan.  Can  you  beat  that?" 

"No,"  she  said.  She  was  thinking  about  her  empty  purse  and  that  she 
could  not  possibly  expect  a  check  for  her  latest  review  for  another  three 
days,  and  her  arrangement  with  the  basement  restaurant  could  not  last 
much  longer  if  she  did  not  pay  something  on  account.  "It's  no  time  to 
speak  of  it,"  she  said,  "but  I've  been  hoping  you  would  have  by  now  that 
fifty  dollars  you  promised  for  my  scene  in  the  third  act.  Even  if  it 
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doesn't  play.  You  were  to  pay  me  for  the  work  anyhow  out  of  your 
advance." 

"Weeping  Jesus,"  said  Bill,  "you,  too?"  He  gave  a  loud  sob,  or  hic- 
cough, in  his  moist  handkerchief.  "Your  stuff  was  no  better  than  mine, 
after  all.  Think  of  that." 

"But  you  got  something  for  it,"  she  said.  "Seven  hundred  dollars." 

Bill  said,  "Do  me  a  favor,  will  you?  Have  another  drink  and  forget 
about  it.  I  can't,  you  know  I  cant,  I  would  if  I  could,  but  you  know  the 
fix  I'm  in." 

"Let  it  go,  then,"  she  found  herself  saying  almost  in  spite  of  herself. 
She  had  meant  to  be  quite  firm  about  it.  They  drank  again  without 
speaking,  and  she  went  to  her  apartment  on  the  floor  above. 

There,  she  now  remembered  distinctly,  she  had  taken  the  letter  out  of 
the  purse  before  she  spread  the  purse  out  to  dry. 

She  had  sat  down  and  read  the  letter  over  again:  but  there  were 
phrases  that  insisted  on  being  read  many  times,  they  had  a  life  of  their 
own  separate  from  the  others,  and  when  she  tried  to  read  past  and  around 
them,  they  moved  with  the  movement  of  her  eyes,  and  she  could  not 
escape  them  .  .  .  "thinking  about  you  more  than  I  mean  to  .  .  .  yes,  I 
even  talk  about  you  .  .  .  why  were  you  so  anxious  to  destroy  .  .  .  even 
if  I  could  see  you  now  I  would  not  .  .  .  not  worth  all  this  abominable 
.  .  .  the  end  .  .  ." 

Carefully  she  tore  the  letter  into  narrow  strips  and  touched  a  lighted 
match  to  them  in  the  coal  grate. 

Early  the  next  morning  she  was  in  the  bathtub  when  the  janitress 
knocked  and  then  came  in,  calling  out  that  she  wished  to  examine  the 
radiators  before  she  started  the  furnace  going  for  the  winter.  After 
moving  about  the  room  for  a  few  minutes,  the  janitress  went  out,  closing 
the  door  very  sharply. 

She  came  out  of  the  bathroom  to  get  a  cigarette  from  the  package  in 
the  purse.  The  purse  was  gone.  She  dressed  and  made  coffee,  and  sat 
by  the  window  while  she  drank  it.  Certainly  the  janitress  had  taken  the 
purse,  and  certainly  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  it  back  without  a 
great  deal  of  ridiculous  excitement.  Then  let  it  go.  With  this  decision 
of  her  mind,  there  rose  coincidentally  in  her  blood  a  deep  murderous 
anger.  She  set  the  cup  carefully  in  the  center  of  the  table,  and  walked 
steadily  downstairs,  three  long  flights  and  a  short  hall  and  a  steep  short 
flight  into  the  basement,  where  the  janitress,  her  face  streaked  with  coal 
dust,  was  shaking  up  the  furnace.  "Will  you  please  give  me  back  my 
purse?  There  isn't  any  money  in  it.  It  was  a  present,  and  I  don't  want  to 
lose  it." 

The  janitress  turned  without  straightening  up  and  peered  at  her  with 
hot  flickering  eyes,  a  red  light  from  the  furnace  reflected  in  them.  "What 
do  you  mean,  your  purse?" 

"The  gold  cloth  purse  you  took  from  the  wooden  bench  in  my  room," 
she  said.  "I  must  have  it  back." 
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"Before  God  I  never  laid  eyes  on  your  purse,  and  that's  the  holy  truth," 
said  the  janitress. 

"Oh,  well  then,  keep  it,"  she  said,  but  in  a  very  bitter  voice;  "keep  it 
if  you  want  it  so  much."  And  she  walked  away. 

She  remembered  how  she  had  never  locked  a  door  in  her  life,  on  some 
principle  of  rejection  in  her  that  made  her  uncomfortable  in  the  owner- 
ship of  things,  and  her  paradoxical  boast  before  the  warnings  of  her 
friends,  that  she  had  never  lost  a  penny  by  theft;  and  she  had  been  pleased 
with  the  bleak  humility  of  this  concrete  example  designed  to  illustrate 
and  justify  a  certain  fixed,  otherwise  baseless  and  general  faith  which 
ordered  the  movements  of  her  life  without  regard  to  her  will  in  the 
matter. 

In  this  moment  she  felt  that  she  had  been  robbed  of  an  enormous 
number  of  valuable  things,  whether  material  or  intangible:  things  lost 
or  broken  by  her  own  fault,  things  she  had  forgotten  and  left  in  houses 
when  she  moved:  books  borrowed  from  her  and  not  returned,  journeys 
she  had  planned  and  had  not  made,  words  she  had  waited  to  hear  spoken 
to  her  and  had  not  heard,  and  the  words  she  had  meant  to  answer  with; 
bitter  alternatives  and  intolerable  substitutes  worse  than  nothing,  and 
yet  inescapable:  the  long  patient  suffering  of  dying  friendships  and  the 
dark  inexplicable  death  of  love— all  that  she  had  had,  and  all  that  she 
had  missed,  were  lost  together,  and  were  twice  lost  in  this  landslide  of 
remembered  losses. 

The  janitress  was  following  her  upstairs  with  the  purse  in  her  hand 
and  the  same  deep  red  fire  flickering  in  her  eyes.  The  janitress  thrust 
the  purse  towards  her  while  they  were  still  a  half  dozen  steps  apart, 
and  said:  "Don't  never  tell  on  me.  I  musta  been  crazy.  I  get  crazy  in 
the  head  sometimes,  I  swear  I  do.  My  son  can  tell  you." 

She  took  the  purse  after  a  moment,  and  the  janitress  went  on:  "I  got 
a  niece  who  is  going  on  seventeen,  and  she's  a  nice  girl  and  I  thought 
I'd  give  it  to  her.  She  needs  a  pretty  purse.  I  musta  been  crazy;  I  thought 
maybe  you  wouldn't  mind,  you  leave  things  around  and  don't  seem  to 
notice  much." 

She  said:  "I  missed  this  because  it  was  a  present  to  me  from  some- 
one .  .  ." 

The  janitress  said:  "He'd  get  you  another  if  you  lost  this  one.  My  niece 
is  young  and  needs  pretty  things,  we  oughta  give  the  young  ones  a 
chance.  She's  got  young  men  after  her  maybe  will  want  to  marry  her. 
She  oughta  have  nice  things.  She  needs  them  bad  right  now.  You're  a 
grown  woman,  you've  had  your  chance,  you  ought  to  know  how  it  is!" 

She  held  the  purse  out  to  the  janitress  saying:  "You  don't  know  what 
you're  talking  about.  Here,  take  it,  I've  changed  my  mind.  I  really  don't 
want  it." 

The  janitress  looked  up  at  her  with  hatred  and  said:  "I  don't  want  it 
either  now.  My  niece  is  young  and  pretty,  she  don't  need  fixin'  up  to  be 
pretty,  she's  young  and  pretty  anyhow!  I  guess  you  need  it  worse  than 
she  does!" 
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"It  wasn't  really  yours  in  the  first  place,"  she  said,  turning  away.  "You 
mustn't  talk  as  if  I  had  stolen  it  from  you." 

"It's  not  from  me,  it's  from  her  you're  stealing  it,"  said  the  janitress, 
and  went  back  downstairs. 

She  laid  the  purse  on  the  table  and  sat  down  with  the  cup  of  chilled 
coffee,  and  thought:  I  was  right  not  to  be  afraid  of  any  thief  but  myself, 
who  will  end  by  leaving  me  nothing. 


WHEN    I    WAS    SEVENTEEN    YEARS    OLD 

I  lost  my  religious  faith.  It  had  been 
V   S    ttvitchctt  unsteady  for  some  time  and  then,  very 

"  ■*  suddenly,  it  went  as  the  result  of  an 

incident  in  a  punt  on  the  river  outside 
the  town  where  we  lived.  My  uncle, 
with  whom  I  was  obliged  to  stay  for 
long  periods  of  my  life,  had  started  a 
small  furniture-making  business  in  the 
mi        n    i     i  town.  He  was  always  in  difficulties  about 

1116   Uullll  money,  but  he  was  convinced  that  in 

some  way  God  would  help  him.  And  this 
happened.  An  investor  arrived  who  be- 
longed to  a  sect  called  the  Church  of 
the  Last  Purification,  of  Toronto,  Can- 
ada. Could  we  imagine,  this  man  asked, 
a  good  and  omnipotent  God  allowing  His  children  to  be  short  of  money? 
We  had  to  admit  we  could  not  imagine  this.  The  man  paid  some  capital 
into  my  uncle's  business  and  we  were  converted.  Our  family  were  the 
first  Purifiers— as  they  were  called— in  the  town.  Soon  a  congregation  of 
fifty  or  more  were  meeting  every  Sunday  in  a  room  at  the  Corn  Exchange. 
At  once  we  found  ourselves  isolated  and  hated  people.  Everyone  made 
jokes  about  us.  We  had  to  stand  together  because  we  were  sometimes 
dragged  into  the  courts.  What  the  unconverted  could  not  forgive  in  us 
was  first  that  we  believed  in  successful  prayer  and,  secondly,  that  our 
revelation  came  from  Toronto.  The  success  of  our  prayers  had  a  simple 
foundation.  We  regarded  it  as  "Error"— our  name  for  Evil— to  believe  the 
evidence  of  our  senses,  and  if  we  had  influenza  or  consumption,  or  had 
lost  our  money  or  were  unemployed,  we  denied  the  reality  of  these  things, 
saying  that  since  God  could  not  have  made  them  they  therefore  did  not 
exist.  It  was  exhilarating  to  look  at  our  congregation  and  to  know  that 
what  the  vulgar  would  call  miracles  were  performed  among  us,  almost 
as  a  matter  of  routine,  every  day.  Not  very  big  miracles,  perhaps;  but  up 
in  London  and  out  in  Toronto  we  knew  that  deafness  and  blindness,  can- 
cer and  insanity,  the  great  scourges,  were  constantly  vanishing  before  the 
prayers  of  the  more  advanced  Purifiers. 

"What!"  said  my  schoolmaster,  an  Irishman  with  eyes  like  broken 
glass  and  a  sniff  of  irritability  in  the  bristles  of  his  nose.  "What!  Do  you 
have  the  impudence  to  tell  me  that  if  you  fell  off  the  top  floor  of  this 
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building  and  smashed  your  head  in,  you  would  say  you  hadn't  fallen 
and  were  not  injured?" 

I  was  a  small  boy  and  very  afraid  of  everybody,  but  not  when  it  was 
a  question  of  my  religion.  I  was  used  to  the  kind  of  conundrum  the 
Irishman  had  set.  It  was  useless  to  argue,  though  our  religion  had  already 
developed  an  interesting  casuistry. 

"I  would  say  so,"  I  replied  with  coldness  and  some  vanity.  "And  my 
head  would  not  be  smashed." 

"You  would  not  say  so,"  answered  the  Irishman.  "You  would  not  say 
so."  His  eyes  sparkled  with  pure  pleasure.  "You'd  be  dead." 

The  boys  laughed,  but  they  looked  at  me  with  admiration. 

Then,  I  do  not  know  how  or  why,  I  began  to  see  a  difficulty.  Without 
warning  and  as  if  I  had  gone  into  my  bedroom  at  night  and  had  found 
a  gross  ape  seated  in  my  bed  and  thereafter  following  me  about  with  his 
grunts  and  his  fleas  and  a  look,  relentless  and  ancient,  scored  on  his 
brown  face,  I  was  faced  with  the  problem  which  prowls  at  the  centre 
of  all  religious  faith.  I  was  faced  by  the  difficulty  of  the  origin  of  evil. 
Evil  was  an  illusion,  we  were  taught.  But  even  illusions  have  an  origin. 
The  Purifiers  denied  this. 

I  consulted  my  uncle.  Trade  was  bad  at  the  time  and  this  made  his 
faith  abrupt.  He  frowned  as  I  spoke. 

"When  did  you  brush  your  coat  last?"  he  said.  "You're  getting  slovenly 
about  your  appearance.  If  you  spent  more  time  studying  books"— that  is 
to  say,  the  Purification  literature— "and  less  with  your  hands  in  your 
pockets  and  playing  about  with  boats  on  the  river,  you  wouldn't  be 
letting  Error  in." 

All  dogmas  have  their  jargon;  my  uncle  as  a  business  man  loved  the 
trade-terms  of  the  Purification.  "Don't  let  Error  in,"  was  a  favourite  one. 
The  whole  point  about  the  Purification,  he  said,  was  that  it  was  scientific 
and  therefore  exact;  in  consequence  it  was  sheer  weakness  to  admit 
discussion.  Indeed,  betrayal.  He  unpinched  his  pince-nez,  stirred  his 
tea  and  indicated  I  must  submit  or  change  the  subject.  Preferably  the 
latter.  I  saw,  to  my  alarm,  that  my  arguments  had  defeated  my  uncle. 
Faith  and  doubt  pulled  like  strings  round  my  throat. 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  you  don't  believe  that  what  our  Lord  said  was 
true?"  my  aunt  asked  nervously,  following  me  out  of  the  room.  "Your 
uncle  does,  dear." 

I  could  not  answer,  I  went  out  of  the  house  and  down  the  main  street 
to  the  river,  where  the  punts  were  stuck  like  insects  in  the  summery 
flash  of  the  reach.  Life  was  a  dream,  I  thought;  no,  a  nightmare,  for  the 
ape  was  beside  me. 

I  was  still  in  this  state,  half  sulking  and  half  exalted,  when  Mr.  Hubert 
Timberlake  came  to  the  town.  He  was  one  of  the  important  people  from 
the  headquarters  of  our  Church  and  he  had  come  to  give  an  address 
on  the  Purification  at  the  Corn  Exchange.  Posters  announcing  this  were 
everywhere.  Mr.  Timberlake  was  to  spend  Sunday  afternoon  with  us. 
It  was  unbelievable  that  a  man  so  eminent  would  actually  sit  in  our 
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dining-room,  use  our  knives  and  forks,  and  eat  our  food.  Every  imperfec- 
tion in  our  home  and  our  characters  would  jump  out  at  him.  The  Truth 
had  been  revealed  to  man  with  scientific  accuracy— an  accuracy  we  could 
all  test  by  experiment— and  the  future  course  of  human  development  on 
earth  was  laid  down,  finally.  And  here  in  Mr.  Timberlake  was  a  man  who 
had  not  merely  performed  many  miracles— even,  it  was  said  with  proper 
reserve,  having  twice  raised  the  dead— but  who  had  actually  been  to 
Toronto,  our  headquarters,  where  this  great  and  revolutionary  revelation 
had  first  been  given. 

"This  is  my  nephew,"  my  uncle  said,  introducing  me.  "He  lives  with  us. 
He  thinks  he  thinks,  Mr.  Timberlake,  but  I  tell  him  he  only  thinks  he 
does.  Ha,  ha."  My  uncle  was  a  humorous  man  when  he  was  with  the 
great.  "He's  always  on  the  river,"  my  uncle  continued.  "I  tell  him  he's 
got  water  on  the  brain.  I've  been  telling  Mr.  Timberlake  about  you,  my 
boy." 

A  hand  as  soft  as  the  best-quality  chamois  leather  took  mine.  I  saw  a 
wide  upright  man  in  a  double-breasted  navy-blue  suit.  He  had  a  pink 
square  head  with  very  small  ears  and  one  of  those  torpid,  enamelled 
smiles  which  were  said  by  our  enemies  to  be  too  common  in  our  sect. 

"Why,  isn't  that  just  fine!"  said  Mr.  Timberlake,  who,  owing  to  his 
contacts  with  Toronto,  spoke  with  an  American  accent.  "What  say  we 
tell  your  uncle  it's  funny  he  thinks  he's  funny?" 

The  eyes  of  Mr.  Timberlake  were  direct  and  colourless.  He  had  the 
look  of  a  retired  merchant  captain  who  had  become  decontaminated  from 
the  sea  and  had  reformed  and  made  money.  His  defence  of  me  had  made 
me  his  at  once.  My  doubts  vanished.  Whatever  Mr.  Timberlake  believed 
must  be  true,  and  as  I  listened  to  him  at  lunch  I  thought  there  could 
be  no  finer  life  than  his. 

"I  expect  Mr.  Timberlake's  tired  after  his  address,"  said  my  aunt. 

"Tired?"  exclaimed  my  uncle,  brilliant  with  indignation.  "How  can 
Mr.  Timberlake  be  tired?  Don't  let  Error  in!" 

For  in  our  faith  the  merely  inconvenient  was  just  as  illusory  as  a  great 
catastrophe  would  have  been,  if  you  wished  to  be  strict,  and  Mr.  Timber- 
lake's  presence  made  us  very  strict. 

I  noticed  then  that,  after  their  broad  smiles,  Mr.  Timberlake's  lips 
had  the  habit  of  setting  into  a  long  depressed  sarcastic  curve. 

"I  guess,"  he  drawled,  "I  guess  the  Al-mighty  must  have  been  tired 
sometimes,  for  it  says  He  re-laxed  on  the  seventh  day.  Say,  do  you  know 
what  I'd  like  to  do  this  afternoon?"  he  said,  turning  to  me.  "While  your 
uncle  and  aunt  are  sleeping  off  this  meal,  let's  you  and  me  go  on  the  river 
and  get  water  on  the  brain.  I'll  show  you  how  to  punt." 

Mr.  Timberlake,  I  saw  to  my  disappointment,  was  out  to  show  he 
understood  the  young.  I  saw  he  was  planning  a  "quiet  talk"  with  me 
about  my  problems. 

"There  are  too  many  people  on  the  river  on  Sundays,"  said  my  uncle 
uneasily. 

"Oh,  I  like  a  crowd,"  said  Mr.  Timberlake,  giving  my  uncle  a  tough 
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look.  "This  is  the  day  of  rest,  you  know."  He  had  had  my  uncle  gobbling 
up  every  bit  of  gossip  from  the  sacred  city  of  Toronto  all  the  morning. 

My  uncle  and  aunt  were  incredulous  that  a  man  like  Mr.  Timberlake 
should  go  out  among  the  blazers  and  gramophones  of  the  river  on  a  Sun- 
day afternoon.  In  any  other  member  of  our  Church  they  would  have 
thought  this  sinful. 

"Waal,  what  say?"  said  Mr.  Timberlake.  I  could  only  murmur. 

"That's  fixed,"  said  Mr.  Timberlake.  And  on  came  the  smile,  as  simple, 
vivid  and  unanswerable  as  the  smile  on  an  advertisement.  "Isn't  that  just 
fine!" 

Mr.  Timberlake  went  upstairs  to  wash  his  hands.  My  uncle  was  deeply 
offended  and  shocked,  but  he  could  say  nothing.  He  unpinched  his  glasses. 

"A  wonderful  man,"  he  said.  "So  human,"  he  apologized. 

"My  boy,"  my  uncle  said.  "This  is  going  to  be  an  experience  for  you. 
Hubert  Timberlake  was  making  a  thousand  a  year  in  the  insurance 
business  ten  years  ago.  Then  he  heard  of  the  Purification.  He  threw 
everything  up,  just  like  that.  He  gave  up  his  job  and  took  up  the  work. 
It  was  a  struggle,  he  told  me  so  himself  this  morning.  'Many's  the  time,' 
he  said  to  me  this  morning,  'when  I  wondered  where  my  next  meal  was 
coming  from.'  But  the  way  was  shown.  He  came  down  from  Worcester 
to  London  and  in  two  years  he  was  making  fifteen  hundred  a  year  out 
of  his  practice." 

To  heal  the  sick  by  prayer  according  to  the  tenets  of  the  Church  of 
the  Last  Purification  was  Mr.  Timberlake's  profession. 

My  uncle  lowered  his  eyes.  With  his  glasses  off,  the  lids  were  small 
and  uneasy.  He  lowered  his  voice  too. 

"I  have  told  him  about  your  little  trouble,"  my  uncle  said  quietly  with 
emotion.  I  was  burned  with  shame.  My  uncle  looked  up  and  stuck  out 
his  chin  confidently. 

"He  just  smiled,"  my  uncle  said.  "That's  all." 

Then  we  waited  for  Mr.  Timberlake  to  come  down. 

I  put  on  white  flannels  and  soon  I  was  walking  down  to  the  river 
with  Mr.  Timberlake,  I  felt  that  I  was  going  with  him  under  false  pre- 
tences; for  he  would  begin  explaining  to  me  the  origin  of  evil  and  I 
would  have  to  pretend  politely  that  he  was  converting  me  when,  already, 
at  the  first  sight  of  him,  I  had  believed.  A  stone  bridge,  whose  two  arches 
were  like  an  owlish  pair  of  eyes  gazing  up  the  reach,  was  close  to  the 
landing-stage.  I  thought  what  a  pity  it  was  the  flannelled  men  and  the 
sunburned  girls  there  did  not  know  I  was  getting  a  ticket  for  the  Mr. 
Timberlake  who  had  been  speaking  in  the  town  that  very  morning.  I 
looked  round  for  him,  and  when  I  saw  him  I  was  a  little  startled.  He 
was  standing  at  the  edge  of  the  water  looking  at  it  with  an  expression 
of  empty  incomprehension.  Among  the  white  crowds  his  air  of  brisk 
efficiency  had  dulled.  He  looked  middle-aged,  out  of  place  and  insig- 
nificant. But  the  smile  switched  on  when  he  saw  me. 

"Ready?"  he  called.  "Fine!" 
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I  had  the  feeling  that  inside  him  there  must  be  a  gramophone  record 
going  round  and  round,  stopping  at  that  word. 

He  stepped  into  the  punt  and  took  charge. 

"Now  I  just  want  you  to  paddle  us  over  to  the  far  bank,"  he  said,  "and 
then  I'll  show  you  how  to  punt." 

Everything  Mr.  Timberlake  said  still  seemed  unreal  to  me.  The  fact 
that  he  was  sitting  in  a  punt,  of  all  commonplace  material  things,  was 
incredible.  That  he  should  propose  to  pole  us  up  the  river  was  terrifying. 
Suppose  he  fell  into  the  river?  At  once  I  checked  the  thought.  A  leader 
of  our  Church  under  the  direct  guidance  of  God  could  not  possibly  fall 
into  a  river. 

The  stream  is  wide  and  deep  in  this  reach,  but  on  the  southern  bank 
there  is  a  manageable  depth  and  a  hard  bottom.  Over  the  clay  banks 
the  willows  hang,  making  their  basket-work  print  of  sun  and  shadow  on 
the  water,  while  under  the  gliding  boats  lie  cloudy,  chloride  caverns. 
The  hoop-like  branches  of  the  trees  bend  down  until  their  tips  touch 
the  water  like  fingers  making  musical  sounds.  Ahead  in  midstream,  on 
a  day  sunny  as  this  one  was,  there  is  a  path  of  strong  light  which  is 
hard  to  look  at  unless  you  half  close  your  eyes,  and  down  this  path  on 
the  crowded  Sundays  go  the  launches  with  their  parasols  and  their  pen- 
nants; and  also  the  rowing-boats  with  their  beetle-leg  oars,  which  seem 
to  dig  the  sunlight  out  of  the  water  as  they  rise.  Upstream  one  goes, 
on  and  on  between  the  gardens  and  then  between  fields  kept  for  grazing. 
On  the  afternoon  when  Mr.  Timberlake  and  I  went  out  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion of  the  origin  of  evil,  the  meadows  were  packed  densely  with 
buttercups. 

"Now,"  said  Mr.  Timberlake  decisively  when  I  had  paddled  to  the 
other  side.  "Now  I'll  take  her." 

He  got  over  the  seat  into  the  well  at  the  stern. 

"I'll  just  get  you  clear  of  the  trees,"  I  said. 

"Give  me  the  pole,"  said  Mr.  Timberlake,  standing  up  on  the  little 
platform  and  making  a  squeak  with  his  boots  as  he  did  so.  "Thank  you, 
sir.  I  haven't  done  this  for  eighteen  years,  but  I  can  tell  you,  brother, 
in  those  days  I  was  considered  some  poler." 

He  looked  around  and  let  the  pole  slide  down  through  his  hands.  Then 
he  gave  the  first  difficult  push.  The  punt  rocked  pleasantly  and  we  moved 
forward.  I  sat  facing  him,  paddle  in  hand,  to  check  any  inward  drift  of 
the  punt. 

"How's  that,  you  guys?"  said  Mr.  Timberlake,  looking  round  at  our 
eddies  arid  drawing  in  the  pole.  The  delightful  water  sished  down  it. 

"Fine,"  I  said.  Deferentially  I  had  caught  the  word. 

He  went  on  to  his  second  and  his  third  strokes,  taking  too  much  water 
on  his  sleeve,  perhaps,  and  uncertain  in  his  steering,  which  I  corrected, 
but  he  was  doing  well. 

It  comes  back  to  me,"  he  said.  "How  am  I  doing?" 

"Just  keep  her  out  from  the  trees,"  I  said. 

"The  trees?"  he  said. 
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"The  willows/'  I  said. 

"Ill  do  it  now,"  he  said.  "How's  that?  Not  quite  enough?  Well,  hows 

this?" 

"Another  one,"  I  said.  "The  current  runs  strong  this  side." 

"What?  More  trees?"  he  said.  He  was  getting  hot. 

"We  can  shoot  out  past  them,"  I  said.  "I'll  ease  us  over  with  the 
paddle." 

Mr.  Timberlake  did  not  like  this  suggestion. 

"No,  don't  do  that.  I  can  manage  it,"  he  said.  I  did  not  want  to  offend 
one  of  the  leaders  of  our  Church,  so  I  put  the  paddle  down;  but  I  felt 
I  ought  to  have  taken  him  farther  along  away  from  the  irritation  of  the 
trees. 

"Of  course,"  I  said.  "We  could  go  under  them.  It  might  be  nice.'^ 

"I  think,"  said  Mr.  Timberlake,  "that  would  be  a  very  good  idea." 

He  lunged  hard  on  the  pole  and  took  us  towards  the  next  archway  of 
willow  branches. 

"We  may  have  to  duck  a  bit,  that's  all,"  I  said. 

"Oh,  I  can  push  the  branches  up,"  said  Mr.  Timberlake. 

"It  is  better  to  duck,"  I  said. 

We  were  gliding  now  quickly  towards  the  arch,  in  fact  I  was  already 
under  it. 

"I  think  I  should  duck,"  I  said.  "Just  bend  down  for  this  one." 

"What  makes  the  trees  lean  over  the  water  like  this?"  asked  Mr. 
Timberlake.  "Weeping  willows-I'll  give  you  a  thought  there.  How  Error 
likes  to  make  us  dwell  on  sorrow.  Why  not  call  them  laughing  willows?" 
discoursed  Mr.  Timberlake  as  the  branch  passed  over  my  head. 

"Duck,"  I  said. 

"Where?  I  don't  see  them,"  said  Mr.  Timberlake,  turning  round. 

"No,  your  head,"  I  said.  "The  branch,"  I  called. 

"Oh,  the  branch.  This  one?"  said  Mr.  Timberlake,  finding  a  branch 
just  against  his  chest,  and  he  put  out  a  hand  to  lift  it.  It  is  not  easy  to 
lift  a  willow  branch  and  Mr.  Timberlake  was  surprised.  He  stepped 
back  as  it  gently  and  firmly  leaned  against  him.  He  leaned  back  and 
pushed  from  his  feet.  And  he  pushed  too  far.  The  boat  went  on,  I  saw 
Mr.  Timberlake's  boots  leave  the  stern  as  he  took  an  unthoughtful  step 
backwards.  He  made  a  last-minute  grasp  at  a  stronger  and  higher  branch, 
and  then,  there  he  hung  a  yard  above  the  water,  round  as  a  blue  damson, 
that  is  ripe  and  ready,  waiting  only  for  a  touch  to  make  it  fall.  Too  late 
with  the  paddle  and  shot  ahead  by  the  force  of  his  thrust,  I  could  not 
save  him. 

For  a  full  minute  I  did  not  believe  what  I  saw;  indeed,  our  religion 
taught  us  never  to  believe  what  we  saw.  Unbelieving,  I  could  not  move. 
I  gaped.  The  impossible  had  happened.  Only  a  miracle,  I  found  myself 
saying,  could  save  him. 

What  was  most  striking  was  the  silence  of  Mr.  Timberlake  as  he  hung 
from  the  tree.  I  was  lost  between  gazing  at  him  and  trying  to  get  the 
punt  out  of  the  small  branches  of  the  tree.  By  the  time  I  had  got  the  punt 
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out,  there  were  several  yards  of  water  between  us  and  the  soles  of  his 
boots  were  very  near  the  water  as  the  branch  bent  under  his  weight. 
Boats  were  passing  at  the  time,  but  no  one  seemed  to  notice  us.  I  was 
glad  about  this.  This  was  a  private  agony.  A  double  chin  had  appeared 
on  the  face  of  Mr.  Timberlake  and  his  head  was  squeezed  between  his 
shoulders  and  his  hanging  arms.  I  saw  him  blink  and  look  up  at  the 
sky.  His  eyelids  were  pale  like  a  chicken's.  He  was  tidy  and  dignified 
as  he  hung  there,  the  hat  was  not  displaced  and  the  top  button  of  his 
coat  was  done  up.  He  had  a  blue  silk  handkerchief  in  his  breast  pocket 
So  unperturbed  and  genteel  he  seemed  that  as  the  tips  of  his  shoes 
came  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  water,  I  became  alarmed.  He  could  per- 
form what  are  called  miracles.  He  would  be  thinking  at  this  moment 
that  only  in  an  erroneous  and  illusory  sense  was  he  hanging  from  the 
branch  of  the  tree  over  six  feet  of  water.  He  was  probably  praying  one 
of  the  closely  reasoned  prayers  of  our  faith  which  were  more  like  con- 
versations with  Euclid  than  appeals  to  God.  The  calm  of  his  face  sug- 
gested this.  Was  he,  I  asked  myself,  within  sight  of  the  main  road  the 
town  Recreation  Ground  and  the  landing-stage  crowded  with  people 
was  he  about  to  re-enact  a  well-known  miracle?  I  hoped  that  he  was 
not.  I  prayed  that  he  was  not.  I  prayed  with  all  my  will  that  Mr.  Timber- 
lake  would  not  walk  upon  the  water.  It  was  my  prayer  and  not  his  that 
was  answered. 

I  saw  the  shoes  dip,  the  water  rise  above  his  ankles  and  up  his  socks. 
He  tried  to  move  his  grip  now  to  a  yet  higher  branch-he  did  not  succeed 
-and  in  making  this  effort  his  coat  and  waistcoat  rose  and  parted  from  his 
trousers.  One  seam  of  shirt  with  its  pant-loops  and  brace-tabs  broke  like 
a  crack  across  the  middle  of  Mr.  Timberlake.  It  was  like  a  fatal  flaw  in 
a  statue,  an  earthquake  crack  which  made  the  monumental  mortal.  The 
last  Greeks  must  have  felt  as  I  felt  then  when  they  saw  a  crack  across 

SVS  e  °i  S°mf  StatUe  °f  Ap0ll°'  lt  was  at  this  moment  I  realized 
that  the  final  revelation  about  man  and  society  on  earth  had  come  to 
nobody  and  that  Mr.  Timberlake  knew  nothing  at  all  about  the  origin 

t  ^Jl^  ^  !?n?  t0  d6SCribe'  but  {t  haPPe*ed  in  a  few  seconds  as 
I  paddled  towards  him.  I  was  too  late  to  get  his  feet  on  the  boat  and 
he  only  thing  to  do  was  to  let  him  sink  until  his  hands  were  nearer 
the  level  of  the  punt  and  then  to  get  him  to  change  hand-holds.  Then 
I  would  paddle  him  ashore.  I  did  this.  Amputated  by  the  water,  first  a 
torso,  then  a  bust  then  a  mere  head  and  shoulders,  Mr.  Timberlake,  I 
noticed,  looked  sad  and  lonely  as  he  sank.  He  was  a  declining  dogma. 

i'l %Zl  ?PGTd  hlS  Collar-for  he  hesitated  to  let  go  of  the  branch 

to  hold  the  punt-I  saw  a  small  triangle  of  deprecation  and  pathos  be- 
tween his  nose  and  the  corners  of  his  mouth.  The  head  resting  on  the 
platter  of  water  had  the  sneer  of  calamity  on  it,  such  as  one  sees  in  the 
pictures  of  a  beheaded  saint. 

"Hold  on  to  the  punt,  Mr.  Timberlake,"  I  said  urgently.  "Hold  on  to 
tne  punt. 
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Tush  from  behind,"  he  directed  in  a  dry  businesslike  voice  They 
were  his  first  words.  I  obeyed  him.  Carefully  I  paddled  him  towards  the 
bank.  He  turned  and,  with  a  splash,  climbed  ashore.  There  he  stood 
raising  his  arms  and  looking  at  the  water  running  down  his  swollen  suit 
and  making  a  puddle  at  his  feet.  m  „ 

"Say,"  said  Mr.  Timberlake  coldly,  "we  let  some  Error  in  that  time. 
How  much  he  must  have  hated  our  family. 

"I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Timberlake,"  I  said.  "I  am  most  awfully  sorry  I 
should  have  paddled.  It  was  my  fault.  Ill  get  you  home  at  once.  Let 
me  wring  out  your  coat  and  waistcoat.  You  11  catch  your  death 

I  stopped.  I  had  nearly  blasphemed.  I  had  nearly  suggested  that  Mr. 
Timberlake  had  fallen  into  the  water  and  that  to  a  man  of  his  age  this 
might  be  dangerous.  ,, 

Mr.  Timberlake  corrected  me.  His  voice  was  impersonal,  addressing 
the  laws  of  human  existence  rather  than  myself. 

"If  God  made  water  it  would  be  ridiculous ^  to  suggest  He  made  it 
capable  of  harming  His  creatures.  Wouldn't  it?" 
"Yes,"  I  murmured  hypocritically. 
"O.K.,"  said  Mr.  Timberlake.  "Let's  go." 
Til  soon  get  you  across,"  I  said. 

"No  "  he  said.  "I  mean  let's  go  on.  We're  not  going  to  let  a  little  thing 
like  this  spoil  a  beautiful  afternoon.  Where  were  we  going?  You  spoke 
of  a  pretty  landing-place  farther  on.  Let's  go  there." 

"But  I  must  take  you  home.  You  can't  sit  there  soaked  to  the  skin.  It 
will  spoil  your  clothes." 

"Now,  now,"  said  Mr.  Timberlake.  "Do  as  I  say.  Go  on. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  done  with  him.  I  held  the  punt  into  the  bank 
and  he  stepped  in.  He  sat  like  a  bursting  and  sodden  bolster  m  front  ot 
me  while  I  paddled.  We  had  lost  the  pole,  of  course. 

For  a  long  time  I  could  hardly  look  at  Mr.  Timberlake.  He  was  taking 
the  line  that  nothing  had  happened,  and  this  put  me  at  a  disadvantage. 
I  knew  something  considerable  had  happened.  That  glaze,  which  so 
many  of  the  members  of  our  sect  had  on  their  faces  and  persons  their 
minds  and  manners,  had  been  washed  off.  There  was  no  gleam  for  me 
from  Mr.  Timberlake. 

"What's  the  house  over  there?"  he  asked.  He  was  making  conversation. 
I  had  steered  into  the  middle  of  the  river  to  get  him  into  the  strong  sun. 
I  saw  steam  rise  from  him.  m 

I  took  courage  and  studied  him.  He  was  a  man,  I  realized,  in  poor 
physical  condition,  unexercised  and  sedentary.  Now  the  gleam  had  lett 
him  one  saw  the  veined  empurpled  skin  of  the  stoutish  man  with  a  poor 
heart.  I  remember  he  had  said  at  lunch: 

"A  young  woman  I  know  said,  Isn't  it  wonderful!  I  can  walk  thirty 
miles  in  a  day  without  being  in  the  least  tired.'  I  said,  1  don't  see  that 
bodily  indulgence  is  anything  a  member  of  the  Church  of  the  Last 
Purification  should  boast  about.' " 
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Yes,  there  was  something  flaccid,  passive  and  slack  about  Mr.  Timber- 
lake.  Bunched  in  swollen  clothes,  he  refused  to  take  them  off.  It  occurred 
to  me,  as  he  looked  with  boredom  at  the  water,  the  passing  boats  and 
the  country,  that  he  had  not  been  in  the  country  before.  That  it  was 
something  he  had  agreed  to  do  but  wanted  to  get  over  quickly.  He  was 
totally  uninterested.  By  his  questions-what  is  that  church?  Are  there 
any  fish  in  this  river?  Is  that  a  wireless  or  a  gramophone?-I  understood 
that  Mr.  Timberlake  was  formally  acknowledging  a  world  he  did  not 
live  m.  It  was  too  interesting,  too  eventful  a  world.  His  spirit,  inert  and 
preoccupied,  was  elsewhere  in  an  eventless  and  immaterial  habitation. 
He  was  a  dull  man,  duller  than  any  man  I  have  ever  known;  but  his 
dullness  was  a  sort  of  earthly  deposit  left  by  a  being  whose  diluted 
mind  was  far  away  in  the  effervescence  of  metaphysical  matters.  There 
was  a  slightly  pettish  look  on  his  face  as  (to  himself,  of  course)  he 
declared  he  was  not  wet  and  that  he  would  not  have  a  heart  attack  or 
catch  pneumonia. 

Mr.  Timberlake  spoke  little.  Sometimes  he  squeezed  water  out  of  his 
sleeve  He  shivered  a  little.  He  watched  his  steam.  I  had  planned  when 
we  set  out  to  go  up  as  far  as  the  lock,  but  now  the  thought  of  another 
wo  miles  of  th.s  responsibility  was  too  much.  I  pretended  I  wanted 
to  go  only  as  far  as  the  bend  which  we  were  approaching,  where  one 
of  the  richest  buttercup  meadows  was.  I  mentioned  this  to  him.  He 
turned  and  looked  with  boredom  at  the  field.  Slowly  we  came  to  the 

We  tied  up  the  punt  and  we  landed 
i„  JITS'  Std^r-  Tjmberl,ake-  He  ^ood  at  the  edge  of  the  meadow 
hendfng  °°d  *  *"  ^™Z^~^  stupefied,  uncompre- 

"Nice  to  stretch  our  legs,"  I  said.  I  led  the  way  into  the  deep  flowers 

do^nMrWTrLte  ff  TCT;here  ^  hardly  "*  *<«•  P-seP„tlyTTat 
down.  Mr  Timberlake  looked  at  me  and  sat  down  also.  Then  I  turned 

troubTe  a   3St  ^  ^  PerSUaSi°n-  ResPe*abihty,  I  was  sure,  was  h* 

"No  one  will  see  us,"  I  said.  "This  is  out  of  sight  of  the  river.  Take 
off  your  coat  and  trousers  and  wring  them  out " 

Mr.  Timberlake  replied  firmly: 

"I  am  satisfied  to  remain  as  I  am  " 

"What  is  this  flower?"  he  asked,  to  change  the  subject. 

Buttercup,    I  said. 

"Of  course,"  he  replied. 

I  could  do  nothing  with  him.  I  lay  down  full  length  in  the  sun-  and 
observing  this  and  thinking  to  please  me,  Mr.  Timbfrlake  did  the  same' 
He  must  have  supposed  that  this  was  what  I  had  come  out  in  the  boat 

?a m  s&  srxt steam  sti11  rising- T  had  had  enough- 
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He  got  up  at  once. 

"Do  you  want  to  sit  in  the  shade?"  he  asked  politely. 

"No,"  I  said.  "Would  you  like  to?" 

"No,"  he  said.  "I  was  thinking  of  you." 

"Let's  go  back,"  I  said.  We  both  stood  up  and  I  let  him  pass  in  iront 
of  me.  When  I  looked  at  him  again  I  stopped  dead.  Mr.  Timberlake  was 
no  longer  a  man  in  a  navy-blue  suit.  He  was  blue  no  longer.  He  was 
transfigured.  He  was  yellow.  He  was  covered  with  buttercup  pollen,  a 
fine  yellow  paste  of  it  made  by  the  damp,  from  head  to  foot. 

"Your  suit,"  I  said. 

He  looked  at  it.  He  raised  his  thin  eyebrows  a  little,  but  he  did  not 
smile  or  make  any  comment. 

The  man  is  a  saint,  I  thought.  As  saintly  as  any  of  those  gold-leaf 
figures  in  the  churches  of  Sicily.  Golden  he  sat  in  the  punt;  golden  he  sat 
for  the  next  hour  as  I  paddled  him  down  the  river.  Golden  and  bored. 
Golden  as  we  landed  at  the  town  and  as  we  walked  up  the  street  back 
to  my  uncle's  house.  There  he  refused  to  change  his  clothes  or  to  sit 
by  a  fire.  He  kept  an  eye  on  the  time  for  his  train  back  to  London.  By 
no  word  did  he  acknowledge  the  disasters  or  the  beauties  of  the  world. 
If  they  were  printed  upon  him,  they  were  printed  upon  a  husk. 

Sixteen  years  have  passed  since  I  dropped  Mr.  Timberlake  in  the 
river  and  since  the  sight  of  his  pant-loops  destroyed  my  faith.  I  have 
not  seen  him  since,  and  to-day  I  heard  that  he  was  dead.  He  was  fifty- 
seven.  His  mother,  a  very  old  lady  with  whom  he  had  lived  all  his  life, 
went  into  his  bedroom  when  he  was  getting  ready  for  church  and  found 
him  lying  on  the  floor  in  his  shirt-sleeves.  A  stiff  collar  with  the  tie 
half  inserted  was  in  one  hand.  Five  minutes  before,  she  told  the  doctor, 
she  had  been  speaking  to  him. 

The  doctor  who  looked  at  the  heavy  body  lying  on  the  single  bed 
saw  a  middle-aged  man,  wide  rather  than  stout  and  with  an  extraordi- 
narily box-like  thick-jawed  face.  He  had  got  fat,  my  uncle  told  me,  in 
later  years.  The  heavy  liver-coloured  cheeks  were  like  the  chaps  of  a 
hound.  Heart  disease,  it  was  plain,  was  the  cause  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
Timberlake.  In  death  the  face  was  lax,  even  coarse  and  degenerate.  It 
was  a  miracle,  the  doctor  said,  that  he  had  lived  as  long.  Any  time  during 
the  last  twenty  years  the  smallest  shock  might  have  killed  him. 

I  thought  of  our  afternoon  on  the  river.  I  thought  of  him  hanging  from 
the  tree.  I  thought  of  him,  indifferent  and  golden,  in  the  meadow.  I 
understood  why  he  had  made  for  himself  a  protective,  sedentary  bland- 
ness,  an  automatic  smile,  a  collection  of  phrases.  He  kept  them  on  like  the 
coat  after  his  ducking.  And  I  understood  why-though  I  had  feared  it 
all  the  time  we  were  on  the  river— I  understood  why  he  did  not  talk 
to  me  about  the  origin  of  evil.  He  was  honest.  The  ape  was  with  us. 
The  ape  that  merely  followed  me  was  already  inside  Mr.  Timberlake 
eating  out  his  heart. 


One 


MY  UNCLE  WAS  LAID  UP  THAT  WINTER 

with    sciatica,    so    when    the    blizzard 
sificlaiv  TOSS  stopped  and  still  two  of  the  yearlings 

hadn't  come  home  with  the  other  cattle, 
Aunt  Ellen  said  I'd  better  saddle  Tim 
and  start  out  looking  for  them. 

"Then  maybe  I'll  not  be  back  tonight," 

I  told  her  firmly.  "Likely  they've  drifted 

as  far  as  the  sandhills.  There's  no  use 

/  coming  home  without  them." 

S  I  was  thirteen,  and  had  never  been 

away   like   that   all   night   before,   but, 

7K    nPllPr  kusy  with  the  breakfast,  Aunt  Ellen  said 

**  H^1*^1  yes?  that  sounded  sensible  enough,  and 

while  I  ate,  hunted  up  a  dollar  in  silver 

for  my  meals. 

"Most  people  wouldn't  take  it  from 
a  lad,  but  they  re  strangers  up  towards 
the  hills.  Bring  it  out  independent-like,  but  don't  insist  too  much.  They're 
more  likely  to  grudge  you  a  feed  of  oats  for  Tim." 

After  breakfast  I  had  to  undress  again,  and  put  on  two  suits  of  under- 
wear and  two  pairs  of  thick,  home-knitted  stockings.  It  was  a  clear, 
bitter  morning.  After  the  storm  the  drifts  lay  clean  and  unbroken  to  the 
horizon.  Distant  farm-buildings  stood  out  distinct  against  the  prairie  as 
if  the  thin  sharp  atmosphere  were  a  magnifying  glass.  As  I  started  off 
Aunt  Ellen  peered  cautiously  out  of  the  door  a  moment  through  a  cloud 
of  steam,  and  waved  a  red  and  white  checkered  dish-towel.  I  didn't  wave 
back,  but  conscious  of  her  uneasiness  rode  erect,  as  jaunty  as  the  sheep- 
skin and  two  suits  of  underwear  would  permit. 

We  took  the  road  straight  south  about  three  miles.  The  calves,  I 
reasoned,  would  have  by  this  time  found  their  way  home  if  the  blizzard 
hadn't  carried  them  at  least  that  far.  Then  we  started  catercornering 
across  fields,  riding  over  to  straw-stacks  where  we  could  see  cattle 
sheltering,  calling  at  farmhouses  to  ask  had  they  seen  any  strays. 
"Yearlings,"  I  said  each  time  politely.  "Red  with  white  spots  and  faces. 
The  same  almost  except  that  one's  a  heifer  and  the  other  isn't." 

Nobody  had  seen  them.  There  was  a  crust  on  the  snow  not  quite  hard 
enough  to  carry  Tim,  and  despite  the  cold  his  flanks  and  shoulders  soon 
were  steaming.  He  walked  with  his  head  down,  and  sometimes,  taking 
my  sympathy  for  granted,  drew  up  a  minute  for  breath. 

My  spirits,  too,  began  to  flag.  The  deadly  cold  and  the  flat  white  silent 
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miles  of  prairie  asserted  themselves  like  a  disapproving  presence.  The 
cattle  round  the  straw-stacks  stared  when  we  rode  up  as  if  we  were 
intruders.  The  fields  stared,  and  the  sky  stared.  People  shivered  in 
their  doorways,  and  said  they'd  seen  no  strays. 

At  about  one  o'clock  we  stopped  at  a  farmhouse  for  dinner.  It  was 
a  single  oat  sheaf  half  thistles  for  Tim,  and  fried  eggs  and  bread  and 
tea  for  me.  Crops  had  been  poor  that  year,  they  apologized,  and  though 
they  shook  their  heads  when  I  brought  out  my  money  I  saw  the  woman's 
eyes  light  greedily  a  second,  as  if  her  instincts  of  hospitality  were  strug- 
gling hard  against  some  urgent  need.  We  too,  I  said,  had  had  poor 
crops  lately.  That  was  why  it  was  so  important  that  I  find  the  calves. 

We  rested  an  hour,  then  went  on  again.  "Yearlings,"  I  kept  on  describ- 
ing them.  "Red  with  white  spots  and  faces.  The  same  except  that  one's  a 
heifer  and  the  other  isn't." 

Still  no  one  had  seen  them,  still  it  was  cold,  still  Tim  protested  what 
a  fool  I  was. 

The  country  began  to  roll  a  little.  A  few  miles  ahead  I  could  see  the 
first  low  line  of  sandhills.  "They'll  be  there  for  sure,"  I  said  aloud,  more 
to  encourage  myself  than  Tim.  "Keeping  straight  to  the  road  it  won't 
take  a  quarter  as  long  to  get  home  again." 

But  home  now  seemed  a  long  way  off.  A  thin  white  sheet  of  cloud 
spread  across  the  sky,  and  though  there  had  been  no  warmth  in  the  sun 
the  fields  looked  colder  and  bleaker  without  the  glitter  on  the  snow. 
Straw-stacks  were  fewer  here,  as  if  the  land  were  poor,  and  every  house 
we  stopped  at  seemed  more  dilapidated  than  the  one  before. 

A  nagging  wind  rose  as  the  afternoon  wore  on.  Dogs  yelped  and  bayed 
at  us,  and  sometimes  from  the  hills,  like  the  signal  of  our  approach,  there 
was  a  thin,  wavering  howl  of  a  coyote.  I  began  to  dread  the  miles  home 
again  almost  as  much  as  those  still  ahead.  There  were  so  many  cattle 
straggling  across  the  fields,  so  many  yearlings  just  like  ours.  I  saw  them 
for  sure  a  dozen  times,  and  as  often  choked  my  disappointment  down  and 
clicked  Tim  on  again. 

II 

And  at  last  I  really  saw  them.  It  was  nearly  dusk,  and  along  with 
fifteen  or  twenty  other  cattle  they  were  making  their  way  towards  some 
buildings  that  lay  huddled  at  the  foot  of  the  sandhills.  They  passed  in 
single  file  less  than  fifty  yards  away,  but  when  I  pricked  Tim  forward 
to  turn  them  back  he  floundered  in  a  snowed-in  water-cut.  By  the  time 
we  were  out  they  were  a  little  distance  ahead,  and  on  account  of  the 
drifts  it  was  impossible  to  put  on  a  spurt  of  speed  and  pass  them.  All 
we  could  do  was  take  our  place  at  the  end  of  the  file,  and  proceed  at 
their  pace  towards  the  buildings. 

It  was  about  half  a  mile.  As  we  drew  near  I  debated  with  Tim  whether 
we  should  ask  to  spend  the  night  or  start  off  right  away  for  home.  We 
were  hungry  and  tired,  but  it  was  a  poor,  shiftless-looking  place.  The 
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yard  was  littered  with  old  wagons  and  machinery;  the  house  was  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  the  stables.  Darkness  was  beginning  to  close  in, 
but  there  was  no  light  in  the  windows. 

Then  as  we  crossed  the  yard  we  heard  a  shout,  "Stay  where  you  are," 
and  a  man  came  running  towards  us  from  the  stable.  He  was  tall  and 
ungainly,  and,  instead  of  the  short  sheepskin  that  most  farmers  wear, 
had  on  a  long  black  overcoat  nearly  to  his  feet.  He  seized  Tim's  bridle 
when  he  reached  us,  and  glared  for  a  minute  as  if  he  were  going  to 
pull  me  out  of  the  saddle.  "I  told  you  to  stay  out,"  he  said  in  a  harsh, 
excited  voice.  "You  heard  me,  didn't  you?  What  do  you  want  coming 
round  here  anyway?" 

I  steeled  myself  and  said,  "Our  two  calves." 

The  muscles  of  his  face  were  drawn  together  threateningly,  but  close 
to  him  like  this  and  looking  straight  into  his  eyes  I  felt  that  for  all  their 
fierce  look  there  was  something  about  them  wavering  and  uneasy.  "The 
two  red  ones  with  the  white  faces,"  I  continued.  "They've  just  gone  into 
the  shed  over  there  with  yours.  If  you'll  give  me  a  hand  getting  them 
out  again  I'll  start  for  home  now  right  away." 

He  peered  at  me  a  minute,  let  go  the  bridle,  then  clutched  it  again. 
"They're  all  mine,"  he  countered.  "I  was  over  by  the  gate.  I  watched 
them  coming  in." 

His  voice  was  harsh  and  thick.  The  strange  wavering  look  in  his  eyes 
steadied  itself  for  a  minute  to  a  dare.  I  forced  myself  to  meet  it  and  in- 
sisted, "I  saw  them  back  a  piece  in  the  field.  They're  ours  all  right.  Let 
me  go  over  a  minute  and  I'll  show  you." 

With  a  crafty  tilt  of  his  head  he  leered,  "You  didn't  see  any  calves. 
And  now,  if  you  know  what's  good  for  you,  you'll  be  on  your  way." 

"You're  trying  to  steal  them,"  I  flared  rashly.  "I'll  go  home  and  get 
my  uncle  and  the  police  after  you— then  you'll  see  whether  they're  our 
calves  or  not." 

My  threat  seemed  to  impress  him  a  little.  With  a  shifty  glance  in  the 
direction  of  the  stable  he  said,  "All  right,  come  along  and  look  them 
over.  Then  maybe  you'll  be  satisfied."  But  all  the  way  across  the  yard 
he  kept  his  hand  on  Tim's  bridle,  and  at  the  shed  made  me  wait  a  few 
minutes  while  he  went  inside. 

The  cattle  shed  was  a  lean-to  on  the  horse  stable.  It  was  plain  enough: 
he  was  hiding  the  calves  before  letting  me  inside  to  look  around.  While 
waiting  for  him,  however,  I  had  time  to  realize  that  he  was  a  lot  bigger 
and  stronger  than  I  was,  and  that  it  might  be  prudent  just  to  keep  my 
eyes  open,  and  not  give  him  too  much  insolence. 

He  reappeared  carrying  a  smoky  lantern.  "All  right,"  he  said  pleasantly 
enough,  "Come  in  and  look  around.  Will  your  horse  stand,  or  do  you 
want  to  tie  him?" 

We  put  Tim  in  an  empty  stall  in  the  horse  stable,  then  went  through 
a  narrow  doorway  with  a  bar  across  it  to  the  cattle  shed.  Just  as  I  ex- 
pected, our  calves  weren't  there.  There  were  two  red  ones  with  white 
markings  that  he  tried  to  make  me  believe  were  the  ones  I  had  seen,  but, 
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positive  I  hadn't  been  mistaken,  I  shook  my  head  and  glanced  at  the 
doorway  we  had  just  come  through.  It  was  narrow,  but  not  too  narrow. 
He  read  my  expression  and  said,  "You  think  they're  in  there.  Come  on, 
then,  and  look  around." 

The  horse  stable  consisted  of  two  rows  of  open  stalls  with  a  passage 
down  the  centre  like  an  aisle.  At  the  far  end  were  two  box-stalls,  one 
with  a  sick  colt  in  it,  the  other  closed.  They  were  both  boarded  up  to  the 
ceiling,  so  that  you  could  see  inside  them  only  through  the  doors.  Again 
he  read  my  expression,  and  with  a  nod  towards  the  closed  one  said, 
"It's  just  a  kind  of  harness  room  now.  Up  till  a  year  ago  I  kept  a 
stallion." 

But  he  spoke  furtively,  and  seemed  anxious  to  get  me  away  from 
that  end  of  the  stable.  His  smoky  lantern  threw  great  swaying  shadows 
over  us;  and  the  deep  clefts  and  triangles  of  shadow  on  his  face  sent  a 
little  chill  through  me,  and  made  me  think  what  a  dark  and  evil  face 
it  was. 

I  was  afraid,  but  not  too  afraid.  "If  it's  just  a  harness  room,"  I  said 
recklessly,  "why  not  let  me  see  inside?  Then  I'll  be  satisfied  and  believe 
you. 

He  wheeled  at  my  question,  and  sidled  over  swiftly  to  the  stall.  He 
stood  in  front  of  the  door,  crouched  down  a  little,  the  lantern  in  front 
of  him  like  a  shield.  There  was  a  sudden  stillness  through  the  stable 
as  we  faced  each  other.  Behind  the  light  from  his  lantern  the  darkness 
hovered  vast  and  sinister.  It  seemed  to  hold  its  breath,  to  watch  and 
listen.  I  felt  a  clutch  of  fear  now  at  my  throat,  but  I  didn't  move.  My 
eyes  were  fixed  on  him  so  intently  that  he  seemed  to  lose  substance,  to 
loom  up  close  a  moment,  then  recede.  At  last  he  disappeared  completely, 
and  there  was  only  the  lantern  like  a  hard  hypnotic  eye. 

It  held  me.  It  held  me  rooted,  against  my  will.  I  wanted  to  run  from 
the  stable,  but  I  wanted  even  more  to  see  inside  the  stall.  And  yet  I 
was  afraid  to  see  inside  the  stall.  So  afraid  that  it  was  a  relief  when 
at  last  he  gave  a  shame-faced  laugh  and  said,  "There's  a  hole  in  the  floor 
—that's  why  I  keep  the  door  closed.  If  you  didn't  know,  you  might  step 
into  it— twist  your  foot.  That's  what  happened  to  one  of  my  horses  a 
while  ago." 

I  nodded  as  if  I  believed  him,  and  went  back  tractably  to  Tim.  But 
regaining  control  of  myself  as  I  tried  the  saddle  girths,  beginning  to 
feel  that  my  fear  had  been  unwarranted,  I  looked  up  and  said,  "It's  ten 
miles  home,  and  we've  been  riding  hard  all  day.  If  we  could  stay  a 
while— have  something  to  eat,  and  then  get  started—" 

The  wavering  light  came  into  his  eyes  again.  He  held  the  lantern  up 
to  see  me  better,  such  a  long,  intent  scrutiny  that  it  seemed  he  must 
discover  my  designs.  But  he  gave  a  nod  finally,  as  if  reassured,  brought 
oats  and  hay  for  Tim,  and  suggested,  companionably,  "After  supper  we 
can  have  a  game  of  checkers." 

Then,  as  if  I  were  a  grown-up,  he  put  out  his  hand  and  said  "My  name 
is  Arthur  Vickers." 
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III 

Inside  the  house,  rid  of  his  hat  and  coat,  he  looked  less  forbidding. 
He  had  a  white  nervous  face,  thin  lips,  a  large  straight  nose,  and  deep 
uneasy  eyes.  When  the  lamp  was  lit  I  fancied  I  could  still  see  the  waver- 
ing expression  in  them,  and  decided  it  was  what  you  called  a  guilty  look. 

"You  won't  think  much  of  it,"  he  said  apologetically,  following  my 
glance  around  the  room.  "I  ought  to  be  getting  things  cleaned  up  again. 
Come  over  to  the  stove.  Supper  won't  take  long." 

It  was  a  large,  low-ceilinged  room  that  for  the  first  moment  or  two 
struck  me  more  like  a  shed  or  granary  than  a  house.  The  table  in  the 
centre  was  littered  with  tools  and  harness.  On  a  rusty  cook-stove  were 
two  big  steaming  pots  of  bran.  Next  to  the  stove  stood  a  grindstone, 
then  a  white  iron  bed  covered  with  coats  and  horse  blankets.  At  the  end 
opposite  the  bed,  weasel  and  coyote  skins  were  drying.  There  were 
guns  and  traps  on  the  wall,  a  horse  collar,  a  pair  of  rubber  boots.  The 
floor  was  bare  and  grimy.  Ashes  were  littered  around  the  stove.  In  a 
corner  squatted  a  live  owl  with  a  broken  wing. 

He  walked  back  and  forth  a  few  times  looking  helplessly  at  the 
disorder,  then  cleared  off  the  table  and  lifted  the  pots  of  bran  to  the 
back  of  the  stove.  "I've  been  mending  harness,"  he  explained.  "You  get 
careless,  living  alone  like  this.  It  takes  a  woman  anyway." 

My  presence,  apparently,  was  making  him  take  stock  of  the  room.  He 
picked  up  a  broom  and  swept  for  a  minute,  made  an  ineffective  attempt 
to  straighten  the  blankets  on  the  bed,  brought  another  lamp  out  of  a 
cupboard  and  lit  it.  There  was  an  ungainly  haste  to  all  his  movements. 
He  started  unbuckling  my  sheepskin  for  me,  then  turned  away  suddenly 
to  take  off  his  own  coat.  "Now  we'll  have  supper,"  he  said  with  an  effort 
at  self-possession.  "Coffee  and  beans  is  all  I  can  give  you-maybe  a  little 
molasses." 

I  replied  diplomatically  that  that  sounded  pretty  good.  It  didn't  seem 
right,  accepting  hospitality  this  way  from  a  man  who  was  trying  to 
steal  your  calves,  but  theft,  I  reflected,  surely  justified  deceit.  I  held  my 
hands  out  to  the  warmth  and  asked  if  I  could  help. 

There  was  a  kettle  of  plain  navy  beans  already  cooked.  He  dipped 
out  enough  for  our  supper  into  a  frying  pan,  and  on  top  laid  rashers 
of  fat  salt  pork.  While  I  watched  that  they  didn't  burn  he  rinsed  off  a 
few  dishes.  Then  he  set  out  sugar  and  canned  milk,  butter,  molasses,  and 
dark  heavy  biscuits  that  he  had  baked  himself  the  day  before.  He  kept 
glancing  at  me  so  apologetically  all  the  while  that  I  leaned  over  and 
sniffed  the  beans,  and  said  at  home  I  ate  a  lot  of  them. 

"It  takes  a  woman,"  he  repeated  as  we  sat  down  to  the  table.  "I  don't 
often  have  anyone  here  to  eat  with  me.  If  I'd  known,  I'd  have  cleaned 
things  up  a  little." 

I  was  too  intent  on  my  plateful  of  beans  to  answer.  All  through  the 
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meal  he  sat  watching  me,  but  made  no  further  attempts  at  conversation. 
Hungry  as  I  was,  I  noticed  that  the  wavering,  uneasy  look  was  still  in 
his  eyes.  A  guilty  look,  I  told  myself  again,  and  wondered  what  I  was 
going  to  do  to  get  the  calves  away.  I  finished  my  coffee  and  he  continued: 

"It's  worse  even  than  this  in  the  summer.  No  time  for  meals— and  the 
heat  and  flies.  Last  summer  I  had  a  girl  cooking  for  a  few  weeks,  but  it 
didn't  last.  Just  a  cow  she  was— just  a  big  stupid  cow— and  she  wanted 
to  stay  on.  There's  a  family  of  them  back  in  the  hills.  I  had  to  send  her 
home." 

I  wondered  should  I  suggest  starting  now,  or  ask  to  spend  the  night. 
Maybe  when  he's  asleep,  I  thought,  I  can  slip  out  of  the  house  and  gel 
away  with  the  calves.  He  went  on,  "You  don't  know  how  bad  it  is  some- 
times. Weeks  on  end  and  no  one  to  talk  to.  You're  not  yourself— you're 
not  sure  what  you're  going  to  say  or  do." 

I  remembered  hearing  my  uncle  talk  about  a  man  who  had  gone  crazy 
living  alone.  And  this  fellow  Vickers  had  queer  eyes  all  right.  And  there 
was  the  live  owl  over  in  the  corner,  and  the  grindstone  standing  right 
beside  the  bed.  "Maybe  I'd  better  go  now,"  I  decided  aloud.  "Tim'll  be 
rested,  and  it's  ten  miles  home." 

But  he  said  no,  it  was  colder  now,  with  the  wind  getting  stronger, 
and  seemed  so  kindly  and  concerned  that  I  half  forgot  my  fears.  "Likely 
he's  just  starting  to  go  crazy,"  I  told  myself,  "And  it's  only  by  staying 
that  I'll  have  a  chance  to  get  the  calves  away." 

When  the  table  was  cleared  and  the  dishes  washed  he  said  he  would 
go  out  and  bed  down  the  stable  for  the  night.  I  picked  up  my  sheep- 
skin to  go  with  him,  but  he  told  me  sharply  to  stay  inside.  Just  for  a 
minute  he  looked  crafty  and  forbidding  as  when  I  first  rode  up  on 
Tim,  and  to  allay  his  suspicions  I  nodded  compliantly  and  put  my  sheep- 
skin down  again.  It  was  better  like  that  anyway,  I  decided.  In  a  few 
minutes.  I  could  follow  him,  and  perhaps,  taking  advantage  of  the 
shadows  and  his  smoky  lantern,  make  my  way  to  the  box-stall  unobserved. 

But  when  I  reached  the  stable  he  had  closed  the  door  after  him  and 
hooked  it  from  the  inside.  I  walked  round  a  while,  tried  to  slip  in  by 
way  of  the  cattle  shed,  and  then  had  to  go  back  to  the  house.  I  went  with 
a  vague  feeling  of  relief  again.  There  was  still  time,  I  told  myself,  and 
it  would  be  safer  anyway  when  he  was  sleeping. 

So  that  it  would  be  easier  to  keep  from  falling  asleep  myself  I  planned 
to  suggest  coffee  again  just  before  we  went  to  bed.  I  knew  that  the 
guest  didn't  ordinarily  suggest  such  things,  but  it  was  no  time  to  remem- 
ber manners  when  there  was  someone  trying  to  steal  your  calves. 

IV 

When  he  came  in  from  the  stable  we  played  checkers.  I  was  no  match 
for  him,  but  to  encourage  me  he  repeatedly  let  me  win.  "It's  a  long  time 
now  since  I've  had  a  chance  to  play,"  he  kept  on  saying,  trying  to 
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convince  me  that  his  short-sighted  moves  weren't  intentional.  "Sometimes 
I  used  to  ask  her  to  play,  but  I  had  to  tell  her  every  move  to  make. 
If  she  didn't  win  she'd  upset  the  board  and  go  off  and  sulk." 

"My  aunt  is  a  little  like  that  too,"  I  said.  "She  cheats  sometimes  when 
we're  playing  cribbage— and,  when  I  catch  her,  says  her  eyes  aren't 
good." 

"Women  talk  too  much  ever  to  make  good  checker  players.  It  takes 
concentration.  This  one,  though,  couldn't  even  talk  like  anybody  else." 

After  my  long  day  in  the  cold  I  was  starting  to  yawn  already.  He  no- 
ticed it,  and  spoke  in  a  rapid,  earnest  voice,  as  if  afraid  I  might  lose  in- 
terest soon  and  want  to  go  to  bed.  It  was  important  for  me  too  to  stay 
awake,  so  I  crowned  a  king  and  said,  "Why  don't  you  get  someone,  then, 
to  stay  with  you?" 

"Too  many  of  them  want  to  do  that."  His  face  darkened  a  little,  almost 
as  if  warning  me.  "Too  many  of  the  kind  you'll  never  get  rid  of  again. 
She  did,  last  summer  when  she  was  here.  I  had  to  put  her  out." 

There  was  silence  for  a  minute,  his  eyes  flashing,  and  wanting  to  placate 
him  I  suggested,  "She  liked  you,  maybe." 

He  laughed  a  moment,  harshly.  "She  liked  me  all  right.  Just  two  weeks 
ago  she  came  back— walked  over  with  an  old  suitcase  and  said  she  was 
going  to  stay.  It  was  cold  at  home,  and  she  had  to  work  too  hard,  and 
she  didn't  mind  even  if  I  couldn't  pay  her  wages." 

I  was  getting  sleepier.  To  keep  awake  I  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  chair 
where  it  was  uncomfortable  and  said,  "Hadn't  you  asked  her  to  come?" 

His  eyes  narrowed.  "I'd  had  trouble  enough  getting  rid  of  her  the 
first  time.  There  were  six  of  them  at  home,  and  she  said  her  father 
thought  it  time  that  someone  married  her." 

"Then  she  must  be  a  funny  one,"  I  said.  "Everyone  knows  that  the 
man's  supposed  to  ask  the  girl." 

My  remark  seemed  to  please  him.  "I  told  you,  didn't  I?"  he  said, 
straightening  a  little,  jumping  two  of  my  men.  "She  was  so  stupid  that 
at  checkers  she'd  forget  whether  she  was  black  or  red." 

We  stopped  playing  now.  I  glanced  at  the  owl  in  the  corner  and  the 
ashes  littered  on  the  floor,  and  thought  that  keeping  her  would  maybe 
have  been  a  good  idea  after  all.  He  read  it  in  my  face  and  said,  "I  used 
to  think  that  too  sometimes.  I  used  to  look  at  her  and  think  nobody 
knew  now  anyway  and  that  she'd  maybe  do.  You  need  a  woman  on  a 
farm  all  right.  And  night  after  night  she'd  be  sitting  there  where  you 
are— right  there  where  you  are,  looking  at  me,  not  even  trying  to  play—" 

The  fire  was  low,  and  we  could  hear  the  wind.  "But  then  I'd  go  up 
in  the  hills,  away  from  her  for  a  while,  and  start  thinking  back  the  way 
tilings  used  to  be,  and  it  wasn't  right  even  for  the  sake  of  your  meals 
ready  and  your  house  kept  clean.  When  she  came  back  I  tried  to  tell  her 
that,  but  all  the  family  are  the  same,  and  I  realized  it  wasn't  any  use. 
There's  nothing  you  can  do  when  you're  up  against  that  sort  of  thing. 
The  mother  talks  just  like  a  child  of  ten.  When  she  sees  you  coming  she 
runs  and  hides.  There  are  six  of  them,  and  it's  come  out  in  every  one." 
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It  was  getting  cold,  but  I  couldn't  bring  myself  to  go  over  to  the 
stove.  There  was  the  same  stillness  now  as  when  he  was  standing  at  the 
box-stall  door.  And  I  felt  the  same  illogical  fear,  the  same  powerlessness 
to  move.  It  was  the  way  his  voice  had  lowered,  the  glassy,  cold  look  in 
his  eyes.  The  rest  of  his  face  disappeared;  all  I  could  see  were  his  eyes. 
And  they  filled  me  with  a  vague  and  overpowering  dread.  My  voice  gone 
a  whisper  on  me  I  asked,  "And  when  you  wouldn't  marry  her— what 
happened  then?" 

He  remained  motionless  a  moment,  as  if  answering  silently;  then  with 
an  unexpected  laugh  like  a  breaking  dish  said,  "Why,  nothing  happened. 
I  just  told  her  she  couldn't  stay.  I  went  to  town  for  a  few  days— and 
when  I  came  back  she  was  gone." 

"Has  she  been  back  to  bother  you  since?"  I  asked. 

He  made  a  little  silo  of  checkers.  "No— she  took  her  suitcase  with  her." 

To  remind  him  that  the  fire  was  going  down  I  went  over  to  the  stove 
and  stood  warming  myself.  He  raked  the  coals  with  the  lifter  and  put 
in  poplar,  two  split  pieces  for  a  base  and  a  thick  round  log  on  top.  I 
yawned  again.  He  said  maybe  I'd  like  to  go  to  bed  now,  and  I  shivered 
and  asked  him  could  I  have  a  drink  of  coffee  first.  While  it  boiled  he 
stood  stirring  the  two  big  pots  of  bran.  The  trouble  with  coffee,  I  real- 
ized, was  that  it  would  keep  him  from  getting  sleepy  too. 

I  undressed  finally  and  got  into  bed,  but  he  blew  out  only  one  of  the 
lamps,  and  sat  on  playing  checkers  with  himself.  I  dozed  a  while,  then 
sat  up  with  a  start,  afraid  it  was  morning  already  and  that  I'd  lost  my 
chance  to  get  the  calves  away.  He  came  over  and  looked  at  me  a  minute, 
then  gently  pushed  my  shoulders  back  on  the  pillow,  "Why  don't  you 
come  to  bed  too?"  I  asked,  and  he  said,  "Later  I  will— I  don't  feel 
sleepy  yet." 

It  was  like  that  all  night.  I  kept  dozing  on  and  off,  wakening  in  a 
fright  each  time  to  find  him  still  there  sitting  at  his  checker  board.  He 
would  raise  his  head  sharply  when  I  stirred,  then  tiptoe  over  to  the  bed 
and  stand  close  to  me  listening  till  satisfied  again  I  was  asleep.  The 
owl  kept  wakening  too.  It  was  down  in  the  corner  still  where  the  lamp- 
light scarcely  reached,  and  I  could  see  its  eyes  go  on  and  off  like  yellow 
bulbs.  The  wind  whistled  drearily  around  the  house.  The  blankets 
smelled  like  an  old  granary.  He  suspected  what  I  was  planning  to  do, 
evidently,  and  was  staying  awake  to  make  sure  I  didn't  get  outside. 

Each  time  I  dozed  I  dreamed  I  was  on  Tim  again.  The  calves  were 
in  sight,  but  far  ahead  of  us,  and  with  the  drifts  so  deep  we  couldn't  over- 
take them.  Then  instead  of  Tim  it  was  the  grindstone  I  was  straddling, 
and  that  was  the  reason,  not  the  drifts,  that  we  weren't  making  better 
progress. 

I  wondered  what  would  happen  to  the  calves  if  I  didn't  get  away  with 
them.  My  uncle  had  sciatica,  and  it  would  be  at  least  a  day  before  I 
could  be  home  and  back  again  with  some  of  the  neighbours.  By  then 
Vickers  might  have  butchered  the  calves,  or  driven  them  up  to  a  hiding 
place  in  the  hills  where  we'd  never  find  them.  There  was  the  possibility, 
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too,  that  Aunt  Ellen  and  the  neighbours  wouldn't  believe  me.  I  dozed 
and  woke— dozed  and  woke— always  he  was  sitting  at  the  checker  board. 
I  could  hear  the  dry  tinny  tickling  of  an  alarm  clock,  but  from  where 
I  was  lying  couldn't  see  it.  He  seemed  to  be  listening  to  it  too.  The 
wind  would  sometimes  creak  the  house,  and  then  he  would  give  a  start 
and  sit  rigid  a  moment  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  window.  It  was  always 
the  window,  as  if  there  was  nothing  he  was  afraid  of  that  could  reach 
him  by  the  door. 

Most  of  the  time  he  played  checkers  with  himself,  moving  his  lips, 
muttering  words  I  couldn't  hear,  but  once  I  woke  to  find  him  staring 
fixedly  across  the  table  as  if  he  had  a  partner  sitting  there.  His  hands 
were  clenched  in  front  of  him,  there  was  a  sharp,  metallic  glitter  in  his 
eyes.  I  lay  transfixed,  unbreathing.  His  eyes  as  I  watched  seemed  to  dilate, 
to  brighten,  to  harden  like  a  bird's.  For  a  long  time  he  sat  contracted, 
motionless,  as  if  gathering  himself  to  strike,  then  furtively  he  slid  his 
hand  an  inch  or  two  along  the  table  towards  some  checkers  that  were 
piled  beside  the  board.  It  was  as  if  he  were  reaching  for  a  weapon,  as 
if  his  invisible  partner  were  an  enemy.  He  clutched  the  checkers,  slipped 
slowly  from  his  chair  and  straightened.  His  movements  were  sure, 
stealthy,  silent  like  a  cat's.  His  face  had  taken  on  a  desperate,  contorted 
look.  As  he  raised  his  hand  the  tension  was  unbearable. 

It  was  a  long  time— a  long  time  watching  him  the  way  you  watch  a 
finger  tightening  slowly  in  the  trigger  of  a  gun— and  then  suddenly 
wrenching  himself  to  action  he  hurled  the  checkers  with  such  vicious 
fury  that  they  struck  the  wall  in  front  of  him  and  clattered  back  across 
the  room. 

And  everything  was  quiet  again.  I  started  a  little,  mumbled  to  myself 
as  if  half-awakened,  lay  quite  still.  But  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten  me, 
and  after  standing  limp  and  dazed  a  minute  got  down  on  his  knees 
and  started  looking  for  the  checkers.  When  he  had  them  all,  he  put 
more  wood  in  the  stove,  then  returned  quietly  to  the  table  and  sat 
down.  We  were  alone  again;  everything  was  exactly  as  before.  I  relaxed 
gradually,  telling  myself  that  he'd  just  been  seeing  things. 

The  next  time  I  woke  he  was  sitting  with  his  head  sunk  forward  on 
the  table.  It  looked  as  if  he  had  fallen  asleep  at  last,  and  huddling  alert 
among  the  bed-clothes  I  decided  to  watch  a  minute  to  make  sure,  then 
dress  and  try  to  slip  out  to  the  stable. 

While  I  watched,  I  planned  exactly  every  movement  I  was  going  to 
make.  Rehearsing  it  in  my  mind  as  carefully  as  if  I  were  actually  doing 
it,  I  climbed  out  of  bed,  put  on  my  clothes,  tiptoed  stealthily  to  the  door 
and  slipped  outside.  By  this  time,  though,  I  was  getting  drowsy,  and 
relaxing  among  the  blankets  I  decided  that  for  safety's  sake  I  should 
rehearse  it  still  again.  I  rehearsed  it  four  times  altogether,  and  the  fourth 
time  dreamed  that  I  hurried  on  successfully  to  the  stable. 

I  fumbled  with  the  door  a  while,  then  went  inside  and  felt  my  way 
through  the  darkness  to  the  box-stall.  There  was  a  bright  light  suddenly 
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and  the  owl  was  sitting  over  the  door  with  his  yellow  eyes  like  a  pair 
of  lanterns.  The  calves,  he  told  me,  were  in  the  other  stall  with  the  sick 
colt.  I  looked  and  they  were  there  all  right,  but  Tim  came  up  and 
said  it  might  be  better  not  to  start  for  home  till  morning.  He  reminded 
me  that  I  hadn't  paid  for  his  feed  or  my  own  supper  yet,  and  that  it  1 
slipped  off  this  way  it  would  mean  that  I  was  stealing  too.  I  agreed 
realizing  now  that  it  wasn't  the  calves  I  was  looking  for  after  all,  and  that 
I  still  had  to  see  inside  the  stall  that  was  guarded  by  the  owl.  Wait 
here"  Tim  said,  "I'll  tell  you  if  he  flies  away,"  and  without  further 
questioning  I  lay  down  in  the  straw  and  went  to  sleep  again  .  .  When 
I  woke  coffee  and  beans  were  on  the  stove  already,  and  though  the  lamp 
was  still  lit  I  could  tell  by  the  window  that  it  was  nearly  morning 

We  were  silent  during  breakfast.  Two  or  three  times  I  caught  him 
watching  me,  and  it  seemed  his  eyes  were  shiftier  than  before  After  his 
sleepless  night  he  looked  tired  and  haggard.  He  left  the  table  while  I 
was  still  eating  and  fed  raw  rabbit  to  the  owl,  then  came  back  and 
drank  another  cup  of  coffee.  He  had  been  friendly  and  communicative 
the  night  before,  but  now,  just  as  when  he  first  came  running  out  ot  the 
stable  in  his  long  black  coat,  his  expression  was  sullen  and  resentful.  I 
began  to  feel  that  he  was  in  a  hurry  to  be  rid  of  me. 

I  took  my  time,  however,  racking  my  brains  to  outwit  him  still  and 
set  the  calves  away.  It  looked  pretty  hopeless  now,  his  eyes  on  me  so 
suspiciously,  my  imagination  at  low  ebb.  Even  if  I  did  get  inside  the  box- 
stall  to  see  the  calves-was  he  going  to  stand  back  then  and  let  me 
start  off  home  with  them?  Might  it  not  more  likely  frighten  him,  make 
him  do  something  desperate,  so  that  I  couldn't  reach  my  uncle  or  the 
police?  There  was  the  owl  over  in  the  corner,  the  grindstone  by  the  bed. 
And  with  such  a  queer  fellow  you  could  never  tell.  You  could  never Jell, 
and  you  had  to  think  about  your  own  skin  too.  So  I  said  politely,  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Vickers,  for  letting  me  stay  all  night,"  and  remembering  what 
Tim  had  told  me  took  out  my  dollar's  worth  of  silver. 

He  gave  a  short  dry  laugh  and  wouldn't  take  it.  "Maybe  you'll  come 
back,"  he  said,  "and  next  time  stay  longer.  We'll  go  shooting  up  in  the 
hills  if  you  like-and  I'll  make  a  trip  to  town  for  things  so  that  we  can 
have  better  meals.  You  need  company  sometimes  for  a  change.  There  s 
been  no  one  here  now  quite  a  while." 

His  face  softened  again  as  he  spoke.  There  was  an  expression  in  his 
eyes  as  if  he  wished  that  I  could  stay  on  now.  It  puzzled  me.  I  wanted  to 
be  indignant,  and  it  was  impossible.  He  held  my  sheepskin  for  me  while 
I  put  it  on,  and  tied  the  scarf  around  the  collar  with  a  solicitude  and 
determination  equal  to  Aunt  Ellen's.  And  then  he  gave  his  short  dry 
laugh  again,  and  hoped  I'd  find  my  calves  all  right. 

He  had  been  out  to  the  stable  before  I  was  awake,  and  Tim  was  ready 
for  me,  fed  and  saddled.  But  I  delayed  a  few  minutes,  pretending  to  be 
interested  in  his  horses  and  the  sick  colt.  It  would  be  worth  something 
after  all,  I  realized,  to  get  just  a  glimpse  of  the  calves.  Aunt  Ellen  was 
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going  to  be  sceptical  enough  of  my  story  as  it  was.  It  could  only  confirm 
her  doubts  to  hear  me  say  I  hadn't  seen  the  calves  in  the  box-stall,  and 
was  just  pretty  sure  that  they  were  there. 

So  I  went  from  stall  to  stall,  stroking  the  horses  and  making  comparisons 
with  the  ones  we  had  at  home.  The  door,  I  noticed,  he  had  left  wide 
open,  ready  for  me  to  lead  out  Tim.  He  was  walking  up  and  down  the 
aisle,  telling  me  which  horses  were  quiet,  which  to  be  careful  of.  I  came 
to  a  nervous  chestnut  mare,  and  realized  she  was  my  only  chance. 

She  crushed  her  hips  against  the  side  of  the  stall  as  I  slipped  up  to  her 
manger,  almost  pinning  me,  then  gave  her  head  a  toss  and  pulled  back 
hard  on  the  halter  shank.  The  shank,  I  noticed,  was  tied  with  an  easy 
slip-knot  that  the  right  twist  and  a  sharp  tug  would  undo  in  half  a  second. 
And  the  door  was  wide  open,  ready  for  me  to  lead  out  Tim— and  standing 
as  she  was  with  her  body  across  the  stall  diagonally,  I  was  for  the  moment 
screened  from  sight. 

It  happened  quickly.  There  wasn't  time  to  think  of  consequences.  I 
just  pulled  the  knot,  in  the  same  instant  struck  the  mare  across  the  nose. 
With  a  snort  she  threw  herself  backwards,  almost  trampling  Vickers,  then 
flung  up  her  head  to  keep  from  tripping  on  the  shank  and  plunged 
outside. 

It  worked  as  I  hoped  it  would.  "Quick,"  Vickers  yelled  to  me,  "the 
gate's  open— try  and  head  her  off"— but  instead  I  just  waited  till  he  him- 
self was  gone,  then  fairly  flew  to  the  box-stall. 

The  door  was  fastened  with  two  tight-fitting  slide-bolts,  one  so  high 
that  I  could  scarcely  reach  it  standing  on  my  toes.  It  wouldn't  yield.  The 
head  of  the  pin  was  small  and  round,  and  the  whiffle-tree  kept  glancing 
off.  I  was  too  terrified  to  pause  a  moment  and  take  careful  aim. 

Terrified  of  the  stall  though,  not  of  Vickers.  Terrified  of  the  stall,  yet 
compelled  by  a  frantic  need  to  get  inside.  For  the  moment  I  had  for- 
gotten Vickers,  forgotten  even  the  danger  of  his  catching  me.  I  worked 
blindly,  helplessly,  as  if  I  were  confined  and  smothering.  For  a  moment 
I  yielded  to  panic,  dropped  the  piece  of  whiffle-tree  and  started  kicking 
at  the  door.  Then,  collected  again,  I  forced  back  the  lower  bolt,  and 
picking  up  the  whiffle-tree  tried  to  pry  the  door  out  a  little  at  the  bot- 
tom. But  I  had  wasted  too  much  time.  Just  as  I  dropped  to  my  knees  to 
peer  through  the  opening  Vickers  seized  me.  I  struggled  to  my  feet  and 
fought  a  moment,  but  it  was  such  a  hard,  strangling  clutch  at  my  throat 
that  I  felt  myself  go  limp  and  blind.  In  desperation  then  I  kicked  him, 
and  with  a  blow  like  a  reflex  he  sent  me  staggering  to  the  floor. 

But  it  wasn't  the  blow  that  frightened  me.  It  was  the  fierce,  wild  light 
in  his  eyes. 

Stunned  as  I  was,  I  looked  up  and  saw  him  watching  me,  and,  sick 
with  terror,  made  a  bolt  for  Tim.  I  untied  him  with  hands  that  moved 
incredibly,  galvanized  for  escape.  I  knew  now  for  sure  that  Vickers  was 
crazy.  He  followed  me  outside,  and,  just  as  I  mounted,  seized  Tim 
again  by  the  bridle.  For  a  second  or  two  it  made  me  crazy  too.  Gather- 
ing up  the  free  ends  of  the  reins  I  lashed  him  hard  across  the  face.  He 
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let  go  of  the  bridle,  and,  frightened  and  excited  too  now,  Tim  made 
a  dash  across  the  yard  and  out  of  the  gate.  Deep  as  the  snow  was,  I 
kept  him  galloping  for  half  a  mile,  pommelling  him  with  my  fists,  kick- 
ing my  heels  against  his  sides.  Then  of  his  own  accord  he  drew  up  short 
for  breath,  and  I  looked  around  to  see  whether  Vickers  was  following. 
He  wasn't-there  was  only  the  snow  and  the  hills,  his  buildings  a 
lonely  little  smudge  against  the  whiteness-and  the  relief  was  like  a 
stick  pulled  out  that's  been  holding  up  tomato  vines  or  peas.  I  slumped 
across  the  saddle  weakly,  and  till  Tim  started  on  again  lay  there 
whimpering  like  a  baby. 

We  were  home  by  noon.  We  didn't  have  to  cross  fields  or  stop  at 
houses  now,  and  there  had  been  teams  on  the  road  packing  down  the 
snow  so  that  Tim  could  trot  part  of  the  way  and  even  canter.  I  put 
him  in  the  stable  without  taking  time  to  tie  or  unbridle  him,  and  ran  to 
the  house  to  tell  Aunt  Ellen.  But  I  was  still  frightened,  cold  and  a  little 
hysterical,  and  it  was  a  while  before  she  could  understand  how  every- 
thing had  happened.  She  was  silent  a  minute,  indulgent,  then  helping 
me  off  with  my  sheepskin  said  kindly,  "You'd  better  forget  about  it  now, 
and  come  over  and  get  warm.  The  calves  came  home  themselves  yester- 
day. Just  about  an  hour  after  you  set  out." 

I  looked  up  at  her.  "But  the  stall,  then-just  because  I  wanted  to 
look  inside  he  knocked  me  down-and  if  it  wasn't  the  calves  in  there-" 

She  didn't  answer.  She  was  busy  building  up  the  fire  and  looking 
at  the  stew. 


ONE  DAY  BACK  THERE  IN  THE  GOOD 

old  days  when  I  was  nine  and  the  world 

William  SarOVan  was   ful1   of   every   imaginable   kind   of 

-'  magnificence,  and  life  was  still  a  delight- 

ful and  mysterious  dream,  my  cousin 
Mourad,  who  was  considered  crazy  by 
everybody  who  knew  him  except  me, 
came  to  my  house  at  four  in  the  morning 
and  woke  me  up  by  tapping  on  the 
mi        p  window  of  my  room. 

lhe  bummer 


of  the 


Aram,  he  said. 

I  jumped  out  of  bed  and  looked  out 
the  window. 

I  couldn't  believe  what  I  saw. 
n  |  f    _  It  wasn't  morning  yet,  but  it  was  sum- 

D6(llltillll  mer    anc*    wit^     daybreak    not    many 

minutes  around  the  corner  of  the  world 
TAfL'l      U  **  was  ^Snt  enough  for  me  to  know  I 

Wlllte  llOrSe  wasn't  dreaming. 

My  cousin  Mourad  was  sitting  on  a 
beautiful  white  horse. 

I  stuck  my  head  out  of  the  window 
and  rubbed  my  eyes. 

Yes,  he  said  in  Armenian.  It's  a  horse. 
You're  not  dreaming.  Make  it  quick  if  you  want  a  ride. 

I  knew  my  cousin  Mourad  enjoyed  being  alive  more  than  anybody 
else  who  had  ever  fallen  into  the  world  by  mistake,  but  this  was  more 
than  even  I  could  believe. 

In  the  first  place  my  earliest  memories  had  been  memories  of  horses 
and  my  first  longings  had  been  longings  to  ride. 
This  was  the  wonderful  part. 
In  the  second  place,  we  were  poor. 

This  was  the  part  that  wouldn't  permit  me  to  believe  what  I  saw. 
We  were  poor.  We  had  no  money.  Our  whole  tribe  was  poverty- 
stricken.  Every  branch  of  the  Garoghlanian  family  was  living  in  the 
most  amazing  and  comical  poverty  in  the  world.  Nobody  could  under- 
stand where  we  ever  got  money  enough  to  keep  us  with  food  in  our 
bellies,  not  even  the  old  men  of  the  family.  Most  important  of  all, 
though,  we  were  famous  for  our  honesty.  We  had  been  famous  for  our 
honesty  for  something  like  eleven  centuries,  even  when  we  had  been 
the  wealthiest  family  in  what  we  liked  to  think  was  the  world.  We  were 
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oroud  first,  honest  next,  and  after  that  we  believed  in  right  and  wrong. 
None  of  us  would  take  advantage  of  anybody  in  the  world,  let  alone 

Consequently,  even  though  I  could  see  the  horse,  so  magnificent; 
even  though  I  could  smell  it,  so  lovely;  even  though  I  could  hear  it 
breathing,  so  exciting;  I  couldn't  believe  the  horse  had  anything  to 
do  with  my  cousin  Mourad  or  with  me  or  with  any  of  the  other  members 
of  our  family,  asleep  or  awake,  because  I  knew  my  cousin  Mourad 
couldn't  have  bought  the  horse,  and  if  he  couldn't  have  bought  it  he 
must  have  stolen  it,  and  I  refused  to  believe  he  had  stolen  it. 
No  member  of  the  Garoghlanian  family  could  be  a  thief. 
I  stared  first  at  my  cousin  and  then  at  the  horse.  There  was  a  pious 
stillness  and  humor  in  each  of  them  which  on  the  one  hand  delighted 
me  and  on  the  other  frightened  me. 

Mourad,  I  said,  where  did  you  steal  this  horse? 
Leap  out  of  the  window,  he  said,  if  you  want  a  ride. 
It  was  true,  then.  He  had  stolen  the  horse.  There  was  no  question 
about  it.  He  had  come  to  invite  me  to  ride  or  not,  as  I  chose. 

Well,  it  seemed  to  me  stealing  a  horse  for  a  ride  was  not  the  same 
thing  as  stealing  something  else,  such  as  money.  For  all  I  knew,  maybe 
it  wasn't  stealing  at  all.  If  you  were  crazy  about  horses  the  way  my 
cousin  Mourad  and  I  were,  it  wasn't  stealing.  It  wouldn't  become  steal- 
ing  until  we  offered  to  sell  the  horse,  which  of  course  I  knew  we  would 
never  do. 

Let  me  put  on  some  clothes,  I  said. 
All  right,  he  said,  but  hurry. 
I  leaped  into  my  clothes. 

I  jumped  down  to  the  yard  from  the  window  and  leaped  up  onto  the 
horse  behind  my  cousin  Mourad. 

That  year  we  lived  at  the  edge  of  town,  on  Walnut  Avenue.  Behind 
our  house  was  the  country:  vineyards,  orchards,  irrigation  ditches,  and 
country  roads.  In  less  than  three  minutes  we  were  on  Olive  Avenue,  and 
then  the  horse  began  to  trot.  The  air  was  new  and  lovely  to  breathe. 
The  feel  of  the  horse  running  was  wonderful.  My  cousin  Mourad  who 
was  considered  one  of  the  craziest  members  of  our  family  began  to  sing. 
I  mean,  he  began  to  roar. 

Every  family  has  a  crazy  streak  in  it  somewhere,  and  my  cousin 
Mourad  was  considered  the  natural  descendant  of  the  crazy  streak  in 
our  tribe.  Before  him  was  our  uncle  Khosrove,  an  enormous  man  with  a 
powerful  head  of  black  hair  and  the  largest  mustache  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  a  man  so  furious  in  temper,  so  irritable,  so  impatient  that  he 
stopped  anyone  from  talking  by  roaring,  It  is  no  harm;  pay  no  attention 

to  it. 

That  was  all,  no  matter  what  anybody  happened  to  be  talking  about. 
Once  it  was  his  own  son  Arak  running  eight  blocks  to  the  barber  shop 
where  his  father  was  having  his  mustache  trimmed  to  tell  him  their 
home  was  on  fire.  The  man  Khosrove  sat  up  in  the  chair  and  roared, 
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It  is  no  harm;  pay  no  attention  to  it.  The  barber  said,  But  the  boy  says 
your  house  is  on  fire.  So  Khosrove  roared,  Enough,  it  is  no  harm,  I  say. 

My  cousin  Mourad  was  considered  the  natural  descendant  of  this  man, 
although  Mourad's  father  was  Zorab,  who  was  practical  and  nothing 
else.  That's  how  it  was  in  our  tribe.  A  man  could  be  the  father  of  his 
son's  flesh,  but  that  did  not  mean  that  he  was  also  the  father  of  his  spirit. 
The  distribution  of  the  various  kinds  of  spirit  of  our  tribe  had  been 
from  the  beginning  capricious  and  vagrant. 

We  rode  and  my  cousin  Mourad  sang.  For  all  anybody  knew  we  were 
still  in  the  old  country  where,  at  least  according  to  our  neighbors,  we 
belonged.  We  let  the  horse  run  as  long  as  it  felt  like  running. 

At  last  my  cousin  Mourad  said,  Get  down.  I  want  to  ride  alone. 

Will  you  let  me  ride  alone?  I  said. 

That  is  up  to  the  horse,  my  cousin  said.  Get  down. 

The  horse  will  let  me  ride,  I  said. 

We  shall  see,  he  said.  Don't  forget  that  I  have  a  way  with  a  horse. 

Well,  I  said,  any  way  you  have  with  a  horse,  I  have  also. 

For  the  sake  of  your  safety,  he  said,  let  us  hope  so.  Get  down. 

All  right,  I  said,  but  remember  you've  got  to  let  me  try  to  ride  alone. 

I  got  down  and  my  cousin  Mourad  kicked  his  heels  into  the  horse 
and  shouted,  Vazire,  run.  The  horse  stood  on  its  hind  legs,  snorted, 
and  burst  into  a  fury  of  speed  that  was  the  loveliest  thing  I  had  ever 
seen.  My  cousin  Mourad  raced  the  horse  across  a  field  of  dry  grass  to 
an  irrigation  ditch,  crossed  the  ditch  on  the  horse,  and  five  minutes  later 
returned,  dripping  wet. 

The  sun  was  coming  up. 

Now  it's  my  turn  to  ride,  I  said. 

My  cousin  Mourad  got  off  the  horse. 

Ride,  he  said. 

I  leaped  to  the  back  of  the  horse  and  for  a  moment  knew  the  awfulest 
fear  imaginable.  The  horse  did  not  move. 

Kick  into  his  muscles,  my  cousin  Mourad  said.  What  are  you  waiting 
for?  We've  got  to  take  him  back  before  everybody  in  the  world  is  up  and 
about. 

I  kicked  into  the  muscles  of  the  horse.  Once  again  it  reared  and 
snorted.  Then  it  began  to  run.  I  didn't  know  what  to  do.  Instead  of 
running  across  the  field  to  the  irrigation  ditch  the  horse  ran  down  the 
road  to  the  vineyard  of  Dikran  Halabian  where  it  began  to  leap  over 
vines.  The  horse  leaped  over  seven  vines  before  I  fell.  Then  it  con- 
tinued running. 

My  cousin  Mourad  came  running  down  the  road. 

I'm  not  worried  about  you,  he  shouted.  We've  got  to  get  that  horse. 
You  go  this  way  and  I'll  go  this  way.  If  you  come  upon  him  be  kindly. 
I'll  be  near. 

I  continued  down  the  road  and  my  cousin  Mourad  went  across  the 
field  toward  the  irrigation  ditch. 

It  took  him  half  an  hour  to  find  the  horse  and  bring  him  back. 
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All  right,  he  said,  jump  on.  The  whole  world  is  awake  now. 

What  will  we  do?  I  said. 

Well,  he  said,  we  11  either  take  him  back  or  hide  him  until  tomorrow 

morning.  ,  . 

He  didn't  sound  worried  and  I  knew  he'd  hide  him  and  not  take  him 
back.  Not  for  a  while,  at  any  rate. 

Where  will  you  hide  him?  I  said. 

I  know  a  place,  he  said. 

How  long  ago  did  you  steal  this  horse?  I  said. 

It  suddenly  dawned  on  me  that  he  had  been  taking  these  early  morn- 
ing rides  for  some  time  and  had  come  for  me  this  morning  only  because 
he  knew  how  much  I  longed  to  ride. 

Who  said  anything  about  stealing  a  horse?  he  said. 

Anyhow,  I  said,  how  long  ago  did  you  begin  riding  every  morning? 

Not  until  this  morning,  he  said. 

Are  you  telling  the  truth?  I  said. 

Of  course  not,  he  said,  but  if  we  are  found  out,  that's  what  you  re  to 
say.  I  don't  want  both  of  us  to  be  liars.  All  you  know  is  that  we  started 
riding  this  morning. 

All  right,  I  said. 

He  walked  the  horse  quietly  to  the  barn  of  a  deserted  vineyard  which 
at  one  time  had  been  the  pride  of  a  farmer  named  Fetvajian.  There  were 
some  oats  and  dry  alfalfa  in  the  barn. 

We  began  walking  home. 

It  wasn't  easy,  he  said,  to  get  the  horse  to  behave  so  nicely.  At  first 
it  wanted  to  run  wild,  but  as  I've  told  you,  I  have  a  way  with  a  horse. 
I  can  get  it  to  want  to  do  anything  I  want  it  to  do.  Horses  understand  me. 

How  do  you  do  it?  I  said. 

I  have  an  understanding  with  a  horse,  he  said. 

Yes,  but  what  sort  of  an  understanding?  I  said. 

A  simple  and  honest  one,  he  said. 

Well,  I  said,  I  wish  I  knew  how  to  reach  an  understanding  like  that 
with  a  horse. 

You're  still  a  small  boy,  he  said.  When  you  get  to  be  thirteen  you  11 

know  how  to  do  it. 

I  went  home  and  ate  a  hearty  breakfast. 

That  afternoon  my  uncle  Khosrove  came  to  our  house  for  coffee  and 
cigarettes.  He  sat  in  the  parlor,  sipping  and  smoking  and  remembering 
the  old  country.  Then  another  visitor  arrived,  a  farmer  named  John 
Byro,  an  Assyrian  who,  out  of  loneliness,  had  learned  to  speak  Armenian. 
My  mother  brought  the  lonely  visitor  coffee  and  tobacco  and  he  rolled 
a  cigarette  and  sipped  and  smoked,  and  then  at  last,  sighing  sadly,  he 
said,  My  white  horse  which  was  stolen  last  month  is  still  gone.  I  cannot 
understand  it.  9 

My  uncle  Khosrove  became  very  irritated  and  shouted.  It  s  no  harm. 
What  is  the  loss  of  a  horse?  Haven't  we  all  lost  the  homeland?  What  is 
this  crying  over  a  horse? 
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That  may  be  all  right  for  you,  a  city  dweller,  to  say,  John  Byro  said, 
but  what  of  my  surrey?  What  good  is  a  surrey  without  a  horse? 

Pay  no  attention  to  it,  my  uncle  Khosrove  roared. 

I  walked  ten  miles  to  get  here,  John  Byro  said. 

You  have  legs,  my  uncle  Khosrove  shouted. 

My  left  leg  pains  me,  the  farmer  said. 

Pay  no  attention  to  it,  my  uncle  Khosrove  roared. 

That  horse  cost  me  sixty  dollars,  the  farmer  said. 

I  spit  on  money,  my  uncle  Khosrove  said. 

He  got  up  and  stalked  out  of  the  house,  slamming  the  screen  door. 

My  mother  explained. 

He  has  a  gentle  heart,  she  said.  It  is  simply  that  he  is  homesick  and 
such  a  large  man. 

The  farmer  went  away  and  I  ran  over  to  my  cousin  Mourad's  house. 

He  was  sitting  under  a  peach  tree,  trying  to  repair  the  hurt  wing  of 
a  young  robin  which  could  not  fly.  He  was  talking  to  the  bird. 

What  is  it?  he  said. 

The  farmer,  John  Byro,  I  said.  He  visited  our  house.  He  wants  his 
horse.  You've  had  it  a  month.  I  want  you  to  promise  not  to  take  it  back 
until  I  learn  to  ride. 

It  will  take  you  a  year  to  learn  to  ride,  my  cousin  Mourad  said. 

We  could  keep  the  horse  a  year,  I  said. 

My  cousin  Mourad  leaped  to  his  feet. 

What?  he  roared.  Are  you  inviting  a  member  of  the  Garoghlanian 
family  to  steal?  The  horse  must  go  back  to  its  true  owner. 

When?  I  said. 

In  six  months  at  the  latest,  he  said. 

He  threw  the  bird  into  the  air.  The  bird  tried  hard,  almost  fell  twice, 
but  at  last  flew  away,  high  and  straight. 

Early  every  morning  for  two  weeks  my  cousin  Mourad  and  I  took  the 
horse  out  of  the  barn  of  the  deserted  vineyard  where  we  were  hiding  it 
and  rode  it,  and  every  morning  the  horse,  when  it  was  my  turn  to  ride 
alone,  leaped  over  grape  vines  and  small  trees  and  threw  me  and  ran 
away.  Nevertheless,  I  hoped  in  time  to  learn  to  ride  the  way  my  cousin 
Mourad  rode. 

One  morning  on  the  way  to  Fetvajian's  deserted  vineyard  we  ran  into 
the  farmer  John  Byro  who  was  on  his  way  to  town. 

Let  me  do  the  talking,  my  cousin  Mourad  said.  I  have  a  way  with 
farmers. 

Good  morning,  John  Byro,  my  cousin  Mourad  said  to  the  farmer. 

The  farmer  studied  the  horse  eagerly. 

Good  morning,  sons  of  my  friends,  he  said.  What  is  the  name  of  your 
horse? 

My  Heart,  my  cousin  Mourad  said  in  Armenian. 

A  lovely  name,  John  Byro  said,  for  a  lovely  horse.  I  could  swear  it 
is  the  horse  that  was  stolen  from  me  many  weeks  ago.  May  I  look  into 
its  mouth? 
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Of  course,  Mourad  said. 

The  farmer  looked  into  the  mouth  of  the  horse. 

Tooth  for  tooth,  he  said.  I  would  swear  it  is  my  horse  if  I  didn't  know 
your  parents.  The  fame  of  your  family  for  honesty  is  well  known  to  me. 
Yet  the  horse  is  the  twin  of  my  horse.  A  suspicious  man  would  believe 
his  eyes  instead  of  his  heart.  Good  day,  my  young  friends. 

Good  day,  John  Byro,  my  cousin  Mourad  said. 

Early  the  following  morning  we  took  the  horse  to  John  Byro's  vine- 
yard and  put  it  in  the  barn.  The  dogs  followed  us  around  without  making 
a  sound. 

The  dogs,  I  whispered  to  my  cousin  Mourad.  I  thought  they  would 
bark. 

They  would  at  somebody  else,  he  said.  I  have  a  way  with  dogs. 

My  cousin  Mourad  put  his  arms  around  the  horse,  pressed  his  nose 
into  the  horse's  nose,  patted  it,  and  then  we  went  away. 

That  afternoon  John  Byro  came  to  our  house  in  his  surrey  and  showed 
my  mother  the  horse  that  had  been  stolen  and  returned. 

I  do  not  know  what  to  think,  he  said.  The  horse  is  stronger  than  ever. 
Better-tempered,  too.  I  thank  God. 

My  uncle  Khosrove,  who  was  in  the  parlor,  became  irritated  and 
shouted,  Quiet,  man,  quiet.  Your  horse  has  been  returned.  Pay  no  atten- 
tion to  it. 


BY  THE  TIME   THE   MILKING  WAS  FIN- 

ished,  the  sow,  which  had  farrowed  the 

Wilbur  daniel         Past  week>  was  making  such  a  row  that 

the  girl  spilled  a  pint  of  the  warm  milk 
Steele  down  the  trough-lead  to  quiet  the  ani- 

mal before  taking  the  pail  to  the  well- 
house.  Then  in  the  quiet  she  heard  a 
sound  of  hoofs  on  the  bridge,  where  the 
road  crossed  the  creek  a  hundred  yards 
below  the  house,  and  she  set  the  pail 
down  on  the  ground  beside  her  bare, 
barn-soiled  feet.  She  picked  it  up  again. 
She  set  it  down.  It  was  as  if  she  calcu- 
lated its  weight. 


How 


Raantifnl  ^at  was  wnat  sne  was  doing,  as  a 

Dt/dULlIUl  matter  of  fact,  setting  off  against  its  pull 

toward  the  well-house  the  pull  of  that 

Wltn    ShOP^  wagon  team  in  the  road,  with  little  more 

UiiKJUO  0f  personai  wjsn  or  wi\\  m  tne  matter 

than  has  a  wooden  weathervane  between 
two  currents  in  the  wind.  And  as  with 
the    vane,    so   with   the    wooden    girl— 
the  added  behest  of  a  whip-lash  crack- 
ing in  the  distance  was  enough;  leaving  the  pail  at  the  barn  door, 
she  set  off  in  a  deliberate,  docile  beeline  through  the  cow-yard,  over 
the  fence,  and  down  in  a  diagonal  across  the  farm's  one  tilled  field 
toward  the  willow  brake  that  walled  the  road  at  the  dip.  And  once 
under  way,  though  her  mother  came  to  the  kitchen  door  and  called  in  her 
high  flat  voice,  'Amarantha,  where  you  goin',  Amarantha?'  the  girl  went 
on  apparently  unmoved,  as  though  she  had  been  as  deaf  as  the  woman  in 
the  doorway;  indeed,  if  there  was  emotion  in  her  it  was  the  purely 
sensuous  one  of  feeling  the  clods  of  the  furrows  breaking  softly  between 
her  toes.  It  was  springtime  in  the  mountains. 

'Amarantha,  why  don't  you  answer  me,  Amarantha?' 
For  moments  after  the  girl  had  disappeared  beyond  the  willows  the 
widow  continued  to  call,  unaware  through  long  habit  of  how  absurd  it 
sounded,  the  name  which  the  strange  man  her  husband  had  put  upon 
their  daughter  in  one  of  his  moods.  Mrs.  Doggett  had  been  deaf  so  long 
she  did  not  realize  that  nobody  else  ever  thought  of  it  for  the  broad- 
fleshed,  slow-minded  girl,  but  called  her  Mary  or,  even  more  simply,  Mare. 
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Ruby  Herter  had  stopped  his  team  this  side  of  the  bridge,  the  mules' 
heads  turned  into  the  lane  to  his  father's  farm  beyond  the  road.  A  big- 
barreled,  heavy-limbed  fellow  with  a  square,  sallow,  not  unhandsome 
face,  he  took  out  youth  in  ponderous  gestures  of  masterfulness;  it  was 
like  him  to  have  cracked  his  whip  above  his  animals'  ears  the  moment 
before  he  pulled  them  to  a  halt.  When  he  saw  the  girl  getting  over  the 
fence  under  the  willows  he  tongued  the  wad  of  tobacco  out  of  his 
mouth  into  his  palm,  threw  it  away  beyond  the  road,  and  drew  a  sleeve 
of  his  jumper  across  his  lips. 

'Don't  run  yourself  out  o'breath,  Mare;  I  got  all  night.' 

1  was  cominT  It  sounded  sullen  only  because  it  was  matter  of  fact. 

'Well,  keep  a-comin  and  give  us  a  smack.'  Hunched  on  the  wagon 
seat,  he  remained  motionless  for  some  time  after  she  had  arrived  at 
the  hub,  and  when  he  stirred  it  was  but  to  cut  a  fresh  bit  of  tobacco, 
as  if  already  he  had  forgotten  why  he  threw  the  old  one  away.  Having 
satisfied  his  humor,  he  unbent,  climbed  down,  kissed  her  passive  mouth, 
and  hugged  her  up  to  him,  roughly  and  loosely,  his  hands  careless  of 
contours.  It  was  not  out  of  the  way;  they  were  used  to  handling  animals 
both  of  them;  and  it  was  spring.  A  slow  warmth  pervaded  the  girl,  form- 
less, nameless,  almost  impersonal. 

Her  betrothed  pulled  her  head  back  by  the  braid  of  her  yellow  hair. 
He  studied  her  face,  his  brows  gathered  and  his  chin  out. 

'Listen,  Mare,  you  wouldn't  leave  nobody  else  hug  and  kiss  you, 
dang  you!' 

She  shook  her  head,  without  vehemence  or  anxiety. 

'Who's  that?'  She  hearkened  up  the  road.  'Pull  your  team  out,'  she 
added,  as  a  Ford  came  in  sight  around  the  bend  above  the  house,  driven 
at  speed.  'Geddap!'  she  said  to  the  mules  herself. 

But  the  car  came  to  a  halt  near  them,  and  one  of  the  five  men  crowded 
in  it  called,  'Come  on,  Ruby,  climb  in.  They's  a  loony  loose  out  o'  Day- 
ville  Asylum,  and  they  got  him  trailed  over  somewheres  on  Split  Ridge, 
and  Judge  North  phoned  up  to  Slosson's  store  for  ever'body  come  help 
circle  him— come  on,  hop  the  runnin'-board!' 

Ruby  hesitated,  an  eye  on  his  team. 

'Scared,  Ruby?'  The  driver  raced  his  engine.  'They  say  this  boy's  a 
killer.' 

'Mare,  take  the  team  in  and  tell  pa.'  The  car  was  already  moving 
when  Ruby  jumped  it.  A  moment  after  it  had  sounded  on  the  bridge  it 
was  out  of  sight. 

'Amarantha,  Amarantha,  why  don't  you  come,  Amarantha?' 

Returning  from  her  errand,  fifteen  minutes  later,  Mare  heard  the 
plaint  lifted  in  the  twilight.  The  sun  had  dipped  behind  the  back  ridge, 
and  though  the  sky  was  still  bright  with  day,  the  dusk  began  to  smoke 
up  out  of  the  plowed  field  like  a  ground-fog.  The  girl  had  returned 
through  it,  got  the  milk,  and  started  toward  the  well-house  before  the 
widow  saw  her. 

'Daughter,  seems  to  me  you  might!'  she  expostulated  without  change 
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of  key.  'Here's  some  young  man  friend  o'  yourn  stopped  to  say  howdy, 
and  I  been  rackin'  my  lungs  out  after  you  .  .  .  Put  that  milk  in  the  cool 
and  come!' 

Some  young  man  friend?  But  there  was  no  good  to  be  got  from 
puzzling.  Mare  poured  the  milk  in  the  pan  in  the  dark  of  the  low  house 
over  the  well,  and  as  she  came  out,  stooping,  she  saw  a  figure  waiting 
for  her,  black  in  silhouette  against  the  yellowing  sky. 

'Who  are  you?'  she  asked,  a  native  timidity  making  her  sound  sulky. 

'  "Amarantha!" '  the  fellow  mused.  'That's  poetry.'  And  she  knew 
then  that  she  did  not  know  him. 

She  walked  past,  her  arms  straight  down  and  her  eyes  front.  Strangers 
always  affected  her  with  a  kind  of  muscular  terror  simply  by  being 
strangers.  So  she  gained  the  kitchen  steps,  aware  by  his  tread  that  he 
followed.  There,  taking  courage  at  sight  of  her  mother  in  the  doorway, 
she  turned  on  him,  her  eyes  down  at  the  level  of  his  knees. 

'Who  are  you  and  what  d'y'  want?' 

He  still  mused.  'Amarantha!  Amarantha  in  Carolina!  That  makes  me 
happy!' 

Mare  hazarded  one  upward  look.  She  saw  that  he  had  red  hair,  brown 
eyes,  and  hollows  under  his  cheek-bones,  and  though  the  green  sweater 
he  wore  on  top  of  a  gray  overall  was  plainly  not  meant  for  him,  sizes 
too  large  as  far  as  girth  went,  yet  he  was  built  so  long  of  limb  that  his 
wrists  came  inches  out  of  the  sleeves  and  made  his  big  hands  look  even 
bigger. 

Mrs.  Doggett  complained.  'Why  don't  you  introduce  us,  daughter?' 

The  girl  opened  her  mouth  and  closed  it  again.  Her  mother,  unaware 
that  no  sound  had  come  out  of  it,  smiled  and  nodded,  evidently  taking 
to  the  tall,  homely  fellow  and  tickled  by  the  way  he  could  not  seem 
to  get  his  eyes  off  her  daughter.  But  the  daughter  saw  none  of  it,  all  her 
attention  centered  upon  the  stranger's  hands. 

Restless,  hard-fleshed,  and  chap-bitten,  they  were  like  a  country- 
man's hands;  but  the  fingers  were  longer  than  the  ordinary,  and  slightly 
spatulate  at  their  ends,  and  these  ends  were  slowly  and  continuously 
at  play  among  themselves. 

The  girl  could  not  explain  how  it  came  to  her  to  be  frightened  and 
at  the  same  time  to  be  calm,  for  she  was  inept  with  words.  It  was  simply 
that  in  an  animal  way  she  knew  animals,  knew  them  in  health  and  ailing, 
and  when  they  were  ailing  she  knew  by  instinct,  as  her  father  had 
known,  how  to  move  so  as  not  to  fret  them. 

Her  mother  had  gone  in  to  light  up;  from  beside  the  lampshelf  she 
called  back,  'If  he's  aimin'  to  stay  to  supper  you  should've  told  me, 
Amarantha,  though  I  guess  there's  plenty  of  the  side-meat  to  go  round, 
if  you'll  bring  me  in  a  few  more  turnips  and  potatoes,  though  it  is  late.' 

At  the  words  the  man's  cheeks  moved  in  and  out.  'I'm  very  hungry,' 
he  said. 

Mare  nodded  deliberately.  Deliberately,  as  if  her  mother  could  hear 
her,  she  said  over  her  shoulder,  'I'll  go  get  the  potatoes  and  turnips,  ma.' 
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While  she  spoke  she  was  moving,  slowly,  softly,  at  first,  toward  the  right 
of  the  yard,  where  the  fence  gave  over  into  the  field.  Unluckily  her 
mother  spied  her  through  the  window. 

'Amarantha,  where  are  you  goin'?' 

I'm  goin'  to  get  the  potatoes  and  turnips.'  She  neither  raised  her 
voice  nor  glanced  back,  but  lengthened  her  stride.  'He  won't  hurt  her,' 
she  said  to  herself.  'He  won't  hurt  her;  it's  me,  not  her,'  she  kept  repeat- 
ing, while  she  got  over  the  fence  and  down  into  the  shadow  that  lay 
more  than  ever  like  a  fog  on  the  field. 

The  desire  to  believe  that  it  actually  did  hide  her,  the  temptation 
to  break  from  her  rapid  but  orderly  walk  grew  till  she  could  no  longer 
fight  it.  She  saw  the  road  willows  only  a  dash  ahead  of  her.  She  ran,  her 
feet  floundering  among  the  furrows. 

She  neither  heard  nor  saw  him,  but  when  she  realized  he  was  with 
her  she  knew  he  had  been  with  her  all  the  while.  She  stopped,  and  he 
stopped,  and  so  they  stood,  with  the  dark  open  of  the  field  all  around. 
Glancing  sidewise  presently,  she  saw  he  was  no  longer  looking  at  her 
with  those  strangely  importunate  brown  eyes  of  his,  but  had  raised  them 
to  the  crest  of  the  wooded  ridge  behind  her. 

By  and  by,  'What  does  it  make  you  think  of?'  he  asked.  And  when 
she  made  no  move  to  see,  'Turn  around  and  look!'  he  said,  and  though 
it  was  low  and  almost  tender  in  its  tone,  she  knew  enough  to  turn. 

A  ray  of  the  sunset  hidden  in  the  west  struck  through  the  tops  of 
the  topmost  trees,  far  and  small  up  there,  a  thin,  bright  hem. 

'What  does  it  make  you  think  of,  Amarantha?  .  .  .  Answer!' 

'Fire,'  she  made  herself  say. 

'Or  blood.' 

'Or  blood,  yeh.  That's  right,  or  blood.'  She  had  heard  a  Ford  going 
up  the  road  beyond  the  willows,  and  her  attention  was  not  on  what 
she  said. 

The  man  soliloquized.  'Fire  and  blood,  both;  spare  one  or  the  other, 
and  where  is  beauty,  the  way  the  world  is?  It's  an  awful  thing  to  have 
to  carry,  but  Christ  had  it.  Christ  came  with  a  sword.  I  love  beauty, 
Amarantha  ...  I  say,  I  love  beauty!' 

'Yeh,  that's  right,  I  hear.'  What  she  heard  was  the  car  stopping  at 
the  house. 

'Not  prettiness.  Prettiness'll  have  to  go  with  ugliness,  because  it's  only 
ugliness  trigged  up.  But  beauty!'  Now  again  he  was  looking  at  her. 
'Do  you  know  how  beautiful  you  are,  Amarantha,  "Amarantha  sweet  and 
fair"?'  Of  a  sudden,  reaching  behind  her,  he  began  to  unravel  the  meshes 
of  her  hair-braid,  the  long,  flat-tipped  fingers  at  once  impatient  and 
infinitely  gentle.  '  "Braid  no  more  that  shining  hair!" ' 

Flat-faced  Mare  Doggett  tried  to  see  around  those  glowing  eyes  so 
near  to  hers,  but  wise  in  her  instinct,  did  not  try  too  hard.  'Yeh/  she 
temporized.  T  mean,  no,  I  mean.' 

'Amarantha,  I've  come  a  long,  long  way  for  you.  Will  you  come 
away  with  me  now?' 
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'Yeh— that  is— in  a  minute  I  will,  mister— yeh  .  .  . 

'Because  you  want  to,  Amarantha?  Because  you  love  me  as  I  love  you? 
Answer!' 

Teh— sure— uh  .  .  .  Ruby!' 

The  man  tried  to  run,  but  there  were  six  against  him,  coming  up  out 
of  the  dark  that  lay  in  the  plowed  ground.  Mare  stood  where  she  was 
while  they  knocked  him  down  and  got  a  rope  around  him;  after  that 
she  walked  back  toward  the  house  with  Ruby  and  Older  Haskins,  her 
father's  cousin. 

Ruby  wiped  his  brow  and  felt  of  his  muscles.  'Gees,  you're  lucky  we 
come,  Mare.  We're  no  more'n  past  the  town,  when  they  came  hollerin' 
he'd  broke  over  this  way.' 

When  they  came  to  the  fence  the  girl  sat  on  the  rail  for  a  moment 
and  rebraided  her  hair  before  she  went  into  the  house,  where  they  were 
making  her  mother  smell  ammonia. 

Lots  of  cars  were  coming.  Judge  North  was  coming,  somebody  said. 
When  Mare  heard  this  she  went  into  her  bedroom  off  the  kitchen  and 
got  her  shoes  and  put  them  on.  They  were  brand  new  two-dollar  shoes 
with  cloth  tops,  and  she  had  only  begun  to  break  them  in  last  Sunday; 
she  wished  afterwards  she  had  put  her  stockings  on  too,  for  they  would 
have  eased  the  seams.  Or  else  that  she  had  put  on  the  old  button  pair, 
even  though  the  soles  were  worn  through. 

Judge  North  arrived.  He  thought  first  of  taking  the  loony  straight 
through  to  Dayville  that  night,  but  then  decided  to  keep  him  in  the 
lock-up  at  the  courthouse  till  morning  and  make  the  drive  by  day.  Older 
Haskins  stayed  in,  gentling  Mrs.  Doggett,  while  Ruby  went  out  to  help 
get  the  man  into  the  Judge's  sedan.  Now  that  she  had  them  on,  Mare 
didn't  like  to  take  the  shoes  off  till  Older  went;  it  might  make  him  feel 
small,  she  thought. 

Older  Haskins  had  a  lot  of  facts  about  the  loony. 

'His  name's  Humble  Jewett,'  he  told  them.  'They  belong  back  in 
Breed  County,  all  them  Jewetts,  and  I  don't  reckon  there's  none  on  'em 
that's  not  a  mite  unbalanced.  He  went  to  college  though,  worked  his 
way,  and  he  taught  somethin'  'rother  in  some  academy-school  a  spell, 
till  he  went  off  his  head  all  of  a  sudden  and  took  after  folks  with  an 
axe.  I  remember  it  in  the  paper  at  the  time.  They  give  out  one  while 
how  the  Principal  wasn't  goin'  to  live,  and  there  was  others— there  was 
a  girl  he  tried  to  strangle.  That  was  four— five  year  back.' 

Ruby  came  in  guffawing.  'Know  the  only  thing  they  can  get  him  to 
say,  Mare?  Only  God  thing  he'll  say  is,  "Amarantha,  she's  goin'  with 
me."  .  .  .  Mare!' 

'Yeh,  I  know/ 

The  cover  of  the  kettle  the  girl  was  handling  slid  off  the  stove  with 
a  clatter.  A  sudden  sick  wave  passed  over  her.  She  went  out  to  the 
back,  out  into  the  air.  It  was  not  till  now  she  knew  how  frightened 
she  had  been. 

Ruby  went  home,  but  Older  Haskins  stayed  to  supper  with  them,  and 
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helped  Mare  do  the  dishes  afterward;  it  was  nearly  nine  when  he  left. 
The  mother  was  already  in  bed,  and  Mare  was  about  to  sit  down  to  get 
those  shoes  off  her  wretched  feet  at  last,  when  she  heard  the  cow  carry- 
ing on  up  at  the  barn,  lowing  and  kicking,  and  next  minute  the  sow 
was  in  it  with  a  horning  note.  It  might  be  a  fox  passing  by  to  get  at 
the  henhouse,  or  a  weasel.  Mare  forgot  her  feet,  took  a  broom-handle 
they  used  in  boiling  clothes,  opened  the  back  door,  and  stepped  out. 
Blinking  the  lamplight  from  her  eyes,  she  peered  up  toward  the  out- 
buildings, and  saw  the  gable  end  of  the  barn  standing  like  a  red  arrow 
in  the  dark,  and  the  top  of  a  butternut  tree  beyond  it  drawn  in  skeleton 
traceries,  and  just  then  a  cock  crowed. 

She  went  to  the  right  corner  of  the  house  and  saw  where  the  light 
came  from,  ruddy  above  the  woods  down  the  valley.  Returning  into  the 
house,  she  bent  close  to  her  mother's  ear  and  shouted,  'Somethin's  a-fire 
down  to  the  town,  looks  like,'  then  went  out  again  and  up  to  the  barn. 
'Soh!  Soh!'  she  called  in  to  the  animals.  She  climbed  up  and  stood  on 
the  top  rail  of  the  cow-pen  fence,  only  to  find  she  could  not  locate  the 
flame  even  there. 

Ten  rods  behind  the  buildings  a  mass  of  rock  mounted  higher  than 
their  ridgepoles,  a  chopped-off  buttress  of  the  back  ridge,  covered  with 
oak  scrub  and  wild  grapes  and  blackberries,  whose  thorny  ropes  the 
girl  beat  away  from  her  skirt  with  the  broom-handle  as  she  scrambled 
up  in  the  wine-colored  dark.  Once  at  the  top,  and  the  brush  held  aside, 
she  could  see  the  tongue-tip  of  the  conflagration  half  a  mile  away  at 
the  town.  And  she  knew  by  the  bearing  of  the  two  church  steeples  that 
it  was  the  building  where  the  lock-up  was  that  was  burning. 

There  is  a  horror  in  knowing  animals  trapped  in  a  fire,  no  matter 
what  the  animals. 

'Oh,  my  God'/  Mare  said. 

A  car  went  down  the  road.  Then  there  was  a  horse  galloping.  That 
would  be  Older  Haskins  probably.  People  were  out  at  Ruby's  father's 
farm;  she  could  hear  their  voices  raised.  There  must  have  been  another 
car  up  from  the  other  way,  for  lights  wheeled  and  shouts  were  exchanged 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  bridge.  Next  thing  she  knew,  Ruby  was  at 
the  house  below,  looking  for  her  probably. 

He  was  telling  her  mother.  Mrs.  Doggett  was  not  used  to  him,  so 
he  had  to  shout  even  louder  than  Mare  had  to. 

'What  y'  reckon  he  done,  the  hellion!  he  broke  the  door  and  killed 
Lew  Fyke  and  set  the  courthouse  afire!  .  .  .  Where's  Mare?' 

Her  mother  would  not  know.  Mare  called.  'Here,  up  the  rock  here.' 

She  had  better  go  down.  Ruby  would  likely  break  his  bones  if  he 
tried  to  climb  the  rock  in  the  dark,  not  knowing  the  way.  But  the  sight 
of  the  fire  fascinated  her  simple  spirit,  the  fearful  element,  more  fearful 
than  ever  now,  with  the  news.  'Yes,  I'm  comin','  she  called  sulkily,  hear- 
ing feet  in  the  brush.  'You  wait;  I'm  comin'.' 

When  she  turned  and  saw  it  was  Humble  Jewett,  right  behind  her 
among  the  branches,  she  opened  her  mouth  to  screech.  She  was  not  quick 
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enough.  Before  a  sound  came  out  he  got  one  hand  over  her  face  and  the 
other  arm  around  her  body. 

Mare  had  always  thought  she  was  strong,  and  the  loony  looked 
gangling,  yet  she  was  so  easy  for  him  that  he  need  not  hurt  her.  He 
made  no  haste  and  little  noise  as  he  carried  her  deeper  into  the  under- 
growth. Where  the  hill  began  to  mount  it  was  harder  though.  Presently 
he  set  her  on  her  feet.  He  let  the  hand  that  had  been  over  her  mouth  slip 
down  to  her  throat,  where  the  broad-tipped  fingers  wound  tender  as 
yearning,  weightless  as  caress. 

'I  was  afraid  you'd  scream  before  you  knew  who  'twas,  Amarantha. 
But  I  didn't  want  to  hurt  your  lips,  dear  heart,  your  lovely,  quiet  lips.' 

It  was  so  dark  under  the  trees  she  could  hardly  see  him,  but  she  felt 
his  breath  on  her  mouth,  near  to.  But  then,  instead  of  kissing  her,  he 
said,  'No!  No!'  took  from  her  throat  for  an  instant  the  hand  that  had 
held  her  mouth,  kissed  its  palm,  and  put  it  back  softly  against  her  skin. 

'Now,  my  love,  let's  go  before  they  come.' 

She  stood  stock  still.  Her  mother's  voice  was  to  be  heard  in  the  dis- 
tance, strident  and  meaningless.  More  cars  were  on  the  road.  Nearer, 
around  the  rock,  there  were  sounds  of  tramping  and  thrashing.  Ruby 
fussed  and  cursed.  He  shouted,  'Mare,  dang  you,  where  are  you,  Mare?' 
his  voice  harsh  with  uneasy  anger.  Now,  if  she  aimed  to  do  anything,  was 
the  time  to  do  it.  But  there  was  neither  breath  nor  power  in  her  wind- 
pipe. It  was  as  if  those  yearning  fingers  had  paralyzed  the  muscles. 

'Come!'  The  arm  he  put  around  her  shivered  against  her  shoulder 
blades.  It  was  anger.  'I  hate  killing.  It's  a  dirty,  ugly  thing.  It  makes 
me  sick.'  He  gagged,  judging  by  the  sound.  But  then  he  ground  his 
teeth.  'Come  away,  my  love!' 

She  found  herself  moving.  Once  when  she  broke  a  branch  underfoot 
with  an  instinctive  awkwardness  he  chided  her.  'Quiet,  my  heart,  else 
they'll  hear!'  She  made  herself  heavy.  He  thought  she  grew  tired  and 
bore  more  of  her  weight  till  he  was  breathing  hard. 

Men  came  up  the  hill.  There  must  have  been  a  dozen  spread  out, 
by  the  angle  of  their  voices  as  they  kept  touch.  Always  Humble  Jewett 
kept  caressing  Mare's  throat  with  one  hand;  all  she  could  do  was  hang 
back. 

'You're  tired  and  you're  frightened,'  he  said  at  last.  'Get  down  here/ 

There  were  twigs  in  the  dark,  the  overhang  of  a  thicket  of  some 
sort.  He  thrust  her  in  under  this,  and  lay  beside  her  on  the  bed  of 
groundpine.  The  hand  that  was  not  in  love  with  her  throat  reached 
across  her;  she  felt  the  weight  of  its  forearm  on  her  shoulder  and  its 
fingers  among  the  strands  of  her  hair,  eagerly,  but  tenderly,  busy.  Not 
once  did  he  stop  speaking,  no  louder  than  breathing,  his  lips  to  her  ear. 

'  "Amarantha  sweet  and  fair— Ah,  braid  no  more  that  shining  hair  .  .  T ' 

Mare  had  never  heard  of  Lovelace,  the  poet;  she  thought  the  loony 
was  just  going  on,  hardly  listened,  got  little  sense.  But  the  cadence  of 
it  added  to  the  lethargy  of  all  her  flesh. 

'  "Like  a  clew  of  golden  thread— Most  excellently  ravelled  .  .  ." ' 
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Voices  loudened;  feet  came  trampling;  a  pair  went  past  not  two  rods 

a^"Y  .  .  Do  not  then  wind  up  the  light-In  ribbands,  and  oercloud  in 

night  .  .   '"  .  ■, 

The  search  went  on  up  the  woods,  men  shouting  to  one  another  and 

beating  the  brush. 

'".-..  But  shake  your  head  and  scatter  day!  Ive  never  loved, 
Amarantha.  They've  tried  me  with  prettiness,  but  prettiness  is  too  cheap, 
yes,  it's  too  cheap/ 

Mare  was  cold,  and  the  coldness  made  her  lazy.  All  she  knew  was 

that  he  talked  on. 

'But  dogwood  blowing  in  the  spring  isn't  cheap.  The  earth  of  a  held 
isn't  cheap.  Lots  of  times  I've  lain  down  and  kissed  the  earth  of  a  held, 
Amarantha.  That's  beauty,  and  a  kiss  for  beauty.'  His  breath  moved  up 
her  cheek.  He  trembled  violently.  'No,  no,  not  yet!'  He  got  to  his  knees 
and  pulled  her  by  an  arm.  We  can  go  now.' 

They  went  back  down  the  slope,  but  at  an  angle,  so  that  when  they 
came  to  the  level  they  passed  two  hundred  yards  to  the  north  of  the 
house,  and  crossed  the  road  there.  More  and  more  her  walking  was  like 
sleep-walking,  the  feet  numb  in  their  shoes.  Even  where  he  had  to  let 
go  of  her,  crossing  the  creek  on  stones,  she  stepped  where  he  stepped 
with  an  obtuse  docility.  The  voices  of  the  searchers  on  the  back  ridge 
were  small  in  distance  when  they  began  to  climb  the  face  of  Coward  Hill, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley. 

There  is  an  old  farm  on  top  of  Coward  Hill,  big  hay-fields  as  fiat  as 
tables.  It  had  been  half -past  nine  when  Mare  stood  on  the  rock  above 
the  barn;  it  was  toward  midnight  when  Humble  Jewett  put  aside  the 
last  branches  of  the  woods  and  let  her  out  on  the  height,  and  half  a 
moon  had  risen.  And  a  wind  blew  there,  tossing  the  withered  tops  of  last 
year's  grasses,  and  mists  ran  with  the  wind,  and  ragged  shadows  with 
the  mists,  and  mares'-tails  of  clear  moonlight  among  the  shadows,  so 
that  now  the  boles  of  birches  on  the  forest's  edge  beyond  the  fences 
were  but  opal  blurs  and  now  cut  alabaster.  It  struck  so  cold  against 
the  girl's  cold  flesh,  this  wind,  that  another  wind  of  shivers  blew 
through  her,  and  she  put  her  hands  over  her  face  and  eyes.  But  the  mad- 
man stood  with  his  eyes  open  wide  and  his  mouth  open,  drinkmg  the 
moonlight  and  the  wet  wind. 

His  voice,  when  he  spoke  at  last,  was  thick  in  his  throat. 

'Get  down  on  your  knees.'  He  got  down  on  his  and  pulled  her  after. 

'And  pray!'  £ 

Once  in  England  a  poet  sang  four  lines.  Four  hundred  years  have  tor- 
gotten  his  name,  but  they  have  remembered  his  lines.  The  daft  man 
knelt  upright,  his  face  raised  to  the  wild  scud,  his  long  wrists  hanging 
to  the  dead  grass.  He  began  simply: 

*  "O  western  wind,  when  wilt  thou  blow 
"That  the  small  rain  down  can  rain?" ' 
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The  Adam's-apple  was  big  in  his  bent  throat.  As  simply  he  finished. 

'  "Christ,  that  my  love  were  in  my  arms 
"And  I  in  my  bed  again!" ' 

Mare  got  up  and  ran.  She  ran  without  aim  or  feeling  in  the  power 
of  the  wind.  She  told  herself  again  that  the  mists  would  hide  her  from 
him,  as  she  had  done  at  dusk.  And  again,  seeing  that  he  ran  at  her 
shoulder,  she  knew  he  had  been  there  all  the  while,  making  a  race  of 
it,  flailing  the  wind  with  his  long  arms  for  joy  of  play  in  the  cloud  of 
spring,  throwing  his  knees  high,  leaping  the  moon-blue  waves  of  the 
brown  grass,  shaking  his  bright  hair;  and  her  own  hair  was  a  weight 
behind  her,  lying  level  on  the  wind.  Once  a  shape  went  bounding  ahead 
of  them  for  instants;  she  did  not  realize  it  was  a  fox  till  it  was  gone. 

She  never  thought  of  stopping;  she  never  thought  anything,  except 
once,  'Oh,  my  God,  I  wish  I  had  my  shoes  off!'  And  what  would  have 
been  the  good  in  stopping  or  in  turning  another  way,  when  it  was  only 
play?  The  man's  ecstasy  magnified  his  strength.  When  a  snake-fence 
came  at  them  he  took  the  top  rail  in  flight,  like  a  college  hurdler  and, 
seeing  the  girl  hesitate  and  half  turn  as  if  to  flee,  he  would  have  releaped 
it  without  touching  a  hand.  But  then  she  got  a  loom  of  buildings,  climbed 
over  quickly,  before  he  should  jump,  and  ran  along  the  lane  that  ran 
with  the  fence. 

Mare  had  never  been  up  there,  but  she  knew  that  the  farm  and  the 
house  belonged  to  a  man  named  Wyker,  a  kind  of  cousin  of  Ruby 
Herter's,  a  violent,  bearded  old  fellow  who  lived  by  himself.  She  could 
not  believe  her  luck.  When  she  had  run  half  the  distance  and  Jewett 
had  not  grabbed  her,  doubt  grabbed  her  instead.  'Oh,  my  God,  go  care- 
ful!' she  told  herself.  'Go  slow!'  she  implored  herself,  and  stopped  run- 
ning, to  walk. 

Here  was  a  misgiving  the  deeper  in  that  it  touched  her  special  knowl- 
edge. She  had  never  known  an  animal  so  far  gone  that  its  instincts 
failed  it;  a  starving  rat  will  scent  the  trap  sooner  than  a  fed  one.  Yet, 
after  one  glance  at  the  house  they  approached,  Jewett  paid  it  no  further 
attention,  but  walked  with  his  eyes  to  the  right,  where  the  cloud  had 
blown  away,  and  wooded  ridges,  like  black  waves  rimed  with  silver, 
ran  down  away  toward  the  Valley  of  Virginia. 

'I've  never  lived!'  In  his  single  cry  there  were  two  things,  beatitude 
and  pain. 

Between  the  bigness  of  the  falling  world  and  his  eyes  the  flag  of  her 
hair  blew.  He  reached  out  and  let  it  whip  between  his  fingers.  Mare 
was  afraid  it  would  break  the  spell  then,  and  he  would  stop  looking 
away  and  look  at  the  house  again.  So  she  did  something  almost  in- 
credible; she  spoke. 

'It's  a  pretty— I  mean-a  beautiful  view  down  that-a-way.' 

'God  Almighty  beautiful,  to  take  your  breath  away.  I  knew  I'd  never 
loved,  Beloved-'  He  caught  a  foot  under  the  long  end  of  one  of  the 
boards  that  covered  the  well  and  went  down  heavily  on  his  hands  and 
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knees.  It  seemed  to  make  no  difference.  'But  I  never  knew  I'd  never 
lived/  he  finished  in  the  same  tone  of  strong  rapture,  quadruped  in  the 
grass,  while  Mare  ran  for  the  door  and  grabbed  the  latch. 

When  the  latch  would  not  give,  she  lost  what  little  sense  she  had. 
She  pounded  with  her  fists.  She  cried  with  all  her  might:  'Oh-hey-in 
there— hey— in  there!'  Then  Jewett  came  and  took  her  gently  between 
his  hands  and  drew  her  away,  and  then,  though  she  was  free,  she  stood 
in  something  like  an  awful  embarrassment  while  he  tried  shouting. 

'Hey!  Friend!  whoever  you  are,  wake  up  and  let  my  love  and  me 
come  in!' 

'No!'  wailed  the  girl. 

He  grew  peremptory.  'Hey,  wake  up!'  He  tried  the  latch.  He  passed 
to  full  fury  in  a  wink's  time;  he  cursed,  he  kicked,  he  beat  the  door  till 
Mare  thought  he  would  break  his  hands.  Withdrawing,  he  ran  at  it 
with  his  shoulder;  it  burst  at  the  latch,  went  slamming  in,  and  left  a 
black  emptiness.  His  anger  dissolved  in  a  big  laugh.  Turning  in  time 
to  catch  her  by  a  wrist,  he  cried  joyously,  'Come,  my  Sweet  One!' 

'No!  No!  Please— aw— listen.  There  ain't  nobody  there.  He  ain't  to 
home.  It  wouldn't  be  right  to  go  in  anybody's  house  if  they  wasn't  to 
home,  you  know  that.' 

His  laugh  was  blither  than  ever.  He  caught  her  high  in  his  arms. 

I'd  do  the  same  by  his  love  and  him  if  'twas  my  house,  I  would.'  At 
the  threshold  he  paused  and  thought,  'That  is,  if  she  was  the  true  love 
of  his  heart  forever.' 

The  room  was  the  parlor.  Moonlight  slanted  in  at  the  door,  and  an- 
other shaft  came  through  a  window  and  fell  across  a  sofa,  its  covering 
dilapidated,  showing  its  wadding  in  places.  The  air  was  sour,  but  both 
of  them  were  farm-bred. 

'Don't,  Amarantha!'  His  words  were  pleading  in  her  ear.  'Don't  be 
so  frightened.' 

He  set  her  down  on  the  sofa.  As  his  hands  let  go  of  her  they  were 
shaking. 

'But  look,  I'm  frightened  too.'  He  knelt  on  the  floor  before  her,  reached 
out  his  hands,  withdrew  them.  'See,  I'm  afraid  to  touch  you.'  He  mused, 
his  eyes  rounded.  'Of  all  the  ugly  things  there  are,  fear  is  the  ugliest. 
And  yet,  see,  it  can  be  the  very  beautifulest.  That's  a  strange  queer 
thing.' 

The  wind  blew  in  and  out  of  the  room,  bringing  the  thin,  little  bitter 
sweetness  of  new  April  at  night.  The  moonlight  that  came  across  Mare's 
shoulders  fell  full  upon  his  face  but  hers  it  left  dark,  ringed  by  the 
aureole  of  her  disordered  hair. 

'Why  do  you  wear  a  halo,  Love?'  He  thought  about  it.  'Because 
you're  an  angel,  is  that  why?'  The  swift,  untempered  logic  of  the  mad 
led  him  to  dismay.  His  hands  came  flying  to  hers,  to  make  sure  they 
were  of  earth;  and  he  touched  her  breast,  her  shoulders,  and  her  hair. 
Peace  returned  to  his  eyes  as  his  fingers  twined  among  the  strands. 

'"Thy  hair  is  as  a  flock  of  goats  that  appear  from  Gilead  .  .  ."'  He 
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spoke  like  a  man  dreaming.  '"Thy  temples  are  like  a  piece  of  pome- 
granate within  thy  locks." - 

Mare  never  knew  that  he  could  not  see  her  for  the  moonlight. 

'Do  you  remember,  Love?' 

She  dared  not  shake  her  head  under  his  hand.  'Yeh,  I  reckon/  she 
temporized. 

'You  remember  how  I  sat  at  your  feet,  long  ago,  like  this,  and  made 
up  a  song?  And  all  the  poets  in  all  the  world  have  never  made  one  to 
touch  it,  have  they,  Love?' 

'Ugh-ugh— never/ 

'  "How  beautiful  are  thy  feet  with  shoes  .  .  ."  Remember?' 

'Oh,  my  God,  what's  he  sayin'  now?'  she  wailed  to  herself. 

'  "How  beautiful  are  thy  feet  with  shoes,  O  prince's  daughter!  the  joints 
of  thy  thighs  are  like  jewels,  the  work  of  the  hands  of  a  cunning 
workman. 

"Thy  navel  is  like  a  round  goblet,  which  wanteth  not  liquor;  thy  belly  is 
like  a  heap  of  wheat  set  about  with  lilies. 

"Thy  two  breasts  are  like  two  young  roes  that  are  twins." ' 

Mare  had  not  been  to  church  since  she  was  a  little  girl,  when  her 
mother's  black  dress  wore  out.  'No,  no!'  she  wailed  under  her  breath. 
'You're  awful  to  say  such  awful  things.'  She  might  have  shouted  it; 
nothing  could  have  shaken  the  man  now,  rapt  in  the  immortal,  passionate 
periods  of  Solomon's  Song. 

' ".  .  .  now  also  thy  breast  shall  be  as  clusters  of  the  vine,  and  the  smell 
of  thy  nose  like  apples."  ' 

Hotness  touched  Mare's  face  for  the  first  time.  'Aw,  no,  don't  talk  so!' 

'  "And  the  roof  of  thy  mouth  like  the  best  wine  for  my  beloved  .  .  .  caus- 
ing the  lips  of  them  that  are  asleep  to  speak" ' 

He  had  ended.  His  expression  changed.  Ecstasy  gave  place  to  anger, 
love  to  hate.  And  Mare  felt  the  change  in  the  weight  of  the  fingers  in 
her  hair. 

'What  do  you  mean,  I  mustn't  say  it  like  that?'  But  it  was  not  to 
her  his  fury  spoke,  for  he  answered  himself  straightway.  'Like  poetry, 
Mr.  Jewett;  I  won't  have  blasphemy  around  my  school.' 

'Poetry!  My  God!  if  that  isn't  poetry -if  that  isn't  music—'  .  .  .  It's 
Bible,  Jewett.  What  you're  paid  to  teach  here  is  literature.' 

'Doctor  Ryeworth,  you're  the  blasphemer  and  you're  an  ignorant 
man.'  .  .  .  'And  your  Principal.  And  I  won't  have  you  going  around 
reading  sacred  allegory  like  earthly  love.' 

'Ryeworth,  you're  an  old  man,  a  dull  man,  a  dirty  man,  and  you'd  be 
better  dead.' 

Jewett's  hands  had  slid  down  from  Mare's  head.  'Then  I  went  to  put 
my  fingers  around  his  throat,  so.  But  my  stomach  turned,  and  I  didn't 
do  it.  I  went  to  my  room.  I  laughed  all  the  way  to  my  room.  I  sat  in 
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my  room  at  my  table  and  I  laughed.  I  laughed  all  afternoon  and  long 
after  dark  came.  And,  then,  about  ten,  somebody  came  and  stood  beside 
me  in  my  room/ 

'"Wherefore  dost  thou  laugh,  son?" 
'Then  I  knew  who  He  was,  He  was  Christ. 

'  "I  was  laughing  about  that  dirty,  ignorant,  crazy  old  fool,  Lord." 
'  "Wherefore  dost  thou  laugh?" 

1  didn't  laugh  any  more.  He  didn't  say  any  more.  I  kneeled  down, 
bowed  my  head. 

'  "Thy  will  be  done!  Where  is  he,  Lord?" 

'  "Over  at  the  girls'  dormitory,  waiting  for  Blossom  Sinckley." 
'Brassy  Blossom,  dirty  Blossom  .  .  .' 

It  had  come  so  suddenly  it  was  nearly  too  late.  Mare  tore  at  his  hands 
with  hers,  tried  with  all  her  strength  to  pull  her  neck  away. 

'Filthy  Blossom!  and  him  an  old  filthy  man,  Blossom!  and  you'll  find 
him  in  Hell  when  you  reach  there,  Blossom  .  .  .' 

It  was  more  the  nearness  of  his  face  than  the  hurt  of  his  hands  that 
gave  her  power  of  fright  to  choke  out  three  words. 
'I— ain't— Blossom!' 

Light  ran  in  crooked  veins.  Through  the  veins  she  saw  his  face  be- 
wildered. His  hands  loosened.  One  fell  down  and  hung;  the  other  he 
lifted  and  put  over  his  eyes,  took  it  away  again  and  looked  at  her. 

'Amarantha!'  His  remorse  was  fearful  to  see.  'What  have  I  done!'  His 
hands  returned  to  hover  over  the  hurts,  ravening  with  pity,  grief  and 
tenderness.  Tears  fell  down  his  cheeks.  And  with  that,  dammed  desire 
broke  its  dam. 

'Amarantha!,  my  love,  my  dove,  my  beautiful  love— ' 
'And  I  ain't  Amarantha  neither,  I'm  Mary!  Mary,  that's  my  name!' 
She  had  no  notion  what  she  had  done.  He  was  like  a  crystal  crucible 
that  a  chemist  watches,  changing  hue  in  a  wink  with  one  adeptly  added 
drop;  but  hers  was  not  the  chemist's  eye.  All  she  knew  was  that  she 
felt  light  and  free  of  him;  all  she  could  see  of  his  face  as  he  stood  away 
above  the  moonlight  were  the  whites  of  his  eyes. 

'Mary!'  he  muttered.  A  slight  paroxysm  shook  his  frame.  So  in  the 
transparent  crucible  desire  changed  its  hue.  He  retreated  farther,  stood 
in  the  dark  by  some  tall  piece  of  furniture.  And  still  she  could  see  the 
whites  of  his  eyes. 

'Mary!  Mary  Adorable!'  A  wonder  was  in  him.  'Mother  of  God!' 
Mare  held  her  breath.  She  eyed  the  door,  but  it  was  too  far.  And 
already  he  came  back  to  go  on  his  knees  before  her,  his  shoulders  so 
bowed  and  his  face  so  lifted  that  it  must  have  cracked  his  neck,  she 
thought;  all  she  could  see  on  the  face  was  pain. 
'Mary  Mother,  I'm  sick  to  my  death.  I'm  so  tired.' 
She  had  seen  a  dog  like  that,  one  she  had  loosed  from  a  trap  after  it 
had  been  there  three  days,  its  caught  leg  half  gnawed  free.  Something 
about  the  eyes. 

'Mary  Mother,  take  me  in  your  arms  . 
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Once  again  her  muscles  tightened.  But  he  made  no  move. 

\  .  .  and  give  me  sleep/ 

No,  they  were  worse  than  the  dog's  eyes. 

'Sleep,  sleep!  why  won't  they  let  me  sleep?  Haven't  I  done  it  all  yet, 
Mother?  Haven't  I  washed  them  yet  of  all  their  sins?  I've  drunk  the 
cup  that  was  given  me;  is  there  another?  They've  mocked  me  and  re- 
viled me,  broken  my  brow  with  thorns  and  my  hands  with  nails,  and 
I've  forgiven  them,  for  they  knew  not  what  they  did.  Can't  I  go  to 
sleep  now,  Mother?' 

Mare  could  not  have  said  why,  but  now  she  was  more  frightened  than 
she  had  ever  been.  Her  hands  lay  heavy  on  her  knees,  side  by  side,  and 
she  could  not  take  them  away  when  he  bowed  his  head  and  rested  his 
face  upon  them. 

After  a  moment  he  said  one  thing  more.  'Take  me  down  gently  when 
you  take  me  from  the  Tree.' 

Gradually  the  weight  of  his  body  came  against  her  shins,  and  he 
slept. 

The  moon  streak  that  entered  by  the  eastern  window  crept  north 
across  the  floor,  thinner  and  thinner;  the  one  that  fell  through  the  south- 
ern doorway  traveled  east  and  grew  fat.  For  a  while  Mare's  feet  pained 
her  terribly  and  her  legs  too.  She  dared  not  move  them,  though,  and 
by  and  by  they  did  not  hurt  so  much. 

A  dozen  times,  moving  her  head  slowly  on  her  neck,  she  canvassed 
the  shadows  of  the  room  for  a  weapon.  Each  time  her  eyes  came  back  to 
a  heavy  earthenware  pitcher  on  a  stand  some  feet  to  the  left  of  the 
sofa.  It  would  have  had  flowers  in  it  when  Wyker's  wife  was  alive;  prob- 
ably it  had  not  been  moved  from  its  dust-ring  since  she  died.  It  would 
be  a  long  grab,  perhaps  too  long;  still  it  might  be  done  if  she  had  her 
hands. 

To  get  her  hands  from  under  the  sleeper's  head  was  the  task  she  set 
herself.  She  pulled  first  one,  then  the  other,  infinitesimally.  She  waited. 
Again  she  tugged  a  very,  very  little.  The  order  of  his  breathing  was  not 
disturbed.  But  at  the  third  trial  he  stirred. 

'Gently!  gently!'  His  own  muttering  waked  him  more.  With  some 
drowsy  instinct  of  possession  he  threw  one  hand  across  her  wrists,  pin- 
ning them  together  between  thumb  and  fingers.  She  kept  dead  quiet, 
shut  her  eyes,  lengthened  her  breathing,  as  if  she  too  slept. 

There  came  a  time  when  what  was  pretence  grew  a  peril;  strange  as 
it  was,  she  had  to  fight  to  keep  her  eyes  open.  She  never  knew  whether 
or  not  she  really  napped.  But  something  changed  in  the  air,  and  she 
was  wide  awake  again.  The  moonlight  was  fading  on  the  doorsill,  and 
the  light  that  runs  before  dawn  waxed  in  the  window  behind  her  head. 

And  then  she  heard  a  voice  in  the  distance,  lifted  in  maundering 
song.  It  was  old  man  Wyker  coming  home  after  a  night,  and  it  was 
plain  he  had  had  some  whiskey. 

Now  a  new  terror  laid  hold  of  Mare. 

'Shut  up,  you  fool  you!'  she  wanted  to  shout.  'Come  quiet,  quiet!'  She 
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might  have  chanced  it  now  to  throw  the  sleeper  away  from  her  and 
scramble  and  run,  had  his  powers  of  strength  and  quickness  not  taken 
her  simple  imagination  utterly  in  thrall. 

Happily  the  singing  stopped.  What  had  occurred  was  that  the  farmer 
had  espied  the  open  door  and,  even  befuddled  as  he  was,  wanted  to 
know  more  about  it  quietly.  He  was  so  quiet  that  Mare  began  to  fear 
he  had  gone  away.  He  had  the  squirrel-hunter's  foot,  and  the  first  she 
knew  of  him  was  when  she  looked  and  saw  his  head  in  the  doorway,  his 
hard,  soiled,  whiskery  face  half  up-side-down  with  craning. 

He  had  been  to  the  town.  Between  drinks  he  had  wandered  in  and 
out  of  the  night's  excitement;  had  even  gone  a  short  distance  with  one 
search  party  himself.  Now  he  took  in  the  situation  in  the  room.  He 
used  his  forefinger.  First  he  held  it  to  his  lips.  Next  he  pointed  it  with 
a  jabbing  motion  at  the  sleeper.  Then  he  tapped  his  own  forehead  and 
described  wheels.  Lastly,  with  his  whole  hand,  he  made  pushing  ges- 
tures, for  Mare  to  wait.  Then  he  vanished  as  silently  as  he  had  appeared. 

The  minutes  dragged.  The  light  in  the  east  strengthened  and  turned 
rosy.  Once  she  thought  she  heard  a  board  creaking  in  another  part  of 
the  house,  and  looked  down  sharply  to  see  if  the  loony  stirred.  All  she 
could  see  of  his  face  was  a  temple  with  freckles  on  it  and  the  sharp 
ridge  of  a  cheekbone,  but  even  from  so  little  she  knew  how  deeply  and 
peacefully  he  slept.  The  door  darkened.  Wyker  was  there  again.  In  one 
hand  he  carried  something  heavy;  with  the  other  he  beckoned. 

'Come  jumpin'!'  he  said  out  loud. 

Mare  went  jumping,  but  her  cramped  legs  threw  her  down  halfway  to 
the  sill;  the  rest  of  the  distance  she  rolled  and  crawled.  Just  as  she 
tumbled  through  the  door  it  seemed  as  if  the  world  had  come  to  an  end 
above  her;  two  barrels  of  a  shotgun  discharged  into  a  room  make  a  noise. 
Afterwards  all  she  could  hear  in  there  was  something  twisting  and 
bumping  on  the  floorboards.  She  got  up  and  ran. 

Mare's  mother  had  gone  to  pieces;  neighbor  women  put  her  to  bed 
when  Mare  came  home.  They  wanted  to  put  Mare  to  bed,  but  she  would 
not  let  them.  She  sat  on  the  edge  of  her  bed  in  her  lean-to  bedroom  off 
the  kitchen,  just  as  she  was,  her  hair  down  all  over  her  shoulders  and 
her  shoes  on,  and  stared  away  from  them,  at  a  place  in  the  wallpaper. 

'Yeh,  I'll  go  myself.  Lea'  me  be!' 

The  women  exchanged  quick  glances,  thinned  their  lips,  and  left 
her  be.  'God  knows,'  was  all  they  would  answer  to  the  questionings  of 
those  that  had  not  gone  in,  *but  she's  gettin'  herself  to  bed.' 

When  the  doctor  came  though  he  found  her  sitting  just  as  she  had 
been,  still  dressed,  her  hair  down  on  her  shoulders  and  her  shoes  on. 

'What  d'  y'  want?'  she  muttered  and  stared  at  the  place  in  the  wall- 
paper. 

How  could  Doc  Paradise  say,  when  he  did  not  know  himself? 

T  didn't  know  if  you  might  be— might  be  feeling  very  smart,  Mary/ 

I'm  all  right.  Lea'  me  be.' 
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It  was  a  heavy  responsibility.  Doc  shouldered  it.  'No,  it's  all  right,' 
he  said  to  the  men  in  the  road.  Ruby  Herter  stood  a  little  apart,  chew- 
ing sullenly  and  looking  another  way.  Doc  raised  his  voice  to  make 
certain  it  carried.  'Nope,  nothing.' 

Ruby's  ears  got  red,  and  he  clamped  his  jaws.  He  knew  he  ought 
to  go  in  and  see  Mare,  but  he  was  not  going  to  do  it  while  everybody 
hung  around  waiting  to  see  if  he  would.  A  mule  tied  near  him  reached 
out  and  mouthed  his  sleeve  in  idle  innocence;  he  wheeled  and  banged 
a  fist  against  the  side  of  the  animal's  head. 

'Well,  what  d'  y'  aim  to  do  'bout  it?'  he  challenged  its  owner. 

He  looked  at  the  sun  then.  It  was  ten  in  the  morning.  'Hell,  I  got 
work!'  he  flared,  and  set  off  down  the  road  for  home.  Doc  looked  at 
Judge  North,  and  the  Judge  started  after  Ruby.  But  Ruby  shook  his 
head  angrily.  'Lea'  me  be!'  He  went  on,  and  the  Judge  came  back. 

It  got  to  be  eleven  and  then  noon.  People  began  to  say,  'Like  enough 
she'd  be  as  thankful  if  the  whole  neighborhood  wasn't  camped  here.' 
But  none  went  away. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  they  were  no  bother  to  the  girl.  She  never  saw 
them.  The  only  move  she  made  was  to  bend  her  ankles  over  and  rest  her 
feet  on  edge;  her  shoes  hurt  terribly  and  her  feet  knew  it,  though  she 
did  not.  She  sat  all  the  while  staring  at  that  one  figure  in  the  wallpaper, 
and  she  never  saw  the  figure. 

Strange  as  the  night  had  been,  this  day  was  stranger.  Fright  and 
physical  pain  are  perishable  things  once  they  are  gone.  But  while  pain 
merely  dulls  and  telescopes  in  memory  and  remains  diluted  pain,  terror 
looked  back  upon  has  nothing  of  terror  left.  A  gambling  chance  taken, 
at  no  matter  what  odds,  and  won  was  a  sure  thing  since  the  world's  be- 
ginning; perils  come  through  safely  were  never  perilous.  But  what  fright 
does  do  in  retrospect  is  this— it  heightens  each  sensuous  recollection, 
like  a  hard,  clear  lacquer  laid  on  wood,  bringing  out  the  color  and 
grain  of  it  vividly. 

Last  night  Mare  had  lain  stupid  with  fear  on  groundpine  beneath 
a  bush,  loud  foot-falls  and  light  whispers  confused  in  her  ear.  Only 
now,  in  her  room,  did  she  smell  the  groundpine. 

Only  now  did  the  conscious  part  of  her  brain  begin  to  make  words 
of  the  whispering. 

'Amarantha'  she  remembered,  'Amarantha  sweet  and  fair.'  That  was 
as  far  as  she  could  go  for  the  moment,  except  that  the  rhyme  with 
'fair'  was  'hair'.  But  then  a  puzzle,  held  in  abeyance,  brought  other 
words.  She  wondered  what  'ravel  Ed'  could  mean.  'Most  excellently 
ravelled.'  It  was  left  to  her  mother  to  bring  the  end. 

They  gave  up  trying  to  keep  her  mother  out  at  last.  The  poor  woman's 
prostration  took  the  form  of  fussiness. 

'Good  gracious,  daughter,  you  look  a  sight.  Them  new  shoes,  half 
ruined;  ain't  your  feet  dead?  And  look  at  your  hair,  all  tangled  like  a 
wild  one!' 

She  got  a  comb. 
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'Be  quiet,  daughter;  what's  ailin  you.  Don't  shake  your  head!' 
'  "But  shake  your  head  and  scatter  day." ' 
'What  you  say,  Amarantha?'  Mrs.  Doggett  held  an  ear  down. 
'Go  away!  Lea'  me  be!' 

Her  mother  was  hurt  and  left.  And  Mare  ran,  as  she  stared  at  the  wall- 
paper. 
'Christ,  that  my  love  were  in  my  arms  .  .  / 

Mare  ran.  She  ran  through  a  wind  white  with  moonlight  and  wet 
with  'the  small  rain.'  And  the  wind  she  ran  through,  it  ran  through 
her,  and  made  her  shiver  as  she  ran.  And  the  man  beside  her  leaped 
high  over  the  waves  of  the  dead  grasses  and  gathered  the  wind  in  his 
arms,  and  her  hair  was  heavy  and  his  was  tossing,  and  a  little  fox  ran 
before  them  across  the  top  of  the  world.  And  the  world  spread  down 
around  in  waves  of  black  and  silver,  more  immense  than  she  had  ever 
known  the  world  could  be,  and  more  beautiful. 

'God  Almighty  beautiful,  to  take  your  breath  away!' 

Mare  wondered,  and  she  was  not  used  to  wondering.  'Is  it  only  crazy 
folks  ever  run  like  that  and  talk  that  way?' 

She  no  longer  ran;  she  walked;  for  her  breath  was  gone.  And  there 
was  some  other  reason,  some  other  reason.  Oh,  yes,  it  was  because  her 
feet  were  hurting  her.  So,  at  last,  and  roundabout,  her  shoes  had  made 
contact  with  her  brain. 

Bending  over  the  side  of  her  bed,  she  loosened  one  of  them 
mechanically.  She  pulled  it  half  off.  But  then  she  looked  down  at  it 
sharply,  and  pulled  it  on  again. 

'How  beautiful  .  .  .' 

Color  overspread  her  face  in  a  low  wave. 

'How  beautiful  are  thy  feet  with  shoes  .  .  .' 

'Is  it  only  crazy  folks  ever  say  such  things?' 

'O  prince's  daughter!' 

'Or  call  you  that?' 

By  and  by  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  It  opened,  and  Ruby  Herter 

came  in. 

'Hello,  Mare  old  girl!'  His  face  was  red.  He  scowled  and  kicked  at 
the  floor.  I'd  'a'  been  over  sooner,  except  we  got  a  mule  down  sick.'  He 
looked  at  his  dumb  betrothed.  'Come  on,  cheer  up,  forget  it!  He  won't 
scare  you  no  more,  not  that  boy,  not  what's  left  o'  him.  What  you  lookin 
at,  sourface?  Ain't  you  glad  to  see  me?' 

Mare  quit  looking  at  the  wallpaper  and  looked  at  the  floor. 

'Yf*n     she  said 

'That's  more  like  it,  babe.'  He  came  and  sat  beside  her;  reached  down 
behind  her  and  gave  her  a  spank.  'Come  on,  give  us  a  kiss,  babe!'  He 
wiped  his  mouth  on  his  jumper  sleeve,  a  good  farmer's  sleeve,  spotted 
with  milking.  He  put  his  hands  on  her;  he  was  used  to  handling  animals. 
'Hey,  you,  warm  up  a  little;  reckon  I'm  goin'  to  do  all  the  lovin'?' 

'Ruby,  lea'  me  be!' 

'What!' 
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She  was  up,  twisting.  He  was  up,  purple. 

What's  ailin'  of  you,  Mare?  What  you  bawlin'  about?' 

'Nothin'— only  go  'way!' 

She  pushed  him  to  the  door  and  through  it  with  all  her  strength,  and 
closed  it  in  his  face,  and  stood  with  her  weight  against  it,  crying, 
'Go  'way!  Go  'way!  Lea'  me  be!' 
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Buck,   the   ranch-hand,   raked   together 

the  last  of  the  old  year's  haystack  and  johfl  Stciflbcck 

pitched    small   forkfuls    over    the    wire         J 

fence  to  a  few  mildly  interested  cattle. 

High  in  the  air  small  clouds  like  puffs 

of  cannon  smoke  were  driven  eastward 

by  the  March  wind.  The  wind  could  be 

heard  whishing  in  the  brush  on  the  ridge 

crests,  but  no  breath  of  it  penetrated  mi 

down  into  the  ranch-cup.  1116 

The  little  boy,  Jody,   emerged  from 
the  house  eating  a  thick  piece  of  but-  f  ~_  A  ny 

tered  bread.  He  saw  Billy  working  on  JjCQUvI 

the  last  of  the  haystack.  Jody  tramped  f 

down  scuffing  his  shoes  in  a  way  he  had  AT  trip. 

been  told  was  destructive  to  good  shoe- 
leather.  A  flock  of  white  pigeons  flew  t\  i 
out  of  the  black  cypress  tree  as  Jody  iGODlG 
passed,  and  circled  the  tree  and  landed 
again.  A  half-grown  tortoise-shell  cat 
leaped  from  the  bunkhouse  porch,  gal- 
loped on  stiff  legs  across  the  road, 
whirled  and  galloped  back  again.  Jody 

picked  up  a  stone  to  help  the  game  along,  but  he  was  too  late,  for  the 
cat  was  under  the  porch  before  the  stone  could  be  discharged.  He  threw 
the  stone  into  the  cypress  tree  and  started  the  white  pigeons  on  another 
whirling  flight. 

Arriving  at  the  used-up  haystack,  the  boy  leaned  against  the  barbed 
wire  fence.  "Will  that  be  all  of  it,  do  you  think?"  he  asked. 

The  middle-aged  ranch-hand  stopped  his  careful  raking  and  stuck  his 
fork  into  the  ground.  He  took  off  his  black  hat  and  smoothed  down 
his  hair.  "Nothing  left  of  it  that  isn't  soggy  from  ground  moisture,"  he 
said.  He  replaced  his  hat  and  rubbed  his  dry  leathery  hands  together. 

"Ought  to  be  plenty  mice,"  Jody  suggested. 

"Lousy  with  them,"  said  Billy.  "Just  crawling  with  mice." 

"Well,  maybe,  when  you  get  all  through,  I  could  call  the  dogs  and 
hunt  the  mice." 

"Sure,  I  guess  you  could,"  said  Billy  Buck.  He  lifted  a  forkful  of  the 
damp  ground-hay  and  threw  it  into  the  air.  Instantly  three  mice  leaped 
out  and  burrowed  frantically  under  the  hay  again. 
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Jody  sighed  with  satisfaction.  Those  plump,  sleek,  arrogant  mice 
were  doomed.  For  eight  months  they  had  lived  and  multiplied  in  the 
haystack.  They  had  been  immune  from  cats,  from  traps,  from  poison  and 
from  Jody.  They  had  grown  smug  in  their  security,  overbearing  and  fat. 
Now  the  time  of  disaster  had  come;  they  would  not  survive  another  day, 

Billy  looked  up  at  the  top  of  the  hills  that  surrounded  the  ranch. 
"Maybe  you  better  ask  your  father  before  you  do  it,"  he  suggested. 

"Well,  where  is  he?  I'll  ask  him  now." 

"He  rode  up  to  the  ridge  ranch  after  dinner.  He'll  be  back  pretty  soon." 

Jody  slumped  against  the  fence  post.  "I  don't  think  he'd  care." 

As  Billy  went  back  to  his  work  he  said  ominously,  "You'd  better  ask 
him  anyway.  You  know  how  he  is." 

Jody  did  know.  His  father,  Carl  Tiflin,  insisted  upon  giving  permission 
for  anything  that  was  done  on  the  ranch,  whether  it  was  important  or 
not.  Jody  sagged  farther  against  the  post  until  he  was  sitting  on  the 
ground.  He  looked  up  at  the  little  puffs  of  wind-driven  cloud.  "Is  it  like 
to  rain,  Billy?" 

"It  might.  The  wind's  good  for  it,  but  not  strong  enough." 

"Well,  I  hope  it  don't  rain  until  after  I  kill  those  damn  mice."  He 
looked  over  his  shoulder  to  see  whether  Billy  had  noticed  the  mature 
profanity.  Billy  worked  on  without  comment. 

Jody  turned  back  and  looked  at  the  side-hill  where  the  road  from  the 
outside  world  came  down.  The  hill  was  washed  with  lean  March  sun- 
shine. Silver  thistles,  blue  lupins  and  a  few  poppies  bloomed  among  the 
sage  bushes.  Halfway  up  the  hill  Jody  could  see  Doubletree  Mutt,  the 
black  dog,  digging  in  a  squirrel  hole.  He  paddled  for  a  while  and  then 
paused  to  kick  bursts  of  dirt  out  between  his  hind  legs,  and  he  dug  with 
an  earnestness  which  belied  the  knowledge  he  must  have  had  that  no 
dog  had  ever  caught  a  squirrel  by  digging  in  a  hole. 

Suddenly,  while  Jody  watched,  the  black  dog  stiffened,  and  backed 
out  of  the  hole  and  looked  up  the  hill  toward  the  cleft  in  the  ridge 
where  the  road  came  through.  Jody  looked  up  too.  For  a  moment  Carl 
Tiflin  on  horseback  stood  out  against  the  pale  sky  and  then  he  moved 
down  the  road  toward  the  house.  He  carried  something  white  in  his 
hand. 

The  boy  started  to  his  feet.  "He's  got  a  letter,"  Jody  cried.  He  trotted 
away  toward  the  ranch  house,  for  the  letter  would  probably  be  read 
aloud  and  he  wanted  to  be  there.  He  reached  the  house  before  his 
father  did,  and  ran  in.  He  heard  Carl  dismount  from  his  creaking  saddle 
and  slap  the  horse  on  the  side  to  send  it  to  the  barn  where  Billy  would 
unsaddle  it  and  turn  it  out. 

Jody  ran  into  the  kitchen.  "We  got  a  letter!"  he  cried. 

His  mother  looked  up  from  a  pan  of  beans.  "Who  has?" 

"Father  has.  I  saw  it  in  his  hand." 

Carl  strode  into  the  kitchen  then,  Jody's  mother  asked,  "Who's  the 
letter  from,  Carl?" 

He  frowned  quickly.  "How  did  you  know  there  was  a  letter?" 
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She   nodded   her   head   in    the   boy's    direction.    "Big-Britches    Jody 
told  me." 
Jody  was  embarrassed. 

His  father  looked  down  at  him  contemptuously.  "He  is  getting  to 
be  a  Big-Britches ,"  Carl  said.  "He's  minding  everybody's  business  but 
his  own.  Got  his  big  nose  into  everything." 

Mrs.  Tiflin  relented  a  little.  "Well,  he  hasn't  enough  to  keep  him  busy. 
Who's  the  letter  from?" 

Carl  still  frowned  on  Jody.  "Ill  keep  him  busy  if  he  isn't  careful."  He 
held  out  a  sealed  letter.  "I  guess  it's  from  your  father." 

Mrs.  Tiflin  took  a  hairpin  from  her  head  and  slit  open  the  flap.  Her 
lips  pursed  judiciously.  Jody  saw  her  eyes  snap  back  and  forth  over  the 
lines.  "He  says,"  she  translated,  "he  says  he's  going  to  drive  out  Saturday 
to  stay  for  a  while.  Why,  this  is  Saturday.  The  letter  must  have  been 
delayed."  She  looked  at  the  postmark.  "This  was  mailed  day  before 
yesterday.  It  should  have  been  here  yesterday."  She  looked  up  ques- 
tioningly  at  her  husband,  and  then  her  face  darkened  angrily.  "Now  what 
have  you  got  that  look  on  you  for?  He  doesn't  come  often." 

Carl  turned  his  eyes  away  from  her  anger.  He  could  be  stern  with 
her  most  of  the  time,  but  when  occasionally  her  temper  arose,  he  could 
not  combat  it. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you?"  she  demanded  again. 
In  his  explanation  there  was  a  tone  of  apology  Jody  himself  might 
have  used.  "It's  just  that  he  talks,"  Carl  said  lamely.  "Just  talks." 
"Well,  what  of  it?  You  talk  yourself." 
"Sure  I  do.  But  your  father  only  talks  about  one  thing." 
"Indians!"  Jody  broke  in  excitedly.  "Indians  and  crossing  the  plains!" 
Carl  turned  fiercely  on  him.  "You  get  out,  Mr.  Big-Britches!  Go  on, 
now!  Get  out!" 

Jody  went  miserably  out  the  back  door  and  closed  the  screen  with 
elaborate  quietness.  Under  the  kitchen  window  his  shamed,  downcast 
eyes  fell  upon  a  curiously  shaped  stone,  a  stone  of  such  fascination  that 
he  squatted  down  and  picked  it  up  and  turned  it  over  in  his  hands. 

The  voices  came  clearly  to  him  through  the  open  kitchen  window. 
"Jody's  damn  well  right,"  he  heard  his  father  say.  "Just  Indians  and 
crossing  the  plains.  I've  heard  that  story  about  how  the  horses  got  driven 
off  about  a  thousand  times.  He  just  goes  on  and  on,  and  he  never  changes 
a  word  in  the  things  he  tells." 

When  Mrs.  Tiflin  answered  her  tone  was  so  changed  that  Jody,  outside 
the  window,  looked  up  from  his  study  of  the  stone.  Her  voice  had  be- 
come soft  and  explanatory.  Jody  knew  how  her  face  would  have  changed 
to  match  the  tone.  She  said  quietly,  "Look  at  it  this  way,  Carl.  That 
was  the  big  thing  in  my  father's  life.  He  led  a  wagon  train  clear  across 
the  plains  to  the  coast,  and  when  it  was  finished,  his  life  was  done.  It 
was  a  big  thing  to  do,  but  it  didn't  last  long  enough.  Look!"  she  con- 
tinued, "it's  as  though  he  was  born  to  do  that,  and  after  he  finished  it, 
there  wasn't  anything  more  for  him  to  do  but  think  about  it  and  talk 
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about  it.  If  there'd  been  any  farther  west  to  go,  he'd  have  gone.  He's  told 
me  so  himself.  But  at  last  there  was  the  ocean.  He  lives  right  by  the 
ocean  where  he  had  to  stop." 

She  had  caught  Carl,  caught  him  and  entangled  him  in  her  soft  tone. 

"I've  seen  him,"  he  agreed  quietly.  "He  goes  down  and  stares  off 
west  over  the  ocean."  His  voice  sharpened  a  little.  "And  then  he  goes 
up  to  the  Horseshoe  Club  in  Pacific  Grove,  and  he  tells  people  how  the 
Indians  drove  off  the  horses." 

She  tried  to  catch  him  again.  "Well,  it's  everything  to  him.  You  might 
be  patient  with  him  and  pretend  to  listen." 

Carl  turned  impatiently  away.  "Well,  if  it  gets  too  bad,  I  can  always 
go  down  to  the  bunkhouse  and  sit  with  Billy,"  he  said  irritably.  He 
walked  through  the  house  and  slammed  the  front  door  after  him. 

Jody  ran  to  his  chores.  He  dumped  the  grain  to  the  chickens  without 
chasing  any  of  them.  He  gathered  the  eggs  from  the  nests.  He  trotted 
into  the  house  with  the  wood  and  interlaced  it  so  carefully  in  the  wood- 
box  that  two  armloads  seemed  to  fill  it  to  overflowing. 

His  mother  had  finished  the  beans  by  now.  She  stirred  up  the  fire 
and  brushed  off  the  stove-top  with  a  turkey  wing.  Jody  peered  cautiously 
at  her  to  see  whether  any  rancor  toward  him  remained.  "Is  he  coming 
today?"  Jody  asked. 

"That's  what  his  letter  said." 

"Maybe  I  better  walk  up  the  road  to  meet  him." 

Mrs.  Tiflin  clanged  the  stove-lid  shut.  "That  would  be  nice,"  she 
said.  "He'd  probably  like  to  be  met." 

"I  guess  I'll  just  do  it  then." 

Outside,  Jody  whistled  shrilly  to  the  dogs.  "Come  on  up  the  hill,"  he 
commanded.  The  two  dogs  waved  their  tails  and  ran  ahead.  Along  the 
roadside  the  sage  had  tender  new  tips.  Jody  tore  off  some  pieces  and 
rubbed  them  on  his  hands  until  the  air  was  filled  with  the  sharp  wild 
smell.  With  a  rush  the  dogs  leaped  from  the  road  and  yapped  into  the 
brush  after  a  rabbit.  That  was  the  last  Jody  saw  of  them,  for  when  they 
failed  to  catch  the  rabbit,  they  went  back  home. 

Jody  plodded  on  up  the  hill  toward  the  ridge  top.  When  he  reached 
the  little  cleft  where  the  road  came  through,  the  afternoon  wind  struck 
him  and  blew  up  his  hair  and  ruffled  his  shirt.  He  looked  down  on  the 
little  hills  and  ridges  below  and  then  out  at  the  huge  green  Salinas 
Valley.  He  could  see  the  white  town  of  Salinas  far  out  in  the  flat  and 
the  flash  of  its  windows  under  the  waning  sun.  Directly  below  him,  in 
an  oak  tree,  a  crow  congress  had  convened.  The  tree  was  black  with 
crows  all  cawing  at  once. 

Then  Jody's  eyes  followed  the  wagon  road  down  from  the  ridge  where 
he  stood,  and  lost  it  behind  a  hill,  and  picked  it  up  again  on  the  other 
side.  On  that  distant  stretch  he  saw  a  cart  slowly  pulled  by  a  bay 
horse.  It  disappeared  behind  the  hill.  Jody  sat  down  on  the  ground 
and  watched  the  place  where  the  cart  would  reappear  again.  The  wind 
sang  on  the  hilltops  and  the  puff-ball  clouds  hurried  eastward. 
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Then  the  cart  came  into  sight  and  stopped.  A  man  dressed  in  black 
dismounted  from  the  seat  and  walked  to  the  horses  head.  Although 
it  was  so  far  away,  Jody  knew  he  had  unhooked  the  check-rein,  for  the 
horses  head  dropped  forward.  The  horse  moved  on,  and  the  man  walked 
slowly  up  the  hill  beside  it.  Jody  gave  a  glad  cry  and  ran  down  the 
road  toward  them.  The  squirrels  bumped  along  off  the  road,  and  a  road- 
runner  flirted  its  tail  and  raced  over  the  edge  of  the  hill  and  sailed 
out  like  a  glider. 

Jody  tried  to  leap  into  the  middle  of  his  shadow  at  every  step.  A 
stone  rolled  under  his  foot  and  he  went  down.  Around  a  little  bend 
he  raced,  and  there,  a  short  distance  ahead,  were  his  grandfather  and 
the  cart.  The  boy  dropped  from  his  unseemly  running  and  approached 
at  a  dignified  walk. 

The  horse  plodded  stumble-footedly  up  the  hill  and  the  old  man 
walked  beside  it.  In  the  lowering  sun  their  giant  shadows  flickered 
darkly  behind  them.  The  grandfather  was  dressed  in  a  black  broadcloth 
suit  and  he  wore  kid  congress  gaiters  and  a  black  tie  on  a  short,  hard 
collar.  He  carried  his  black  slouch  hat  in  his  hand.  His  white  beard 
was  cropped  close  and  his  white  eyebrows  overhung  his  eyes  like 
mustaches.  The  blue  eyes  were  sternly  merry.  About  the  whole  face  and 
figure  there  was  a  granite  dignity,  so  that  every  motion  seemed  an 
impossible  thing.  Once  at  rest,  it  seemed  the  old  man  would  be  stone, 
would  never  move  again.  His  steps  were  slow  and  certain.  Once  made, 
no  step  could  ever  be  retraced;  once  headed  in  a  direction,  the  path 
would  never  bend  nor  the  pace  increase  nor  slow. 

When  Jody  appeared  around  the  bend,  Grandfather  waved  his  hat 
slowly  in  welcome,  and  he  called,  "Why,  Jody!  Come  down  to  meet  me, 
have  you?" 

Jody  sidled  near  and  turned  and  matched  his  steps  to  the  old  mans 
step  and  stiffened  his  body  and  dragged  his  heels  a  little.  "Yes,  sir," 
he  said.  "We  got  your  letter  only  today." 

"Should  have  been  here  yesterday,"  said  Grandfather.  "It  certainly 
should.  How  are  all  the  folks?" 

"They're  fine,  sir."  He  hesitated  and  then  suggested  shyly,  Would 
you  like  to  come  on  a  mouse  hunt  tomorrow,  sir?" 

"Mouse  hunt,  Jody?"  Grandfather  chuckled.  "Have  the  people  of 
this  generation  come  down  to  hunting  mice?  They  aren't  very  strong, 
the  new  people,  but  I  hardly  thought  mice  would  be  game  for  them." 

"No  sir.  It's  just  play.  The  haystack's  gone.  I'm  going  to  drive  out 
the  mice  to  the  dogs.  And  you  can  watch,  or  even  beat  the  hay  a  little." 

The  stern,  merry  eyes  turned  down  on  him.  "I  see.  You  don't  eat  them, 
then.  You  haven't  come  to  that  yet." 

Jody  explained,  "The  dogs  eat  them,  sir.  It  wouldn't  be  much  like 
hunting  Indians,  I  guess." 

"No,  not  much-but  then  later,  when  the  troops  were  hunting  Indians 
and  snooting  children  and  burning  tepees,  it  wasn't  much  different 
from  your  mouse  hunt." 
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They  topped  the  rise  and  started  down  into  the  ranch-cup,  and 
they  lost  the  sun  from  their  shoulders.  "You've  grown,"  Grandfather 
said.  "Nearly  an  inch,  I  should  say." 

"More,"  Jody  boasted.  "Where  they  mark  me  on  the  door,  I'm  up 
more  than  an  inch  since  Thanksgiving  even." 

Grandfather's  rich  throaty  voice  said,  "Maybe  you're  getting  too 
much  water  and  turning  to  pith  and  stalk.  Wait  until  you  head  out, 
and  then  we'll  see." 

Jody  looked  quickly  into  the  old  man's  face  to  see  whether  his  feel- 
ings should  be  hurt,  but  there  was  no  will  to  injure,  no  punishing  nor 
putting-in-your-place  light  in  the  keen  blue  eyes.  "We  might  kill  a  pig," 
Jody  suggested. 

"Oh,  no!  I  couldn't  let  you  do  that.  You're  just  humoring  me.  It  isn't 
the  time  and  you  know  it." 

"You  know  Riley,  the  big  boar,  sir?" 

"Yes.  I  remember  Riley  well." 

"Well,  Riley  ate  a  hole  into  that  haystack,  and  it  fell  down  on  him 
and  smothered  him." 

"Pigs  do  that  when  they  can,"  said  Grandfather. 

"Riley  was  a  nice  pig,  for  a  boar,  sir.  I  rode  him  sometimes,  and  he 
didn't  mind." 

A  door  slammed  at  the  house  below  them,  and  they  saw  Jody's  mother 
standing  on  the  porch  waving  her  apron  in  welcome.  And  they  saw  Carl 
Tiflin  walking  up  from  the  barn  to  be  at  the  house  for  the  arrival. 

The  sun  had  disappeared  from  the  hills  by  now.  The  blue  smoke  from 
the  house  chimney  hung  in  flat  layers  in  the  purling  ranch-cup.  The 
puff-ball  clouds,  dropped  by  the  falling  wind,  hung  listlessly  in  the  sky. 

Billy  Buck  came  out  of  the  bunkhouse  and  flung  a  wash  basin  of 
soapy  water  on  the  ground.  He  had  been  shaving  in  mid-week,  for 
Billy  held  Grandfather  in  reverence,  and  Grandfather  said  that  Billy 
was  one  of  the  few  men  of  the  new  generation  who  had  not  gone  soft. 
Although  Billy  was  in  middle  age,  Grandfather  considered  him  a  boy. 
Now  Billy  was  hurrying  toward  the  house  too. 

When  Jody  and  Grandfather  arrived,  the  three  were  waiting  for  them 
in  front  of  the  yard  gate. 

Carl  said,  "Hello,  sir.  We've  been  looking  for  you." 

Mrs.  Tiflin  kissed  Grandfather  on  the  side  of  his  beard,  and  stood 
still  while  his  big  hand  patted  her  shoulder.  Billy  shook  hands  solemnly, 
grinning  under  his  straw  mustache.  "I'll  put  up  your  horse,"  said  Billy, 
and  he  led  the  rig  away. 

Grandfather  watched  him  go,  and  then,  turning  back  to  the  group, 
he  said  as  he  had  said  a  hundred  times  before,  "There's  a  good  boy.  I 
knew  his  father,  old  Mule-tail  Buck.  I  never  knew  why  they  called  him 
Mule-tail  except  he  packed  mules." 

Mrs.  Tiflin  turned  and  led  the  way  into  the  house.  "How  long  are 
you  going  to  stay,  Father?  Your  letter  didn't  say." 
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"Well,  I  don't  know.  I  thought  I'd  stay  about  two  weeks.  But  I  never 
stay  as  long  as  I  think  I'm  going  to." 

In  a  short  while  they  were  sitting  at  the  white  oilcloth  table  eating 
their  supper  The  lamp  with  the  tin  reflector  hung  over  the  table 
OulsideAe  dini„g.room  windows  the  big  moths  battered  softly  against 

^Grandfather  cut  his  steak  into  tiny  pieces  and ^  chewed I  slowly.  Tm 
hungry,"  he  said.  "Driving  out  here  got  my  appetite  up.  Its  like  when 
we  were  crossing.  We  all  got  so  hungry  every  night  we  could  hard  y 
wait  to  let  the  meat  get  done.  I  could  eat  about  five  pounds  of  buffalo 

""I^vmfaround  does  it,"  said  Billy.  "My  father  was  a  government 
packer.  I  helped  him  when  I  was  a  kid.  Just  the  two  of  us  could  clean 

UP"r£eewSyhoaumr"father,  Billy,"  said  Grandfather.  "A  *£»»  ^ 
They  called  him  Mule-tail  Buck.  I  don't  know  why  except  he  packed 
mules ."  .     ,       ,     „ 

she ;arS2  sSKfi— — *. <* 

•1  .member  on"  time  w.  ,.n  out  of  meal-"  Hi.  voiee  a.opp«l  to  a 

X>  Well,  jus.  *>  »."«..  ^^STr^Kd^ 
The  leader  of  a  party  had  to  keep  them  from  domg [flirt. 

walked  to  the  window  and  dropped  it  out.  interrupted 

"As  I  was  saying,"  Grandfather  began  ffi*£*  ^Sady  for 
him  "You'd  better  eat  some  more  meat.  All  the  rest  or  us  are  y 

Tdf-a  flash  of  anger  in  his  mother's  eye, C?°*%<jg* 
up  his  knife  and  fork.  "I'm  pretty  hungry,  all  right,    he  said. 

ywtrsupterla;ears"over,  when  the  family  and  Billy ;  Buck  sat ^n  front 
lost  their  sternness  and  looked  wondermgly  into  the  hre,  me  d  » 
off  thirty-five  of  our  horses. 
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"I  think  you  did,"  Carl  interrupted.  "Wasn't  it  just  before  you  went 
up  into  the  Tahoe  country?" 

Grandfather  turned  quickly  toward  his  son-in-law.  "That's  right.  I 
guess  I  must  have  told  you  that  story." 

"Lots  of  times,"  Carl  said  cruelly,  and  he  avoided  his  wife's  eyes. 
But  he  felt  the  angry  eyes  on  him,  and  he  said,  "  'Course  I'd  like  to  hear 
it  again." 

Grandfather  looked  back  at  the  fire.  His  fingers  unlaced  and  laced 
again.  Jody  knew  how  he  felt,  how  his  insides  were  collapsed  and 
empty.  Hadn't  Jody  been  called  a  Big-Britches  that  very  afternoon? 
He  arose  to  heroism  and  opened  himself  to  the  term  Big-Britches  again. 
"Tell  about  Indians,"  he  said  softly. 

Grandfather's  eyes  grew  stern  again.  "Boys  always  want  to  hear  about 
Indians.  It  was  a  job  for  men,  but  boys  want  to  hear  about  it.  Well,  let's 
see.  Did  I  ever  tell  you  how  I  wanted  each  wagon  to  carry  a  long  iron 
plate?" 

Everyone  but  Jody  remained  silent.  Jody  said,  "No.  You  didn't." 

"Well,  when  the  Indians  attacked,  we  always  put  the  wagons  in  a 
circle  and  fought  from  between  the  wheels.  I  thought  that  if  every 
wagon  carried  a  long  plate  with  rifle  holes,  the  men  could  stand  the 
plates  on  the  outside  of  the  wheels  when  the  wagons  were  in  the  circle 
and  they  would  be  protected.  It  would  save  lives  and  that  would  make 
up  for  the  extra  weight  of  the  iron.  But  of  course  the  party  wouldn't  do 
it.  No  party  had  done  it  before  and  they  couldn't  see  why  they  should 
go  to  the  expense.  They  lived  to  regret  it,  too." 

Jody  looked  at  his  mother,  and  knew  from  her  expression  that  she 
was  not  listening  at  all.  Carl  picked  at  a  callus  on  his  thumb  and  Billy 
Buck  watched  a  spider  crawling  up  the  wall. 

Grandfather's  tone  dropped  into  its  narrative  groove  again.  Jody  knew 
in  advance  exactly  what  words  would  fall.  The  story  droned  on,  speeded 
up  for  the  attack,  grew  sad  over  the  wounds,  struck  a  dirge  at  the  burials 
on  the  great  plains.  Jody  sat  quietly  watching  Grandfather.  The  stern 
blue  eyes  were  detached.  He  looked  as  though  he  were  not  very  inter- 
ested in  the  story  himself. 

When  it  was  finished,  when  the  pause  had  been  politely  respected  as 
the  frontier  of  the  story,  Billy  Buck  stood  up  and  stretched  and  hitched 
his  trousers.  "I  guess  I'll  turn  in,"  he  said.  Then  he  faced  Grandfather. 
"I've  got  an  old  powder  horn  and  a  cap  and  ball  pistol  down  to  the  bunk- 
house.  Did  I  ever  show  them  to  you?" 

Grandfather  nodded  slowly.  "Yes,  I  think  you  did,  Billy.  Reminds 
me  of  a  pistol  I  had  when  I  was  leading  the  people  across."  Billy  stood 
politely  until  the  little  story  was  done,  and  then  he  said,  "Good  night," 
and  went  out  of  the  house. 

Carl  Tiflin  tried  to  turn  the  conversation  then.  "How's  the  country 
between  here  and  Monterey?  I've  heard  it's  pretty  dry." 

"It  is  dry,"  said  Grandfather.  "There's  not  a  drop  of  water  in  the 
Laguna  Seca.  But  it's  a  long  pull  from  '87.  The  whole  country  was  powder 
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then,  and  in  '61  I  believe  all  the  coyotes  starved  to  death.  We  had  fifteen 
inches  of  rain  this  year." 

"Yes,  but  it  all  came  too  early.  We  could  do  with  some  now."  Carl's 
eye  fell  on  Jody.  "Hadn't  you  better  be  getting  to  bed?" 

Jody  stood  up  obediently.  "Can  I  kill  the  mice  in  the  old  haystack, 
sir?" 

"Mice?  Oh!  Sure,  kill  them  all  off.  Billy  said  there  isn't  any  good 
hay  left." 

Jody  exchanged  a  secret  and  satisfying  look  with  Grandfather.  "I'll 
kill  every  one  tomorrow,"  he  promised. 

Jody  lay  in  his  bed  and  thought  of  the  impossible  world  of  Indians 
and  buffaloes,  a  world  that  had  ceased  to  be  forever.  He  wished  he 
could  have  been  living  in  the  heroic  time,  but  he  knew  he  was  not  of 
heroic  timber.  No  one  living  now,  save  possibly  Billy  Buck,  was  worthy 
to  do  the  things  that  had  been  done.  A  race  of  giants  had  lived  then, 
fearless  men,  men  of  a  staunchness  unknown  in  this  day.  Jody  thought 
of  the  wide  plains  and  of  the  wagons  moving  across  like  centipedes. 
He  thought  of  Grandfather  on  a  huge  white  horse,  marshaling  the  people. 
Across  his  mind  marched  the  great  phantoms,  and  they  marched  off  the 
earth  and  they  were  gone. 

He  came  back  to  the  ranch  for  a  moment,  then.  He  heard  the  dull 
rushing  sound  that  space  and  silence  make.  He  heard  one  of  the  dogs, 
out  in  the  doghouse,  scratching  a  flea  and  bumping  his  elbow  against 
the  floor  with  every  stroke.  Then  the  wind  arose  again  and  the  black 
cypress  groaned  and  Jody  went  to  sleep. 

He  was  up  half  an  hour  before  the  triangle  sounded  for  breakfast. 
His  mother  was  rattling  the  stove  to  make  the  flames  roar  when  Jody 
went  through  the  kitchen.  "You're  up  early,"  she  said.  "Where  are  you 
going?" 

"Out  to  get  a  good  stick.  We're  going  to  kill  the  mice  today." 

"Who  is  'we'?" 

"Why,  Grandfather  and  I." 

"So  you've  got  him  in  it.  You  always  like  to  have  someone  in  with 
you  in  case  there's  blame  to  share." 

"I'll  be  right  back,"  said  Jody.  "I  just  want  to  have  a  good  stick  ready 
for  after  breakfast." 

He  closed  the  screen  door  after  him  and  went  out  into  the  cool  blue 
morning.  The  birds  were  noisy  in  the  dawn  and  the  ranch  cats  came 
down  from  the  hill  like  blunt  snakes.  They  had  been  hunting  gophers 
in  the  dark,  and  although  the  four  cats  were  full  of  gopher  meat,  they 
sat  in  a  semi-circle  at  the  back  door  and  mewed  piteously  for  milk. 
Doubletree  Mutt  and  Smasher  moved  sniffing  along  the  edge  of  the 
brush,  performing  the  duty  with  rigid  ceremony,  but  when  Jody  whistled, 
their  heads  jerked  up  and  their  tails  waved.  They  plunged  down  to 
him,  wriggling  their  skins  and  yawning.  Jody  patted  their  heads  seriously, 
and  moved  on  to  the  weathered  scrap  pile.  He  selected  an  old  broom 
handle  and  a  short  piece  of  inch-square  scrap  wood.  From  his  pocket 
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he  took  a  shoelace  and  tied  the  ends  of  the  sticks  loosely  together  to 
make  a  flail.  He  whistled  his  new  weapon  through  the  air  and  struck 
the  ground  experimentally,  while  the  dogs  leaped  aside  and  whined 
with  apprehension. 

Jody  turned  and  started  down  past  the  house  toward  the  old  haystack 
ground  to  look  over  the  field  of  slaughter,  but  Billy  Buck,  sitting  pa- 
tiently on  the  back  steps,  called  to  him,  "You  better  come  back.  It's 
only  a  couple  of  minutes  till  breakfast." 

Jody  changed  his  course  and  moved  toward  the  house.  He  leaned 
his  flail  against  the  steps.  "That's  to  drive  the  mice  out,"  he  said.  "I'll 
bet  they're  fat.  I'll  bet  they  don't  know  what's  going  to  happen  to  them 
today." 

"No,  nor  you  either,"  Billy  remarked  philosophically,  "nor  me,  nor 
anyone." 

Jody  was  staggered  by  this  thought.  He  knew  it  was  true.  His  imagi- 
nation twitched  away  from  the  mouse  hunt.  Then  his  mother  came  out 
on  the  back  porch  and  struck  the  triangle,  and  all  thoughts  fell  in  a  heap. 

Grandfather  hadn't  appeared  at  the  table  when  they  sat  down.  Billy 
nodded  at  his  empty  chair.  "He's  all  right?  He  isn't  sick?" 

"He  takes  a  long  time  to  dress,"  said  Mrs.  Tiflin.  "He  combs  his 
whiskers  and  rubs  up  his  shoes  and  brushes  his  clothes." 

Carl  scattered  sugar  on  his  mush.  "A  man  that's  led  a  wagon  train 
across  the  plains  has  got  to  be  pretty  careful  how  he  dresses." 

Mrs.  Tiflin  turned  on  him.  "Don't  do  that,  Carl!  Please  don't!"  There 
was  more  of  threat  than  of  request  in  her  tone.  And  the  threat  irritated 
Carl. 

"Well,  how  many  times  do  I  have  to  listen  to  the  story  of  the  iron 
plates,  and  the  thirty-five  horses?  That  time's  done.  Why  can't  he  forget 
it,  now  it's  done?"  He  grew  angrier  while  he  talked,  and  his  voice  rose. 
"Why  does  he  have  to  tell  them  over  and  over?  He  came  across  the 
plains.  All  right!  Now  it's  finished.  Nobody  wants  to  hear  about  it  over 
and  over." 

The  door  into  the  kitchen  closed  softly.  The  four  at  the  table  sat 
frozen.  Carl  laid  his  mush  spoon  on  the  table  and  touched  his  chin  with 
his  fingers. 

Then  the  kitchen  door  opened  and  Grandfather  walked  in.  His  mouth 
smiled  tightly  and  his  eyes  were  squinted.  "Good  morning,"  he  said, 
and  he  sat  down  and  looked  at  his  mush  dish. 

Carl  could  not  leave  it  there.  "Did— did  you  hear  what  I  said?" 

Grandfather  jerked  a  little  nod. 

"I  don't  know  what  got  into  me,  sir.  I  didn't  mean  it.  I  was  just  being 
funny." 

Jody  glanced  in  shame  at  his  mother,  and  he  saw  that  she  was  looking 
at  Carl,  and  that  she  wasn't  breathing.  It  was  an  awful  thing  that  he 
was  doing.  He  was  tearing  himself  to  pieces  to  talk  like  that.  It  was  a 
terrible  thing  to  him  to  retract  a  word,  but  to  retract  it  in  shame  was 
infinitely  worse. 
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Grandfather  looked  sidewise.  "I'm  trying  to  get  right  side  up,"  he 
said  gently.  "I'm  not  being  mad.  I  don't  mind  what  you  said,  but  it 
might  be  true,  and  I  would  mind  that." 

"It  isn't  true,"  said  Carl.  Tm  not  feeling  well  this  morning.  Im  sorry 

I  said  it."  _ ,     , 

"Don  t  be  sorry,  Carl.  An  old  man  doesn't  see  things  sometimes.  Maybe 

it  should  be  forgotten,  now  it's  done." 

Carl  got  up  from  the  table.  "I've  had  enough  to  eat.  Im  going  to 
work.  Take  your  time,  Billy!"  He  walked  quickly  out  of  the  dining-room. 
Billy  gulped  the  rest  of  his  food  and  followed  soon  after.  But  Jody  could 
not  leave  his  chair. 

"Won't  you  tell  any  more  stories?"  Jody  asked. 

"Why,  sure  I'll  tell  them,  but  only  when-I'm  sure  people  want  to 
hear  them." 

"I  like  to  hear  them,  sir." 

"Oh!  Of  course  you  do,  but  you're  a  little  boy.  It  was  a  job  tor  men, 
but  only  little  boys  like  to  hear  about  it." 

Jody  got  up  from  his  place.  "I'll  wait  outside  for  you,  sir.  Ive  got 
a  good  stick  for  those  mice." 

He  waited  by  the  gate  until  the  old  man  came  out  on  the  porch.  Let  s 
go  down  and  kill  the  mice  now,"  Jody  called. 

"I  think  I'll  just  sit  in  the  sun,  Jody.  You  go  kill  the  mice. 
"You  can  use  my  stick  if  you  like." 
"No,  I'll  just  sit  here  a  while." 

Jody  turned  disconsolately  away,  and  walked  down  toward  the  old 
haystack.  He  tried  to  whip  up  his  enthusiasm  with  thoughts  of  the  tat 
juicy  mice.  He  beat  the  ground  with  his  flail.  The  dogs  coaxed  and 
whined  about  him,  but  he  could  not  go.  Back  at  the  house  he  could  see 
Grandfather  sitting  on  the  porch,  looking  small  and  thin  and  black. 
Jody  gave  up  and  went  to  sit  on  the  steps  at  the  old  man  s  teet. 
"Back  already?  Did  you  kill  the  mice?" 
"No,  sir.  I'll  kill  them  some  other  day." 

The  morning  flies  buzzed  close  to  the  ground  and  the  ants  dashed 
about  in  front  of  the  steps.  The  heavy  smell  of  sage  slipped  down  the 
hill.  The  porch  boards  grew  warm  in  the  sunshine.  ? 

Jody  hardly  knew  when  Grandfather  started  to  talk.  "I  shouldnt 
stay  here,  feeling  the  way  I  do."  He  examined  his  strong  old  hands. 
"I  feel  as  though  the  crossing  wasn't  worth  doing."  His  eyes  moved  up 
the  side-hill  and  stopped  on  a  motionless  hawk  perched  on  a  dead  limb. 
"I  tell  those  old  stories,  but  they're  not  what  I  want  to  tell.  I  only  know 
how  I  want  people  to  feel  when  I  tell  them. 

"It  wasn't  Indians  that  were  important,  nor  adventures,  nor  even  get- 
ting out  here.  It  was  a  whole  bunch  of  people  made  into  one  big  crawl- 
ing beast.  And  I  was  the  head.  It  was  westering  and  westering.  Every 
man  wanted  something  for  himself,  but  the  big  beast  that  was  all  of 
them  wanted  only  westering.  I  was  the  leader,  but  if  I  hadn't  been 
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there,  someone  else  would  have  been  the  head.  The  thing  had  to  have 
a  head. 

"Under  the  little  bushes  the  shadows  were  black  at  white  noonday. 
When  we  saw  the  mountains  at  last,  we  cried— all  of  us.  But  it  wasn't 
getting  here  that  mattered,  it  was  movement  and  westering. 

"We  carried  life  out  here  and  set  it  down  the  way  those  ants  carry 
eggs.  And  I  was  the  leader.  The  westering  was  as  big  as  God,  and  the 
slow  steps  that  made  the  movement  piled  up  and  piled  up  until  the 
continent  was  crossed. 

"Then  we  came  down  to  the  sea,  and  it  was  done."  He  stopped  and 
wiped  his  eyes  until  the  rims  were  red.  "That's  what  I  should  be  telling 
instead  of  stories." 

When  Jody  spoke,  Grandfather  started  and  looked  down  at  him. 
"Maybe  I  could  lead  the  people  some  day,"  Jody  said. 

The  old  man  smiled.  "There's  no  place  to  go.  There's  the  ocean  to 
stop  you.  There's  a  line  of  old  men  along  the  shore  hating  the  ocean  be- 
cause it  stopped  them." 

"In  boats  I  might,  sir." 

"No  place  to  go,  Jody.  Every  place  is  taken.  But  that's  not  the  worst- 
no,  not  the  worst.  Westering  has  died  out  of  the  people.  Westering  isn't 
a  hunger  any  more.  It's  all  done.  Your  father  is  right.  It  is  finished."  He 
laced  his  fingers  on  his  knee  and  looked  at  them. 

Jody  felt  very  sad.  "If  you'd  like  a  glass  of  lemonade  I  could  make  it 
for  you." 

Grandfather  was  about  to  refuse,  and  then  he  saw  Jody's  face.  "That 
would  be  nice,"  he  said.  "Yes,  it  would  be  nice  to  drink  a  lemonade." 

Jody  ran  into  the  kitchen  where  his  mother  was  wiping  the  last  of 
the  breakfast  dishes.  "Can  I  have  a  lemon  to  make  a  lemonade  for 
Grandfather?" 

His  mother  mimicked— "And  another  lemon  to  make  a  lemonade  for 
you." 

"No,  ma'am.  I  don't  want  one." 

"Jody!  You're  sick!"  Then  she  stopped  suddenly.  "Take  a  lemon  out 
of  the  cooler,"  she  said  softly.  "Here,  I'll  reach  the  squeezer  down  to  you.w 
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no  real  beginning   or  end   and   there's 

very  little  in  the  middle   It  is  all  about         Jyjan  t\xymas 

a  days  outing,  by  charabanc,  to  Porth-  J 

cawl,  which,  of  course,  the  charabanc 
never  reached,  and  it  happened  when  I 
was  so  high  and  much  nicer. 

I  was  staying  at  the  time  with  my  uncle 
and  his  wife.  Although  she  was  my  aunt, 
I  never  thought  of  her  as  anything  but  *    r\. 

the  wife  of  my  uncle,  partly  because  he  /\  utOIV 

was  so  big  and  trumpeting  and  red-hairy  J 

and  used  to  fill  every  inch  of  the  hot  little 
house  like  an  old  buffalo  squeezed  into 
an  airing  cupboard,  and  partly  because 
she  was  so  small  and  silk  and  quick  and 

made  no  noise  at  all  as  she  whisked  about  on  padded  paws,  dusting  the 
china  dogs,  feeding  the  buffalo,  setting  the  mouse-traps  that  never  caught 
her;  and  once  she  sleaked  out  of  the  room,  to  squeak  in  a  nook  or  nibble 
in  the  hayloft,  you  forgot  she  had  ever  been  there. 

But  there  he  was,  always,  a  steaming  hulk  of  an  uncle,  his  braces  strain- 
ing like  hawsers,  crammed  behind  the  counter  of  the  tiny  shop  at  the 
front  of  the  house,  and  breathing  like  a  brass  hand;  or  guzzling  and 
blustery  in  the  kitchen  over  his  gutsy  supper,  too  big  for  everything 
except  the  great  black  boats  of  his  boots.  As  he  ate,  the  house  grew 
smaller;  he  billowed  out  over  the  furniture,  the  loud  check  meadow  of 
his  waistcoat  littered,  as  though  after  a  picnic,  with  cigarette  ends,  peel- 
ings, cabbage  stalks,  birds'  bones,  gravy;  and  the  forest  fire  of  his  hair 
crackled  among  the  hooked  hams  from  the  ceiling.  She  was  so  small 
she  could  hit  him  only  if  she  stood  on  a  chair;  and  every  Saturday  night 
at  half -past  ten  he  would  lift  her  up,  under  his  arm,  onto  a  chair  in  the 
kitchen  so  that  she  could  hit  him  on  the  head  with  whatever  was  handy, 
which  was  always  a  china  dog.  On  Sundays,  and  when  pickled,  he  sang 
high  tenor,  and  had  won  many  cups. 

The  first  I  heard  of  the  annual  outing  was  when  I  was  sitting  one 
evening  on  a  bag  of  rice  behind  the  counter,  under  one  of  my  uncle's 
stomachs,  reading  an  advertisement  for  sheep-dip,  which  was  all  there 
was  to  read.  The  shop  was  full  of  my  uncle,  and  when  Mr.  Benjamin 
Franklyn,  Mr.  Weazley,  Noah  Bowen,  and  Will  Sentry  came  in,  I  thought 
it  would  burst.  It  was  like  all  being  together  in  a  drawer  that  smelled 
of  cheese  and  turps,  and  twist  tobacco  and  sweet  biscuits  and  snuff  and 
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waistcoat.  Mr.  Benjamin  Franklyn  said  that  he  had  collected  enough 
money  for  the  charabanc  and  twenty  cases  of  pale  ale  and  a  pound 
apiece  over  that  he  would  distribute  among  the  members  of  the  outing 
when  they  first  stopped  for  refreshment,  and  he  was  about  sick  and  tired, 
he  said,  of  being  followed  by  Will  Sentry. 

"All  day  long,  wherever  I  go,"  he  said,  "he's  after  me  like  a  collie 
with  one  eye.  I  got  a  shadow  of  my  own  and  a  dog.  I  don't  need  no  Tom, 
Dick  or  Harry  pursuing  me  with  his  dirty  muffler  on." 

Will  Sentry  blushed,  and  said,  "It's  only  oily.  I  got  a  bicycle." 

"A  man  has  no  privacy  at  all,"  Mr.  Franklyn  went  on.  "I  tell  you  he 
sticks  so  close  I'm  afraid  to  go  out  the  back  in  case  I  sit  in  his  lap. 
It's  a  wonder  to  me,"  he  said,  "he  don't  follow  me  into  bed  at  night." 

"Wife  won't  let,"  Will  Sentry  said. 

And  that  started  Mr.  Franklyn  of!  again,  and  they  tried  to  soothe  him 
down  by  saying,  "Don't  you  mind  Will  Sentry."  "No  harm  in  old  Will." 
"He's  only  keeping  an  eye  on  the  money,  Benjie." 

"Aren't  I  honest?"  asked  Mr.  Franklyn  in  surprise.  There  was  no 
answer  for  some  time;  then  Noah  Bowen  said,  "You  know  what  the  com- 
mittee is.  Ever  since  Bob  the  Fiddle  they  don't  feel  safe  with  a  new 
treasurer." 

"Do  you  think  I'm  going  to  drink  the  outing  funds,  like  Bob  the 
Fiddle  did?"  said  Mr.  Franklyn. 

"You  might"  said  my  uncle,  slowly. 

"I  resign,"  said  Mr.  Franklyn. 

"Not  with  our  money  you  won't,"  Will  Sentry  said. 

"Who  put  the  dynamite  in  the  salmon  pool?"  said  Mr.  Weazley,  but 
nobody  took  any  notice  of  him.  And,  after  a  time,  they  all  began  to 
play  cards  in  the  thickening  dusk  of  the  hot,  cheesy  shop,  and  my  uncle 
blew  and  bugled  whenever  he  won,  and  Mr.  Weazley  grumbled  like  a 
dredger,  and  I  fell  to  sleep  on  the  gravy-scented  mountain  meadow  of 
uncle's  waistcoat. 

On  Sunday  evening,  after  Bethesda,  Mr.  Franklyn  walked  into  the 
kitchen  where  my  uncle  and  I  were  eating  sardines  from  the  tin  with 
spoons  because  it  was  Sunday  and  his  wife  would  not  let  us  play 
draughts.  She  was  somewhere  in  the  kitchen,  too.  Perhaps  she  was  inside 
the  grandmother  clock,  hanging  from  the  weights  and  breathing.  Then, 
a  second  later,  the  door  opened  again  and  Will  Sentry  edged  into  the 
room,  twiddling  his  hard,  round  hat.  He  and  Mr.  Franklyn  sat  down  on 
the  settee,  stiff  and  mothballed  and  black  in  their  chapel  and  funeral 
suits. 

"I  brought  the  list,"  said  Mr.  Franklyn.  "Every  member  fully  paid.  You 
ask  Will  Sentry." 

My  uncle  put  on  his  spectacles,  wiped  his  whiskery  mouth  with  a 
handkerchief  big  as  a  Union  Jack,  laid  down  his  spoon  of  sardines,  took 
Mr.  Franklyn's  list  of  names,  removed  the  spectacles  so  that  he  could 
read,  and  then  ticked  the  names  off  one  by  one. 

"Enoch  Davies.  Aye.  He's  good  with  his  fists.  You  never  know.  Little 
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Gerwain.  Very  melodious  bass.  Mr.  Cadwalladwr.  That's  right.  He  can 
tell  opening  time  better  than  my  watch.  Mr.  Weazley.  Of  course.  He's 
been  to  Paris.  Pity  he  suffers  so  much  in  the  charabanc.  Stopped  us  nine 
times  last  year  between  the  Beehive  and  the  Red  Dragon.  Noah  Bowen. 
Ah,  very  peaceable.  He's  got  a  tongue  like  a  turtledove.  Never  a  argu- 
ment with  Noah  Bowen.  Jenkins  Loughor.  Keep  him  off  economics.  It 
cost  us  a  plateglass  window.  And  ten  pints  for  the  Sergeant.  Mr.  Jervis. 
Very  tidy." 

"He  tried  to  put  a  pig  in  the  charra,"  Will  Sentry  said. 

"Live  and  let  live,"  said  my  uncle. 

Will  Sentry  blushed. 

"Sinbad  the  Sailor's  Arms.  Got  to  keep  in  with  him.  Old  O.  Jones." 

"Why  old  O.  Jones?"  said  Will  Sentry. 

"Old  O.  Jones  always  goes,"  said  my  uncle. 

I  looked  down  at  the  kitchen  table.  The  tin  of  sardines  was  gone.  By 
gee,  I  said  to  myself,  Uncle's  wife  is  quick  as  a  flash. 

"Cuthbert  Johnny  Fortnight.  Now  there's  a  card,"  said  my  uncle. 

"He  whistles  after  women,"  Will  Sentry  said. 

"So  do  you,"  said  Mr.  Benjamin  Franklyn,  "in  your  mind." 

My  uncle  at  last  approved  the  whole  list,  pausing  only  to  say,  when 
he  came  across  one  name,  "If  we  weren't  a  Christian  community,  we'd 
chuck  that  Bob  the  Fiddle  in  the  sea." 

"We  can  do  that  in  Porthcawl,"  said  Mr.  Franklyn,  and  soon  after 
that  he  went,  Will  Sentry  no  more  than  an  inch  behind  him,  their  Sunday- 
bright  boots  squeaking  on  the  kitchen  cobbles. 

And  then,  suddenly,  there  was  my  uncle's  wife  standing  in  front  of 
the  dresser,  with  a  china  dog  in  one  hand.  By  Gee,  I  said  to  myself 
again,  did  you  ever  see  such  a  woman,  if  that's  what  she  is.  The  lamps 
were  not  lit  yet  in  the  kitchen  and  she  stood  in  a  wood  of  shadows,  with 
the  plates  on  the  dresser  behind  her  shining— like  pink  and  white  eyes. 

"If  you  go  on  that  outing  on  Saturday,  Mr.  Thomas,"  she  said  to 
my  uncle  in  her  small,  silk  voice,  "I'm  going  home  to  my  mother's." 

Holy  Mo,  I  thought,  she's  got  a  mother.  Now  that's  one  old  bald 
mouse  of  a  hundred  and  five  I  won't  be  wanting  to  meet  in  a  dark  lane. 

"It's  me  or  the  outing,  Mr.  Thomas." 

I  would  have  made  my  choice  at  once,  but  it  was  almost  half  a  minute 
before  my  uncle  said,  "Well,  then,  Sarah,  it's  the  outing,  my  love."  He 
lifted  her  up,  under  his  arm,  onto  a  chair  in  the  kitchen,  and  she  hit 
him  on  the  head  with  the  china  dog.  Then  he  lifted  her  down  again, 
and  then  I  said  good  night. 

For  the  rest  of  the  week  my  uncle's  wife  whisked  quiet  and  quick 
round  the  house  with  her  darting  duster,  my  uncle  blew  and  bugled  and 
swole,  and  I  kept  myself  busy  all  the  time  being  up  to  no  good.  And 
then  at  breakfast  time  on  Saturday  morning,  the  morning  of  the  outing, 
I  found  a  note  on  the  kitchen  table.  It  said,  "There's  some  eggs  in 
the  pantry.  Take  your  boots  off  before  you  go  to  bed."  My  uncle's 
wife  had  gone,  as  quick  as  a  flash. 
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When  my  uncle  saw  the  note,  he  tugged  out  the  flag  of  his  handker- 
chief and  blew  such  a  hubbub  of  trumpets  that  the  plates  on  the  dresser 
shook.  "It's  the  same  every  year,"  he  said.  And  then  he  looked  at  me. 
"But  this  year  it's  different.  You'll  have  to  come  on  the  outing,  too,  and 
what  the  members  will  say  I  dare  not  think." 

The  charabanc  drew  up  outside,  and  when  the  members  of  the  out- 
ing saw  my  uncle  and  me  squeeze  out  of  the  shop  together,  both  of  us 
catlicked  and  brushed  in  our  Sunday  best,  they  snarled  like  a  zoo. 

"Are  you  bringing  a  boy?"  asked  Mr.  Benjamin  Franklyn  as  we  climbed 
into  the  charabanc.  He  looked  at  me  with  horror. 

"Boys  is  nasty,"  said  Mr.  Weazley. 

"He  hasn't  paid  his  contributions,"  Will  Sentry  said. 

"No  room  for  boys.  Boys  get  sick  in  charabancs." 

"So  do  you,  Enoch  Davies,"  said  my  uncle. 

"Might  as  well  bring  women." 

The  way  they  said  it,  women  were  worse  than  boys. 

"Better  than  bringing  grandfathers." 

"Grandfathers  is  nasty,  too,"  said  Mr.  Weazley. 

"What  can  we  do  with  him  when  we  stop  for  refreshments?" 

"I'm  a  grandfather,"  said  Mr.  Weazley. 

"Twenty-six  minutes  to  opening  time,"  shouted  an  old  man  in  a  panama 
hat,  not  looking  at  a  watch.  They  forgot  me  at  once. 

"Good  old  Mr.  Cadwalladwr,"  they  cried,  and  the  charabanc  started 
off  down  the  village  street. 

A  few  cold  women  stood  at  their  doorways,  grimly  watching  us  go. 
A  very  small  boy  waved  goodbye,  and  his  mother  boxed  his  ears.  It 
was  a  beautiful  August  morning. 

We  were  out  of  the  village,  and  over  the  bridge,  and  up  the  hill  toward 
Steeplehat  Wood  when  Mr.  Franklyn,  with  his  list  of  names  in  his  hand, 
called  out  loud,  "Where's  old  O.  Jones?" 

'Where's  old  O.?" 

"We've  left  old  O.  behind." 

"Can't  go  without  old  O." 

And  though  Mr.  Weazley  hissed  all  the  way,  we  turned  and  drove 
back  to  the  village,  where,  outside  the  Prince  of  Wales,  old  O.  Jones 
was  waiting  patiently  and  alone  with  a  canvas  bag. 

"I  didn't  want  to  come  at  all,"  old  O.  Jones  said  as  they  hoisted  him 
on  a  seat  and  stuck  a  bottle  in  his  hand,  "but  I  always  go."  And  over 
the  bridge  and  up  the  hill  and  under  the  deep  green  wood  and  along 
the  dusty  road  we  wove,  slow  cows  and  ducks  flying  by,  until  "Stop  the 
bus!"  Mr.  Weazley  cried,  "I  left  my  teeth  on  the  mantelpiece." 

"Never  you  mind,"  they  said,  "you're  not  going  to  bite  nobody,"  and 
they  gave  him  a  bottle  with  a  straw. 

"I  might  want  to  smile,"  he  said. 

"Not  you,"  they  said. 

"What's  the  time,  Mr.  Cadwalladwr?" 
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"Twelve  minutes  to  go"  shouted  back  the  old  man  in  the  panama,  and 
they  all  began  to  curse  him. 

The  charabanc  pulled  up  outside  the  Mountain  Sheep,  a  small,  un- 
happy public  house  with  a  thatched  roof  like  a  wig  with  ringworm. 
From  a  flagpole  by  the  Gents  fluttered  the  flag  of  Siam.  I  knew  it  was 
the  flag  of  Siam  because  of  cigarette  cards.  The  landlord  stood  at  the 
door  to  welcome  us,  simpering  like  a  wolf.  He  was  a  long,  lean,  black- 
fanged  man  with  a  greased  love-curl  and  pouncing  eyes.  "What  a  beauti- 
ful August  day!"  he  said,  and  touched  his  love-curl  with  a  claw.  That  was 
the  way  he  must  have  welcomed  the  Mountain  Sheep  before  he  ate  it, 
I  said  to  myself.  The  members  rushed  out,  bleating,  and  into  the  bar. 

"You  keep  an  eye  on  the  charra,"  my  uncle  said,  "see  nobody  steals 
it  now." 

"There's  nobody  to  steal  it,"  I  said,  "except  some  cows,"  but  my  uncle 
was  gustily  blowing  his  bugle  in  the  bar.  I  looked  at  the  cows  opposite, 
and  they  looked  at  me.  There  was  nothing  else  for  us  to  do.  Forty-five 
minutes  passed,  like  a  very  slow  cloud.  The  sun  shone  on  the  lonely 
road,  the  lost,  unwanted  boy,  and  the  lake-eyed  cows.  In  the  dark  bar 
they  were  so  happy  they  were  breaking  glasses.  A  Shoni-Onion  Breton 
man,  with  a  beret  and  a  necklace  of  onions,  bicycled  down  the  road  and 
stopped  at  the  door. 

"Quelle  un  grand  matin,  monsieur'*  I  said. 

"There's  French,  boy  bach!"  he  said. 

I  followed  him  down  the  passage,  and  peered  into  the  bar.  I  could 
hardly  recognize  the  members  of  the  outing.  They  had  all  changed  color. 
Beetroot,  rhubarb  and  puce,  they  hollered  and  rollicked  in  that  dark, 
damp  hole  like  enormous  ancient  bad  boys,  and  my  uncle  surged  in  the 
middle,  all  red  whiskers  and  bellies.  On  the  floor  was  broken  glass  and 
Mr.  Weazley. 

"Drinks  all  round,"  cried  Bob  the  Fiddle,  a  small,  absconding  man 
with  bright  blue  eyes  and  a  plump  smile. 

"Who's  been  robbing  the  orphans?" 

"Who  sold  his  little  babby  to  the  gyppoes?" 

"Trust  old  Bob,  he'll  let  you  down." 

"You  will  have  your  little  joke,"  said  Bob  the  Fiddle,  smiling  like  a 
razor,  "but  I  forgive  you,  boys." 

Out  of  the  fug  and  babel  I  heard:  "Where's  old  O.  Jones?"  "Where 
are  you,  old  O.?"  "He's  in  the  kitchen  cooking  his  dinner."  "He  never 
forgets  his  dinner  time."  "Good  old  O.  Jones."  "Come  out  and  fight." 
"No,  not  now,  later."  "No,  now  when  I'm  in  a  temper."  "Look  at  Will 
Sentry,  he's  proper  snobbled."  "Look  at  his  willful  feet."  "Look  at  Mr. 
Weazley  lording  it  on  the  floor." 

Mr.  Weazley  got  up,  hissing  like  a  gander.  "That  boy  pushed  me  down 
deliberate,"  he  said,  pointing  to  me  at  the  door,  and  I  slunk  away  down 
the  passage  and  out  to  the  mild,  good  cows. 

Time  clouded  over,  the  cows  wondered,  I  threw  a  stone  at  them  and 
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they  wandered,  wondering,  away.  Then  out  blew  my  Uncle,  ballooning, 
and  one  by  one  the  members  lumbered  after  him  in  a  grizzle.  They  had 
drunk  the  Mountain  Sheep  dry.  Mr.  Weazley  had  won  a  string  of  onions 
that  the  Shoni-Onion  man  had  raffled  in  the  bar. 

"What's  the  good  of  onions  if  you  left  your  teeth  on  the  mantelpiece?" 
he  said.  And  when  I  looked  through  the  back  window  of  the  thundering 
charabanc,  I  saw  the  pub  grow  smaller  in  the  distance.  And  the  flag  of 
Siam,  from  the  flagpole  by  the  Gents,  fluttered  now  at  half  mast. 

The  Blue  Bull,  the  Dragon,  the  Star  of  Wales,  the  Twll  in  the  Wall, 
the  Sour  Grapes,  the  Shepherd's  Arms,  the  Bells  of  Aberdovey:  I  had 
nothing  to  do  in  the  whole  wild  August  world  but  remember  the  names 
where  the  outing  stopped  and  keep  an  eye  on  the  charabanc.  And 
whenever  it  passed  a  public  house,  Mr.  Weazley  would  cough  like  a 
billy  goat  and  cry,  "Stop  the  bus,  I'm  dying  of  breath."  And  back  we 
would  all  have  to  go. 

Closing  time  meant  nothing  to  the  members  of  that  outing.  Behind 
locked  doors,  they  hymned  and  rumpused  all  the  beautiful  afternoon. 
And,  when  a  policeman  entered  the  Druid's  Tap  by  the  back  door,  and 
found  them  all  choral  with  beer,  "Sssh!"  said  Noah  Bowen,  "the  pub  is 
shut." 

"Where  do  you  come  from?"  he  said  in  his  buttoned,  blue  voice. 

They  told  him. 

"I  got  a  auntie  there,"  the  policeman  said.  And  very  soon  he  was  sing- 
ing "Asleep  in  the  Deep." 

Off  we  drove  again  at  last,  the  charabanc  bouncing  with  tenors  and 
flagons,  and  came  to  a  river  that  rushed  along  among  willows. 

"Water!"  they  shouted. 

"Porthcawl!"  sang  my  uncle. 

"Where's  the  donkeys?"  said  Mr.  Weazley. 

And  out  they  lurched,  to  paddle  and  whoop  in  the  cool,  white,  wind- 
ing water.  Mr.  Franklyn,  trying  to  polka  on  the  slippery  stones,  fell  in 
twice.  "Nothing  is  simple,"  he  said  with  dignity  as  he  oozed  up  the  bank. 

"It's  cold!"  they  cried. 

"It's  lovely!" 

"It's  smooth  as  a  moth's  nose!" 

"It's  better  than  Porthcawl!" 

And  dusk  came  down  warm  and  gentle  on  thirty  wild,  wet,  pickled, 
splashing  men  without  a  care  in  the  world  at  the  end  of  the  world  in 
the  west  of  Wales.  And,  "Who  goes  there?"  called  Will  Sentry  to  a 
wild  duck  flying. 

They  stopped  at  the  Hermit's  Nest  for  a  rum  to  keep  out  the  cold. 
"I  played  for  Aberavon  in  1898,"  said  a  stranger  to  Enoch  Davies. 

"Liar,"  said  Enoch  Davies. 

"I  can  show  the  photos,"  said  the  stranger. 

"Forged,"  said  Enoch  Davies. 

"And  I'll  show  you  my  cap  at  home." 

"Stolen." 
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"I  got  friends  to  prove  it,"  the  stranger  said  in  a  fury. 

"Bribed,"  said  Enoch  Davies. 

On  the  way  home,  through  the  simmering  moonsplashed  dark,  old  O. 
Jones  began  to  cook  his  supper  on  a  primus  stove  in  the  middle  of  the 
charabanc.  Mr.  Weazley  coughed  himself  blue  in  the  smoke.  "Stop  the 
bus!"  he  cried,  "I'm  dying  of  breath."  We  all  climbed  down  into  the 
moonlight.  There  was  not  a  public  house  in  sight.  So  they  carried 
out  the  remaining  cases,  and  the  primus  stove,  and  old  O.  Jones  himself, 
and  took  them  into  a  field,  and  sat  down  in  a  circle  in  the  field  and 
drank  and  sang  while  old  O.  Jones  cooked  sausage  and  mash  and  the 
moon  flew  above  us.  And  there  I  drifted  to  sleep  against  my  uncle's 
mountainous  waistcoat,  and,  as  I  slept,  "Who  goes  there?"  called  out 
Will  Sentry  to  the  flying  moon. 


Man 
in  the 
World 


LOOKING  BACK  ON  IT  NOW,  FROM  THE 

vantage   point   of   1950,    one   can    only 
IftWlCS  thuvheV  marvel   that    it   hadn't   happened    long 

J  before    it    did.    The    United    States    of 

America  had  been,  ever  since  Kitty 
Hawk,  blindly  constructing  the  elaborate 
petard  by  which,  sooner  or  later,  it  must 
be  hoist.  It  was  inevitable  that  some  day 
there  would  come  roaring  out  of  the  skies 
nil        p  I       I  a   national   hero   of   insufficient    intelli- 

1116   UlGdlGSI  gence,  background,  and  character  suc- 

cessfully to  endure  the  mounting  orgies 
of  glory  prepared  for  aviators  who  stayed 
up  a  long  time  or  flew  a  great  distance. 
Both  Lindbergh  and  Byrd,  fortunately 
for  national  decorum  and  international 
amity,  had  been  gentlemen;  so  had  our 
other  famous  aviators.  They  wore  their 
laurels   gracefully,  withstood  the  awful 
weather  of  publicity,  married  excellent 
women,    usually    of    fine    family,    and 
quietly  retired  to  private  life  and  the  en- 
joyment of  their  varying  fortunes.   No 
untoward    incidents,    on    a    worldwide 
scale,  marred  the  perfection  of  their  conduct  on  the  perilous  heights  of 
fame.  The  exception  to  the  rule  was,  however,  bound  to  occur  and  it 
did,  in  July,   1937,  when  Jack   ("Pal")    Smurch,   erstwhile  mechanics' 
helper  in  a  small  garage  in  Westfield,  Iowa,  flew  a  second-hand,  single- 
motored  Bresthaven  Dragon-Fly  III  monoplane  all  the  way  around  the 
world,  without  stopping. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  aviation  had  such  a  flight  as  Smurch's 
ever  been  dreamed  of.  No  one  had  even  taken  seriously  the  weird  float- 
ing auxiliary  gas  tanks,  invention  of  the  mad  New  Hampshire  professor 
of  astronomy,  Dr.  Charles  Lewis  Gresham,  upon  which  Smurch  placed 
full  reliance.  When  the  garage  worker,  a  slightly  built,  surly,  unpre- 
possessing young  man  of  twenty-two  appeared  at  Roosevelt  Field  in 
early  July,  1937,  slowly  chewing  a  great  quid  of  scrap  tobacco,  and 
announced  "Nobody  ain't  seen  no  flyin'  yet,"  the  newspapers  touched 
briefly  and  satirically  upon  his  projected  twenty-five-thousand-mile 
flight.  Aeronautical  and  automotive  experts  dismissed  the  idea  curtly, 
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implying  that  it  was  a  hoax,  a  publicity  stunt.  The  rusty,  battered,  second- 
hand plane  wouldn't  go.  The  Gresham  auxiliary  tanks  wouldn't  work.  It 
was  simply  a  cheap  joke. 

Smurch,  however,  after  calling  on  a  girl  in  Brooklyn  who  worked  in 
the  flap-folding  department  of  a  large  paper-box  factory,  a  girl  whom 
he  later  described  as  his  "sweet  patootie,"  climbed  nonchalantly  into  his 
ridiculous  plane  at  dawn  of  the  memorable  seventh  of  July,  1937,  spat  a 
curve  of  tobacco  juice  into  the  still  air,  and  took  off,  carrying  with  him 
only  a  gallon  of  bootleg  gin  and  six  pounds  of  salami. 

When  the  garage  boy  thundered  out  over  the  ocean  the  papers  were 
forced  to  record,  in  all  seriousness,  that  a  mad,  unknown  young  man— 
his  name  was  variously  misspelled— had  actually  set  out  upon  a  prepos- 
terous attempt  to  span  the  world  in  a  rickety,  one-engined  contrap- 
tion, trusting  to  the  long-distance  refueling  device  of  a  crazy  school- 
master. When,  nine  days  later,  without  having  stopped  once,  the  tiny 
plane  appeared  above  San  Francisco  Bay,  headed  for  New  York,  splut- 
tering and  choking,  to  be  sure,  but  still  magnificently  and  miraculously 
aloft,  the  headlines,  which  long  since  had  crowded  everything  else  off 
the  front  page— even  the  shooting  of  the  Governor  of  Illinois  by  the  Vileti 
gang— swelled  to  unprecedented  size,  and  the  news  stories  began  to  run 
to  twenty-five  and  thirty  columns.  It  was  noticeable,  however,  that  the 
accounts  of  the  epoch-making  flight  touched  rather  lightly  upon  the 
aviator  himself.  This  was  not  because  facts  about  the  hero  as  a  man  were 
too  meagre,  but  because  they  were  too  complete. 

Reporters,  who  had  been  rushed  out  to  Iowa  when  Smurch's  plane 
was  first  sighted  over  the  little  French  coast  town  of  Serly-le-Mar,  to 
dig  up  the  story  of  the  great  man's  life,  had  promptly  discovered  that  the 
story  of  his  life  could  not  be  printed.  His  mother,  a  sullen  short-order 
cook  in  a  shack  restaurant  on  the  edge  of  a  tourists'  camping  ground  near 
Westfield,  met  all  enquiries  as  to  her  son  with  an  angry  "Ah,  the  hell 
with  him;  I  hope  he  drowns."  His  father  appeared  to  be  in  jail  some- 
where for  stealing  spotlights  and  laprobes  from  tourists'  automobiles; 
his  younger  brother,  a  weak-minded  lad,  had  but  recently  escaped  from 
the  Preston,  Iowa  Reformatory  and  was  already  wanted  in  several  West- 
ern towns  for  the  theft  of  money-order  blanks  from  post  offices.  These 
alarming  discoveries  were  still  piling  up  at  the  very  time  that  Pal  Smurch, 
the  greatest  hero  of  the  twentieth  century,  blear-eyed,  dead  for  sleep, 
half-starved,  was  piloting  his  crazy  junk-heap  high  above  the  region 
in  which  the  lamentable  story  of  his  private  life  was  being  unearthed, 
headed  for  New  York  under  greater  glory  than  any  man  of  his  time  had 
ever  known. 

The  necessity  for  printing  some  account  in  the  papers  of  the  young 
man's  career  and  personality  had  led  to  a  remarkable  predicament.  It 
was  of  course  impossible  to  reveal  the  facts,  for  a  tremendous  popular 
feeling  in  favor  of  the  young  hero  had  sprung  up,  like  a  grass  fire,  when 
he  was  halfway  across  Europe  on  his  flight  around  the  globe.  He  was, 
therefore,  described  as  a  modest  chap,  taciturn,  blond,  popular  with  his 
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friends,  popular  with  girls.  The  only  available  snapshot  of  Smurch,  taken 
at  the  wheel  of  a  phony  automobile  in  a  cheap  photo  studio  at  an  amuse- 
ment park,  was  touched  up  so  that  the  little  vulgarian  looked  quite 
handsome.  His  twisted  leer  was  smoothed  into  a  pleasant  smile.  The 
truth  was,  in  this  way,  kept  from  the  youth's  ecstatic  compatriots;  they 
did  not  dream  that  the  Smurch  family  was  despised  and  feared  by  its 
neighbors  in  the  obscure  Iowa  town,  nor  that  the  hero  himself,  because 
of  numerous  unsavory  exploits,  had  come  to  be  regarded  in  Westfield  as 
a  nuisance  and  a  menace.  He  had,  the  reporters  discovered,  once  knifed 
the  principal  of  his  high  school— not  mortally,  to  be  sure,  but  he  had 
knifed  him;  and  on  another  occasion,  surprised  in  the  act  of  stealing  an 
altar-cloth  from  a  church,  he  had  bashed  the  sacristan  over  the  head 
with  a  pot  of  Easter  lilies;  for  each  of  these  offences  he  had  served  a 
sentence  in  the  reformatory. 

Inwardly,  the  authorities,  both  in  New  York  and  in  Washington,  prayed 
that  an  understanding  Providence  might,  however  awful  such  a  thing 
seemed,  bring  disaster  to  the  rusty,  battered  plane  and  its  illustrious  pilot, 
whose  unheard-of  flight  had  aroused  the  civilized  world  to  hosannas  of 
hysterical  praise.  The  authorities  were  convinced  that  the  character  of 
the  renowned  aviator  was  such  that  the  limelight  of  adulation  was 
bound  to  reveal  him  to  all  the  world,  as  a  congenital  hooligan  mentally 
and  morally  unequipped  to  cope  with  his  own  prodigious  fame.  "I  trust," 
said  the  Secretary  of  State,  at  one  of  many  secret  Cabinet  meetings  called 
to  consider  the  national  dilemma,  "I  trust  that  his  mother's  prayer  will 
be  answered,"  by  which  he  referred  to  Mrs.  Emma  Smurch's  wish  that 
her  son  might  be  drowned.  It  was,  however,  too  late  for  that— Smurch 
had  leaped  the  Atlantic  and  then  the  Pacific  as  if  they  were  millponds. 
At  three  minutes  after  two  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  17  July,  1937,  the 
garage  boy  brought  his  idiotic  plane  into  Roosevelt  Field  for  a  perfect 
three-point  landing. 

It  had,  of  course,  been  out  of  the  question  to  arrange  a  modest  little 
reception  for  the  greatest  flier  in  the  history  of  the  world.  He  was  re- 
ceived at  Roosevelt  Field  with  such  elaborate  and  pretentious  cere- 
monies as  rocked  the  world.  Fortunately,  however,  the  worn  and  spent 
hero  promptly  swooned,  had  to  be  removed  bodily  from  his  plane,  and 
was  spirited  from  the  field  without  having  opened  his  mouth  once.  Thus 
he  did  not  jeopardize  the  dignity  of  this  first  reception,  a  reception 
illumined  by  the  presence  of  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  the  Navy,  Mayor 
Michael  J.  Moriarity  of  New  York,  the  Premier  of  Canada,  Governors 
Fanniman,  Groves,  McFeely,  and  Critchfield,  and  a  brilliant  array  of 
European  diplomats.  Smurch  did  not,  in  fact,  come  to  in  time  to  take 
part  in  the  gigantic  hullabaloo  arranged  at  City  Hall  for  the  next  day. 
He  was  rushed  to  a  secluded  nursing  home  and  confined  to  bed.  It  was 
nine  days  before  he  was  able  to  get  up,  or  to  be  more  exact,  before  he 
was  permitted  to  get  up.  Meanwhile  the  greatest  minds  in  the  country, 
in  solemn  assembly,  had  arranged  a  secret  conference  of  city,  state,  and 
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government  officials,  which  Smurch  was  to  attend  for  the  purpose  of 
being  instructed  in  the  ethics  and  behavior  of  heroism. 

On  the  day  that  the  little  mechanic  was  finally  allowed  to  get  up  and 
dress  and,  for  the  first  time  in  two  weeks,  took  a  great  chew  of  tobacco, 
he  was  permitted  to  receive  the  newspapermen-this  by  way  of  testing 
him  out.  Smurch  did  not  wait  for  questions.  "Youse  guys,"  he  said-and 
the  Times  man  winced-'youse  guys  can  tell  the  cock-eyed  world  dat  I 
put  it  over  on  Lindbergh,  see?  Yeh-an'  made  an  ass  o'  them  two  frogs." 
The  "two  frogs"  was  a  reference  to  a  pair  of  gallant  French  fliers  who,  in 
attempting  a  flight  only  halfway  round  the  world,  had,  two  weeks 
before,  unhappily  been  lost  at  sea.  The  Times  man  was  bold  enough, 
at  this  point,  to  sketch  out  for  Smurch  the  accepted  formula  for  interviews 
in  cases  of  this  kind;  he  explained  that  there  should  be  no  arrogant  state- 
ments belittling  the  achievements  of  other  heroes,  particularly  heroes  of 
foreign  nations.  "Ah,  the  hell  with  that,"  said  Smurch.  "I  did  it,  see?  I 
did  it,  an'  I'm  talkin'  about  it."  And  he  did  talk  about  it. 

None  of  this  extraordinary  interview  was,  of  course,  printed.  On  the 
contrary,  the  newspapers,  already  under  the  disciplined  direction  of  a 
secret  directorate  created  for  the  occasion  and  composed  of  statesmen 
and  editors,  gave  out  to  a  panting  and  restless  world  that  "Jacky,"  as  he 
had  been  arbitrarily  nicknamed,  would  consent  to  say  only  that  he  was 
very  happy  and  that  anyone  could  have  done  what  he  did.  "My  achieve- 
ment has  been,  I  fear,  slightly  exaggerated,"  the  Times  mans  article  had 
him  protest,  with  a  modest  smile.  These  newspaper  stories  were  kept 
from  the  hero,  a  restriction  which  did  not  serve  to  abate  the  rising 
malevolence  of  his  temper.  The  situation  was,  indeed,  extremely  grave, 
for  Pal  Smurch  was,  as  he  kept  insisting,  "rarin  to  go."  He  could  not 
much  longer  be  kept  from  a  nation  clamorous  to  lionize  him.  It  was  the 
most  desperate  crisis  the  United  States  of  America  had  faced  since  the 
sinking  of  the  Lusitania. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  twenty-seventh  of  July,  Smurch  was  spirited 
away  to  a  conference-room  in  which  were  gathered  mayors,  governors, 
government  officials,  behaviorist  psychologists,  and  editors.  He  gave  them 
each  a  limp,  moist  paw  and  a  brief  unlovely  grin.  "Hah  ya?"  he  said. 
When  Smurch  was  seated,  the  Mayor  of  New  York  arose  and,  with 
obvious  pessimism,  attempted  to  explain  what  he  must  say  and  how 
he  must  act  when  presented  to  the  world,  ending  his  talk  with  a  high 
tribute  to  the  hero's  courage  and  integrity.  The  Mayor  was  followed  by 
Governor  Fanniman  of  New  York,  who,  after  a  touching  declaration  of 
faith,  introduced  Cameron  Spottiswood,  Second  Secretary  of  the  American 
Embassy  in  Paris,  the  gentleman  selected  to  coach  Smurch  in  the  ameni- 
ties of  public  ceremonies.  Sitting  in  a  chair,  with  a  soiled  yellow  tie  in 
his  hand  and  his  shirt  open  at  the  throat,  unshaved,  smoking  a  rolled 
cigarette,  Jack  Smurch  listened  with  a  leer  on  his  lips.  "I  get  ya,  I  get  ya," 
he  cut  in  nastily.  "Ya  want  me  to  ack  like  a  softy,  huh?  Ya  want  me  to 
ack  like  that baby-faced  Lindbergh,  huh?  Well,  nuts  to  that,  see?" 
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Everyone  took  in  his  breath  sharply;  it  was  a  sigh  and  a  hiss.  "Mr.  Lind- 
bergh," began  a  United  States  Senator,  purple  with  rage,  "and  Mr. 
Byrd— "  Smurch,  who  was  paring  his  nails  with  a  jackknife,  cut  in  again, 
"Byrd!"  he  exclaimed.  "Aw  fa  God's  sake,  dat  big  — "  Somebody  shut  off 
his  blasphemies  with  a  sharp  word.  A  newcomer  had  entered  the  room. 
Everyone  stood  up,  except  Smurch,  who,  still  busy  with  his  nails,  did  not 
even  glance  up.  "Mr.  Smurch,"  said  someone  sternly,  "the  President  of 
the  United  States!"  It  had  been  thought  that  the  presence  of  the  Chief 
Executive  might  have  a  chastening  effect  upon  the  young  hero,  and  the 
former  had  been,  thanks  to  the  remarkable  co-operation  of  the  press, 
secretly  brought  to  the  obscure  conference-room. 

A  great,  painful  silence  fell.  Smurch  looked  up,  waved  a  hand  at  the 
President.  "How  ya  comin?"  he  asked,  and  began  rolling  a  fresh 
cigarette.  The  silence  deepened.  Someone  coughed  in  a  strained  way. 
"Geez,  it's  hot,  ain't  it?"  said  Smurch.  He  loosened  two  more  shirt 
buttons,  revealing  a  hairy  chest  and  the  tattooed  word  "Sadie"  enclosed 
in  a  stenciled  heart.  The  great  and  important  men  in  the  room,  faced  by 
the  most  serious  crisis  in  recent  American  history,  exchanged  worried 
frowns.  Nobody  seemed  to  know  how  to  proceed.  "Come  awn,  come 
awn,"  said  Smurch.  "Let's  get  the  hell  out  of  here!  When  do  I  start  cuttin' 
in  on  de  parties,  huh?  And  what's  they  goin'  to  be  in  it?"  He  rubbed  a 
thumb  and  forefinger  together  meaningly.  "Money!"  exclaimed  a  state 
senator,  shocked,  pale.  "Yeh,  money,"  said  Pal,  flipping  his  cigarette  out 
of  a  window,  "an  big  money."  He  began  rolling  a  fresh  cigarette.  "Big 
money,"  he  repeated,  frowning  over  the  rice  paper.  He  tilted  back  in 
his  chair,  and  leered  at  each  gentleman,  separately,  the  leer  of  an  animal 
that  knows  its  power,  the  leer  of  a  leopard  loose  in  a  bird-and-dog  shop. 
"Aw  fa  God's  sake,  let's  get  some  place  where  it's  cooler,"  he  said.  "I 
been  cooped  up  plenty  for  three  weeks!" 

Smurch  stood  up  and  walked  over  to  an  open  window,  where  he 
stood  staring  down  into  the  street,  nine  floors  below.  The  faint  shouting 
of  newsboys  floated  up  to  him.  He  made  out  his  name.  "Hot  dog!"  he 
cried,  grinning,  ecstatic.  He  leaned  out  over  the  sill.  "You  tell  'em,  babies!" 
he  shouted  down.  "Hot  diggity  dog!"  In  the  tense  little  knot  of  men 
standing  behind  him,  a  quick,  mad  impulse  flared  up.  An  unspoken  word 
of  appeal,  of  command,  seemed  to  ring  through  the  room.  Yet  it  was 
deadly  silent.  Charles  K.  L.  Brand,  secretary  to  the  Mayor  of  New  York 
City,  happened  to  be  standing  nearest  Smurch;  he  looked  inquiringly 
at  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The  President,  pale,  grim,  nodded 
shortly.  Brand,  a  tall,  powerfully  built  man,  once  a  tackle  at  Rutgers, 
stepped  forward,  seized  the  greatest  man  in  the  world  by  his  left  shoul- 
der and  the  seat  of  his  pants,  and  pushed  him  out  of  the  window. 

"My  God,  he's  fallen  out  the  window!"  cried  a  quick-witted  editor. 

"Get  me  out  of  here!"  cried  the  President.  Several  men  sprang  to  his 
side  and  he  was  hurriedly  escorted  out  of  a  door  toward  a  side-entrance 
of  the  building.  The  editor  of  the  Associated  Press  took  charge,  being 
used  to  such  things.  Crisply  he  ordered  certain  men  to  leave,  others  to 
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stay;  quickly  he  outlined  a  story  which  all  the  papers  were  to  agree  on 
sent  two  men  to  the  street  to  handle  that  end  of  the  tragedy,  commanded 
a  Senator  to  sob  and  two  Congressmen  go  to  pieces  nervously.  In  a  word, 
he  skillfully  set  the  stage  for  the  gigantic  task  that  was  to  follow,  the 
task  of  breaking  to  a  grief-stricken  world  the  sad  story  of  the  untimely, 
accidental  death  of  its  most  illustrious  and  spectacular  figure. 

The  funeral  was,  as  you  know,  the  most  elaborate,  the  finest,  the 
solemnest,  and  the  saddest  ever  held  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  monument  in  Arlington  Cemetery,  with  its  clean  white  shaft  of 
marble  and  the  simple  device  of  a  tiny  plane  carved  on  its  base,  is  a 
place  for  pilgrims,  in  deep  reverence,  to  visit.  The  nations  of  the  world 
paid  lofty  tributes  to  little  Jacky  Smurch,  America's  greatest  hero.  At  a 
given  hour  there  were  two  minutes  of  silence  throughout  the  nation. 
Even  the  inhabitants  of  the  small,  bewildered  town  of  Westfield,  Iowa, 
observed  this  touching  ceremony;  agents  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
saw  to  that.  One  of  them  was  especially  assigned  to  stand  grimly  in 
the  doorway  of  a  little  shack  restaurant  on  the  edge  of  the  tourists' 
camping  ground  just  outside  the  town.  There,  under  his  stern  scrutiny, 
Mrs.  Emma  Smurch  bowed  her  head  above  two  hamburger  steaks 
sizzling  on  her  grill-bowed  her  head  and  turned  away,  so  that  the 
Secret  Service  man  could  not  see  the  twisted,  strangely  familiar,  leer 
on  her  lips. 


Place 


IT    WAS    A    FINE    SEPTEMBER    DAY.    BY 

noon  it  would  be  summer  again,   but 

liotiel  tvillitip        now  ** was  tme  autumn  w*tn  a  toucn  °f 

*  chill  in  the  air.  As  Joseph  Howe  stood 

on  the  porch  of  the  house  in  which  he 
lodged,  ready  to  leave  for  his  first  class 
of  the  year,  he  thought  with  pleasure 
of  the  long  indoor  days  that  were  com- 
ing. It  was  a  moment  when  he  could  feel 
f\i  TL'      T'  S^  °^  k*s  profession. 

Ul    ±  lllS    1 11116,  On  the  lawn  the  peach  tree  was  still 

in  fruit  and  young  Hilda  Aiken  was  tak- 
aI  That  m&  a  Picture  °^  ft-  She  held  the  camera 

Ul    illdL  tight  against  her  chest.  She  wanted  the 

sun  behind  her,  but  she  did  not  want 
her  own  long  morning  shadow  in  the 
foreground.  She  raised  the  camera,  but 
that  did  not  help,  and  she  lowered  it, 
but  that  made  things  worse.  She  twisted 
her  body  to  the  left,  then  to  the  right. 
In  the  end  she  had  to  step  out  of  the 
direct  line  of  the  sun.  At  last  she  snapped  the  shutter  and  wound  the  film 
with  intense  care. 

Howe,  watching  her  from  the  porch,  waited  for  her  to  finish  and  called 
good  morning.  She  turned,  startled,  and  almost  sullenly  lowered  her 
glance.  In  the  year  Howe  had  lived  at  the  Aikens',  Hilda  had  accepted 
him  as  one  of  her  family,  but  since  his  absence  of  the  summer  she  had 
grown  shy.  Then  suddenly  she  lifted  her  head  and  smiled  at  him,  and 
the  humorous  smile  confirmed  his  pleasure  in  the  day.  She  picked  up 
her  book-bag  and  set  off  for  school. 

The  handsome  houses  on  the  streets  to  the  college  were  not  yet  fully 
awake,  but  they  looked  very  friendly.  Howe  went  by  the  Bradby  house 
where  he  would  be  a  guest  this  evening  at  the  first  dinner  party  of  the 
year.  When  he  had  gone  the  length  of  the  picket  fence,  the  whitest  in 
town,  he  turned  back.  Along  the  path  there  was  a  fine  row  of  asters  and 
he  went  through  the  gate  and  picked  one  for  his  buttonhole.  The  Bradbys 
would  be  pleased  if  they  happened  to  see  him  invading  their  lawn  and 
the  knowledge  of  this  made  him  even  more  comfortable. 

He  reached  the  campus  as  the  hour  was  striking.  The  students  were 
hurrying  to  their  classes.  He  himself  was  in  no  hurry.  He  stopped  at 
his  dim  cubicle  of  an  office  and  lit  a  cigarette.  The  prospect  of  facing 
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his  class  had  suddenly  presented  itself  to  him  and  his  hands  were  cold; 
the  lawful  seizure  of  power  he  was  about  to  make  seemed  momentous. 
Waiting  did  not  help.  He  put  out  his  cigarette,  picked  up  a  pad  of  theme 
paper,  and  went  to  his  classroom. 

As  he  entered,  the  rattle  of  voices  ceased,  and  the  twenty-odd  fresh- 
men settled  themselves  and  looked  at  him  appraisingly.  Their  faces 
seemed  gross,  his  heart  sank  at  their  massed  impassivity,  but  he  spoke 
briskly. 

'My  name  is  Howe,'  he  said,  and  turned  and  wrote  it  on  the  blackboard. 
The  carelessness  of  the  scrawl  confirmed  his  authority.  He  went  on, 
'My  office  is  412  Slemp  Hall,  and  my  office-hours  are  Monday,  Wednes- 
day and  Friday  from  eleven-thirty  to  twelve-thirty/ 

He  wrote,  'M.,  W.,  F.,  11:30-12:30/  He  said,  Til  be  glad  to  see  any  of 
you  at  that  time.  Or  if  you  can't  come  then,  you  can  arrange  with  me 
for  some  other  time/ 

He  turned  again  to  the  blackboard  and  spoke  over  his  shoulder.  'The 
text  for  the  course  is  Jarman's  Modern  Flays,  revised  edition.  The  Co-op 
has  it  in  stock/  He  wrote  the  name,  underlined  'revised  edition  and 
waited  for  it  to  be  taken  down  in  the  new  notebooks. 

When  the  bent  heads  were  raised  again  he  began  his  speech  of 
prospectus.  'It  is  hard  to  explain—  he  said,  and  paused  as  they  com- 
posed themselves.  'It  is  hard  to  explain  what  a  course  like  this  is  intended 
to  do.  We  are  going  to  try  to  learn  something  about  modern  literature 
and  something  about  prose  composition/ 

As  he  spoke,  his  hands  warmed  and  he  was  able  to  look  directly  at 
the  class.  Last  year  on  the  first  day  the  faces  had  seemed  just  as  clod- 
dish, but  as  the  term  wore  on  they  became  gradually  alive  and  quite 
likable.  It  did  not  seem  possible  that  the  same  thing  could  happen  again. 

'I  shall  not  lecture  in  this  course/  he  continued.  'Our  work  will  be 
carried  on  by  discussion  and  we  will  try  to  learn  by  an  exchange  of 
opinion.  But  you  will  soon  recognize  that  my  opinion  is  worth  more  than 
anyone  else's  here/ 

He  remained  grave  as  he  said  it,  but  two  boys  understood  and  laughed. 
The  rest  took  permission  from  them  and  laughed  too.  All  Howe's  private 
ironies  protested  the  vulgarity  of  the  joke,  but  the  laughter  made  him 
feel  benign  and  powerful. 

When  the  little  speech  was  finished,  Howe  picked  up  the  pad  of  paper 
he  had  brought.  He  announced  that  they  would  write  an  extemporaneous 
theme.  Its  subject  was  traditional,  'Who  I  am  and  why  I  came  to  Dwight 
College/  By  now  the  class  was  more  at  ease  and  it  gave  a  ritualistic 
groan  of  protest.  Then  there  was  a  stir  as  fountain  pens  were  brought 
out  and  the  writing-arms  of  the  chairs  were  cleared,  and  the  paper  was 
passed  about.  At  last,  all  the  heads  bent  to  work,  and  the  room  became 
still. 

Howe  sat  idly  at  his  desk.  The  sun  shone  through  the  tall  clumsy 
windows.  The  cool  of  the  morning  was  already  passing.  There  was  a  scent 
of  autumn  and  of  varnish  and  the  stillness  of  the  room  was  deep  and 
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oddly  touching.  Now  and  then  a  student's  head  was  raised  and  scratched 
in  the  old,  elaborate  students'  pantomime  that  calls  the  teacher  to  witness 
honest  intellectual  effort. 

Suddenly  a  tall  boy  stood  within  the  frame  of  the  open  door.  Is  this/ 
he  said,  and  thrust  a  large  nose  into  a  college  catalogue,  'is  this  the 
meeting  place  of  English  1A?  The  section  instructed  by  Dr.  Joseph 
Howe?' 

He  stood  on  the  very  sill  of  the  door,  as  if  refusing  to  enter  until  he 
was  perfectly  sure  of  all  his  rights.  The  class  looked  up  from  work, 
found  him  absurd  and  gave  a  low  mocking  cheer. 

The  teacher  and  the  new  student,  with  equal  pointedness,  ignored  the 
disturbance.  Howe  nodded  to  the  boy,  who  pushed  his  head  forward  and 
then  jerked  it  back  in  a  wide  elaborate  arc  to  clear  his  brow  of  a  heavy 
lock  of  hair.  He  advanced  into  the  room  and  halted  before  Howe,  almost 
at  attention.  In  a  loud,  clear  voice  he  announced,  1  am  Tertan,  Ferdinand 
R.,  reporting  at  the  direction  of  Head  of  Department  Vincent/ 

The  heraldic  formality  of  this  statement  brought  forth  another  cheer. 
Howe  looked  at  the  class  with  a  sternness  he  could  not  really  feel,  for 
there  was  indeed  something  ridiculous  about  this  boy.  Under  his  dis- 
pleased regard  the  rows  of  heads  dropped  to  work  again.  Then  he 
touched  Tertan's  elbow,  led  him  up  to  the  desk  and  stood  so  as  to  shield 
their  conversation  from  the  class. 

'We  are  writing  an  extemporaneous  theme/  he  said.  'The  subject  is, 
"Who  I  am  and  why  I  came  to  Dwight  College." ' 

He  stripped  a  few  sheets  from  the  pad  and  offered  them  to  the  boy. 
Tertan  hesitated  and  then  took  the  paper,  but  he  held  it  only  tentatively. 
As  if  with  the  effort  of  making  something  clear,  he  gulped,  and  a  slow 
smile  fixed  itself  on  his  face.  It  was  at  once  knowing  and  shy. 

'Professor/  he  said,  'to  be  perfectly  fair  to  my  classmates— he  made  a 
large  gesture  over  the  room-'and  to  you'-he  inclined  his  head  to  Howe- 
'this  would  not  be  for  me  an  extemporaneous  subject/ 

Howe  tried  to  understand.  'You  mean  you've  already  thought  about 
it-youve  heard  we  always  give  the  same  subject?  That  doesn't  matter/ 

Again  the  boy  ducked  his  head  and  gulped.  It  was  the  gesture  of  one 
who  wishes  to  make  a  difficult  explanation  with  perfect  candor.  'Sir/ 
he  said,  and  made  the  distinction  with  great  care,  'the  topic  I  did  not 
expect,  but  I  have  given  much  ratiocination  to  the  subject/ 

Howe  smiled  and  said,  'I  don't  think  that's  an  unfair  advantage.  Just 
go  ahead  and  write.' 

Tertan  narrowed  his  eyes  and  glanced  sidewise  at  Howe.  His  strange 
mouth  smiled.  Then  in  quizzical  acceptance,  he  ducked  his  head,  threw 
back  the  heavy,  dank  lock,  dropped  into  a  seat  with  a  great  loose  noise 
and  began  to  write  rapidly. 

The  room  fell  silent  again  and  Howe  resumed  his  idleness.  When  the 
bell  rang,  the  students  who  had  groaned  when  the  task  had  been  set  now 
groaned  again  because  they  had  not  finished.  Howe  took  up  the  papers, 
and  held  the  class  while  he  made  the  first  assignment.  When  he  dismissed 
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it,  Tertan  bore  down  on  him,  his  slack  mouth  held  ready  for  speech. 

'Some  professors/  he  said,  'are  pedants.  They  are  Dryasdusts.  However, 
some  professors  are  free  souls  and  creative  spirits.  Kant,  Hegel  and 
Nietzsche  were  all  professors/  With  this  pronouncement  he  paused. 
It  is  my  opinion/  he  continued,  'that  you  occupy  the  second  category/ 

Howe  looked  at  the  boy  in  surprise  and  said  with  good-natured  irony, 
'With  Kant,  Hegel  and  Nietzsche?' 

Not  only  Tertan's  hand  and  head  but  his  whole  awkward  body  waved 
away  the  stupidity.  'It  is  the  kind  and  not  the  quantity  of  the  kind/  he 
said  sternly. 

Rebuked,  Howe  said  as  simply  and  seriously  as  he  could,  'It  would 
be  nice  to  think  so/  He  added,  'Of  course  I  am  not  a  professor/ 

This  was  clearly  a  disappointment  but  Tertan  met  it.  'In  the  French 
sense/  he  said  with  composure.  'Generically,  a  teacher/ 

Suddenly  he  bowed.  It  was  such  a  bow,  Howe  fancied,  as  a  stage- 
director  might  teach  an  actor  playing  a  medieval  student  who  takes  leave 
of  Abelard— stiff,  solemn,  with  elbows  close  to  the  body  and  feet  together. 
Then,  quite  as  suddenly,  he  turned  and  left. 

A  queer  fish,  and  as  soon  as  Howe  reached  his  office,  he  sifted 
through  the  batch  of  themes  and  drew  out  Tertan's.  The  boy  had  filled 
many  sheets  with  his  unformed  headlong  scrawl.  'Who  am  I?'  he  had  be- 
gun. 'Here,  in  a  mundane,  not  to  say  commercialized  academe,  is  asked 
the  question  which  from  time  long  immemorably  out  of  mind  has  ac- 
creted doubts  and  thoughts  in  the  psyche  of  man  to  pester  him  as  a 
nuisance.  Whether  in  St.  Augustine  (or  Austin  as  sometimes  called)  or 
Miss  Bashkirtsieff  or  Frederic  Amiel  or  Empedocles,  or  in  less  lights  of 
the  intellect  than  these,  this  posed  question  has  been  ineluctable/ 

Howe  took  out  his  pencil.  He  circled  'academe'  and  wrote  'vocab.' 
in  the  margin.  He  underlined  'time  long  immemorably  out  of  mind'  and 
wrote  'Diction!'  But  this  seemed  inadequate  for  what  was  wrong.  He  put 
down  his  pencil  and  read  ahead  to  discover  the  principle  of  error  in  the 
theme.  'Today  as  ever,  in  spite  of  gloomy  prophets  of  the  dismal  science 
(economics)  the  question  is  uninvalidated.  Out  of  the  starry  depths  of 
heaven  hurtles  this  spear  of  query  demanding  to  be  caught  on  the  shield 
of  the  mind  ere  it  pierces  the  skull  and  the  limbs  be  unstrung/ 

Baffled  but  quite  caught,  Howe  read  on.  'Materialism,  by  which  is 
meant  the  philosophic  concept  and  not  the  moral  idea,  provides  no  aegis 
against  the  question  which  lies  beyond  the  tangible  (metaphysics).  Ex- 
istence without  alloy  is  the  question  presented.  Environment  and  hered- 
ity relegated  aside,  the  rags  and  old  clothes  of  practical  life  discarded, 
the  name  and  the  instrumentality  of  livelihood  do  not,  as  the  prophets 
of  the  dismal  science  insist  on  in  this  connection,  give  solution  to  the 
interrogation  which  not  from  the  professor  merely  but  veritably  from  the 
cosmos  is  given.  I  think,  therefore  I  am  (cogito  etc.)  but  who  am  I? 
Tertan  I  am,  but  what  is  Tertan?  Of  this  time,  of  that  place,  of  some 
parentage,  what  does  it  matter?' 

Existence   without   alloy:    the   phrase   established   itself.    Howe   put 
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aside  Tertan's  paper  and  at  random  picked  up  another.  'I  am  Arthur  J. 
Casebeer,  Jr.,'  he  read.  'My  father  is  Arthur  J.  Casebeer  and  my  grand- 
father was  Arthur  J.  Casebeer  before  him.  My  mother  is  Nina  Wimble 
Casebeer.  Both  of  them  are  college  graduates  and  my  father  is  in 
insurance.  I  was  born  in  St.  Louis  eighteen  years  ago  and  we  still  make 
our  residence  there/ 

Arthur  J.  Casebeer,  who  knew  who  he  was,  was  less  interesting  than 
Tertan,  but  more  coherent.  Howe  picked  up  Tertan's  paper  again.  It  was 
clear  that  none  of  the  routine  marginal  comments,  no  'sent,  str.'  or  'punct' 
or  Vocab.'  could  cope  with  this  torrential  rhetoric.  He  read  ahead,  con- 
tenting himself  with  underscoring  the  errors  against  the  time  when  he 
should  have  the  necessary  'conference'  with  Tertan. 

It  was  a  busy  and  official  day  of  cards  and  sheets,  arrangements  and 
small  decisions,  and  it  gave  Howe  pleasure.  Even  when  it  was  time  to 
attend  the  first  of  the  weekly  Convocations  he  felt  the  charm  of  the 
beginning  of  things  when  intention  is  still  innocent  and  uncorrupted  by 
effort.  He  sat  among  the  young  instructors  on  the  platform,  and  joined 
in  their  humorous  complaints  at  having  to  assist  at  the  ceremony,  but 
actually  he  got  a  clear  satisfaction  from  the  ritual  of  prayer  and  prosy 
speech,  and  even  from  wearing  his  academic  gown.  And  when  the 
Convocation  was  over  the  pleasure  continued  as  he  crossed  the  campus, 
exchanging  greetings  with  men  he  had  not  seen  since  the  spring.  They 
were  people  who  did  not  yet,  and  perhaps  never  would,  mean  much  to 
him,  but  in  a  year  they  had  grown  amiably  to  be  part  of  his  life.  They 
were  his  fellow- townsmen. 

The  day  had  cooled  again  at  sunset,  and  there  was  a  bright  chill  in 
the  September  twilight.  Howe  carried  his  voluminous  gown  over  his 
arm,  he  swung  his  doctoral  hood  by  its  purple  neckpiece,  and  on  his 
head  he  wore  his  mortarboard  with  its  heavy  gold  tassel  bobbing  just 
over  his  eye.  These  were  the  weighty  and  absurd  symbols  of  his  new 
profession  and  they  pleased  him.  At  twenty-six  Joseph  Howe  had  discov- 
ered that  he  was  neither  so  well  off  nor  so  bohemian  as  he  had  once 
thought.  A  small  income,  adequate  when  supplemented  by  a  sizable  cash 
legacy,  was  genteel  poverty  when  the  cash  was  all  spent.  And  the  literary 
life— the  room  at  the  Lafayette,  or  the  small  apartment  without  a  lease, 
the  long  summers  on  the  Cape,  the  long  afternoons  and  the  social  eve- 
nings—began to  weary  him.  His  writing  filled  his  mornings  and  should 
perhaps  have  filled  his  life,  yet  it  did  not.  To  the  amusement  of  his 
friends,  and  with  a  certain  sense  that  he  was  betraying  his  own  freedom, 
he  had  used  the  last  of  his  legacy  for  a  year  at  Harvard.  The  small  but 
respectable  reputation  of  his  two  volumes  of  verse  had  proved  useful- 
he  continued  at  Harvard  on  a  fellowship  and  when  he  emerged  as  Doctor 
Howe  he  received  an  excellent  appointment,  with  prospects,  at  Dwight. 

He  had  his  moments  of  fear  when  all  that  had  ever  been  said  of  the 
dangers  of  the  academic  life  had  occurred  to  him.  But  after  a  year  in 
which  he  had  tested  every  possibility  of  corruption  and  seduction  he  was 
ready  to  rest  easy.  His  third  volume  of  verse,  most  of  it  written  in  his 
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first  years  of  teaching,  was  not  only  ampler  but,  he  thought,  better  than 
its  predecessors. 

There  was  a  clear  hour  before  the  Bradby  dinner  party  and  Howe 
looked  forward  to  it.  But  he  was  not  to  enjoy  it,  for  lying  with  his  mail  on 
the  hall  table  was  a  copy  of  this  quarter's  issue  of  Life  and  Letters,  to 
which  his  landlord  subscribed.  Its  severe  cover  announced  that  its  editor, 
Frederic  Woolley,  had  this  month  contributed  an  essay  called  'Two 
Poets/  and  Howe,  picking  it  up,  curious  to  see  who  the  two  poets  might 
be,  felt  his  own  name  start  out  at  him  with  cabalistic  power— Joseph 
Howe.  As  he  continued  to  turn  the  pages  his  hand  trembled. 

Standing  in  the  dark  hall,  holding  the  neat  little  magazine,  Howe 
knew  that  his  literary  contempt  for  Frederic  Woolley  meant  nothing,  for 
he  suddenly  understood  how  he  respected  Woolley  in  the  way  of  the 
world.  He  knew  this  by  the  trembling  of  his  hand.  And  of  the  little  world 
as  well  as  the  great,  for  although  the  literary  groups  of  New  York  might 
dismiss  Woolley,  his  name  carried  high  authority  in  the  academic  world. 
At  Dwight  it  was  even  a  revered  name,  for  it  had  been  here  at  the  college 
that  Frederic  Woolley  had  made  the  distinguished  scholarly  career  from 
which  he  had  gone  on  to  literary  journalism.  In  middle  life  he  had  been 
induced  to  take  the  editorship  of  Life  and  Letters,  sl  literary  monthly 
not  widely  read  but  heavily  endowed,  and  in  its  pages  he  had  carried  on 
the  defense  of  what  he  sometimes  called  the  older  values.  He  was  not 
without  wit,  he  had  great  knowledge  and  considerable  taste,  and  even  in 
the  full  movement  of  the  new'  literature  he  had  won  a  certain  respect 
for  his  refusal  to  accept  it.  In  France,  even  in  England,  he  would  have 
been  connected  with  a  more  robust  tradition  of  conservatism,  but  America 
gave  him  an  audience  not  much  better  than  genteel.  It  was  known  in 
the  college  that  to  the  subsidy  of  Life  and  Letters  the  Bradbys  contributed 
a  great  part. 

As  Howe  read,  he  saw  that  he  was  involved  in  nothing  less  than  an 
event.  When  the  Fifth  Series  of  Studies  in  Order  and  Value  came  to  be 
collected,  this  latest  of  Frederic  Woolley 's  essays  would  not  be  merely 
another  step  in  the  old  direction.  Clearly  and  unmistakably,  it  was  a 
turning  point.  All  his  literary  life  Woolley  had  been  concerned  with 
the  relation  of  literature  to  morality,  religion,  and  the  private  and 
delicate  pieties,  and  he  had  been  unalterably  opposed  to  all  that  he 
had  called  Inhuman  humanitarianism.'  But  here,  suddenly,  dramatically 
late,  he  had  made  an  about-face,  turning  to  the  public  life  and  to  the 
humanitarian  politics  he  had  so  long  despised.  This  was  the  kind  of  in- 
cident the  histories  of  literature  make  much  of.  Frederic  Woolley  was 
opening  for  himself  a  new  career  and  winning  a  kind  of  new  youth.  He 
contrasted  the  two  poets,  Thomas  Wormser,  who  was  admirable,  Joseph 
Howe,  who  was  almost  dangerous.  He  spoke  of  the  'precious  subjectivism' 
of  Howe's  verse.  In  times  like  ours,'  he  wrote,  'with  millions  facing 
penury  and  want,  one  feels  that  the  qualities  of  the  tour  d'ivoire  are 
well-nigh  inhuman,  nearly  insulting.  The  tour  d'ivoire  becomes  the  tour 
d'ivresse,  and  it  is  not   self-intoxicated  poets   that  our  people   need.' 
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The  essay  said  more:  'The  problem  is  one  of  meaning.  I  am  not  ignorant 
that  the  creed  of  the  esoteric  poets  declares  that  a  poem  does  not  and 
should  not  mean  anything,  that  it  is  something.  But  poetry  is  what  the 
poet  makes  it,  and  if  he  is  a  true  poet  he  makes  what  his  society  needs. 
And  what  is  needed  now  is  the  tradition  in  which  Mr.  Wormser  writes, 
the  true  tradition  of  poetry.  The  Howes  do  no  harm,  but  they  do  no 
good  when  positive  good  is  demanded  of  all  responsible  men.  Or  do  the 
Howes  indeed  do  no  harm?  Perhaps  Plato  would  have  said  they  do, 
that  in  some  ways  theirs  is  the  Phrygian  music  that  turns  men's  minds 
from  the  struggle.  Certainly  it  is  true  that  Thomas  Wormser  writes  in 
the  lucid  Dorian  mode  which  sends  men  into  battle  with  evil/ 

It  was  easy  to  understand  why  Woolley  had  chosen  to  praise  Thomas 
Wormser.  The  long,  lilting  lines  of  Corn  Under  Willows  hymned,  as 
Woolley  put  it,  the  struggle  for  wheat  in  the  Iowa  fields,  and  expressed 
the  real  lives  of  real  people.  But  why  out  of  the  dozen  more  notable 
examples  he  had  chosen  Howe's  little  volume  as  the  example  of  precious 
subjectivism'  was  hard  to  guess.  In  a  way  it  was  funny,  this  multiplication 
of  himself  into  'the  Howes.'  And  yet  this  becoming  the  multiform  political 
symbol  by  whose  creation  Frederic  Woolley  gave  the  sign  of  a  sudden 
new  life,  this  use  of  him  as  a  sacrifice  whose  blood  was  necessary  for  the 
rites  of  rejuvenation,  made  him  feel  oddly  unclean. 

Nor  could  Howe  get  rid  of  a  certain  practical  resentment.  As  a  poet 
he  had  a  special  and  respectable  place  in  the  college  life.  But  it  might 
be  another  thing  to  be  marked  as  the  poet  of  a  wilful  and  selfish  obscurity. 

As  he  walked  to  the  Bradbys',  Howe  was  a  little  tense  and  defensive. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  all  the  world  knew  of  the  'attack'  and  agreed  with 
it.  And,  indeed,  the  Bradbys  had  read  the  essay  but  Professor  Bradby,  a 
kind  and  pretentious  man,  said,  'I  see  my  old  friend  knocked  you  about 
a  bit,  my  boy,'  and  his  wife  Eugenia  looked  at  Howe  with  her  childlike 
blue  eyes  and  said,  T  shall  scold  Frederic  for  the  untrue  things  he  wrote 
about  you.  You  aren't  the  least  obscure.'  They  beamed  at  him.  In  their 
genial  snobbery  they  seemed  to  feel  that  he  had  distinguished  himself. 
He  was  the  leader  of  Howeism.  He  enjoyed  the  dinner  party  as  much 
as  he  had  thought  he  would. 

And  in  the  following  days,  as  he  was  more  preoccupied  with  his  duties, 
the  incident  was  forgotten.  His  classes  had  ceased  to  be  mere  groups. 
Student  after  student  detached  himself  from  the  mass  and  required  or 
claimed  a  place  in  Howe's  awareness.  Of  them  all  it  was  Tertan  who  first 
and  most  violently  signaled  his  separate  existence.  A  week  after  classes 
had  begun  Howe  saw  his  silhouette  on  the  frosted  glass  of  his  office  door. 
It  was  motionless  for  a  long  time,  perhaps  stopped  by  the  problem  of 
whether  or  not  to  knock  before  entering.  Howe  called,  'Come  in!'  and 
Tertan  entered  with  his  shambling  stride. 

He  stood  beside  the  desk,  silent  and  at  attention.  When  Howe  asked 
him  to  sit  down,  he  responded  with  a  gesture  of  head  and  hand,  as  if  to 
say  that  such  amenities  were  beside  the  point.  Nevertheless,  he  did  take 
the  chair.  He  put  his  ragged,  crammed  briefcase  between  his  legs.  His 
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face,  which  Howe  now  observed  fully  for  the  first  time,  was  confusing, 
for  it  was  made  up  of  florid  curves,  the  nose  arched  in  the  bone  and 
voluted  in  the  nostril,  the  mouth  loose  and  soft  and  rather  moist.  Yet 
the  face  was  so  thin  and  narrow  as  to  seem  the  very  type  of  asceticism. 
Lashes  of  unusual  length  veiled  the  eyes  and,  indeed,  it  seemed  as  if 
there  were  a  veil  over  the  whole  countenance.  Before  the  words  actually 
came,  the  face  screwed  itself  into  an  attitude  of  preparation  for  them. 
'You  can  confer  with  me  now?'  Tertan  said. 

'Yes,  I'd  be  glad  to.  There  are  several  things  in  your  two  themes  I 
want  to  talk  to  you  about.'  Howe  reached  for  the  packet  of  themes  on 
his  desk  and  sought  for  Tertan's.  But  the  boy  was  waving  them  away. 

'These  are  done  perforce,'  he  said.  'Under  the  pressure  of  your  re- 
quirement. They  are  not  significant;  mere  duties.'  Again  his  great  hand 
flapped  vaguely  to  dismiss  his  themes.  He  leaned  forward  and  gazed 
at  his  teacher. 

'You  are,'  he  said,  'a  man  of  letters?  You  are  a  poet?'  It  was  more 
declaration  than  question. 

'I  should  like  to  think  so,'  Howe  said. 

At  first  Tertan  accepted  the  answer  with  a  show  of  appreciation, 
as  though  the  understatement  made  a  secret  between  himself  and  Howe. 
Then  he  chose  to  misunderstand.  With  his  shrewd  and  disconcerting  con- 
trol of  expression,  he  presented  to  Howe  a  puzzled  grimace.  'What  does 
that  mean?'  he  said. 

Howe  retracted  the  irony.  'Yes,  I  am  a  poet/  It  sounded  strange 
to  say. 

'That,'  Tertan  said,  'is  a  wonder.'  He  corrected  himself  with  his 
ducking  head.  'I  mean  that  is  wonderful.' 

Suddenly,  he  dived  at  the  miserable  briefcase  between  his  legs,  put 
it  on  his  knees,  and  began  to  fumble  with  the  catch,  all  intent  on  the 
difiiculty  it  presented.  Howe  noted  that  his  suit  was  worn  thin,  his 
shirt  almost  unclean.  He  became  aware,  even,  of  a  vague  and  musty  odor 
of  garments  worn  too  long  in  unaired  rooms.  Tertan  conquered  the  lock 
and  began  to  concentrate  upon  a  search  into  the  interior.  At  last  he  held 
in  his  hand  what  he  was  after,  a  torn  and  crumpled  copy  of  Life  and 
Letters. 
T  learned  it  from  here,'  he  said,  holding  it  out. 

Howe  looked  at  him  sharply,  his  hackles  a  little  up.  But  the  boy's 
face  was  not  only  perfectly  innocent,  it  even  shone  with  a  conscious 
admiration.  Apparently  nothing  of  the  import  of  the  essay  had  touched 
him  except  the  wonderful  fact  that  his  teacher  was  a  'man  of  letters.' 
Yet  this  seemed  too  stupid,  and  Howe,  to  test  it,  said,  'The  man  who 
wrote  that  doesn't  think  it's  wonderful.' 

Tertan  made  a  moist  hissing  sound  as  he  cleared  his  mouth  of  saliva. 
His  head,  oddly  loose  on  his  neck,  wove  a  pattern  of  contempt  in  the 
air.  'A  critic,'  he  said,  'who  admits  prima  facie  that  he  does  not  under- 
stand.' Then  he  said  grandly,  It  is  the  inevitable  fate/ 

It  was  absurd,  yet  Howe  was  not  only  aware  of  the  absurdity  but  of 
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a  tension  suddenly  and  wonderfully  relaxed.  Now  that  the  'attack'  was 
on  the  table  between  himself  and  this  strange  boy,  and  subject  to  the 
boy's  funny  and  absolutely  certain  contempt,  the  hidden  force  of  his 
feeling  was  revealed  to  him  in  the  very  moment  that  it  vanished.  All 
unsuspected,  there  had  been  a  film  over  the  world,  a  transparent  but 
discoloring  haze  of  danger.  But  he  had  no  time  to  stop  over  the  brightened 
aspect  of  things.  Tertan  was  going  on.  1  also  am  a  man  of  letters. 
Putative.' 

'You  have  written  a  good  deal?'  Howe  meant  to  be  no  more  than  polite, 
and  he  was  surprised  at  the  tenderness  he  heard  in  his  words. 

Solemnly  the  boy  nodded,  threw  back  the  dank  lock,  and  sucked  in  a 
deep,  anticipatory  breath.  'First,  a  work  of  homiletics,  which  is  a  de- 
fense of  the  principles  of  religious  optimism  against  the  pessimism  of 
Schopenhauer  and  the  humanism  of  Nietzsche.' 

'Humanism?  Why  do  you  call  it  humanism?' 

'It  is  my  nomenclature  for  making  a  deity  of  man,'  Tertan  replied 
negligently.  'Then  three  fictional  works,  novels.  And  numerous  essays 
in  science,  combating  materialism.  Is  it  your  duty  to  read  these  if  I 
bring  them  to  you?' 

Howe  answered  simply,  'No,  it  isn't  exactly  my  duty,  but  I  shall  be 
happy  to  read  them.' 

Tertan  stood  up  and  remained  silent.  He  rested  his  bag  on  the  chair. 
With  a  certain  compunction— for  it  did  not  seem  entirely  proper  that,  of 
two  men  of  letters,  one  should  have  the  right  to  blue-pencil  the  other,  to 
grade  him  or  to  question  the  quality  of  his  'sentence  structure'— Howe 
reached  for  Tertan's  papers.  But  before  he  could  take  them  up,  the  boy 
suddenly  made  his  bow-to-Abelard,  the  stiff  inclination  of  the  body  with 
the  hands  seeming  to  emerge  from  the  scholar's  gown.  Then  he  was  gone. 

But  after  his  departure  something  was  still  left  of  him.  The  timbre 
of  his  curious  sentences,  the  downright  finality  of  so  quaint  a  phrase  as 
'It  is  the  inevitable  fate'  still  rang  in  the  air.  Howe  gave  the  warmth 
of  his  feeling  to  the  new  visitor  who  stood  at  the  door  announcing  him- 
self with  a  genteel  clearing  of  the  throat. 

'Doctor  Howe,  I  believe?'  the  student  said.  A  large  hand  advanced 
into  the  room  and  grasped  Howe's  hand.  'Blackburn,  sir,  Theodore 
Blackburn,  vice-president  of  the  Student  Council.  A  great  pleasure,  sir.' 

Out  of  a  pair  of  ruddy  cheeks  a  pair  of  small  eyes  twinkled  good- 
naturedly.  The  large  face,  the  large  body  were  not  so  much  fat  as  beefy 
and  suggested  something  'typical'— monk,  politician,  or  innkeeper. 

Blackburn  took  the  seat  beside  Howe's  desk.  'I  may  have  seemed  to 
introduce  myself  in  my  public  capacity,  sir,'  he  said.  'But  it  is  really 
as  an  individual  that  I  came  to  see  you.  That  is  to  say,  as  one  of  your 
students  to  be.' 

He  spoke  with  an  English  intonation  and  he  went  on,  T  was  once  an 
English  major,  sir/ 

For  a  moment  Howe  was  startled,  for  the  roast-beef  look  of  the  boy 
and  the  manner  of  his  speech  gave  a  second's  credibility  to  one  sense  of 
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his  statement.  Then  the  collegiate  meaning  of  the  phrase  asserted  itself, 
but  some  perversity  made  Howe  say  what  was  not  really  in  good  taste 
even  with  so  forward  a  student,  Indeed?  What  regiment?' 

Blackburn  stared  and  then  gave  a  little  pouf-pouf  of  laughter.  He 
waved  the  misapprehension  away.  "Very  good,  sir.  It  certainly  is  an  am- 
biguous term/  He  chuckled  in  appreciation  of  Howe's  joke,  then  cleared 
his  throat  to  put  it  aside.  1  look  forward  to  taking  your  course  in  the 
romantic  poets,  sir,'  he  said  earnestly.  'To  me  the  romantic  poets  are 
the  very  crown  of  English  literature/ 

Howe  made  a  dry  sound,  and  the  boy,  catching  some  meaning  in  it, 
said,  'Little  as  I  know  them,  of  course.  But  even  Shakespeare  who  is  so 
dear  to  us  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  tradition  is  in  a  sense  but  the  preparation 
for  Shelley,  Keats  and  Byron.  And  Wadsworth/ 

Almost  sorry  for  him,  Howe  dropped  his  eyes.  With  some  embarrass- 
ment, for  the  boy  was  not  actually  his  student,  he  said  softly,  'Words- 
worth/ 

'Sir?' 

'Wordsworth,  not  Wadsworth.  You  said  Wadsworth/ 

'Did  I,  sir?'  Gravely  he  shook  his  head  to  rebuke  himself  for  the  error. 
'Wordsworth,  of  course— slip  of  the  tongue/  Then,  quite  in  command 
again,  he  went  on.  'I  have  a  favor  to  ask  of  you,  Doctor  Howe.  You 
see,  I  began  my  college  course  as  an  English  major/— he  smiled— 'as 
I  said/ 

'Yes?' 

'But  after  my  first  year  I  shifted.  I  shifted  to  the  social  sciences. 
Sociology  and  government— I  find  them  stimulating  and  very  real'  He 
paused,  out  of  respect  for  reality.  'But  now  I  find  that  perhaps  I  have 
neglected  the  other  side/ 

'The  other  side?'  Howe  said. 

'Imagination,  fancy,  culture.  A  well-rounded  man/  He  trailed  off 
as  if  there  were  perfect  understanding  between  them.  'And  so,  sir,  I  have 
decided  to  end  my  senior  year  with  your  course  in  the  romantic  poets/ 

His  voice  was  rilled  with  an  indulgence  which  Howe  ignored  as  he 
said  flatly  and  gravely,  'But  that  course  isn't  given  until  the  spring 
term/ 

'Yes,  sir,  and  that  is  where  the  favor  comes  in.  Would  you  let  me  take 
your  romantic  prose  course?  I  can't  take  it  for  credit,  sir,  my  program 
is  full,  but  just  for  background  it  seems  to  me  that  I  ought  to  take  it. 
I  do  hope,'  he  concluded  in  a  manly  way,  'that  you  will  consent/ 

'Well,  it's  no  great  favor,  Mr.  Blackburn.  You  can  come  if  you  wish, 
though  there's  not  much  point  in  it  if  you  don't  do  the  reading/ 

The  bell  rang  for  the  hour  and  Howe  got  up. 

'May  I  begin  with  this  class,  sir?'  Blackburn's  smile  was  candid  and 
boyish. 

Howe  nodded  carelessly  and  together,  silently,  they  walked  to  the 
classroom  down  the  hall.  When  they  reached  the  door  Howe  stood  back 
to  let  his  student  enter,  but  Blackburn  moved  adroitly  behind  him  and 
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grasped  him  by  the  arm  to  urge  him  over  the  threshold.  They  entered 
together  with  Blackburn's  hand  firmly  on  Howe's  biceps,  the  student 
inducting  the  teacher  into  his  own  room.  Howe  felt  a  surge  of  temper 
rise  in  him  and  almost  violently  he  disengaged  his  arm  and  walked  to 
the  desk,  while  Blackburn  found  a  seat  in  the  front  row  and  smiled  at  him. 

II 

The  question  was,  At  whose  door  must  the  tragedy  be  laid? 

All  night  the  snow  had  fallen  heavily  and  only  now  was  abating  in 
sparse  little  flurries.  The  windows  were  valanced  high  with  white.  It  was 
very  quiet;  something  of  the  quiet  of  the  world  had  reached  the  class, 
and  Howe  found  that  everyone  was  glad  to  talk  or  listen.  In  the  room 
there  was  a  comfortable  sense  of  pleasure  in  being  human. 

Casebeer  believed  that  the  blame  for  the  tragedy  rested  with  heredity. 
Picking  up  the  book  he  read,  'The  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  on  their 
children.'  This  opinion  was  received  with  general  favor.  Nevertheless, 
Johnson  ventured  to  say  that  the  fault  was  all  Pastor  Manders'  because 
the  Pastor  had  made  Mrs.  Alving  go  back  to  her  husband  and  was  always 
hiding  the  truth.  To  this  Hibbard  objected  with  logic  enough,  Well 
then,  it  was  really  all  her  husband's  fault.  He  did  all  the  bad  things.' 
De  Witt,  his  face  bright  with  an  impatient  idea,  said  that  the  fault  was 
all  society's.  'By  society  I  don't  mean  upper-crust  society,'  he  said.  He 
looked  around  a  little  defiantly,  taking  in  any  members  of  the  class  who 
might  be  members  of  upper-crust  society.  'Not  in  that  sense.  I  mean  the 
social  unit.' 

Howe  nodded  and  said,  'Yes,  of  course.' 

'If  the  society  of  the  time  had  progressed  far  enough  in  science,' 
De  Witt  went  on,  'then  there  would  be  no  problem  for  Mr.  Ibsen  to  write 
about.  Captain  Alving  plays  around  a  little,  gives  way  to  perfectly 
natural  biological  urges,  and  he  gets  a  social  disease,  a  venereal  disease. 
If  the  disease  is  cured,  no  problem.  Invent  salvarsan  and  the  disease  is 
cured.  The  problem  of  heredity  disappears  and  li'l  Oswald  just  doesn't 
get  paresis.  No  paresis,  no  problem— no  problem,  no  play.' 

This  was  carrying  the  ark  into  battle,  and  the  class  looked  at  De  Witt 
with  respectful  curiosity.  It  was  his  usual  way  and  on  the  whole  they 
were  sympathetic  with  his  struggle  to  prove  to  Howe  that  science  was 
better  than  literature.  Still,  there  was  something  in  his  reckless  manner 
that  alienated  them  a  little. 

'Or  take  birth-control,  for  instance,'  De  Witt  went  on.  'If  Mrs.  Alving 
had  some  knowledge  of  contraception,  she  wouldn't  have  had  to  have 
li'l  Oswald  at  all.  No  li'l  Oswald,  no  play.' 

The  class  was  suddenly  quieter.  In  the  back  row  Stettenhover  swung 
his  great  football  shoulders  in  a  righteous  sulking  gesture,  first  to  the 
right,  then  to  the  left.  He  puckered  his  mouth  ostentatiously.  Intellect 
was  always  ending  up  by  talking  dirty. 
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Tertan's  hand  went  up,  and  Howe  said,  'Mr.  Tertan.'  The  boy  shambled 
to  his  feet  and  began  his  long  characteristic  gulp.  Howe  made  a  motion 
with  his  fingers,  as  small  as  possible,  and  Tertan  ducked  his  head  and 
smiled  in  apology.  He  sat  down.  The  class  laughed.  With  more  than  hall 
the  term  gone,  Tertan  had  not  been  able  to  remember  that  one  did  not 
rise  to  speak.  He  seemed  unable  to  carry  on  the  life  of  the  intellect  without 
this  mark  of  respect  for  it.  To  Howe  the  boy's  habit  of  rising  seemed  to 
accord  with  the  formal  shabbiness  of  his  dress.  He  never  wore  the  casual 
sweaters  and  jackets  of  his  classmates.  Into  the  free  and  comfortable  air 
of  the  college  classroom  he  brought  the  stuffy  sordid  strictness  of  some 
crowded,  metropolitan  high  school. 

'Speaking  from  one  sense/  Tertan  began  slowly,  'there  is  no  blame 
ascribable.  From  the  sense  of  determinism,  who  can  say  where  the 
blame  lies?  The  preordained  is  the  preordained  and  it  cannot  be  said 
without  rebellion  against  the  universe,  a  palpable  absurdity/ 

In  the  back  row  Stettenhover  slumped  suddenly  in  his  seat,  his  heels 
held  out  before  him,  making  a  loud,  dry,  disgusted  sound.  His  body  sank 
until  his  neck  rested  on  the  back  of  his  chair.  He  folded  his  hands 
across  his  belly  and  looked  significantly  out  of  the  window,  exasperated 
not  only  with  Tertan,  but  with  Howe,  with  the  class,  with  the  whole 
system  designed  to  encourage  this  kind  of  thing.  There  was  a  certain  in- 
solence in  the  movement  and  Howe  flushed.  As  Tertan  continued  to  speak, 
Howe  stalked  casually  toward  the  window  and  placed  himself  in  the  line 
of  Stettenhover's  vision.  He  stared  at  the  great  fellow,  who  pretended 
not  to  see  him.  There  was  so  much  power  in  the  big  body,  so  much  con- 
tempt in  the  Greek-athlete  face  under  the  crisp  Greek-athlete  curls,  that 
Howe  felt  almost  physical  fear.  But  at  last  Stettenhover  admitted  him 
to  focus  and  under  his  disapproving  gaze  sat  up  with  slow  indifference. 
His  eyebrows  raised  high  in  resignation,  he  began  to  examine  his  hands. 
Howe  relaxed  and  turned  his  attention  back  to  Tertan. 

'Flux  of  existence/  Tertan  was  saying,  'produces  all  things,  so  that 
judgment  wavers.  Beyond  the  phenomena,  what?  But  phenomena  are 
adumbrated  and  to  them  we  are  limited/ 

Howe  saw  it  for  a  moment  as  perhaps  it  existed  in  the  boy's  mind— 
the  world  of  shadows  which  are  cast  by  a  great  light  upon  a  hidden 
reality  as  in  the  old  myth  of  the  Cave.  But  the  little  brush  with  Stetten- 
hover had  tired  him,  and  he  said  irritably,  'But  come  to  the  point,  Mr. 
Tertan/ 

He  said  it  so  sharply  that  some  of  the  class  looked  at  him  curiously. 
For  three  months  he  had  gently  carried  Tertan  through  his  verbosities,  to 
the  vaguely  respectful  surprise  of  the  other  students,  who  seemed  to  con- 
ceive that  there  existed  between  this  strange  classmate  and  their  teacher 
some  special  understanding  from  which  they  were  content  to  be  excluded. 
Tertan  looked  at  him  mildly,  and  at  once  came  brilliantly  to  the  point. 
'This  is  the  summation  of  the  play/  he  said  and  took  up  his  book  and 
read,  '"Your  poor  father  never  found  any  outlet  for  the  overmastering 
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joy  of  life  that  was  in  him.  And  I  brought  no  holiday  into  his  home, 
either.  Everything  seemed  to  turn  upon  duty  and  I  am  afraid  I  made  your 
father's  home  unbearable  to  him,  Oswald."  Spoken  by  Mrs.  Alving.' 

Yes  that  was  surely  the  'summation  of  the  play'  and  Tertan  had  hit  it, 
as  he  hit,  deviously  and  eventually,  the  literary  point  of  almost  every- 
thing. But  now,  as  always,  he  was  wrapping  it  away  from  sight.  'For 
most  mortals/  he  said,  'there  are  only  joys  of  biological  urgings,  gross 
and  crass,  such  as  the  sensuous  Captain  Alving.  For  certain  few  there 
are  the  transmutations  beyond  these  to  a  contemplation  of  the  utter 
whole.' 

Oh,  the  boy  was  mad.  And  suddenly  the  word,  used  in  hyperbole, 
intended  almost  for  the  expression  of  exasperated  admiration,  became 
literal.  Now  that  the  word  was  used,  it  became  simply  apparent  to  Howe 
that  Tertan  was  mad. 

It  was  a  monstrous  word  and  stood  like  a  bestial  thing  in  the  room. 
Yet  it  so  completely  comprehended  everything  that  had  puzzled  Howe,  it 
so  arranged  and  explained  what  for  three  months  had  been  perplexing 
him  that  almost  at  once  its  horror  became  domesticated.  With  this  word 
Howe  was  able  to  communicate  to  Tertan  the  value  of  a  single  criticism 
or  correction  of  his  wild,  verbose  themes.  Their  conferences  had  been 
frequent  and  long  but  had  done  nothing  to  reduce  to  order  the  splendid 
confusion  of  the  boy's  ideas.  Yet,  impossible  though  its  expression  was, 
Tertan's  incandescent  mind  could  always  strike  for  a  moment  into  some 
dark  corner  of  thought. 

And  now  it  was  suddenly  apparent  that  it  was  not  a  faulty  rhetoric 
that  Howe  had  to  contend  with.  With  his  new  knowledge  he  looked  at 
Tertan's  face  and  wondered  how  he  could  have  so  long  deceived  himself. 
Tertan  was  still  talking,  and  the  class  had  lapsed  into  a  kind  of  patient 
unconsciousness,  a  coma  of  respect  for  words  which,  for  all  that  most  of 
them  knew,  might  be  profound.  Almost  with  a  suffusion  of  shame,  Howe 
believed  that  in  some  dim  way  the  class  had  long  ago  had  some  intima- 
tion of  Tertan's  madness.  He  reached  out  as  decisively  as  he  could  to 
seize  the  thread  of  Tertan's  discourse  before  it  should  be  entangled 
further. 

'Mr.  Tertan  says  that  the  blame  must  be  put  upon  whoever  kills  the 
joy  of  living  in  another.  We  have  been  assuming  that  Captain  Alving  was 
a  wholly  bad  man,  but  what  if  we  assume  that  he  became  bad  only  be- 
cause Mrs.  Alving,  when  they  were  first  married,  acted  toward  him  in 
the  prudish  way  she  says  she  did?' 

It  was  a  ticklish  idea  to  advance  to  freshmen  and  perhaps  not  profit- 
able. Not  all  of  them  were  following. 

'That  would  put  the  blame  on  Mrs.  Alving  herself,  whom  most  of  you 
admire.  And  she  herself  seems  to  think  so/  He  glanced  at  his  watch. 
The  hour  was  nearly  over.  'What  do  you  think,  Mr.  De  Witt?' 

De  Witt  rose  to  the  idea;  he  wanted  to  know  if  society  couldn't  be 
blamed  for  educating  Mrs.  Alving's  temperament  in  the  wrong  way. 
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Casebeer  was  puzzled,  Stettenhover  continued  to  look  at  his  hands  until 

the  bell  rang.  , 

Tertan,  his  brows  louring  in  thought,  was  making  as  always  tor  a 
private  word.  Howe  gathered  his  books  and  papers  to  leave  quickly.  At 
this  moment  of  his  discovery  and  with  the  knowledge  still  raw,  he  could 
not  engage  himself  with  Tertan.  Tertan  sucked  in  his  breath  to  prepare 
for  speech  and  Howe  made  ready  for  the  pain  and  confusion.  But  at  that 
moment  Casebeer  detached  himself  from  the  group  with  which  he  had 
been  conferring  and  which  he  seemed  to  represent.  His  constituency 
remained  at  a  tactful  distance.  The  mission  involved  the  time  of  an  as- 
signed essay.  Casebeer's  presentation  of  the  plea-it  was  based  on  the 
freshmen's  heavy  duties  at  the  fraternities  during  Carnival  Week-cut 
across  Tertan's  preparations  for  speech.  'And  so  some  of  us  ^hows 
thought/  Casebeer  concluded  with  heavy  solemnity,  'that  we  could  do 
a  better' job,  give  our  minds  to  it  more,  if  we  had  more  time.' 

Tertan  regarded  Casebeer  with  mingled  curiosity  and  revulsion.  Howe 
not  only  said  that  he  would  postpone  the  assignment  but  went  on  to 
talk  about  the  Carnival,  and  even  drew  the  waiting  constituency  into  the 
conversation.  He  was  conscious  of  Tertan  s  stern  and  astonished  stare, 
then  of  his  sudden  departure.  # 

Now  that  the  fact  was  clear,  Howe  knew  that  he  must  act  on  it.  His 
course  was  simple  enough.  He  must  lay  the  case  before  the  Dean.  Yet  he 
hesitated.  His  feeling  for  Tertan  must  now,  certainly,  be  m  some  way 
invalidated.  Yet  could  he,  because  of  a  word,  hurry  to  assign  to  official 
and  reasonable  solicitude  what  had  been,  until  this  moment,  so  various 
and  warm?  He  could  at  least  delay  and,  by  moving  slowly,  lend  a  poor 
grace  to  the  necessary,  ugly  act  of  making  his  report. 
f  It  was  with  some  notion  of  keeping  the  matter  in  his  own  hands  that 
he  went  to  the  Deans  office  to  look  up  Tertan's  records.  In  the  outer 
office  the  Dean's  secretary  greeted  him  brightly,  and  at  his  request 
brought  him  the  manila  folder  with  the  small  identifying  photograph 
pasted  in  the  corner.  She  laughed.  'He  was  looking  for  the  birdie  in  the 
wrong  place,'  she  said. 

Howe  leaned  over  her  shoulder  to  look  at  the  picture.  It  was  as  bad 
as  all  the  Dean's-office  photographs  were,  but  it  differed  from  all  that 
Howe  had  ever  seen.  Tertan,  instead  of  looking  into  the  camera,  as  no 
doubt  he  had  been  bidden,  had,  at  the  moment  of  exposure,  turned  his 
eyes  upward.  His  mouth,  as  though  conscious  of  the  trick  played  on 
the  photographer,  had  the  sly  superior  look  that  Howe  knew.  ^ 

The  secretary  was  fascinated  by  the  picture.  'What  a  funny  boy,  she 
said.  'He  looks  like  Tartuffe!' 

And  so  he  did,  with  the  absurd  piety  of  the  eyes  and  the  conscious 
slyness  of  the  mouth  and  the  white  face  bloated  by  the  bad  lens. 
Is  he  like  that?'  the  secretary  said. 
'Like  Tartuffe?  No/ 
From  the  photograph  there  was  little  enough  comfort  to  be  had.  lne 
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records  themselves  gave  no  clue  to  madness,  though  they  suggested 
sadness  enough.  Howe  read  of  a  father,  Stanislaus  Tertan,  born  in  Buda- 
pest and  trained  in  engineering  in  Berlin,  once  employed  by  the  Hercules 
Chemical  Corporation— this  was  one  of  the  factories  that  dominated 
the  sound  end  of  the  town— but  now  without  employment.  He  read  of 
a  mother  Erminie  ( Youngf ellow )  Tertan,  born  in  Manchester,  educated 
at  a  Normal  School  at  Leeds,  now  housewife  by  profession.  The  family 
lived  on  Greenbriar  Street  which  Howe  knew  as  a  row  of  once  elegant 
homes  near  what  was  now  the  factory  district.  The  old  mansion  had 
long  ago  been  divided  into  small  and  primitive  apartments.  Of  Fer- 
dinand himself  there  was  little  to  learn.  He  lived  with  his  parents,  had 
attended  a  Detroit  high  school  and  had  transferred  to  the  local  school 
in  his  last  year.  His  rating  for  intelligence,  as  expressed  in  numbers,  was 
high,  his  scholastic  record  was  remarkable,  he  held  a  college  scholarship 
for  his  tuition. 

Howe  laid  the  folder  on  the  secretary's  desk.  'Did  you  find  what  you 
wanted  to  know?'  she  asked. 

The  phrases  from  Tertan's  momentous  first  theme  came  back  to  him. 
'Tertan  I  am,  but  what  is  Tertan?  Of  this  time,  of  that  place,  of  some 
parentage,  what  does  it  matter?' 

'No,  I  didn't  find  it,'  he  said. 

Now  that  he  had  consulted  the  sad,  half-meaningless  record  he  knew 
all  the  more  firmly  that  he  must  not  give  the  matter  out  of  his  own  hands.  ! 
He  must  not  release  Tertan  to  authority.  Not  that  he  anticipated  from 
the  Dean  anything  but  the  greatest  kindness  for  Tertan.  The  Dean  would 
have  the  experience  and  skill  which  he  himself  could  not  have.  One  way 
or  another  the  Dean  could  answer  the  question,  'What  is  Tertan?'  Yet 
this  was  precisely  what  he  feared.  He  alone  could  keep  alive— not  for- 
ever but  for  a  somehow  important  time— the  question,  'What  is  Tertan?' 
He  alone  could  keep  it  still  a  question.  Some  sure  instinct  told  him 
that  he  must  not  surrender  the  question  to  a  clean  official  desk  in  a 
clear  official  light  to  be  dealt  with,  settled  and  closed. 

He  heard  himself  saying,  'Is  the  Dean  busy  at  the  moment?  I'd  like 
to  see  him.' 

His  request  came  thus  unbidden,  even  forbidden,  and  it  was  one  of 
the  surprising  and  startling  incidents  of  his  life.  Later  when  he  re- 
viewed the  events,  so  disconnected  in  themselves,  or  so  merely  odd,  of 
the  story  that  unfolded  for  him  that  year,  it  was  over  this  moment,  on 
its  face  the  least  notable,  that  he  paused  longest.  It  was  frequently 
to  be  with  fear  and  never  without  a  certainty  of  its  meaning  in  his  own 
knowledge  of  himself  that  he  would  recall  this  simple,  routine  request, 
and  the  feeling  of  shame  and  freedom  it  gave  him  as  he  sent  everything 
down  the  official  chute.  In  the  end,  of  course,  no  matter  what  he  did 
to  'protect'  Tertan,  he  would  have  had  to  make  the  same  request  and  lay 
the  matter  on  the  Dean's  clean  desk.  But  it  would  always  be  a  landmark 
of  his  life  that,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  rejecting  the  official 
way,  he  had  been,  without  will  or  intention,  so  gladly  drawn  to  it. 
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After  the  storm's  last  delicate  flurry,  the  sun  had  come  out.  Reflected 
by  the  new  snow,  it  filled  the  office  with  a  golden  light  which  was 
almost  musical  in  the  way  it  made  all  the  commonplace  objects  of 
efficiency  shine  with  a  sudden  sad  and  noble  significance.  And  the  light, 
now  that  he  noticed  it,  made  the  utterance  of  his  perverse  and  unwanted 
request  even  more  momentous. 

The  secretary  consulted  the  engagement  pad.  'He'll  be  free  any  minute. 
Don't  you  want  to  wait  in  the  parlor?' 

She  threw  open  the  door  of  the  large  and  pleasant  room  in  which  the 
Dean  held  his  Committee  meetings,  and  in  which  his  visitors  waited.  It 
was  designed  with  a  homely  elegance  on  the  masculine  side  of  the 
eighteenth-century  manner.  There  was  a  small  coal  fire  in  the  grate  and 
the  handsome  mahogany  table  was  strewn  with  books  and  magazines. 
The  large  windows  gave  on  the  snowy  lawn,  and  there  was  such  a  fine 
width  of  window  that  the  white  casements  and  walls  seemed  at  this 
moment  but  a  continuation  of  the  snow,  the  snow  but  an  extension  of 
casement  and  walls.  The  outdoors  seemed  taken  in  and  made  safe,  the 
indoors  seemed  luxuriously  freshened  and  expanded. 

Howe  sat  down  by  the  fire  and  lighted  a  cigarette.  The  room  had  its 
intended  effect  upon  him.  He  felt  comfortable  and  relaxed,  yet  nicely 
organized,  some  young  diplomatic  agent  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
newly  fledged  Swift  carrying  out  Sir  William  Temple's  business.  The  raw- 
ness of  Tertan's  case  quite  vanished.  He  crossed  his  legs  and  reached 
for  a  magazine. 

It  was  that  famous  issue  of  Life  and  Letters  that  his  idle  hand  had 
found  and  his  blood  raced  as  he  sifted  through  it,  and  the  shape  of  his 
own  name,  Joseph  Howe,  sprang  out  at  him,  still  cabalistic  in  its  power. 
He  tossed  the  magazine  back  on  the  table  as  the  door  of  the  Dean's 
office  opened  and  the  Dean  ushered  out  Theodore  Blackburn. 

"Ah,  Joseph!'  the  Dean  said. 

Blackburn  said,  'Good  morning,  Doctor.'  Howe  winced  at  the  title  and 
caught  the  flicker  of  amusement  over  the  Dean's  face.  The  Dean  stood 
with  his  hand  high  on  the  door-jamb  and  Blackburn,  still  in  the  doorway, 
remained  standing  almost  under  the  long  arm. 

Howe  nodded  briefly  to  Blackburn,  snubbing  his  eager  deference.  'Can 
you  give  me  a  few  minutes?'  he  said  to  the  Dean. 

'All  the  time  you  want.  Come  in.'  Before  the  two  men  could  enter  the 
office,  Blackburn  claimed  their  attention  with  a  long  full  'er.'  As  they 
turned  to  him,  Blackburn  said,  'Can  you  give  me  a  few  minutes,  Doctor 
Howe?'  His  eyes  sparkled  at  the  little  audacity  he  had  committed,  the 
slightly  impudent  play  with  hierarchy.  Of  the  three  of  them  Blackburn 
kept  himself  the  lowest,  but  he  reminded  Howe  of  his  subaltern  relation 
to  the  Dean. 

'I  mean,  of  course,'  Blackburn  went  on  easily,  when  you've  finished 
with  the  Dean.' 

I'll  be  in  my  office  shortly,'  Howe  said,  turned  his  back  on  the  ready 
'Thank  you,  sir,'  and  followed  the  Dean  into  the  inner  room. 
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'Energetic  boy/  said  the  Dean.  'A  bit  beyond  himself  but  very  ener- 
getic. Sit  down/ 

The  Dean  lighted  a  cigarette,  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  sat  easy  and 
silent  for  a  moment,  giving  Howe  no  signal  to  go  ahead  with  business. 
He  was  a  young  Dean,  not  much  beyond  forty,  a  tall  handsome  man 
with  sad,  ambitious  eyes.  He  had  been  a  Rhodes  scholar.  His  friends 
looked  for  great  things  from  him,  and  it  was  generally  said  that  he  had 
notions  of  education  which  he  was  not  yet  ready  to  try  to  put  into 
practice. 

His  relaxed  silence  was  meant  as  a  compliment  to  Howe.  He  smiled 
and  said,  'What's  the  business,  Joseph?' 

'Do  you  know  Tertan— Ferdinand  Tertan,  a  freshman?' 

The  Dean's  cigarette  was  in  his  mouth  and  his  hands  were  clasped 
behind  his  head.  He  did  not  seem  to  search  his  memory  for  the  name. 
He  said,  'What  about  him?' 

Clearly  the  Dean  knew  something,  and  he  was  waiting  for  Howe  to  tell 
him  more.  Howe  moved  only  tentatively.  Now  that  he  was  doing  what  he 
had  resolved  not  to  do,  he  felt  more  guilty  at  having  been  so  long  de- 
ceived by  Tertan  and  more  need  to  be  loyal  to  his  error. 

'He's  a  strange  fellow/  he  ventured.  He  said  stubbornly,  In  a  strange 
way  he's  very  brilliant.'  He  concluded,  'But  very  strange.' 

The  springs  of  the  Dean's  swivel  chair  creaked  as  he  came  out  of 
his  sprawl  and  leaned  forward  to  Howe.  'Do  you  mean  he's  so  strange 
that  it's  something  you  could  give  a  name  to?' 

Howe  looked  at  him  stupidly.  'What  do  you  mean?'  he  said. 

'What's  his  trouble?'  the  Dean  said  more  neutrally. 

'He's  very  brilliant,  in  a  way.  I  looked  him  up  and  he  has  a  top 
intelligence  rating.  But  somehow,  and  it's  hard  to  explain  just  how,  what 
he  says  is  always  on  the  edge  of  sense  and  doesn't  quite  make  it.' 

The  Dean  looked  at  him  and  Howe  flushed  up.  The  Dean  had  surely 
read  Woolley  on  the  subject  of  'the  Howes'  and  the  tour  d'ivresse.  Was 
that  quick  glance  ironical? 

The  Dean  picked  up  some  papers  from  his  desk,  and  Howe  could  see 
that  they  were  in  Tertan's  impatient  scrawl.  Perhaps  the  little  gleam 
in  the  Dean's  glance  had  come  only  from  putting  facts  together. 

'He  sent  me  this  yesterday/  the  Dean  said.  'After  an  interview  I  had 
with  him.  I  haven't  been  able  to  do  more  than  glance  at  it.  When  you 
said  what  you  did,  I  realized  there  was  something  wrong.' 

Twisting  his  mouth,  the  Dean  looked  over  the  letter.  'You  seem  to 
be  involved/  he  said  without  looking  up.  'By  the  way,  what  did  you  give 
him  at  mid-term?' 

Flushing,  setting  his  shoulders,  Howe  said  firmly,  'I  gave  him  A- 
minus.' 

The  Dean  chuckled.  'Might  be  a  good  idea  if  some  of  our  nicer  boys 
went  crazy-just  a  little.'  He  said,  'Well/  to  conclude  the  matter  and 
handed  the  papers  to  Howe.  'See  if  this  is  the  same  thing  you've  been 
finding.  Then  we  can  go  into  the  matter  again.' 
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Before  the  fire  in  the  parlor,  in  the  chair  that  Howe  had  been  occupy- 
ing, sat  Blackburn.  He  sprang  to  his  feet  as  Howe  entered. 

1  said  my  office,  Mr.  Blackburn/  Howe's  voice  was  sharp.  Then  he 
was  almost  sorry  for  the  rebuke,  so  clearly  and  naively  did  Blackburn 
seem  to  relish  his  stay  in  the  parlor,  close  to  authority. 

Tm  in  a  bit  of  a  hurry,  sir,'  he  said,  'and  I  did  want  to  be  sure  to 
speak  to  you,  sir/ 

He  was  really  absurd,  yet  fifteen  years  from  now  he  would  have  grown 
up  to  himself,  to  the  assurance  and  mature  beefiness.  In  banks,  in  con- 
sular offices,  in  brokerage  firms,  on  the  bench,  more  seriously  affable, 
a  little  sterner,  he  would  make  use  of  his  ability  to  be  administered  by 
his  job.  It  was  almost  reassuring.  Now  he  was  exercising  his  too-great 
skill  on  Howe.  1  owe  you  an  apology,  sir/  he  said. 

Howe  knew  that  he  did,  but  he  showed  surprise. 

1  mean,  Doctor,  after  your  having  been  so  kind  about  letting  me 
attend  your  class,  I  stopped  coming/  He  smiled  in  deprecation.  'Extra- 
curricular activities  take  up  so  much  of  my  time.  I'm  afraid  I  undertook 
more  than  I  could  perform/  . 

Howe  had  noticed  the  absence  and  had  been  a  little  irritated  by  it 
after  Blackburn's  elaborate  plea.  It  was  an  absence  that  might  be  inter- 
preted as  a  comment  on  the  teacher.  But  there  was  only  one  way  for  him 
to  answer.  'You've  no  need  to  apologize,'  he  said.  It's  wholly  your 

affair/  ,  T 

Blackburn  beamed.  I'm  so  glad  you  feel  that  way  about  it,  sir.  1 
was  worried  you  might  think  I  had  stayed  away  because  I  was  influenced 
by—'  he  stopped  and  lowered  his  eyes. 

Astonished,  Howe  said,  'Influenced  by  what?' 

'Well,  by-'  Blackburn  hesitated  and  for  answer  pointed  to  the  table 
on  which  lay  the  copy  of  Life  and  Letters.  Without  looking  at  it,  he 
knew  where  to  direct  his  hand.  'By  the  unfavorable  publicity,  sir/  He 
hurried  on.  'And  that  brings  me  to  another  point,  sir.  I  am  secretary 
of  Quill  and  Scroll,  sir,  the  student  literary  society,  and  I  wonder  it 
you  would  address  us.  You  could  read  your  own  poetry,  sir,  and  defend 
your  own  point  of  view.  It  would  be  very  interesting/ 

It  was  truly  amazing.  Howe  looked  long  and  cruelly  into  Blackburn  s 
face,  trying  to  catch  the  secret  of  the  mind  that  could  have  conceived 
this  way  of  manipulating  him,  this  way  so  daring  and  inept-but  not  en- 
tirely inept-with  its  malice  so  without  malignity.  The  face  did  not 
yield  its  secret.  Howe  smiled  broadly  and  said,  'Of  course  I  don't  think 
you  were  influenced  by  the  unfavorable  publicity/ 

'I'm  still  going  to  take-regularly,  for  credit-your  romantic  poets 
course  next  term,'  Blackburn  said. 

'Don't  worry,  my  dear  fellow,  don't  worry  about  it/ 

Howe  started  to  leave  and  Blackburn  stopped  him  with,  'But  about 

Quill,  sir?' 

'Suppose  we  wait  until  next  term?  I'll  be  less  busy  then/ 
And  Blackburn  said,  'Very  good,  sir,  and  thank  you/ 
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In  his  office  the  little  encounter  seemed  less  funny  to  Howe,  was  evei 
in  some  indeterminate  way  disturbing.  He  made  an  effort  to  put  i 
from  his  mind  by  turning  to  what  was  sure  to  disturb  him  more,  the  Ter 
tan  letter  read  in  the  new  interpretation.  He  found  what  he  had  alway 
found,  the  same  florid  leaps  beyond  fact  and  meaning,  the  same  headlonj 
certainty.  But  as  his  eye  passed  over  the  familiar  scrawl  it  caught  hi 
own  name,  and  for  the  second  time  that  hour  he  felt  the  race  of  his  blood 

The  Paraclete/  Tertan  had  written  to  the  Dean,  'from  a  Greek  wore 
meaning  to  stand  in  place  of,  but  going  beyond  the  primitive  idea  t( 
mean  traditionally  the  helper,  the  one  who  comforts  and  assists,  canno 
without  fundamental  loss  be  jettisoned.  Even  if  taken  no  longer  in  the 
supernatural  sense,  the  concept  remains  deeply  in  the  human  conscious 
ness  inevitably.  Humanitarianism  is  no  reply,  for  not  every  man  standi 
in  the  place  of  every  other  man  for  this  other  comrade's  comfort.  Bui 
certain  are  chosen  out  of  the  human  race  to  be  the  consoler  of  some  other 
Of  these,  for  example,  is  Joseph  Barker  Howe,  Ph.D.  Of  intellects  nol 
the  first  yet  of  true  intellect  and  lambent  instructions,  given  to  thai 
which  is  intuitive  and  irrational,  not  to  what  is  logical  in  the  strict  word 
what  is  judged  by  him  is  of  the  heart  and  not  the  head.  Here  is  one 
chosen,  in  that  he  chooses  himself  to  stand  in  the  place  of  another  foi 
comfort  and  consolation.  To  him  more  than  another  I  give  my  gratitude, 
with  all  respect  to  our  Dean  who  reads  this,  a  noble  man,  but  merely 
dedicated,  not  consecrated.  But  not  in  the  aspect  of  the  Paraclete  only 
is  Dr.  Joseph  Barker  Howe  established,  for  he  must  be  the  Paraclete  to 
another  aspect  of  himself,  that  which  is  driven  and  persecuted  by  the 
lack  of  understanding  in  the  world  at  large,  so  that  he  in  himself  em- 
bodies the  full  history  of  man's  tribulations  and,  overflowing  upon 
others,  notably  the  present  writer,  is  the  ultimate  end.' 

This  was  love.  There  was  no  escape  from  it.  Try  as  Howe  might  to 
remember  that  Tertan  was  mad  and  all  his  emotions  invalidated,  he  could 
not  destroy  the  effect  upon  him  of  his  student's  stern,  affectionate  regard. 
He  had  betrayed  not  only  a  power  of  mind  but  a  power  of  love.  And, 
however  firmly  he  held  before  his  attention  the  fact  of  Tertan's  madness, 
he  could  do  nothing  to  banish  the  physical  sensation  of  gratitude  he  felt. 
He  had  never  thought  of  himself  as  'driven  and  persecuted'  and  he  did 
not  now.  But  still  he  could  not  make  meaningless  his  sensation  of  grati- 
tude. The  pitiable  Tertan  sternly  pitied  him,  and  comfort  came  from 
Tertan's  never-to-be-comforted  mind. 

Ill 

In  an  academic  community,  even  an  efficient  one,  official  matters 
move  slowly.  The  term  drew  to  a  close  with  no  action  in  the  case  of  Ter- 
tan, and  Joseph  Howe  had  to  confront  a  curious  problem.  How  should 
he  grade  his  strange  student,  Tertan? 

Tertan's  final  examination  had  been  no  different  from  all  his  other 
writing,  and  what  did  one  'give'  such  a  student?  De  Witt  must  have  his 
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A,  that  was  clear.  Johnson  would  get  a  B.  With  Casebeer  it  was  a  ques- 
tion of  a  B-minus  or  a  C-plus,  and  Stettenhover,  who  had  been  crammed, 
by  the  team  tutor  to  fill  half  a  blue-book  with  his  thin  feminine  scrawl, 
would  have  his  C-minus  which  he  would  accept  with  mingled  indiffer- 
ence and  resentment.  But  with  Tertan  it  was  not  so  easy. 

The  boy  was  still  in  the  college  process  and  his  name  could  not  be 
omitted  from  the  grade  sheet.  Yet  what  should  a  mind  under  suspicion 
of  madness  be  graded?  Until  the  medical  verdict  was  given,  it  was  for 
Howe  to  continue  as  Tertan's  teacher  and  to  keep  his  judgment  peda- 
gogical. Impossible  to  give  him  an  F:  he  had  not  failed.  B  was  for 
Johnsons  stolid  mediocrity.  He  could  not  be  put  on  the  edge  of  passing 
with  Stettenhover,  for  he  exactly  did  not  pass.  In  energy  and  richness  of 
intellect  he  was  perhaps  even  De  Witt's  superior,  and  Howe  toyed 
grimly  with  the  notion  of  giving  him  an  A,  but  that  would  lower  the 
value  of  the  A  De  Witt  had  won  with  his  beautiful  and  clear,  if  still 
arrogant,  mind.  There  was  a  notation  which  the  Registrar  recognized- 
Inc,  for  Incomplete,  and  in  the  horrible  comedy  of  the  situation,  Howe 
considered  that.  But  really  only  a  mark  of  M  for  Mad  would  serve. 

In  his  perplexity,  Howe  sought  the  Dean,  but  the  Dean  was  out  of 
town.  In  the  end,  he  decided  to  maintain  the  A-minus  he  had  given 
Tertan  at  mid-term.  After  all,  there  had  been  no  falling  away  from  that 
quality.  He  entered  it  on  the  grade  sheet  with  something  like  bravado. 

Academic  time  moves  quickly.  A  college  year  is  not  really  a  year, 
lacking  as  it  does  three  months.  And  it  is  endlessly  divided  into  units 
which,  at  their  beginning,  appear  larger  than  they  are-terms,  half-terms, 
months,  weeks.  And  the  ultimate  unit,  the  hour,  is  not  really  an  hour, 
lacking  as  it  does  ten  minutes.  And  so  the  new  term  advanced  rapidly, 
and  one  day  the  fields  about  the  town  were  all  brown,  cleared  of  even 
the  few  thin  patches  of  snow  which  had  lingered  so  long. 

Howe,  as  he  lectured  on  the  romantic  poets,  became  conscious  of 
Blackburn  emanating  wrath.  Blackburn  did  it  well,  did  it  with  enormous 
dignity.  He  did  not  stir  in  his  seat,  he  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  Howe  in 
perfect  attention,  but  he  abstained  from  using  his  notebook,  there  was 
no  mistaking  what  he  proposed  to  himself  as  an  attitude.  His  elbow  on 
the  writing-wing  of  the  chair,  his  chin  on  the  curled  fingers  of  his  hand, 
he  was  the  embodiment  of  intellectual  indignation.  He  was  thinking  his 
own  thoughts,  would  give  no  public  offense,  yet  would  claim  his  due, 
was  not  to  be  intimidated.  Howe  knew  that  he  would  present  himself 
at  the  end  of  the  hour. 

Blackburn  entered  the  office  without  invitation.  He  did  not  smile; 
there  was  no  cajolery  about  him.  Without  invitation  he  sat  down  beside 
Howes  desk.  He  did  not  speak  until  he  had  taken  the  blue-book  from 
his  pocket.  He  said,  'What  does  this  mean,  sir?' 

It  was  a  sound  and  conservative  student  tactic.  Said  in  the  usual  way 
it  meant,  'How  could  you  have  so  misunderstood  me?'  or  'What  does 
this  mean  for  my  future  in  the  course?'  But  there  were  none  of  the 
humbler  tones  in  Blackburn's  way  of  saying  it. 
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Howe  made  the  established  reply,  1  think  that's  for  you  to  tell  me/ 

Blackburn  continued  icy.  I'm  sure  I  can't,  sir.' 

There  was  a  silence  between  them.  Both  dropped  their  eyes  to  the 
blue-book  on  the  desk.  On  its  cover  Howe  had  penciled:  'F.  This  is  very 
poor  work/ 

Howe  picked  up  the  blue-book.  There  was  always  the  possibility  of 
injustice.  The  teacher  may  be  bored  by  the  mass  of  papers  and  not  wholly 
attentive.  A  phrase,  even  the  student's  handwriting,  may  irritate  him 
unreasonably.  'Well,'  said  Howe,  'Let's  go  through  it/ 

He  opened  the  first  page.  'Now  here:  you  write,  "In  The  Ancient 
Mariner,  Coleridge  lives  in  and  transports  us  to  a  honey-sweet  world 
where  all  is  rich  and  strange,  a  world  of  charm  to  which  we  can  escape 
from  the  humdrum  existence  of  our  daily  lives,  the  world  of  romance. 
Here,  in  this  warm  and  honey-sweet  land  of  charming  dreams  we  can 
relax  and  enjoy  ourselves." ' 

Howe  lowered  the  paper  and  waited  with  a  neutral  look  for  Black- 
burn to  speak.  Blackburn  returned  the  look  boldly,  did  not  speak,  sat 
stolid  and  lofty.  At  last  Howe  said,  speaking  gently,  'Did  you  mean 
that,  or  were  you  just  at  a  loss  for  something  to  say?' 

'You  imply  that  I  was  just  "Bluffing"?'  The  quotation  marks  hung 
palpable  in  the  air  about  the  word. 

'I'd  like  to  know.  I'd  prefer  believing  that  you  were  bluffing  to  be- 
lieving that  you  really  thought  this/ 

Blackburn's  eyebrows  went  up.  From  the  height  of  a  great  and  firm- 
based  idea  he  looked  at  his  teacher.  He  clasped  the  crags  for  a  moment 
and  then  pounced,  craftily,  suavely.  'Do  you  mean,  Doctor  Howe,  that 
there  aren't  two  opinions  possible?' 

It  was  superbly  done  in  its  air  of  putting  all  of  Howe's  intellectual 
life  into  the  balance.  Howe  remained  patient  and  simple.  'Yes,  many 
opinions  are  possible,  but  not  this  one.  Whatever  anyone  believes  of 
The  Ancient  Mariner,  no  one  can  in  reason  believe  that  it  represents  a— 
a  honey-sweet  world  in  which  we  can  relax/ 

'But  that  is  what  I  feel,  sir/ 

This  was  well-done,  too.  Howe  said,  'Look,  Mr.  Blackburn.  Do  you 
really  relax  with  hunger  and  thirst,  the  heat  and  the  sea-serpents,  the 
dead  men  with  staring  eyes,  Life  in  Death  and  the  skeletons?  Come  now, 
Mr.  Blackburn/ 

Blackburn  made  no  answer,  and  Howe  pressed  forward.  'Now,  you 
say  of  Wordsworth,  "Of  peasant  stock  himself,  he  turned  from  the  effete 
life  of  the  salons  and  found  in  the  peasant  the  hope  of  a  flaming  revolu- 
tion which  would  sweep  away  all  the  old  ideas.  This  is  the  subject  of 
his  best  poems." ' 

Beaming  at  his  teacher  with  youthful  eagerness,  Blackburn  said,  'Yes, 
sir,  a  rebel,  a  bringer  of  light  to  suffering  mankind.  I  see  him  as  a  kind 
of  Prothemeus/ 

'A  kind  of  what?' 

'Prothemeus,  sir/ 
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'Think,  Mr.  Blackburn.  We  were  talking  about  him  only  today  and  I 
mentioned  his  name  a  dozen  times.  You  don't  mean  Prothemeus.  You 
mean—'  Howe  waited,  but  there  was  no  response. 

'You  mean  Prometheus/ 

Blackburn  gave  no  assent,  and  Howe  took  the  reins.  'You've  done  a 
bad  job  here,  Mr.  Blackburn,  about  as  bad  as  could  be  done/  He  saw 
Blackburn  stiffen  and  his  genial  face  harden  again.  It  shows  either  a 
lack  of  preparation  or  a  complete  lack  of  understanding/  He  saw  Black- 
burn's face  begin  to  go  to  pieces  and  he  stopped. 

'Oh,  sir,'  Blackburn  burst  out,  I've  never  had  a  mark  like  this  before, 
never  anything  below  a  B,  never.  A  thing  like  this  has  never  happened 
to  me  before/ 

It  must  be  true,  it  was  a  statement  too  easily  verified.  Could  it  be 
that  other  instructors  accepted  such  flaunting  nonsense?  Howe  wanted 
to  end  the  interview.  I'll  set  it  down  to  lack  of  preparation,'  he  said. 
'I  know  you're  busy.  That's  not  an  excuse,  but  it's  an  explanation.  Now, 
suppose  you  really  prepare,  and  then  take  another  quiz  in  two  weeks. 
We'll  forget  this  one  and  count  the  other/ 

Blackburn  squirmed  with  pleasure  and  gratitude.  'Thank  you,  sir. 
You're  really  very  kind,  very  kind/ 

Howe  rose  to  conclude  the  visit.  'All  right,  then— in  two  weeks/ 

It  was  that  day  that  the  Dean  imparted  to  Howe  the  conclusion  of 
the  case  of  Tertan.  It  was  simple  and  a  little  anti-climactic.  A  physician 
had  been  called  in,  and  had  said  the  word,  given  the  name. 

'A  classic  case,  he  called  it,'  the  Dean  said.  'Not  a  doubt  in  the  world/ 
he  said.  His  eyes  were  full  of  miserable  pity,  and  he  clutched  at  a  word. 
'A  classic  case,  a  classic  case/  To  his  aid  and  to  Howe's  there  came  the 
Parthenon  and  the  form  of  the  Greek  drama,  the  Aristotelian  logic, 
Racine  and  the  Well-Tempered  Clavichord,  the  blueness  of  the  Aegean 
and  its  clear  sky,  Classic— that  is  to  say,  without  a  doubt,  perfect  in  its 
way,  a  veritable  model,  and,  as  the  Dean  had  been  told,  sure  to  take  a 
perfectly  predictable  and  inevitable  course  to  a  foreknown  conclusion. 

It  was  not  only  pity  that  stood  in  the  Dean's  eyes.  For  a  moment  there 
was  fear  too.  'Terrible,'  he  said,  'it  is  simply  terrible/ 

Then  he  went  on  briskly.  'Naturally,  we've  told  the  boy  nothing.  And, 
naturally,  we  won't.  His  tuition's  paid  by  his  scholarship,  and  we'll  con- 
tinue him  on  the  rolls  until  the  end  of  the  year.  That  will  be  kindest. 
After  that  the  matter  will  be  out  of  our  control.  We'll  see,  of  course,  that 
he  gets  into  the  proper  hands.  I'm  told  there  will  be  no  change,  he'll  go 
on  like  this,  be  as  good  as  this,  for  four  to  six  months.  And  so  we'll  just 
go  along  as  usual/ 

So  Tertan  continued  to  sit  in  Section  5  of  English  1A,  to  his  classmates 
still  a  figure  of  curiously  dignified  fun,  symbol  to  most  of  them  of  the 
respectable  but  absurd  intellectual  life.  But  to  his  teacher  he  was  now 
very  different.  He  had  not  changed— he  was  still  the  greyhound  casting 
for  the  scent  of  ideas,  and  Howe  could  see  that  he  was  still  the  same 
Tertan,  but  he  could  not  feel  it.  What  he  felt  as  he  looked  at  the  boy 
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sitting  in  his  accustomed  place  was  the  hard  blank  of  a  fact.  The  fact 
itself  was  formidable  and  depressing.  But  what  Howe  was  chiefly  aware 
of  was  that  he  had  permitted  the  metamorphosis  of  Tertan  from  person 
to  fact. 

As  much  as  possible  he  avoided  seeing  Tertan's  upraised  hand  and 
eager  eye.  But  the  fact  did  not  know  of  its  mere  factuality,  it  continued 
its  existence  as  if  it  were  Tertan,  hand  up  and  eye  questioning,  and  one 
day  it  appeared  in  Howe's  office  with  a  document. 

'Even  the  spirit  who  lives  egregiously,  above  the  herd,  must  have  its 
relations  with  the  fellowman,'  Tertan  declared.  He  laid  the  document 
on  Howe's  desk.  It  was  headed  'Quill  and  Scroll  Society  of  Dwight  Col- 
lege. Application  for  Membership.' 

In  most  ways  these  are  crass  minds,'  Tertan  said,  touching  the  paper. 
'Yet  as  a  whole,  bound  together  in  their  common  love  of  letters,  they 
transcend  their  intellectual  lacks  since  it  is  not  a  paradox  that  the  whole 
is  greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts/ 

When  are  the  elections?'  Howe  asked. 

'They  take  place  tomorrow.' 

'I  certainly  hope  you  will  be  successful.' 

'Thank  you.  Would  you  wish  to  implement  that  hope?'  A  rather  dirty 
finger  pointed  to  the  bottom  of  the  sheet.  'A  faculty  recommender  is 
necessary,'  Tertan  said  stiffly,  and  waited. 

'And  you  wish  me  to  recommend  you?' 

'It  would  be  an  honor/ 

'You  may  use  my  name/ 

Tertan's  finger  pointed  again.  'It  must  be  a  written  sponsorship,  signed 
by  the  sponsor/  There  was  a  large  blank  space  on  the  form  under  the 
heading,  'Opinion  of  Faculty  Sponsor/ 

This  was  almost  another  thing  and  Howe  hesitated.  Yet  there  was 
nothing  else  to  do  and  he  took  out  his  fountain  pen.  He  wrote,  'Mr. 
Ferdinand  Tertan  is  marked  by  his  intense  devotion  to  letters  and  by 
his  exceptional  love  of  all  things  of  the  mind/  To  this  he  signed  his 
name,  which  looked  bold  and  assertive  on  the  white  page.  It  disturbed 
him,  the  strange  affirming  power  of  a  name.  With  a  businesslike  air, 
Tertan  whipped  up  the  paper,  folding  it  with  decision,  and  put  it  into 
his  pocket.  He  bowed  and  took  his  departure,  leaving  Howe  with  the 
sense  of  having  done  something  oddly  momentous. 

And  so  much  now  seemed  odd  and  momentous  to  Howe  that  should 
not  have  seemed  so.  It  was  odd  and  momentous,  he  felt,  when  he  sat 
with  Blackburn's  second  quiz  before  him,  and  wrote  in  an  excessively 
firm  hand  the  grade  of  C-minus.  The  paper  was  a  clear,  an  indisputable 
failure.  He  was  carefully  and  consciously  committing  a  cowardice. 
Blackburn  had  told  the  truth  when  he  had  pleaded  his  past  record.  Howe 
had  consulted  it  in  the  Dean's  office.  It  showed  no  grade  lower  than  a 
B-minus.  A  canvass  of  some  of  Blackburn's  previous  instructors  had 
brought  vague  attestations  to  the  adequate  powers  of  a  student  imper- 
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fectly  remembered,  and  sometimes  surprise  that  his  abilities  could  be 
questioned  at  all. 

As  he  wrote  the  grade,  Howe  told  himself  that  his  cowardice  sprang 
from  an  unwillingness  to  have  more  dealings  with  a  student  he  disliked. 
He  knew  it  was  simpler  than  that.  He  knew  he  feared  Blackburn:  that 
was  the  absurd  truth.  And  cowardice  did  not  solve  the  matter  after  all. 
Blackburn,  flushed  with  a  first  success,  attacked  at  once.  The  minimal 
passing  grade  had  not  assuaged  his  feelings  and  he  sat  at  Howe's  desk 
and  again  the  blue-book  lay  between  them.  Blackburn  said  nothing. 
With  an  enormous  impudence,  he  was  waiting  for  Howe  to  speak  and 
explain  himself. 

At  last  Howe  said  sharply  and  rudely,  Well?'  His  throat  was  tense 
and  the  blood  was  hammering  in  his  head.  His  mouth  was  tight  with 
anger  at  himself  for  his  disturbance. 

Blackburn's  glance  was  almost  baleful.  'This  is  impossible,  sir.' 

'But  there  it  is,'  Howe  answered. 

'Sir?'  Blackburn  had  not  caught  the  meaning  but  his  tone  was  still 
haughty. 

Impatiently  Howe  said,  'There  it  is,  plain  as  day.  Are  you  here  to 
complain  again?' 

'Indeed  I  am,  sir/  There  was  surprise  in  Blackburn's  voice  that  Howe 
should  ask  the  question. 

'I  shouldn't  complain  if  I  were  you.  You  did  a  thoroughly  bad  job  on 
your  first  quiz.  This  one  is  a  little,  only  a  very  little  better.'  This  was  not 
true.  If  anything,  it  was  worse. 

'That  might  be  a  matter  of  opinion,  sir.' 

'It  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  Of  my  opinion.' 

'Another  opinion  might  be  different,  sir.' 

'You  really  believe  that?'  Howe  said. 

'Yes.'  The  omission  of  the  'sir'  was  monumental. 

'Whose,  for  example?' 

'The  Dean's,  for  example.'  Then  the  fleshy  jaw  came  forward  a  little. 
'Or  a  certain  literary  critic's,  for  example.' 

It  was  colossal  and  almost  too  much  for  Blackburn  himself  to  handle. 
The  solidity  of  his  face  almost  crumpled  under  it.  But  he  withstood  his 
own  audacity  and  went  on.  'And  the  Dean's  opinion  might  be  guided  by 
the  knowledge  that  the  person  who  gave  me  this  mark  is  the  man  whom 
a  famous  critic,  the  most  eminent  judge  of  literature  in  this  country, 
called  a  drunken  man.  The  Dean  might  think  twice  about  whether  such 
a  man  is  fit  to  teach  D wight  students.' 

Howe  said  in  quiet  admonition,  'Blackburn,  you're  mad,'  meaning  no 
more  than  to  check  the  boy's  extravagance. 

But  Blackburn  paid  no  heed.  He  had  another  shot  in  the  locker.  'And 
the  Dean  might  be  guided  by  the  information,  of  which  I  have  evidence, 
documentary  evidence,'— he  slapped  his  breast  pocket  twice— 'that  this 
same  person  personally  recommended  to  the  college  literary  society,  the 
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oldest  in  the  country,  that  he  personally  recommended  a  student  who  is 
crazy,  who  threw  the  meeting  into  an  uproar— a  psychiatric  case.  The 
Dean  might  take  that  into  account/ 

Howe  was  never  to  learn  the  details  of  that  'uproar/  He  had  always 
to  content  himself  with  the  dim  but  passionate  picture  which  at  that 
moment  sprang  into  his  mind,  of  Tertan  standing  on  some  abstract 
height  and  madly  denouncing  the  multitude  of  Quill  and  Scroll  who 
howled  him  down. 

He  sat  quiet  a  moment  and  looked  at  Blackburn.  The  ferocity  had  en- 
tirely gone  from  the  student's  face.  He  sat  regarding  his  teacher  almost 
benevolently.  He  had  played  a  good  card  and  now,  scarcely  at  all  un- 
friendly, he  was  waiting  to  see  the  effect.  Howe  took  up  the  blue-book 
and  negligently  sifted  through  it.  He  read  a  page,  closed  the  book,  struck 
out  the  C-minus  and  wrote  an  F. 

"Now  you  may  take  the  paper  to  the  Dean,'  he  said.  'You  may  tell  him 
that  after  reconsidering  it,  I  lowered  the  grade/ 

The  gasp  was  audible.  'Oh,  sir!'  Blackburn  cried.  'Please!'  His  face 
was  agonized.  'It  means  my  graduation,  my  livelihood,  my  future.  Don't 
do  this  to  me/ 

It's  done  already/ 

Blackburn  stood  up.  'I  spoke  rashly,  sir,  hastily.  I  had  no  intention, 
no  real  intention,  of  seeing  the  Dean.  It  rests  with  you— entirely,  en- 
tirely. I  hope  you  will  restore  the  first  mark/ 

'Take  the  matter  to  the  Dean  or  not,  just  as  you  choose.  The  grade 
is  what  you  deserve  and  it  stands/ 

Blackburn's  head  dropped.  'And  will  I  be  failed  at  mid-term,  sir?' 

'Of  course/ 

From  deep  out  of  Blackburn's  great  chest  rose  a  cry  of  anguish.  'Oh, 
sir,  if  you  want  me  to  go  down  on  my  knees  to  you,  I  will,  I  will/ 

Howe  looked  at  him  in  amazement. 

T  will,  I  will.  On  my  knees,  sir.  This  mustn't,  mustn't  happen/ 

He  spoke  so  literally,  meaning  so  very  truly  that  his  knees  and  ex- 
actly his  knees  were  involved  and  seeming  to  think  that  he  was  offering 
something  of  tangible  value  to  his  teacher,  that  Howe,  whose  head  had 
become  icy  clear  in  the  nonsensical  drama,  thought,  'The  boy  is  mad,' 
and  began  to  speculate  fantastically  whether  something  in  himself  at- 
tracted or  developed  aberration.  He  could  see  himself  standing  absurdly 
before  the  Dean  and  saying,  'I've  found  another.  This  time  it's  the  vice- 
president  of  the  Council,  the  manager  of  the  debating  team  and  secre- 
tary of  Quill  and  Scroll/ 

One  more  such  discovery,  he  thought,  and  he  himself  would  be  dis- 
covered! And  there,  suddenly,  Blackburn  was  on  his  knees  with  a  thump, 
his  huge  thighs  straining  his  trousers,  his  hand  outstretched  in  a  great 
gesture  of  supplication. 

With  a  cry,  Howe  shoved  back  his  swivel  chair  and  it  rolled  away  on 
its  casters  half  across  the  little  room.  Blackburn  knelt  for  a  moment  to 
nothing  at  all,  then  got  to  his  feet. 
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Howe  rose  abruptly.  He  said,  'Blackburn,  you  will  stop  acting  like 
an  idiot.  Dust  your  knees  off,  take  your  paper  and  get  out.  You've  be- 
haved like  a  fool  and  a  malicious  person.  You  have  half  a  term  to  do  a 
decent  job.  Keep  your  silly  mouth  shut  and  try  to  do  it.  Now  get  out/ 

Blackburn's  head  was  low.  He  raised  it  and  there  was  a  pious  light 
in  his  eyes.  Will  you  shake  hands,  sir?'  he  said.  He  thrust  out  his  hand. 

1  will  not,'  Howe  said.  ,111        j 

Head  and  hand  sank  together.  Blackburn  picked  up  his  blue-book  and 
walked  to  the  door.  He  turned  and  said,  'Thank  you,  sir.'  His  back,  as 
he  departed,  was  heavy  with  tragedy  and  stateliness. 

IV 

After  years  of  bad  luck  with  the  weather,  the  College  had  a  perfect 
day  for  Commencement.  It  was  wonderfully  bright,  the  air  so  trans- 
parent, the  wind  so  brisk  that  no  one  could  resist  talking  about  it. 

As  Howe  set  out  for  the  campus  he  heard  Hilda  calling  from  the 
back  yard.  She  called,  'Professor,  professor,'  and  came  running  to  him. 
Howe  said,  'What's  this  "professor"  business?' 

'Mother  told  me,'  Hilda  said.  'You've  been  promoted.  And  I  want  to 
take  your  picture.' 

'Next  year,'  said  Howe.  'I  won't  be  a  professor^  until  next  year.  And 
you  know  better  than  to  call  anybody  "professor." ' 

'It  was  just  in  fun,'  Hilda  said.  She  seemed  disappointed. 
'But  you  can  take  my  picture  if  you  want.  I  won't  look  much  different 
next  year.'  Still,  it  was  frightening.  It  might  mean  that  he  was  to  stay 
in  this  town  all  his  life. 

Hilda  brightened.  'Can  I  take  it  in  this?'  she  said,  and  touched  the 
gown  he  carried  over  his  arm. 

Howe  laughed.  'Yes,  you  can  take  it  in  this.' 

I'll  get  my  things  and  meet  you  in  front  of  Otis,'  Hilda  said.  'I  have 
the  background  all  picked  out.' 

On  the  campus  the  Commencement  crowd  was  already  large.  It  stood 
about  in  eager,  nervous  little  family  groups.  As  he  crossed,  Howe  was 
greeted  by  a  student,  capped  and  gowned,  glad  of  the  chance  to  make  an 
event  for  his  parents  by  introducing  one  of  his  teachers.  It  was  while 
Howe  stood  there  chatting  that  he  saw  Tertan. 

He  had  never  seen  anyone  quite  so  alone,  as  though  a  circle  had  been 
woven  about  him  to  separate  him  from  the  gay  crowd  on  the  campus.  Not 
that  Tertan  was  not  gay,  he  was  the  gayest  of  all.  Three  weeks  had  passed 
since  Howe  had  last  seen  him,  the  weeks  of  examination,  the  lazy  week 
before  Commencement,  and  this  was  now  a  different  Tertan.  On  his  head 
he  wore  a  panama  hat,  broad-brimmed  and  fine,  of  the  shape  associated 
with  South  American  planters.  He  wore  a  suit  of  raw  silk,  luxurious,  but 
yellowed  with  age  and  much  too  tight,  and  he  sported  a  whangee  cane. 
He  walked  sedately,  the  hat  tilted  at  a  devastating  angle,  the  stick 
coming  up  and  down  in  time  to  his  measured  tread.  He  had,  Howe 
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guessed  outfitted  himself  to  greet  the  day  in  the  clothes  of  that  ruined 
father  whose  existence  was  on  record  in  the  Dean's  office.  Gravely  and 
arrogantly  he  surveyed  the  scene-in  it,  his  whole  bearing  seemed  to  sav 
but  not  of  it.  With  his  haughty  step,  with  his  flashing  eye,  Tertan  was 

°i0n^g  ^J*ir-,H<2We,  d!d  n0t  Wish  t0  be  seen-  He  shifted  his  Position 
slightly.  When  he  looked  again,  Tertan  was  not  in  sight. 

The  chapel  clock  struck  the  quarter  hour.  Howe  detached  himself  from 
his  chat  and  hurried  to  Otis  Hall  at  the  far  end  of  the  campus.  Hilda  had 
not  yet  come.  He  went  up  into  the  high  portico  and,  using  the  glass  of  the 
door  tor  a  mirror,  put  on  his  gown,  adjusted  the  hood  on  his  shoulders 
and  set  the  mortar-board  on  his  head.  When  he  came  down  the  steps, 
Hilda  had  arrived.  F 

n,N°!uin§  C°VId  haVe  f,°Id  him  more  forcibIy  that  a  y^r  had  passed 
than  the  development  of  Hilda's  photographic  possessions  from  the  box 
camera  of  the  previous  fall.  By  a  strap  about  her  neck  was  hung  a  leather 
case,  so  thick  and  strong,  so  carefully  stitched  and  so  molded  to  its  contents 
ttat  it  could  only  hold  a  costly  camera.  The  appearance  was  deceptive, 
Howe  knew,  for  he  had  been  present  at  the  Aikens'  pre-Christmas  con- 
ference about  lts  purchase.  It  was  only  a  fairly  good  domestic  camera, 
btill  it  looked  very  impressive.  Hilda  carried  another  leather  case  from 
which  she  drew  a  collapsible  tripod.  Decisively  she  extended  each  of 
its  gleaming  legs  and  set  it  up  on  the  path.  She  removed  the  camera 
from  its  case  and  fixed  it  to  the  tripod.  In  its  compact  efficiency  the 
camera  almost  had  a  life  of  its  own,  but  Hilda  treated  it  with  easy 
familiarity,  looked  into  its  eye,  glanced  casually  at  its  gauges.  Then  from 
a  pocket  she  took  still  another  leather  case  and  drew  from  it  a  smaH 
instrument  through  which  she  looked  first  at  Howe,  who  began  to  feel 
inanimate  and  lost,  and  then  at  the  sky.  She  made  some  adjustment  on 
the  instrument,  then  some  adjustment  on  the  camera.  She  swept  the 
scene  with  her  eye,  found  a  spot  and  pointed  the  camera  in  its  direction. 
She  walked  to  the  spot,  stood  on  it  and  beckoned  to  Howe.  With  each 
new  leather  case,  with  each  new  instrument,  and  with  each  new  adjust- 

OhS?    f  fr0Wn  m  eS,e  3u d  "°W  She  Said>  >e>  wiU  y°u  stand  here?' 

Obediently  Howe  stood  where  he  was  bidden.  She  had  yet  another 

instrument.  She  took  out  a  tape-measure  on  a  mechanical  spool.  Kneeling 

tip  of  his  shoe.  At  her  request,  Howe  pressed  it  with  his  toe.  When  she 
had  measured  her  distance  she  nodded  to  Howe  who  released  the  tape 
At  a  touch,  ,t  sprang  back  into  the  spool.  'You  have  to  be  careful  if 
you  re  going  to  get  what  you  want,'  Hilda  said.  'I  don't  believe  in  all  this 
snap.snap-snapp.ng,  she  remarked  loftily.  Howe  nodded  in  agreement 
although  he  was  beginning  to  think  Hilda's  care  excessive 

Now  at  last  the  moment  had  come.  Hilda  squinted  into  the  camera 
moved  the  tripod  slightly.  She  stood  to  the  side,  holding  the  plunger  of 
Ae  shutter-cable.  Ready,  she  said.  'Will  you  relax,  Joseph,  please?' 
Howe  reahzed  that  he  was  standing  frozen.  Hilda  stood  poised  and  pre- 
cise as  a  setter,  one  hand  holding  the  little  cable,  the  other  extended 
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with  curled  dainty  fingers  like  a  dancer's,  as  if  expressing  to  her  subject 
the  precarious  delicacy  of  the  moment.  She  pressed  the  plunger  and 
there  was  the  click.  At  once  she  stirred  to  action,  got  behind  the  camera, 
turned  a  new  exposure.  'Thank  you/  she  said.  Would  you  stand  under 
that  tree  and  let  me  do  a  character  study  with  light  and  shade?' 

The  childish  absurdity  of  the  remark  restored  Howes  ease.  He  went 
to  the  little  tree.  The  pattern  the  leaves  made  on  his  gown  was  what 
Hilda  was  after.  He  had  just  taken  a  satisfactory  position  when  he  heard 
in  the  unmistakable  voice,  'Ah,  Doctor!  Having  your  picture  taken?' 

Howe  gave  up  the  pose  and  turned  to  Blackburn  who  stood  on  the 
walk,  his  hands  behind  his  back,  a  little  too  large  for  his  bachelor's 
gown.  Annoyed  that  Blackburn  should  see  him  posing  for  a  character 
study  in  light  and  shade,  Howe  said  irritably,  'Yes,  having  my  picture 
taken/ 

Blackburn  beamed  at  Hilda.  'And  the  little  photographer?'  he  said. 
Hilda  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  ground  and  stood  closer  to  her  brilliant  and 
aggressive  camera.  Blackburn,  teetering  on  his  heels,  his  hands  behind 
his  back,  wholly  prelatical  and  benignly  patient,  was  not  abashed  at 
the  silence.  At  last  Howe  said,  'If  you'll  excuse  us,  Mr.  Blackburn,  we'll 
go  on  with  the  picture.' 

'Go  right  ahead,  sir.  I'm  running  along.'  But  he  only  came  closer. 
'Doctor  Howe,'  he  said  fervently,  1  want  to  tell  you  how  glad  I  am  that 
I  was  able  to  satisfy  your  standards  at  last.' 

Howe  was  surprised  at  the  hard,  insulting  brightness  of  his  own  voice, 
and  even  Hilda  looked  up  curiously  as  he  said,  'Nothing  you  have  ever 
done  has  satisfied  me,  and  nothing  you  could  ever  do  would  satisfy  me, 
Blackburn/ 

With  a  glance  at  Hilda,  Blackburn  made  a  gesture  as  if  to  hush  Howe- 
as  though  all  his  former  bold  malice  had  taken  for  granted  a  kind  of 
understanding  between  himself  and  his  teacher,  a  secret  which  must 
not  be  betrayed  to  a  third  person.  1  only  meant,  sir,'  he  said,  'that  I  was 
able  to  pass  your  course  after  all/ 

Howe  said,  'You  didn't  pass  my  course.  I  passed  you  out  of  my  course. 
I  passed  you  without  even  reading  your  paper.  I  wanted  to  be  sure  the 
college  would  be  rid  of  you.  And  when  all  the  grades  werein  and  I  did 
read  your  paper,  I  saw  I  was  right  not  to  have  read  it  first/ 

Blackburn  presented  a  stricken  face.  'It  was  very  bad,  sir?' 

But  Howe  had  turned  away.  The  paper  had  been  fantastic.  The  paper 
had  been,  if  he  wished  to  see  it  so,  mad.  It  was  at  this  moment  the  Dean 
came  up  behind  Howe  and  caught  his  arm.  'Hello,  Joseph,'  he  said. 
'We'd  better  be  getting  along,  it's  almost  late/ 

He  was  not  a  familiar  man,  but  when  he  saw  Blackburn,  who  ap- 
proached to  greet  him,  he  took  Blackburn's  arm,  too.  'Hello,  Theodore,' 
he  said.  Leaning  forward  on  Howe's  arm  and  on  Blackburn's,  he  said, 
'Hello,  Hilda  dear/  Hilda  replied  quietly,  'Hello,  Uncle  George/ 

Still  clinging  to  their  arms,  still  linking  Howe  and  Blackburn,  the 
Dean  said,  'Another  year  gone,  Joe,  and  we've  turned  out  another  crop. 
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After  you've  been  here  a  few  years,  you'll  find  it  reasonably  upsetting— 
you  wonder  how  there  can  be  so  many  graduating  classes  while  you  stay 
the  same.  But  of  course  you  don't  stay  the  same.'  Then  he  said,  Well,' 
sharply,  to  dismiss  the  thought.  He  pulled  Blackburn's  arm  and  swung 
him  around  to  Howe.  'Have  you  heard  about  Teddy  Blackburn?'  he 
asked.  'He  has  a  job  already,  before  graduation— the  first  man  of  his 
class  to  be  placed.'  Expectant  of  congratulations,  Blackburn  beamed  at 
Howe.  Howe  remained  silent. 

'Isn't  that  good?'  the  Dean  said.  Still  Howe  did  not  answer  and  the 
Dean,  puzzled  and  put  out,  turned  to  Hilda.  'That's  a  very  fine-looking 
camera,  Hilda.'  She  touched  it  with  affectionate  pride. 

'Instruments  of  precision,'  said  a  voice.  'Instruments  of  precision/  Of 
the  three  with  joined  arms,  Howe  was  the  nearest  to  Tertan,  whose  gaze 
took  in  all  the  scene  except  the  smile  and  the  nod  which  Howe  gave 
him.  The  boy  leaned  on  his  cane.  The  broad-brimmed  hat,  canting 
jauntily  over  his  eye,  confused  the  image  of  his  face  that  Howe  had 
established,  suppressed  the  rigid  lines  of  the  ascetic  and  brought  out 
the  baroque  curves.  It  made  an  effect  of  perverse  majesty. 

'Instruments  of  precision,'  said  Tertan  for  the  last  time,  addressing 
no  one,  making  a  casual  comment  to  the  universe.  And  it  occurred  to 
Howe  that  Tertan  might  not  be  referring  to  Hilda's  equipment.  The  sense 
of  the  thrice-woven  circle  of  the  boy's  loneliness  smote  him  fiercely. 
Tertan  stood  in  majestic  jauntiness,  superior  to  all  the  scene,  but  his  iso- 
lation made  Howe  ache  with  a  pity  of  which  Tertan  was  more  the  cause 
than  the  object,  so  general  and  indiscriminate  was  it. 

Whether  in  his  sorrow  he  made  some  unintended  movement  toward 
Tertan  which  the  Dean  checked,  or  whether  the  suddenly  tightened  grip 
on  his  arm  was  the  Dean's  own  sorrow  and  fear,  he  did  not  know.  Tertan 
watched  them  in  the  incurious  way  people  watch  a  photograph  being 
taken,  and  suddenly  the  thought  that,  to  the  boy,  it  must  seem  that  the 
three  were  posing  for  a  picture  together  made  Howe  detach  himself 
almost  rudely  from  the  Dean's  grasp. 

'I  promised  Hilda  another  picture,'  he  announced— needlessly,  for 
Tertan  was  no  longer  there,  he  had  vanished  in  the  last  sudden  flux  of 
visitors  who,  now  that  the  band  had  struck  up,  were  rushing  nervously 
to  find  seats. 

'You'd  better  hurry,'  the  Dean  said.  'I'll  go  along,  it's  getting  late 
for  me.'  He  departed  and  Blackburn  walked  stately  by  his  side. 

Howe  again  took  his  position  under  the  little  tree  which  cast  its  shadow 
over  his  face  and  gown.  'Just  hurry,  Hilda,  won't  you?'  he  said.  Hilda 
held  the  cable  at  arm's  length,  her  other  arm  crooked  and  her  fingers 
crisped.  She  rose  on  her  toes  and  said  'Ready,'  and  pressed  the  release. 
'Thank  you,'  she  said  gravely  and  began  to  dismantle  her  camera  as  he 
hurried  off  to  join  the  procession. 


SOLOMON    CARRIED    LIVVIE    TWENTY- 

one  miles  away  from  her  home  when  he 

married  her.  He  carried  her  away  up  on  eudoTd   WeltV 

the  Old  Natchez  Trace  into  the  deep  -' 

country  to  live  in  his  house.  She  was  six- 
teen—an only  girl,  then.  Once  people 
said  he  thought  nobody  would  ever 
come  along  there.  He  told  her  himself 
that  it  had  been  a  long  time,  and  a  day 
she  did  not  know  about,  since  that  road  T  «        ■ 

was  a  traveled  road  with  people  coming  JjlVVlG 

and  going.  He  was  good  to  her,  but  he 
kept  her  in  the  house.  She  had  not 
thought  that  she  could  not  get  back. 
Where  she  came  from,  people  said  an 
old  man  did  not  want  anybody  in  the 

world  to  ever  find  his  wife,  for  fear  they  would  steal  her  back  from  him. 
Solomon  asked  her  before  he  took  her,  "Would  she  be  happy?"— very 
dignified,  for  he  was  a  colored  man  that  owned  his  land  and  had  it 
written  down  in  the  courthouse;  and  she  said,  "Yes,  sir,"  since  he  was  an 
old  man  and  she  was  young  and  just  listened  and  answered.  He  asked 
her,  if  she  was  choosing  winter,  would  she  pine  for  spring,  and  she  said, 
"No  indeed."  Whatever  she  said,  always,  was  because  he  was  an  old 
man  .  .  .  while  nine  years  went  by.  All  the  time,  he  got  old,  and  he  got 
so  old  he  gave  out.  At  last  he  slept  the  whole  day  in  bed,  and  she  was 
young  still. 

It  was  a  nice  house,  inside  and  outside  both.  In  the  first  place,  it  had 
three  rooms.  The  front  room  was  papered  in  holly  paper,  with  green 
palmettos  from  the  swamp  spaced  at  careful  intervals  over  the  walls. 
There  was  fresh  newspaper  cut  with  fancy  borders  on  the  mantelshelf, 
on  which  were  propped  photographs  of  old  or  very  young  men  printed  in 
faint  yellow— Solomon's  people.  Solomon  had  a  houseful  of  furniture. 
There  was  a  double  settee,  a  tall  scrolled  rocker  and  an  organ  in  the 
front  room,  all  around  a  three-legged  table  with  a  pink  marble  top,  on 
which  was  set  a  lamp  with  three  gold  feet,  besides  a  jelly  glass  with 
pretty  hen  feathers  in  it.  Behind  the  front  room,  the  other  room  had  the 
bright  iron  bed  with  the  polished  knobs  like  a  throne,  in  which  Solomon 
slept  all  day.  There  were  snow-white  curtains  of  wiry  lace  at  the  window, 
and  a  lace  bedspread  belonged  on  the  bed.  But  what  old  Solomon  slept 
so  sound  under  was  a  big  feather-stitched  piece-quilt  in  the  pattern 
"Trip  Around  the  World,"  which  had  twenty-one  different  colors,  four 
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hundred  and  forty  pieces,  and  a  thousand  yards  of  thread,  and  that 
was  what  Solomon's  mother  made  in  her  life  and  old  age.  There  was  a 
table  holding  the  Bible,  and  a  trunk  with  a  key.  On  the  wall  were  two 
calendars,  and  a  diploma  from  somewhere  in  Solomon's  family,  and 
under  that  Livvie's  one  possession  was  nailed,  a  picture  of  the  little  white 
baby  of  the  family  she  worked  for,  back  in  Natchez  before  she  was  mar- 
ried. Going  through  that  room  and  on  to  the  kitchen,  there  was  a  big 
wood  stove  and  a  big  round  table  always  with  a  wet  top  and  with  knives 
and  forks  in  one  jelly  glass  and  the  spoons  in  another,  and  a  cut-glass 
vinegar  bottle  between,  and  going  out  from  those,  many  shallow  dishes 
of  pickled  peaches,  fig  preserves,  watermelon  pickles  and  blackberry 
jam  always  sitting  there.  The  churn  sat  in  the  sun,  the  doors  of  the 
safe  were  always  both  shut,  and  there  were  four  baited  mouse- traps  in 
the  kitchen,  one  in  every  corner. 

The  outside  of  Solomon's  house  looked  nice.  It  was  not  painted, 
but  across  the  porch  was  an  even  balance.  On  each  side  there  was  one 
easy  chair  with  high  springs,  looking  out,  and  a  fern  basket  hanging 
over  it  from  the  ceiling,  and  a  dishpan  of  zinnia  seedlings  growing  at 
its  foot  on  the  floor.  By  the  door  was  a  plow-wheel,  just  a  pretty  iron 
circle,  nailed  up  on  one  wall  and  a  square  mirror  on  the  other,  a  tur- 
quoise-blue comb  stuck  up  in  the  frame,  with  the  wash  stand  beneath 
it.  On  the  door  was  a  wooden  knob  with  a  pearl  in  the  end,  and  Solomon's 
black  hat  hung  on  that,  if  he  was  in  the  house. 

Out  front  was  a  clean  dirt  yard  with  every  vestige  of  grass  patiently 
uprooted  and  the  ground  scarred  in  deep  whorls  from  the  strike  of 
Livvie's  broom.  Rose  bushes  with  tiny  blood-red  roses  blooming  every 
month  grew  in  threes  on  either  side  of  the  steps.  On  one  side  was  a 
peach  tree,  on  the  other  a  pomegranate.  Then  coming  around  up  the 
path  from  the  deep  cut  of  the  Natchez  Trace  below  was  a  line  of  bare 
crape-myrtle  trees  with  every  branch  of  them  ending  in  a  colored  bottle, 
green  or  blue.  There  was  no  word  that  fell  from  Solomon's  lips  to  say 
what  they  were  for,  but  Livvie  knew  that  there  could  be  a  spell  put  in 
trees,  and  she  was  familiar  from  the  time  she  was  born  with  the  way 
bottle  trees  kept  evil  spirits  from  coming  into  the  house— but  luring 
them  inside  the  colored  bottles,  where  they  cannot  get  out  again.  Solomon 
had  made  the  bottle  trees  with  his  own  hands  over  the  nine  years,  in 
labor  amounting  to  about  a  tree  a  year,  and  without  a  sign  that  he  had 
any  uneasiness  in  his  heart,  for  he  took  as  much  pride  in  his  precautions 
against  spirits  coming  in  the  house  as  he  took  in  the  house,  and  some- 
times in  the  sun  the  bottle  trees  looked  prettier  than  the  house  did. 

It  was  a  nice  house.  It  was  in  a  place  where  the  days  would  go  by 
and  surprise  anyone  that  they  were  over.  The  lamplight  and  the  fire- 
light would  shine  out  the  door  after  dark,  over  the  still  and  breathing 
country,  lighting  the  roses  and  the  bottle  trees,  and  all  was  quiet  there. 

But  there  was  nobody,  nobody  at  all,  not  even  a  white  person.  And 
if  there  had  been  anybody,  Solomon  would  not  have  let  Livvie  look  at 
them,  just  as  he  would  not  let  her  look  at  a  field  hand,  or  a  field  hand 
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look  at  her.  There  was  no  house  near,  except  for  the  cabins  of  the  tenants 
that  were  forbidden  to  her,  and  there  was  no  house  as  far  as  she  had 
been,  stealing  away  down  the  still,  deep  Trace.  She  felt  as  if  she  waded 
a  river  when  she  went,  for  the  dead  leaves  on  the  ground  reached  as 
high  as  her  knees,  and  when  she  was  all  scratched  and  bleeding  she 
said  it  was  not  like  a  road  that  went  anywhere.  One  day,  climbing  up 
the  high  bank,  she  had  found  a  graveyard  without  a  church,  with  ribbon- 
grass  growing  about  the  foot  of  an  angel  (she  had  climbed  up  because 
she  thought  she  saw  angel  wings),  and  in  the  sun,  trees  shining  like 
burning  flames  through  the  great  caterpillar  nets  which  enclosed  them. 
Scarey  thistles  stood  looking  like  the  prophets  in  the  Bible  in  Solomon's 
house.  Indian  paint  brushes  grew  over  her  head,  and  the  mourning 
dove  made  the  only  sound  in  the  world.  Oh  for  a  stirring  of  the  leaves, 
and  a  breaking  of  the  nets!  But  not  by  a  ghost,  prayed  Livvie,  jumping 
down  the  bank.  After  Solomon  took  to  his  bed,  she  never  went  out, 
except  one  more  time. 

Liwie  knew  she  made  a  nice  girl  to  wait  on  anybody.  She  fixed 
things  to  eat  on  a  tray  like  a  surprise.  She  could  keep  from  singing 
when  she  ironed,  and  to  sit  by  a  bed  and  fan  away  the  flies,  she  could 
be  so  still  she  could  not  hear  herself  breathe.  She  could  clean  up  the 
house  and  never  drop  a  thing,  and  wash  the  dishes  without  a  sound,  and 
she  would  step  outside  to  churn,  for  churning  sounded  too  sad  to  her, 
like  sobbing,  and  if  it  made  her  home-sick  and  not  Solomon,  she  did 
not  think  of  that. 

But  Solomon  scarcely  opened  his  eyes  to  see  her,  and  scarcely  tasted 
his  food.  He  was  not  sick  or  paralyzed  or  in  any  pain  that  he  mentioned, 
but  he  was  surely  wearing  out  in  the  body,  and  no  matter  what  nice  hot 
thing  Liwie  would  bring  him  to  taste,  he  would  only  look  at  it  now,  as 
if  he  were  past  seeing  how  he  could  add  anything  more  to  himself.  Be- 
fore she  could  beg  him,  he  would  go  fast  asleep.  She  could  not  surprise 
him  any  more,  if  he  would  not  taste,  and  she  was  afraid  that  he  was 
never  in  the  world  going  to  taste  another  thing  she  brought  him— and 
so  how  could  he  last? 

But  one  morning  it  was  breakfast  time  and  she  cooked  his  eggs  and 
grits,  carried  them  in  on  a  tray,  and  called  his  name.  He  was  sound 
asleep.  He  lay  in  a  dignified  way  with  his  watch  beside  him,  on  his 
back  in  the  middle  of  the  bed.  One  hand  drew  the  quilt  up  high,  though 
it  was  the  first  day  of  spring.  Through  the  white  lace  curtains  a  little 
puffy  wind  was  blowing  as  if  it  came  from  round  cheeks.  All  night  the 
frogs  had  sung  out  in  the  swamp,  like  a  commotion  in  the  room,  and  he 
had  not  stirred,  though  she  lay  wide  awake  and  saying  "Shh,  frogs!"  for 
fear  he  would  mind  them. 

He  looked  as  if  he  would  like  to  sleep  a  little  longer,  and  so  she 
put  back  the  tray  and  waited  a  little.  When  she  tiptoed  and  stayed  so 
quiet,  she  surrounded  herself  with  a  little  reverie,  and  sometimes  it 
seemed  to  her  when  she  was  so  stealthy  that  the  quiet  she  kept  was  for 
a  sleeping  baby,  and  that  she  had  a  baby  and  was  its  mother.  When  she 
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stood  at  Solomon's  bed  and  looked  down  at  him,  she  would  be  thinking, 
"He  sleeps  so  well,"  and  she  would  hate  to  wake  him  up.  And  in  some 
other  way,  too,  she  was  afraid  to  wake  him  up  because  even  in  his  sleep 
he  seemed  to  be  such  a  strict  man. 

Of  course,  nailed  to  the  wall  over  the  bed-only  she  would  forget 
who  it  was-there  was  a  picture  of  him  when  he  was  young.  Then  he  had 
a  fan  of  hair  over  his  forehead  like  a  king's  crown.  Now  his  hair  lay 
down  on  his  head,  the  spring  had  gone  out  of  it.  Solomon  had  a  lightish 
face,  with  eyebrows  scattered  but  rugged,  the  way  privet  grows,  strong 
eyes,  with  second  sight,  a  strict  mouth,  and  a  little  gold  smile.  This 
was  the  way  he  looked  in  his  clothes,  but  in  bed  in  the  daytime  he  looked 
like  a  different  and  smaller  man,  even  when  he  was  wide  awake  and 
holding  the  Bible.  He  looked  like  somebody  kin  to  himself.  And  then 
sometimes  when  he  lay  in  sleep  and  she  stood  fanning  the  flies  away, 
and  the  light  came  in,  his  face  was  like  new,  so  smooth  and  clear  that 
it  was  like  a  glass  of  jelly  held  to  the  window,  and  she  could  almost 
look  through  his  forehead  and  see  what  he  thought. 

She  fanned  him  and  at  length  he  opened  his  eyes  and  spoke  her  name 
but  he  would  not  taste  the  nice  eggs  she  had  kept  warm  under  a  pan. 

Back  m  the  kitchen  she  ate  heartily,  his  breakfast  and  hers,   and 
looked  out  the  open  door  at  what  went  on.  The  whole  day,  and  the  whole 
night  before,  she  had  felt  the  stir  of  spring  close  to  her.  It  was  as 
present  m  the  house  as  a  young  man  would  be.  The  moon  was  in  the  last 
quarter  and  outside  they  were  turning  the  sod  and  planting  peas  and 
beans.  Up  and  down  the  red  fields,  over  which  smoke  from  the  brush- 
burnmg  hung  showing  like  a  little  skirt  of  sky,  a  white  horse  and  a  white 
mule  pulled  the  plow.  At  intervals  hoarse  shouts  came  through  the  air 
and  roused  her  as  if  she  dozed  neglectfully  in  the  shade,  and  they  were 
telling  her,   Jump  up!    She  could  see  how  over  each  ribbon  of  field  were 
moving  men  and  girls,  on  foot  and  mounted  on  mules,  with  hats  set  on 
their  heads  and  bright  with  tall  hoes  and  forks  as  if  they  carried  streamers 
on  them  and  were  going  to  some  place  on  a  journey-and  how  as  if  at  a 
signal  now  and  then  they  would  all  start  at  once  shouting,  hollering 
cajoling,  calling  and  answering  back,  running,   being  leaped  on   and 
breaking  away,  flinging  to  earth  with  a  shout  and  lying  motionless  in 
the  trance  of  twelve  o'clock.  The  old  women  came  out  of  the  cabins 
and  brought  them  food  they  had  ready  for  them,  and  then  all  worked 
together,  spread  evenly  out.  The  little  children  came  too,  like  a  bouncing 
stream  overflowing  the  fields,  and  set  upon  the  men,  the  women,  the 
dogs,  the  rushing  birds,  and  the  wave-like  rows  of  earth,  their  little 
vo.ces  almost  too  high  to  be  heard.  In  the  middle  distance  like  some  white- 
and-gold  towers  were  the  haystacks,  with  black  cows  coming  around  to 
eat  their  edges.  High  above  everything,  the  wheel  of  fields,  house,  and 
cabins,  and  the  deep  road  surrounding  like  a  moat  to  keep  them  in,  was 
the  turning  sky,  blue  with  long,  far-flung  white  mare's-tail  clouds,  serene 
and  still  as  high  flames.  And  sound  asleep  while  all  this  went  around 
him  that  was  his,  Solomon  was  like  a  little  still  spot  in  the  middle 
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Even  in  the  house  the  earth  was  sweet  to  breathe.  Solomon  had  never 
let  Livvie  go  any  farther  than  the  chicken  house  and  the  well.  But  what 
if  she  would  walk  now  into  the  heart  of  the  fields  and  take  a  hoe  and 
work  until  she  fell  stretched  out  and  drenched  with  her  efforts,  like 
other  girls,  and  laid  her  cheek  against  the  laid-open  earth,  and  shamed 
the  old  man  with  her  humbleness  and  delight?  To  shame  him!  A  cruel 
wish  could  come  in  uninvited  and  so  fast  while  she  looked  out  the 
back  door.  She  could  hear  the  cries  of  the  little  lambs.  Her  mother,  that 
she  had  not  seen  since  her  wedding  day,  had  said  one  time,  "I  rather 
a  man  be  anything,  than  a  woman  be  mean." 

So  all  morning  she  kept  tasting  the  chicken  broth  on  the  stove,  and 
when  it  was  right  she  poured  off  a  nice  cupful.  She  carried  it  in  to 
Solomon,  and  there  he  lay  having  a  dream.  Now  what  did  he  dream 
about?  For  she  saw  him  sigh  gently  as  if  not  to  disturb  some  whole 
thing  he  held  round  in  his  mind,  like  a  fresh  egg.  So  even  an  old  man 
dreamed  about  something  pretty.  Did  he  dream  of  her,  while  his  eyes 
were  shut  and  sunken,  and  his  small  hand  with  the  wedding  ring  curled 
close  in  sleep  around  the  quilt?  He  might  be  dreaming  of  what  time  it 
was,  for  even  through  his  sleep  he  kept  track  of  it  like  a  clock  and  knew 
how  much  of  it  went  by,  and  waked  up  knowing  where  the  hands  were 
even  before  he  consulted  the  silver  watch  that  he  never  let  go.  He  would 
sleep  with  the  watch  in  his  palm,  and  even  holding  it  to  his  cheek  like 
a  child  that  loves  a  plaything.  Or  he  might  dream  of  journeys  and  travels 
on  a  steamboat  to  Natchez.  Yet  she  thought  he  dreamed  of  her;  but  even 
while  she  scrutinized  him,  the  rods  of  the  foot  of  the  bed  seemed  to 
rise  up  like  a  rail  fence  between  them,  and  she  could  see  that  people 
never  could  be  sure  of  anything  as  long  as  one  of  them  was  asleep  and 
the  other  awake.  To  look  at  him  dreaming  of  her  when  he  might  be  go- 
ing to  die  frightened  her  a  little,  as  if  he  might  carry  her  with  him 
that  way,  and  she  wanted  to  run  out  of  the  room.  She  took  hold  of  the 
bed  and  held  on,  and  Solomon  opened  his  eyes  and  called  her  name,  but 
he  did  not  want  anything.  He  would  not  taste  the  good  broth. 

Tust  a  little  after  that,  as  she  was  taking  up  the  ashes  in  the  front 
room  for  the  last  time  in  the  year,  she  heard  a  sound.  It  was  somebody 
coming.  She  pulled  the  curtains  together  and  looked  through  the  slit 

Coming  up  the  path  under  the  bottle  trees  was  a  white  lady.  At  nrst 
she  looked  young,  but  then  she  looked  old.  Marvelous  to  see,  a  little  car 
stood  steaming  like  a  kettle  out  in  the  field-track-it  had  come  without 

Livvie  stood  listening  to  the  long,  repeated  knockings  at  the  door, 
and  after  a  while  she  opened  it  just  a  little.  The  lady  came  in  through 
the  crack,  though  she  was  more  than  middle-sized  and  wore  a  big  hat. 

"My  name  is  Miss  Baby  Marie,"  she  said. 

Liwie  gazed  respectfully  at  the  lady  and  at  the  little  suitcase  she 
was  holding  close  to  her  by  the  handle  until  the  proper  moment.  The 
lady's  eyes  were  running  over  the  room,  from  palmetto  to  palmetto, 
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but  she  was  saying,  "I  live  at  home  .  .  .  out  from  Natchez  .  .  .  and 
get  out  and  show  these  pretty  cosmetic  things  to  the  white  people  and  the 
colored  people  both  ...  all  around  .  .  .  years  and  years.  .  .  .  Both 
shades  of  powder  and  rouge.  .  .  .  It's  the  kind  of  work  a  girl  can  do 
and  not  go  clear  way  from  home  .  .  ."  And  the  harder  she  looked,  the 
more  she  talked.  Suddenly  she  turned  up  her  nose  and  said,  "It  is  not 
Christian  or  sanitary  to  put  feathers  in  a  vase,"  and  then  she  took  a  gold 
key  out  of  the  front  of  her  dress  and  began  unlocking  the  locks  on  her 
suitcase.  Her  face  drew  the  light,  the  way  it  was  covered  with  intense 
white  and  red,  with  a  little  patty-cake  of  white  between  the  wrinkles  by 
her  upper  lip.  Little  red  tassels  of  hair  bobbed  under  the  rusty  wires  of 
her  picture-hat,  as  with  an  air  of  triumph  and  secrecy  she  now  drew 
open  her  little  suitcase  and  brought  out  bottle  after  bottle  and  jar  after 
jar,  which  she  put  down  on  the  table,  the  mantel-piece,  the  settee,  and 
the  organ. 

"Did  you  ever  see  so  many  cosmetics  in  your  life?"  cried  Miss  Baby 
Marie. 

"Norn,"  Liwie  tried  to  say,  but  the  cat  had  her  tongue. 

"Have  you  ever  applied  cosmetics?"  asked  Miss  Baby  Marie  next. 

"No'm,"  Liwie  tried  to  say. 

"Then  look!"  she  said,  and  pulling  out  the  last  thing  of  all,  "Try 
this!"  she  said.  And  in  her  hand  was  unclenched  a  golden  lipstick  which 
popped  open  like  magic.  A  fragrance  came  out  of  it  like  incense,  and 
Liwie  cried  out  suddenly,  "Chinaberry  flowers!" 

Her  hand  took  the  lipstick,  and  in  an  instant  she  was  carried  away 
in  the  air  through  the  spring,  and  looking  down  with  a  half-drowsy  smile 
from  a  purple  cloud  she  saw  from  above  a  chinaberry  tree,  dark  and 
smooth  and  neatly  leaved,  neat  as  a  guinea  hen  in  the  dooryard,  and 
there  was  her  home  that  she  had  left.  On  one  side  of  the  tree  was  her 
mama  holding  up  her  heavy  apron,  and  she  could  see  it  was  loaded  with 
ripe  figs,  and  on  the  other  side  was  her  papa  holding  a  fish-pole  over 
the  pond,  and  she  could  see  it  transparently,  the  little  clear  fishes  swim- 
ming up  to  the  brim. 

"Oh,  no,  not  chinaberry  flowers— secret  ingredients,"  said  Miss  Baby 
Marie.  "My  cosmetics  have  secret  ingredients— not  chinaberry  flowers." 

"It's  purple,"  Liwie  breathed,  and  Miss  Baby  Marie  said,  "Use  it 
freely.  Rub  it  on." 

Liwie  tiptoed  out  to  the  wash  stand  on  the  front  porch  and  before 
the  mirror  put  the  paint  on  her  mouth.  In  the  wavery  surface  her  face 
danced  before  her  like  a  flame.  Miss  Baby  Marie  followed  her  out,  took 
a  look  at  what  she  had  done,  and  said,  "That's  it." 

Liwie  tried  to  say  "Thank  you"  without  moving  her  parted  lips  where 
the  paint  lay  so  new. 

By  now  Miss  Baby  Marie  stood  behind  Liwie  and  looked  in  the 
mirror  over  her  shoulder,  twisting  up  the  tassels  of  her  hair.  "The  lipstick 
I  can  let  you  have  for  only  two  dollars,"  she  said,  close  to  her  neck. 

"Lady,  but  I  don't  have  no  money,  never  did  have,"  said  Liwie. 
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"Oh,  but  you  don't  pay  the  first  time.  I  make  another  trip,  that's  the 
way  I  do.  I  come  back  again— later." 

"Oh,"  said  Liwie,  pretending  she  understood  everything  so  as  to  please 
the  lady. 

"But  if  you  don't  take  it  now,  this  may  be  the  last  time  I'll  call  at 
your  house,"  said  Miss  Baby  Marie  sharply.  "It's  far  away  from  anywhere, 
I'll  tell  you  that.  You  don't  live  close  to  anywhere." 

"Yes'm.  My  husband,  he  keep  the  money"  said  Livvie,  trembling.  "He 
is  strict  as  he  can  be.  He  don't  know  you  walk  in  here— Miss  Baby  Marie!" 

"Where  is  he?" 

"Right  now,  he  in  yonder  sound  asleep,  an  old  man.  I  wouldn't  ever 
ask  him  for  anything." 

Miss  Baby  Marie  took  back  the  lipstick  and  packed  it  up.  She  gathered 
up  the  jars  for  both  black  and  white  and  got  them  all  inside  the  suitcase, 
with  the  same  little  fuss  of  triumph  with  which  she  had  brought  them  out. 
She  started  away. 

"Goodbye,"  she  said,  making  herself  look  grand  from  the  back,  but 
at  the  last  minute  she  turned  around  in  the  door.  Her  old  hat  wobbled 
as  she  whispered,  "Let  me  see  your  husband." 

Liwie  obediently  went  on  tiptoe  and  opened  the  door  to  the  other 
room.  Miss  Baby  Marie  came  behind  her  and  rose  on  her  toes  and 
looked  in. 

"My,  what  a  little  tiny  old,  old  man!"  she  whispered,  clasping  her 
hands  and  shaking  her  head  over  them.  "What  a  beautiful  quilt!  What  a 
tiny  old,  old  man!" 

"He  can  sleep  like  that  all  day,"  whispered  Livvie  proudly. 

They  looked  at  him  awhile  so  fast  asleep,  and  then  all  at  once  they 
looked  at  each  other.  Somehow  that  was  as  if  they  had  a  secret,  for  he 
had  never  stirred.  Liwie  then  politely,  but  all  at  once,  closed  the  door. 

"Well!  I'd  certainly  like  to  leave  you  with  a  lipstick!"  said  Miss  Baby 
Marie  vivaciously.  She  smiled  in  the  door. 

"Lady,  but  I  told  you  I  don't  have  no  money,  and  never  did  have." 

"And  never  will?"  In  the  air  and  all  around,  like  a  bright  halo  around 
the  white  lady's  nodding  head,  it  was  a  true  spring  day. 

"Would  you  take  eggs,  lady?"  asked  Livvie  softly. 

"No,  I  have  plenty  of  eggs-plenty,"  said  Miss  Baby  Marie. 

"I  still  don't  have  no  money,"  said  Liwie,  and  Miss  Baby  Marie  took 
her  suitcase  and  went  on  somewhere  else. 

Livvie  stood  watching  her  go,  and  all  the  time  she  felt  her  heart  beat- 
ing in  her  left  side.  She  touched  the  place  with  her  hand.  It  seemed 
as  if  her  heart  beat  and  her  whole  face  flamed  from  the  pulsing  color  of 
her  lips.  She  went  to  sit  by  Solomon  and  when  he  opened  his  eyes  he 
could  not  see  a  change  in  her.  "He's  fixin'  to  die,"  she  said  inside.  That 
was  the  secret.  That  was  when  she  went  out  of  the  house  for  a  little 
breath  of  air. 

She  went  down  the  path  and  down  the  Natchez  Trace  a  way,  and  she 
did  not  know  how  far  she  had  gone,  but  it  was  not  far,  when  she  saw  a 
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sight.  It  was  a  man,  looking  like  a  vision-she  standing  on  one  side  of 
the  Old  Natchez  Trace  and  he  standing  on  the  other. 

As  soon  as  this  man  caught  sight  of  her,  he  began  to  look  himself  over 
Starting  at  the  bottom  with  his  pointed  shoes,  he  began  to  look  up 
lifting  his  peg-top  pants  the  higher  to  see  fully  his  bright  socks  His 
coat  long  and  wide  and  leaf-green  he  opened  like  doors  to  see  his 
high-up  tawny  pants  and  his  pants  he  smoothed  downward  from  the 
points  of  his  collar,  and  he  wore  a  luminous  baby-pink  satin  shirt  At 
the  end  he  reached  gently  above  his  wide  platter-shaped  round  hat  the 
color  of  a  plum,  and  one  finger  touched  at  the  feather,  emerald  green 
blowing  in  the  spring  winds. 

No  matter  how  she  looked,  she  could  never  look  so  fine  as  he  did 
and  she  was  not  sorry  for  that,  she  was  pleased. 

He  took  three  jumps,  one  down  and  two  up,  and  was  by  her  side 
My  name  is  Cash,"  he  said. 

He  had  a  guinea  pig  in  his  pocket.  They  began  to  walk  along.  She 
stared  on  and  on  at  him,  as  if  he  were  doing  some  daring  spectacular 
thing  instead  of  just  walking  beside  her.  It  was  not  simply  the  city 
way  he  was  dressed  that  made  her  look  at  him  and  see  hope  in  its  in- 
solence looking  back.  It  was  not  only  the  way  he  moved  along  kicking  the 
flowers  as  if  he  could  break  through  everything  in  the  way  and  destroy 
anything  m  the  world,  that  made  her  eyes  grow  bright.  It  might  be  if 
he  had  not  appeared  the  way  he  did  appear  that  day  she  would  never 
have  looked  so  closely  at  him,  but  the  time  people  come  makes  a  differ- 
ence. 

They  walked  through  the  still  leaves  of  the  Natchez  Trace,  the  light 
and  the  shade  falling  through  trees  about  them,  the  white  irises  shining 
hke  candles  on  the  banks  and  the  new  ferns  shining  like  green  stars  up 
in  the  oak  branches.  They  came  out  at  Solomon's  house,  bottle  trees  and 
all.  Liwie  stopped  and  hung  her  head. 

shSfA683".  ttf^  ?  "ttle  tJUne-  She  did  not  kaaw  what  «  was,  but 
she  had  heard  .t  before  from  a  distance,  and  she  had  a  revelation.  Cash 

was  a  field  hand.  He  was  a  transformed  field  hand.  Cash  belonged  to 
Solomon.  But  he  had  stepped  out  of  his  overalls  into  this.  There  in 
front  of  Solomons  house  he  laughed.  He  had  a  round  head,  a  round 
face,  all  of  h.m  was  young,  and  he  flung  his  head  up,  rolled  it  against 
the  mares-tad  sky  in  his  round  hat,  and  he  could  laugh  just  to  see 
Solomons  house  s,ttmg  there  Livvie  looked  at  it,  and  there  was  Solo- 
in  the  world  "g  °n         P6g  °"  *e  fr°nt  d°°r'  *e  blackest  thinS 

"I  been  to  Natchez,"  Cash  said,  wagging  his  head  around  against  the 
sky.    /  taken  a  trip,  /  ready  for  Easter!" 

How  was  it  possible  to  look  so  fine  before  the  harvest?  Cash  must 
have  stolen  the  money  stolen  it  from  Solomon.  He  stood  in  the  path  and 
hfted  his  spread  hand  high  and  brought  it  down  again  and  again  in  his 
laughter.  He  k.cked  up  his  heels.  A  little  ehill  went  through  her.  It  wa 
as  ,f  Cash  was  bringing  that  strong  hand  down  to  beat  a  drum  or  to 
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rain  blows  upon  a  man,  such  an  abandon  and  menace  were  in  his  laugh. 
Frowning,  she  went  closer  to  him  and  his  swinging  arm  drew  her  in  at 
once  and  the  fright  was  crushed  from  her  body,  as  a  little  match-flame 
might  be  smothered  out  by  what  it  lighted.  She  gathered  the  folds  of  his 
coat  behind  him  and  fastened  her  red  lips  to  his  mouth,  and  she  was 
dazzled  by  herself  then,  the  way  he  had  been  dazzled  at  himself  to  begin 
with. 

In  that  instant  she  felt  something  that  could  not  be  told— that  Solomon's 
death  was  at  hand,  that  he  was  the  same  to  her  as  if  he  were  dead  now. 
She  cried  out,  and  uttering  little  cries  turned  and  ran  for  the  house. 

At  once  Cash  was  coming,  following  after,  he  was  running  behind  her. 
He  came  close,  and  half-way  up  the  path  he  laughed  and  passed  her.  He 
even  picked  up  a  stone  and  sailed  it  into  the  bottle  trees.  She  put  her 
hands  over  her  head,  and  sounds  clattered  through  the  bottle  trees  like 
cries  of  outrage.  Cash  stamped  and  plunged  zigzag  up  the  front  steps 
and  in  at  the  door. 

When  she  got  there,  he  had  stuck  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  was 
turning  slowly  about  in  the  front  room.  The  little  guinea  pig  peeped 
out.  Around  Cash,  the  pinned-up  palmettos  looked  as  if  a  lazy  green 
monkey  had  walked  up  and  down  and  around  the  walls  leaving  green 
prints  of  his  hands  and  feet. 

She  got  through  the  room  and  his  hands  were  still  in  his  pockets, 
and  she  fell  upon  the  closed  door  to  the  other  room  and  pushed  it  open. 
She  ran  to  Solomon's  bed,  calling  "Solomon!  Solomon!"  The  little  shape 
of  the  old  man  never  moved  at  all,  wrapped  under  the  quilt  as  if  it  were 
winter  still. 

"Solomon!"  She  pulled  the  quilt  away,  but  there  was  another  one 
under  that,  and  she  fell  on  her  knees  beside  him.  He  made  no  sound  ex- 
cept a  sigh,  and  then  she  could  hear  in  the  silence  the  light  springy 
steps  of  Cash  walking  and  walking  in  the  front  room,  and  the  ticking  of 
Solomon's  silver  watch,  which  came  from  the  bed.  Old  Solomon  was  far 
away  in  his  sleep,  his  face  looked  small,  relentless,  and  devout,  as  if  he 
were  walking  somewhere  where  she  could  imagine  the  snow  falling. 

Then  there  was  a  noise  like  a  hoof  pawing  the  floor,  and  the  door 
gave  a  creak,  and  Cash  appeared  beside  her.  When  she  looked  up,  Cash's 
face  was  so  black  it  was  bright,  and  so  bright  and  bare  of  pity  that  it 
looked  sweet  to  her.  She  stood  up  and  held  up  her  head.  Cash  was  so 
powerful  that  his  presence  gave  her  strength  even  when  she  did  not 
need  any. 

Under  their  eyes  Solomon  slept.  People's  faces  tell  of  things  and  places 
not  known  to  the  one  who  looks  at  them  while  they  sleep,  and  while 
Solomon  slept  under  the  eyes  of  Liwie  and  Cash  his  face  told  them  like 
a  mythical  story  that  all  his  life  he  had  built,  little  scrap  by  little  scrap, 
respect.  A  beetle  could  not  have  been  more  laborious  or  more  ingenious 
in  the  task  of  its  destiny.  When  Solomon  was  young,  as  he  was  in  his 
picture  overhead,  it  was  the  infinite  thing  with  him,  and  he  could  see 
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no  end  to  the  respect  he  would  contrive  and  keep  in  a  house.  He  had 
built  a  lonely  house,  the  way  he  would  make  a  cage,  but  it  grew  to  be 
the  same  with  him  as  a  great  monumental  pyramid  and  sometimes  in 
his  absorption  of  getting  it  erected  he  was  like  the  builder-slaves  of  Egypt 
who  forgot  or  never  knew  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  thing  to  which 
they  gave  all  the  strength  of  their  bodies  and  used  up  all  their  days. 
Livvie  and  Cash  could  see  that  as  a  man  might  rest  from  a  life-labor 
he  lay  in  his  bed,  and  they  could  hear  how,  wrapped  in  his  quilt,  he 
sighed  to  himself  comfortably  in  sleep,  while  in  his  dreams  he  might 
have  been  an  ant,  a  beetle,  a  bird,  an  Egyptian,  assembling  and  carry- 
ing on  his  back  and  building  with  his  hands,  or  he  might  have  been  an 
old  man  of  India  or  a  swaddled  baby,  about  to  smile  and  brush  all  away. 

Then  without  warning  old  Solomon's  eyes  flew  wide  open  under  the 
hedgelike  brows.  He  was  wide  awake. 

And  instantly  Cash  raised  his  quick  arm.  A  radiant  sweat  stood  on 
his  temples.  But  he  did  not  bring  his  arm  down— it  stayed  in  the  air, 
as  if  something  might  have  taken  hold. 

It  was  not  Livvie— she  did  not  move.  As  if  something  said  "Wait," 
she  stood  waiting.  Even  while  her  eyes  burned  under  motionless  lids, 
her  lips  parted  in  a  stiff  grimace,  and  with  her  arms  stiff  at  her  sides 
she  stood  above  the  prone  old  man  and  the  panting  young  one,  erect  and 
apart. 

Movement  when  it  came  came  in  Solomon's  face.  It  was  an  old  and 
strict  face,  a  frail  face,  but  behind  it,  like  a  covered  light,  came  an  anima- 
tion that  could  play  hide  and  seek,  that  would  dart  and  escape,  had 
always  escaped.  The  mystery  flickered  in  him,  and  invited  from  his 
eyes.  It  was  that  very  mystery  that  Cash  with  his  quick  arm  would  have 
to  strike,  and  that  Liwie  could  not  weep  for.  But  Cash  only  stood 
holding  his  arm  in  the  air,  when  the  gentlest  flick  of  his  great  strength, 
almost  a  puff  of  his  breath,  would  have  been  enough,  if  he  had  known 
how  to  give  it,  to  send  the  old  man  over  the  obstruction  that  kept  him 
away  from  death. 

If  it  could  not  be  that  the  tiny  illumination  in  the  fragile  and  ancient 
face  caused  a  crisis,  a  mystery  in  the  room  that  would  not  permit  a  blow 
to  fall,  at  least  it  was  certain  that  Cash,  throbbing  in  his  Easter  clothes, 
felt  a  pang  of  shame  that  the  vigor  of  a  man  would  come  to  such  an 
end  that  he  could  not  be  struck  without  warning.  He  took  down  his 
hand  and  stepped  back  behind  Liwie,  like  a  round-eyed  schoolboy  on 
whose  unsuspecting  head  the  dunce  cap  has  been  set. 

"Young  ones  can't  wait,"  said  Solomon. 

Liwie  shuddered  violently,  and  then  in  a  gush  of  tears  she  stooped 
for  a  glass  of  water  and  handed  it  to  him,  but  he  did  not  see  her. 

"So  here  come  the  young  man  Livvie  wait  for.  Was  no  prevention.  No 
prevention.  Now  I  lay  eyes  on  young  man  and  it  come  to  be  somebody  I 
know  all  the  time,  and  been  knowing  since  he  were  born  in  a  cotton  patch, 
and  watched  grow  up  year  to  year,  Cash  McCord,  growed  to  size,  growed 
up  to  come  in  my  house  in  the  end— ragged  and  barefoot." 
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Solomon  gave  a  cough  of  distaste.  Then  he  shut  his  eyes  vigorously, 
and  his  lips  began  to  move  like  a  chanter's. 

"When  Liwie  married,  her  husband  were  already  somebody.  He  had 
paid  great  cost  for  his  land.  He  spread  sycamore  leaves  over  the  ground 
from  wagon  to  door,  day  he  brought  her  home,  so  her  foot  would  not 
have  to  touch  ground.  He  carried  her  through  his  door.  Then  he  growed 
old  and  could  not  lift  her,  and  she  were  still  young." 

Livvie's  sobs  followed  his  words  like  a  soft  melody  repeating  each 
thing  as  he  stated  it.  His  lips  moved  for  a  little  without  sound,  or  she 
cried  too  fervently,  and  unheard  he  might  have  been  telling  his  whole 
life,  and  then  he  said,  "God  forgive  Solomon  for  sins  great  and  small. 
God  forgive  Solomon  for  carrying  away  too  young  girl  for  wife  and  keep- 
ing her  away  from  her  people  and  from  all  the  young  people  would 
clamor  for  her  back." 

Then  he  lifted  up  his  right  hand  toward  Liwie  where  she  stood  by 
the  bed  and  offered  her  his  silver  watch.  He  dangled  it  before  her  eyes, 
and  she  hushed  crying;  her  tears  stopped.  For  a  moment  the  watch  could 
be  heard  ticking  as  it  always  did,  precisely  in  his  proud  hand.  She  lifted 
it  away.  Then  he  took  hold  of  the  quilt;  then  he  was  dead. 

Liwie  left  Solomon  dead  and  went  out  of  the  room.  Stealthily,  nearly 
without  noise,  Cash  went  beside  her.  He  was  like  a  shadow,  but  his 
shiny  shoes  moved  over  the  floor  in  spangles,  and  the  green  downy 
feather  shone  like  a  light  in  his  hat.  As  they  reached  the  front  room,  he 
seized  her  deftly  as  a  long  black  cat  and  dragged  her  hanging  by  the 
waist  round  and  round  him,  while  he  turned  in  a  circle,  his  face  bent 
down  to  hers.  The  first  moment,  she  kept  one  arm  and  its  hand  stiff  and 
still,  the  one  that  held  Solomon's  watch.  Then  the  fingers  softly  let  go, 
all  of  her  was  limp,  and  the  watch  fell  somewhere  on  the  floor.  It  ticked 
away  in  the  still  room,  and  all  at  once  there  began  outside  the  full  song 
of  a  bird. 

They  moved  around  and  around  the  room  and  into  the  brightness  ot 
the  open  door,  then  he  stopped  and  shook  her  once.  She  rested  in  silence 
in  his  trembling  arms,  unprotesting  as  a  bird  on  a  nest.  Outside  the  red- 
birds  were  flying  and  criss-crossing,  the  sun  was  in  all  the  bottles  on  the 
prisoned  trees,  and  the  young  peach  was  shining  in  the  middle  of  them 
with  the  bursting  light  of  spring. 


THE  NEWS  OF  THE  CAPPERS'  GOOD 

fortune   first   became    generally   known 
angUS  Wilson  at  tne  Master's  garden  party.  It  was  sur- 

prisingly well  received,  in  view  of  the 
number  of  their  enemies  in  the  Uni- 
versity, and  for  this  the  unusually  fine 
weather  was  largely  responsible.  In  their 
subarctic  isolation,  cut  off  from  the  main 
stream  of  Anglo-Saxon  culture  and  its 
Tntantan*  Preferments,     sodden     with     continual 

lULuIllallZ  mists,  pinched  by  perpetual  north-east 

gales,  kept  always  a  little  at  bay  by  the 
natives  with  their  self-satisfied  homeli- 
ness and  their  smugly  traditional  hos- 
pitality, the  dons  and  their  wives  formed 
a  phalanx  against  spontaneous  gaiety 
that  would  have  satisfied  John  Knox  himself.  But  rare  though  days  of 
sunshine  were,  they  transformed  the  town  as  completely  as  if  it  had  been 
one  of  those  scenes  in  a  child's  painting  book  on  which  you  had  only  to 
sprinkle  water  for  the  brighter  colours  to  emerge.  The  Master's  lawns, 
surfeited  with  rain  and  mist,  lay  in  flaunting  spring  green  beneath  the 
even  deep  blue  of  the  July  sky.  The  neat  squares  of  the  eighteenth- 
century  burghers'  houses  and  the  twisted  shapes  of  the  massive  grey 
loch-side  ruins  recovered  their  designs  from  the  blurring  mists.  The 
clumps  of  wallflowers,  gold  and  copper,  filling  the  crevices  of  the  walls, 
seemed  to  mock  the  solemnity  of  the  covenanting  crows  that  croaked 
censoriously  above  them.  The  famous  pale  blue  silk  of  the  scholars'  gowns 
flashed  like  silver  airships  beneath  the  deeper  sky.  On  such  a  day  even 
the  most  mildewed  and  disappointed  of  the  professors,  the  most  blue 
and  deadening  of  their  wives  felt  impulses  of  generosity,  or  at  any  rate 
a  freedom  from  bitterness,  that  allowed  them  to  rejoice  at  a  fellow- 
prisoner's  release.  Only  the  youngest  and  most  naive  research  students 
could  be  deceived  by  the  sun  into  brushing  the  mould  off  their  own 
hopes  and  ideals,  but  if  others  had  found  a  way  back  to  their  aims,  well, 
good  luck  to  them!-in  any  case  the  Cappers,  especially  Mrs.  Capper,  had 
only  disturbed  the  general  morass  with  their  futile  struggles,  most  people 
would  be  glad  to  see  them  go. 

The  Master's  wife,  always  so  eccentric  in  her  large  fringed  cape,  said 

in  her  deep  voice,  "It's  come  just  in  time.  Just  in  time  that  is  for  Isobel." 

"Just  in  time,"  squeaked  little  Miss  Thurkill,  the  assistant  French  lec- 
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turer,  "I  should  have  thought  any  time  was  right  for  a  great  legacy  like 
that,"  and  she  giggled,  really  the  old  woman  said  such  odd,  personal 
things. 

"Yes,  just  in  time,"  repeated  the  Master's  wife,  she  prided  herself  on 
understanding  human  beings  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  expounding 
them.  "A  few  months  more  and  she  would  have  rotted  away." 

In  the  wide  opening  between  the  points  of  his  old-fashioned,  high 
Gladstone  collar,  the  Master's  protrusive  Adam's  apple  wobbled,  gulped. 
In  Oxford  or  Cambridge  his  wife's  eccentricity  would  have  been  an 
assistance,  up  here,  had  he  not  known  exactly  how  to  isolate  her,  it 
might  have  been  an  embarrassment. 

"How  typical  of  women,"  he  said  in  the  unctuous  but  incisive  voice 
that  convinced  so  many  businessmen  and  baillies  that  they  were  dealing 
with  a  scholar  whose  head  was  screwed  on  the  right  way.  "How  typical 
of  women  to  consider  only  the  legacy.  Very  nice  of  course,  a  great  help 
in  their  new  sphere."  There  was  a  trace  of  bitterness,  for  his  own  wife's 
fortune,  so  important  when  they  started,  had  vanished  through  his 
unfortunate  investments.  "But  Capper's  London  Chair  is  the  important 
thing.  A  new  chair,  too,  Professory  of  the  History  of  Technics  and  Art. 
Here,  of  course,  we've  come  to  accept  so  many  of  Capper's  ideas  into 
our  everyday  thoughts,  as  a  result  of  his  immense  powers  of  persuasion 
and  ...  and  his  great  enthusiasm,"  he  paused,  staring  eagle-like^beneath 
his  bushy  white  eyebrows,  the  scholar  who  was  judge  of  men,  "that  we 
forget  how  revolutionary  some  of  them  are,"  he  had  indeed  the  vaguest 
conception  of  anything  that  his  subordinates  thought,  an  administrator 
has  to  keep  above  detail.  "No  doubt  there'll  be  fireworks,  but  I  venture 
to  suggest  that  Capper's  youth  and  energy  will  win  the  day,  don't  you 
agree  with  me,  Todhurst?" 

Mr.  Todhurst's  white  suet  pudding  face  tufted  with  sandy  hair  was 
unimpressed.  He  was  a  great  deal  younger  than  Capper  and  still  deter- 
mined to  remember  what  a  backwater  he  was  stranded  in.  "Capper's 
noot  so  young,"  he  said,  ostentatiously  Yorkshire.  "Maybe  they'll  have 
heard  it  all  before,  and  happen  they'll  tell  him  so  too." 

But  the  Master  was  conveniently  able  to  ignore  Todhurst  for  red- 
faced  Sir  George  was  approaching,  the  wealthiest,  most  influential 
businessman  on  the  University  Board.  A  tough  and  rough  diamond  with 
his  Glaswegian  accent  and  his  powerful  whiskied  breath,  Sir  George  was 
nevertheless  impressed  by  the  size  of  the  legacy.  "Five  hundred  thousand 
pounds,"  He  gave  a  whistle.  "That's  no  so  bad  a  sum.  Though,  mind  you, 
this  Government  of  robbers'll  be  taking  a  tidy  part  of  it  away  in  taxation. 
But  still  I'm  glad  for  the  sake  of  his  missus."  Perhaps,  he  thought,  Mrs. 
Capper  would  help  in  getting  Margaret  presented  at  Court.  How  little 
he  knew  Isobel  Capper;  his  wife  would  not  have  made  the  mistake. 

"And  this  magnificent  appointment  coming  along  at  the  same  time," 
said  the  Master. 

"Aye,"  said  Sir  George,  he  did  not  understand  that  so  well,  "there's 
no  doubt  Capper's  a  smart  young  chap."  Perhaps,  he  thought,  the  Board 
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has  been  a  bit  slow,  the  Master  was  getting  on  and  they  might  need  a 
level-headed  warm  young  fellow. 

"Oh,  there  they  are,"  squeaked  Miss  Thurkill  excitedly,  "I  must  say 
Isobel  certainly  looks  .  .  ."  but  she  could  find  no  words  to  describe 
Isobel's  appearance,  it  was  really  so  very  outree. 

Nothing  could  have  fitted  Isobel  Capper's  combination  of  chic  and 
Liberty  artiness  better  than  the  ultra-smart  dressing-gown  effect  of  her 
New  Look  dress,  the  floating  flimsiness  of  her  little  flowered  hat.  Her 
long  stride  was  increased  with  excitement,  even  her  thin  white  face  had 
relaxed  its  tenseness  and  her  amber  eyes  sparkled  with  triumph.  Against 
the  broad  pink  and  black  stripes  of  her  elaborate,  bustled  dress,  her 
red  hair  clashed  like  fire.  She  was  a  little  impatient  with  the  tail-end 
of  an  episode  that  she  was  glad  to  close,  her  mind  was  crowded  with 
schemes,  but  still  this  victory  parade,  though  petty  and  provincial,  would 
be  a  pleasant  start  to  a  new  life.  Brian,  too,  looked  nearer  twenty  than 
forty,  most  of  his  hard,  boyish  charm,  his  emphasized  friendliness  and 
sincerity  had  returned  with  the  prospect  of  his  new  appointment.  He 
tossed  his  brown  curly  hair  back  from  his  forehead,  as  loose  limbed, 
athletic,  he  leaped  a  deck  chair  to  speak  to  Sir  George.  "Hope  so  very 
much  to  see  something  of  you  and  Lady  Maclean  if  all  those  company 
meetings  permit."  Before  the  Master  he  stood  erect,  serious,  a  little 
abashed.  "So  impossible  to  speak  adequately  of  what  I  shall  carry  away 
from  here.  .  .  ."  There  was  no  doubt  that  Brian  was  quite  himself  again. 
His  even  white  teeth  gleamed  as  he  smiled  at  the  Master's  wife.  To  her 
he  presented  himself  almost  with  a  wink  as  the  professional  charmer, 
because  after  all  she  was  not  a  woman  you  could  fool.  "The  awful  thing 
is  that  my  first  thought  about  it  is  for  all  the  fun  we're  going  to  have." 
With  Todhurst  he  shared  their  contempt  for  the  backwater.  "Not  going 
to  say  I  wish  you'd  got  the  appointment,  because  I  don't.  Besides 
kunstgeschichte,  old  man!  you  and  I  know  what  a  bloody  fraud  the 
whole  thing  is.  Not  that  I  don't  intend  to  make  something  useful  out 
of  it  all,  and  that's  exactly  why  I've  got  to  pick  your  brains  before  I  go 
south."  It  was  really  amazing,  Isobel  thought,  how  the  news  had  revived 
him— alive,  so  terribly  keen  and  yet  modest  withal,  and  behind  every- 
thing steady  as  a  rock,  a  young  chap  of  forty,  in  fact,  who  would  go  far. 

Her  own  method  was  far  more  direct,  she  had  never  shared  her  hus- 
band's spontaneous  sense  of  salesmanship,  at  times  even  found  it  nauseat- 
ing. There  was  no  need  to  bother  about  these  people  any  more  and  she 
did  not  intend  to  do  so.  "Silly  to  say  we  shall  meet  again,  Sir  George," 
she  told  him,  before  he  could  get  round  to  asking.  "It's  only  in  the  bonny 
north  that  the  arts  are  conducted  on  purely  business  lines."  Todhurst, 
like  all  the  other  junior  dons,  she  ignored.  "You  must  be  so  happy,"  said 
Jessie  Colquhoun,  the  poetess  of  the  lochs.  "I  shan't  be  quite  happy," 
Isobel  replied,  "until  we've  crossed  the  Border."  "Of  course  we  shall  lose 
touch,"  she  said  to  the  Master's  wife,  "but  I'm  not  so  pleased  as  you  think 
I  am."  And  really,  she  thought,  if  the  old  woman's  eccentricity  had  not 
been  quite  so  provincial  and  frowsty  it  might  have  been  possible  to 
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invite  her  to  London.  Her  especial  venom  was  reserved  for  the  Master 
himself.  "Dear  Mrs.  Capper,"  he  intoned.  "What  a  tremendous  loss  you 
will  be  to  us,  and  Capper,  too,  the  ablest  man  on  the  Faculty."  "I  wonder 
what  you'll  say  to  the  Board  when  they  wake  up  to  their  loss,  as  I'm  sure 
they  will,"  replied  Isobel.  "It'll  take  a  lot  of  explaining." 

And  yet  the  Master's  wife  was  quite  right,  it  was  only  just  in  time  for 
both  of  them.  Brian  had  begun  to  slip  back  badly  in  the  last  few  years. 
His  smile,  the  very  centre  of  his  charm,  had  grown  too  mechanical, 
gum  recession  was  giving  him  an  equine  look.  His  self-satisfaction  which 
had  once  made  him  so  friendly  to  all— useful  and  useless  alike— had 
begun  to  appear  as  heavy  indifference.  When  he  had  first  come  north  he 
had  danced  like  a  shadow-boxer  from  one  group  to  another,  making  the 
powerful  heady  with  praise,  giving  to  the  embittered  a  cherished  moment 
of  flattery,  yet  never  committing  himself;  engaging  all  hearts  by  his 
youthful  belief  in  Utopia,  so  much  more  acceptable  because  he  was 
obviously  so  fundamentally  sound.  But  with  the  years  his  smiling  sin- 
cerity had  begun  to  change  to  dogmatism;  he  could  afford  his  own  views 
and  often  they  were  not  interesting,  occasionally  very  dull.  Younger  col- 
leagues annoyed  him,  he  knew  that  they  thought  him  out  of  date.  Though 
he  still  wanted  always  to  be  liked,  he  had  remained  "a  young  man"  too 
long  to  have  any  technique  for  charming  the  really  young.  Faced  by  their 
contempt,  he  was  often  rude  and  sulky.  The  long  apprenticeship  in 
pleasing— the  endless  years  of  scholarships  and  examinations,  of  being 
the  outstanding  student  of  the  year— were  now  too  far  behind  to  guard 
him  from  the  warping  atmosphere  of  the  town.  Commonwealths  and 
Harmsworths  were  becoming  remote  memories,  the  Dulwich  trams  of  his 
schooldays,  the  laurel  bushes  of  his  suburban  childhood  were  closer  to 
him  now  than  the  dreams  and  ambitions  of  Harvard,  Oxford  and  McGill. 
Had  the  chair  come  a  year  later  he  would  probably  have  refused  it.  He 
had  been  such  a  success  at  thirty-three,  it  would  have  been  easy  to 
Forget  that  at  forty  he  was  no  longer  an  infant  phenomenon. 

If  Brian  had  been  rescued  from  the  waters  of  Lethe  in  the  nick  of 
time,  Isobel  had  been  torn  from  the  flames  of  hell.  Her  hatred  of  the 
University  and  the  heat  of  her  ambition  had  begun  to  burn  her  from 
within,  until  the  strained,  white  face  with  cheekbones  almost  bursting 
through  the  skin  and  the  over-intense  eyes  recalled  some  witch  in  death 
agonies.  It  did  not  take  long  for  the  superiority  of  her  wit  and  taste 
to  cease  to  bother  a  world  in  which  they  were  unintelligible,  depression 
and  a  lack  of  audience  soon  gave  her  irony  a  "governessy"  flavour,  until 
at  last  the  legend  of  Mrs.  Capper's  sharp  tongue  had  begun  to  bore  her- 
self as  much  as  others.  The  gold  and  white  satin,  the  wooden  negro  page 
of  her  Regency  room  had  begun  to  fret  her  nerves  with  their  shabbiness, 
yet  it  seemed  pointless  to  furnish  anew,  even  if  she  could  have  afforded 
it,  for  a  world  she  so  much  despised.  She  made  less  and  less  pretence 
of  reading  or  listening  to  music,  and  yet  for  months  she  would  hardly 
stir  outside.  Everything  that  might  have  been  successful  in  a  more 
sophisticated  society  was  misunderstood  here:  her  intellectual  Anglican- 
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ism  was  regarded  as  dowdy  churchgoing,  her  beloved  Caravaggio  was 
confused  with  Greuze,  her  Purcell  enthusiasm  thought  to  be  a  hang- 
over from  the  time  when  the  "Beggar's  Opera"  was  all  the  rage;  she 
would  have  done  far  better,  been  thought  more  daring  with  Medici,  van 
Goghs  and  some  records  of  the  Bolero.  She  had  come  to  watch  all  Brian's 
habits  with  horror,  his  little  provincial  don's  sarcasms,  his  tobacco- 
jarred,  golfy  homeliness,  his  habit  of  pointing  with  his  pipe  and  saying: 
"Now  hold  on  a  minute,  I  want  to  examine  this  average  man  or  woman 
of  yours  more  carefully";  or  "Anarchism,  now,  that's  a  very  interesting 
word,  but  are  we  quite  sure  we  know  what  it  means?"  She  became  stead- 
ily more  afraid  of  "going  to  pieces,"  knew  herself  to  be  toppling  on  the 
edge  of  a  neurotic  apathy  from  which  she  would  never  recover. 

It  was  not  surprising  therefore  that  as  she  said  good-bye  for  the 
third  time  to  old  Professor  Green  who  was  so  absent-minded,  she  blessed 
the  waves  that  had  sucked  Aunt  Gladys  down  in  a  confusion  of  flannel 
petticoats  and  straggling  grey  hair,  or  the  realistic  sailor  who  had  cut 
Uncle  Joseph's  bony  fingers  from  the  side  of  an  overloaded  lifeboat. 
She  was  rich,  rich  enough  to  realize  her  wildest  ambitions;  beside  this 
Brian's  professorship  seemed  of  little  importance.  And  yet  in  Isobel's 
growing  schemes  it  had  its  place,  for  she  had  determined  to  storm  London 
and  she  was  quite  shrewd  enough  to  realize  that  she  would  never  take 
that  citadel  by  force  of  cash  alone,  far  better  to  enter  by  the  academic 
gate  she  knew  so  well. 

By  January  six  months  of  thick  white  mists  and  driving  rain  had 
finally  dissipated  the  faint  traces  of  July's  charity,  and  with  them  all 
interest  in  the  Cappers'  fortunes.  The  Master's  wife,  dragged  along  by 
her  two  French  bulldogs,  was  fighting  her  way  through  Aidan's  arch 
against  a  battery  of  hail  when  she  all  but  collided  with  Miss  Thurkill 
returning  from  lunch  at  the  British  Restaurant.  She  would  have  passed 
on  with  a  nod  but  Miss  Thurkill's  red  fox-terrier  nose  was  quivering 
with  news. 

"The  Cappers'  good  fortune  seems  to  have  been  quite  a  sell,"  she 
yelped.  "They've  got  that  great  house  of  her  uncle's  on  their  hands." 

"From  all  I  hear  about  London  conditions  Pentonville  Prison  would 
be  a  prize  these  days,"  boomed  the  Master's  wife. 

"Oh,  but  that  isn't  all.  It's  quite  grisly,"  giggled  Miss  Thurkill.  "They've 
got  to  have  the  bodies  in  the  house  for  ever  and  ever.  It's  part  of  the 
conditions  of  the  will." 

Boredom  had  given  the  Master's  wife  a  conviction  of  psychic  as  well 
as  psychological  powers  and  she  suddenly  "felt  aware  of  evil." 

"I  was  wrong  when  I  said  that  silly  little  woman  was  saved  in  time. 
Pathetic  creature  with  her  cheap  ambitions  and  her  dressing-up  clothes, 
she's  in  for  a  very  bad  time." 

Something  of  the  old  woman's  prophetic  mood  was  communicated  to 
Miss  Thurkill  and  she  found  herself  saying: 

"I  know.  Isn't  it  horrible?" 
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For  a  moment  they  stood  outlined  against  the  grey  stormy  sky,  the 
/[aster's  wife,  her  great  black  mackintosh  cape  billowing  out  behind, 
ike  an  evil  bat,  Miss  Thurkill  sharp  and  thin  like  a  barking  jackal.  Then 
he  younger  woman  laughed  nervously. 
"Well,  I  must  rush  on  or  I'll  be  drenched  to  the  skin." 
She  could  not  hear  the  other's  reply  for  the  howling  of  the  wind,  but 
t  sounded  curiously  like  "Why  not?" 

Miss  Thurkill  was,  of  course,  exaggerating  wildly  when  she  spoke 
)f  "bodies"  in  the  house,  because  the  bones  of  Uncle  Joseph  and  Aunt 
Gladys  were  long  since  irrevocably  Atlantic  coral  or  on  the  way  to  it. 
But  there  was  a  clause  in  the  will  that  was  troublesome  enough  to  give 
sobel  great  cause  for  anxiety  in  the  midst  of  her  triumphant  campaign 
or  power. 

A  very  short  time  had  been  needed  to  prove  that  the  Cappers  were 
veil  on  the  way  to  a  brilliant  success.  Todhurst  had  proved  a  false 
prophet,  Brian  had  been  received  with  acclamations  in  the  London 
icademic  world,  not  only  within  the  University,  but  in  the  smart  society 
)f  the  Museums  and  Art  Galleries,  and  in  the  houses  of  rich  connoisseurs, 
irt  dealers,  smart  sociologists  and  archaeologists  with  chic,  that  lay 
iround  its  periphery.  It  has  to  be  remembered  that  many  of  those  with 
Brian's  peculiar  brand  of  juvenile  careerist  charm  were  now  getting  a 
little  passe  and  tired,  whilst  the  post-war  generation  were  somehow  too 
total  in  outlook,  too  sure  of  their  views  to  achieve  the  necessary  flexi- 
bility, the  required  chameleon  character.  Brian  might  have  passed 
unnoticed  in  1935,  in  1949  he  appeared  as  a  refreshing  draught  from  the 
barbaric  north.  Already  his  name  carried  weight  at  the  high  tables  of 
All  Souls  and  King's-a  man  to  watch.  He  talked  on  the  Third  Programme 
and  on  the  Brains  Trust-Isobel  was  a  bit  doubtful  about  this-he  re- 
viewed for  smart  weeklies  and  monthlies,  he  was  commissioned  to  write 
a  Pelican  book. 

Isobel  was  pleased  with  all  this,  but  she  aimed  at  something  more 
than  an  academical  sphere  however  chic-she  was  incurably  romantic  and 
over  Brian's  shoulder  she  saw  a  long  line  of  soldier-mystics  back  from 
Persia,  introvert  explorers,  able  young  Conservatives,  important  Domini- 
cans, and  Continental  novelists  with  international  reputations  snatched 
from  the  jaws  of  O.G.P.U.-and  at  the  centre,  herself,  the  woman  who 
counted.  Brian's  success  would  be  a  help,  their  money  more  so.  For  the 
moment  her  own  role  was  a  passive  one,  she  was  content  if  she  "went 
down,"  and  for  this  her  chic  Anglo-Catholicism-almost  Dominican  in 
theological  flavour,  almost  Jesuit  Counter  Reformation  in  aesthetic  taste 
-combined  with  her  spiteful  wit,  power  of  mimicry  and  interesting  ap- 
pearance, sufficed.  Meanwhile  she  was  watching  and  learning,  entertain- 
ing lavishly,  being  pleasant  to  everyone  and  selecting  carefully  the 
important  few  who  were  to  carry  them  on  to  the  next  stage-the  most 
influential  people  within  their  present  circle,  but  not,  and  here  she  was 
most  careful,  people  who  were  too  many  jumps  ahead;  they  would  come 
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later.  By  the  time  that  this  ridiculous,  this  insane  clause  in  the  will  had 
been  definitely  proven,  she  had  already  chosen  the  four  people  who 
must  be  cultivated. 

First  and  most  obviously,  Professor  Cadaver,  that  long  gaunt  old 
man  with  his  corseted  figure,  his  military  moustache  and  his  almost  too 
beautiful  clothes;  foremost  of  archaeologists,  author  of  "Digging  up  the 
Dead",  "The  Tomb  my  Treasurehouse"  and  "Where  Grave  thy  Victory?" 
It  was  not  only  the  tombs  of  the  ancient  world  on  which  he  was  a  final 
authority,  for  in  the  intervals  between  his  expeditions  to  the  Near  East 
and  North  Africa,  he  had  familiarized  himself  with  all  the  principal 
cemeteries  of  the  British  Isles  and  had  formed  a  remarkable  collection 
of  photographs  of  unusual  graves.  His  enthusiasm  for  the  ornate  masonry 
of  the  nineteenth  century  had  given  him  reclame  among  the  devotees  of 
Victorian  art.  He  enthusiastically  supported  Brian's  views  on  the  soci- 
ological importance  of  burial  customs,  though  he  often  irritated  his 
younger  colleague  by  the  emphasis  he  seemed  to  lay  upon  the  state  of 
preservation  of  the  bodies  themselves.  Over  embalming  in  particular 
he  would  wax  very  enthusiastic-"Every  feature,  every  limb  preserved 
in  their  lifetime  beauty,"  he  would  say,  "and  yet  over  all  the  odour  of 
decay,  the  sweet  stillness  of  death."  A  strange  old  man!  For  Isobel, 
too,  he  seemed  to  have  a  great  admiration,  he  would  watch  her  with  his 
old  reptilian  eyes  for  hours  on  end-"What  wonderful  bone-structure," 
he  would  say;  "One  can  almost  see  the  cheek  bones."  "How  few  people 
one  sees  to-day,  Mrs.  Capper,  with  your  perfect  pallor,  at  times  it  seems 
almost  livid." 

Over  Lady  Maude  she  hesitated  longer,  there  were  so  many  old  women 
—well-connected  and  rich— who  were  interested  in  art  history  and  of 
these  Lady  Maude  was  physically  the  least  prepossessing.  With  her  lit- 
tle myopic  pig's  eyes,  her  wide-brimmed  hats  insecurely  pinned  to  falling 
coils  of  hennaed  hair  and  her  enormous  body  encased  in  musquash  she 
might  have  been  passed  over  by  any  eye  less  sharp  than  Isobel's.  But 
Lady  Maude  had  been  everywhere  and  seen  everything.  Treasures  locked 
from  all  other  Western  gaze  by  Soviet  secrecy  or  Muslim  piety  had  been 
revealed  to  her.  American  millionaires  had  shown  her  masterpieces  of 
provenance  so  dubious  that  they  could  not  be  publicly  announced  with- 
out international  complications.  She  had  spent  many  hours  watching  the 
best  modern  fakers  at  work.  Her  memory  was  detailed  and  exact,  and 
although  her  eyesight  was  failing,  her  strong  glasses  still  registered 
what  she  saw  as  though  it  had  been  photographed  by  the  camera.  Out- 
side her  knowledge  of  the  arts  she  was  intensely  stupid  and  thought  only 
of  her  food.  This  passionate  greed  she  tried  to  conceal,  but  Isobel  soon 
discovered  it,  and  set  out  to  win  her  with  every  delicacy  that  the  Black 
Market  could  provide. 

With  Taste  and  Scholarship  thus  secured,  Isobel  began  to  cast  about 
for  a  prop  outside  the  smart  academic  world,  a  stake  embedded  deep  in 
cafe  society.  The  thorns  that  surrounded  the  legacy  were  beginning  to 
prick.    She    still    refused    to    believe    that    the    fantastic,    the    wicked 
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clause,  could  really  be  valid  and  had  set  all  London's  lawyers  to  refute 
it.  But  even  so  there  were  snags.  It  was  necessary,  for  example,  that  they 
should  leave  the  large  furnished  flat  which  they  had  taken  in  Cadogan 
Street  and  occupy  Uncle  Joseph's  rambling  mansion  in  Portman  Square, 
with  its  mass  of  miscellaneous  middle-class  junk  assembled  since  1890; 
so  much  the  will  made  perfectly  clear.  The  district,  she  felt,  might  do. 
But  before  the  prospect  of  filling  the  house,  and  filling  it  correctly, 
with  furniture,  servants,  and  above  all,  guests,  she  faltered.  It  was  at 
this  moment  that  she  met  Guy  Rice.  Since  coming  to  London  she  had 
seen  so  many  beautiful  pansy  young  men,  all  with  the  same  standard 
voices,  jargon,  bow-ties  and  complicated  hair-do's,  that  she  tended  now 
to  ignore  them.  That  some  of  them  were  important,  she  felt  no  doubt, 
but  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  amid  such  uniformity  and  she  did 
not  wish  to  make  a  mistake.  Guy  Rice,  however,  decided  to  know  her. 
He  sensed  at  once  her  insecurity,  her  hardness  and  her  determination. 
She  was  just  the  wealthy  peg  he  needed  on  which  to  hang  his  great  flair 
for  pastiche,  which  he  saw  with  alarm  was  in  danger  of  becoming  a  drug 
on  the  market.  Mutual  robbery,  after  all,  was  fair  exchange,  he  thought, 
as  he  watched  her  talking  to  a  little  group  before  the  fire. 

"I  can  never  understand,"  she  was  saying,  "why  people  who've  made 
a  mess  of  things  should  excuse  themselves  by  saying  that  they  can't 
accept  authority.  But  then  I  don't  think  insanity's  a  very  good  plea." 
It  was  one  of  her  favourite  themes.  Guy  patted  the  couch  beside  him. 

"Come  and  sit  here,  dearie,"  he  said  in  the  flat  cockney  whine  he 
had  always  refused  to  lose— it  was,  after  all,  a  distinction. 

"You  do  try  hard,  dear,  don't  you?  But  you  know  it  won't  do."  And 
then  proceeded  to  lecture  and  advise  her  on  how  to  behave.  Amazingly, 
Isobel  did  not  find  herself  at  all  annoyed.  As  he  said,  "You  could  be  so 
cosy,  dear,  if  you  tried,  and  that  would  be  nice,  wouldn't  it?  All  this 
clever  talk's  very  well,  but  what  people  want  is  a  good  old-fashioned 
bit  of  fun.  What  they  want  is  parties,  great  big  slap-up  do's  like  we  had 
in  the  old  days,"  for  Guy  was  a  rather  old  young  man.  "Lots  of  fun, 
childish,  you  know,  elaborate  and  a  wee  bit  nasty;  and  you're  just  the 
girl  to  give  it  to  them."  He  looked  closely  at  her  emaciated,  white  face. 
"The  skeleton  at  the  feast,  dear,  that's  you." 

Their  rather  surprising  friendship  grew  daily— shopping,  lunching, 
but  mostly  just  sitting  together  over  a  cup  of  tea,  for  they  both  dearly 
loved  a  good  gossip.  He  put  her  wise  about  everyone,  hard-boiled  esti- 
mates with  a  dash  of  good  scout  sentimentality— it  was  "I  shouldn't  see 
too  much  of  them,  dear,  they're  on  the  out.  Poor  old  dears!  They  say 
they  were  ever  such  naughties  once,"  or,  "Cling  on  for  dear  life.  She's 
useful.  Let  her  talk,  duckie,  that's  the  thing.  She  likes  it.  Gets  a  bit 
lonely  sometimes,  I  expect,  like  we  all  do."  He  reassured  her,  too,  about 
her  husband. 

"What  do  you  think  of  Brian?"  she  had  asked. 

"Same  as  you  do,  dear.  He  bores  me  dizzy:  But  don't  you  worry,  there's 
thousands  love  that  sort  of  thing.  Takes  >11  sorts to  make  a  world." 
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He  put  her  clothes  right  for  her,  saying  with  a  sigh,  "Oh,  Isobel, 
dear,  you  do  look  tatty,"  until  she  left  behind  that  touch  of  outre  artiness 
that  the  Master's  wife  had  been  so  quick  to  see.  With  his  help  she  made 
a  magnificent  if  somewhat  over-perfect,  spectacle  of  the  Portman  Square 
Mansion.  His  knowledge  of  interior  decoration  was  very  professional 
and  with  enough  money  and  rooms  he  let  his  love  of  pastiche  run  wild. 
He  was  wise  enough  to  leave  the  show  pieces-the  Zurbaran,  the 
Fragonard,  the  Samuel  Palmers  and  the  Bracques  to  the  Professor  and 
Lady  Maude-but  for  the  rest  he  just  let  rip.  There  were  Regency  bed- 
rooms, a  Spanish  Baroque  dining  room,  a  Second  Empire  room,  a  Vic- 
torian study,  something  amusing  in  Art  Nouveau;  but  his  greatest  triumph 
of  all  was  a  large  lavatory  with  tubular  furniture,  American  cloth  and 
cacti  in  pots.  "Let's  have  a  dear  old  pre-war  lav.  in  the  nice  old-fashioned 
Munich  style,"  he  had  said  and  the  Cappers,  wondering,  agreed. 

On  one  point  only  did  they  differ,  Isobel  was  adamant  in  favour  of 
doing  things  as  economically  as  possible,  both  she  and  Brian  had  an 
innate  taste  for  saving.  With  this  aspect  of  her  life  Guy  refused  to  be 
concerned,  but  he  introduced  her  to  her  fourth  great  prop-Tanya  Mule. 

"She's  the  biggest  bitch  unhung,  duckie,"  he  said,  "but  she'll  touch 
propositions  no  one  else  will.  She's  had  it  all  her  own  way  ever  since 
the  war,  when  'fiddling'  began  in  a  big  way." 

Mrs.  Mule  had  been  very  beautiful  in  the  style  of  Gladys  Cooper, 
but  now  her  face  was  ravaged  into  a  million  lines  and  wrinkles  from 
which  two  large  and  deep  blue  eyes  stared  in  dead  appeal;  she  wore  her 
hair  piled  up  very  high  and  coloured  very  purple;  she  always  dressed 
in  the  smartest  black  of  Knightsbridge  with  a  collar  of  pearls.  She  was 
of  the  greatest  help  to  Isobel,  for  although  she  charged  a  high  commis- 
sion, she  knew  every  illegal  avenue  for  getting  servants  and  furniture 
and  decorator's  men  and  unrationed  food;  she  could  smell  out  bankruptcy 
over  miles  of  territory  and  was  always  first  at  the  sale;  she  knew  every 
owner  of  objets  d'art  who  was  in  distress  and  exactly  how  little  they 
could  be  made  to  take.  No  wonder,  then,  that  with  four  such  allies 
Isobel  felt  sure  of  her  campaign. 

Suddenly,  however,  in  the  flush  of  victory  the  great  blow  struck  her- 
the  lawyers  decided  that  the  wicked,  criminal  lunatic  clause  in  Uncle 
Joseph's  will  must  stand.  Even  Brian  was  forced  up  from  beneath  his 
life  of  lectures,  and  talks,  and  dinners  to  admit  that  the  crisis  was 
serious.  Isobel  was  in  despair.  She  looked  at  the  still  unfurnished  drawing 
room-they  had  decided  on  Louis  Treize-and  thought  of  the  horrors 
that  must  be  perpetrated  there.  Certainly  the  issue  was  too  big  to  be 
decided  alone,  they  must  call  a  council  of  their  allies. 

Isobel  paced  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  great  open  fire  as  she 
talked,  pulling  her  cigarette  out  of  her  tautened  mouth  and  blowing 
quick  angry  puffs  of  smoke.  She  looked  now  at  the  Zurbaran  friar  with 
his  ape  and  his  owl,  now  at  the  blue  and  buff  tapestried  huntsmen  who 
rode  among  the  fleshy  nymphs  and  satyrs,  occasionally  she  glanced  at 
Guy  as  he  lay  sprawled  on  the  floor,  twirling  a  Christmas  rose,  but  never 
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at  Brian,  or  Lady  Maude,  Mrs.  Mule  or  the  Professor  as  they  sat  upright 
on  their  high-backed  tapestried  chairs.  "I  had  hoped  never  to  have  to 
tell  you,"  she  said.  "Of  course,  it's  absolutely  clear  that  Uncle  Joseph 
and  Aunt  Gladys  were  completely  insane  at  the  time  when  the  will  was 
made,  but  apparently  the  law  doesn't  care  about  that.  Oh!  it's  so  typical 
of  a  country  where  sentimentalism  reigns  supreme  without  regard 
for  God's  authority  or  even  for  the  Natural  law  for  that  matter.  A  crazy, 
useless  old  couple,  steeped  in  some  nonconformist  nonsense,  decide  on 
an  act  of  tyrannous  interference  with  the  future  and  all  the  lawyers  can 
talk  about  is  the  liberty  of  an  Englishman  to  dispose  of  his  money  as 
he  wishes.  Just  because  of  that,  the  whole  of  our  lives— Brian's  and  mine- 
are  to  be  ruined,  we're  to  be  made  a  laughing  stock.  Just  listen  to  this: 
If  the  Great  Harvester  should  see  fit  to  gather  my  dear  wife  and  me  to 
Him  when  we  are  on  the  high  seas  or  in  any  other  manner  by  which 
our  mortal  remains  may  not  be  recovered  for  proper  Christian  burial  and 
in  places  where  our  dear  niece  and  nephew,  or  under  God,  other  heirs 
may  decently  commune  with  us  and  in  other  approved  ways  show  us 
their  respect  and  affection,  then  I  direct  that  two  memorials,  which  I 
have  already  caused  to  be  made,  shall  be  set  in  that  room  in  our  house  in 
Portman  Square  in  which  they  entertain  their  friends,  that  we  may  in 
some  way  share,  assist  and  participate  in  their  happy  pastimes.  This  is 
absolutely  to  be  carried  out,  so  that  if  they  shall  not  agree  the  whole  of 
our  estate  shall  pass  to  the  charities  hereinafter  named.'  And  that"  Isobel 
cried,  "that  is  what  the  law  says  we  shall  have  to  do."  She  paused,  dra- 
matically waving  the  document  in  the  air.  "Well,"  said  Guy,  "I'm  not  par- 
tial to  monuments  myself,  but  they  can  be  very  nice,  Isobel  dear."  "Nice," 
cried  Isobel,  "nice.  Come  and  look";  and  she  threw  open  the  great  double 
doors  into  the  drawing-room.  The  little  party  followed  her  solemnly. 

It  was  perfectly  true  that  the  monuments  could  not  be  called  nice. 
In  the  first  place  they  were  each  seven  feet  high.  Then  they  were  made 
in  white  marble— not  solid  mid- Victorian,  something  could  have  been 
done  with  that,  nor  baroque,  with  angels  and  gold  trumpets,  which  would 
have  been  better  still,  they  were  in  the  most  exaggeratedly  simple 
modern  good  taste  by  an  amateur  craftsman,  a  long  way  after  Eric  Gill. 
"My  dear,"  said  Guy,  "they're  horrors";  and  Lady  Maude  remarked  that 
they  were  not  the  kind  of  thing  one  ever  wanted  to  see.  The  lettering, 
too,  was  bold,  modern  and  very  artful— one  read  "Joseph  Briggs.  Ready 
at  the  call,"  and  the  other  "Gladys  Briggs.  Steel  true,  blade  straight, 
the  Great  Artificer  made  my  mate."  Professor  Cadaver  was  most  distressed 
by  them,  "Really,  without  anything  in  them,"  he  kept  on  saying.  "Nothing, 
not  even  ashes.  It  all  seems  most  unfortunate."  He  appeared  to  feel  that 
a  great  opportunity  had  been  missed.  No  one  had  any  suggestion  to 
make.  Mrs.  Mule  knew  the  names  of  many  crooked  lawyers  and  even  a 
criminal  undertaker,  but  this  did  not  seem  to  be  quite  in  their  line. 
Lady  Maude  privately  thought  that  as  long  as  the  dining  room  and 
kitchen  could  function  there  was  really  very  little  reason  for  anxiety. 
They  all  stood  about  in  gloom,  when  suddenly  Guy  cried,  "What  did  you 
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say  the  lawyers  were  called?"  "Robertson,  Naismith  and  White,"  said 
Isobel,  "but  it's  no  good,  we've  gone  over  all  that."  "Trust  little  Guy, 
dear,"  said  her  friend.  Soon  his  voice  could  be  heard  excitedly  talking 
over  the  telephone.  He  was  there  for  more  than  twenty  minutes,  they 
could  hear  little  of  what  he  said,  though  once  he  screamed  rather  angrily 
"Never  said  I  did  say  I  did  say  I  did,"  and  at  least  twice  he  cried 
petulantly  "Aow,  pooh!"  When  he  returned  he  put  his  hand  on  lsobei's 
shoulder.  "It's  all  right,  ducks,"  he  said.  "I've  fixed  it.  Now  we  can  all 
be  cosy  and  that's  nice,  isn't  it?"  Sitting  tailor-wise  on  the  floor,  he  pro- 
duced his  solution  with  reasonable  pride.  "You  see,"  he  said,  "it  only 
says  in  the  will  'set  in  that  room  in  which  they  entertain  their  friends.' 
But  it  doesn't  say  you  need  entertain  with  those  great  horrors  in  the 
room  more  than  once  and  after  a  great  deal  of  tiresome  talk  those  lawyers 
have  agreed  that  I'm  right.  For  that  one  entertainment  we'll  build  our 
setting  round  the  horrors,  Isobel  dear,  everything  morbid  and  ghostly. 
Your  first  big  reception,  duckie,  shall  be  a  Totentanz.  It's  just  the  sort 
of  special  send  off  you  need.  After  that,  pack  the  beastly  things  off,  and 
Presto,  dear,  back  to  normal." 

The  Totentanz  was  lsobei's  greatest,  alas!  her  last,  triumph.  The 
vast  room  was  swathed  in  black  and  purple,  against  which  the  huge  white 
monuments  and  other  smaller  tombstones  specially  designed  for  the  occa- 
sion stood  out  in  bold  relief.  The  waiters  and  barmen  were  dressed  as 
white  skeletons  or  elaborate  Victorian  mutes  with  black  ostrich  plumes. 
The  open  fire  place  was  arranged  as  a  crematorium  fire,  on  the  chairs 
and  tables  were  coffins  made  in  various  woods.  Musical  archives  had  been 
ransacked  for  funeral  music  of  every  age  and  clime.  A  famous  Jewish 
contralto  wailed  like  the  ghetto,  an  African  beat  the  tomtom  as  it  is 
played  at  human  sacrifices,  an  Irish  tenor  made  everyone  weep  with 
his  wake  songs.  Supper  was  announced  by  "The  Last  Post"  on  a  bugle 
and  hearses  were  provided  to  carry  the  guests  home. 

Some  of  the  costumes  were  most  original.  Mrs.  Mule  came  tritely  but 
aptly  enough  as  a  Vampire.  Lady  Maude  with  her  hair  screwed  up  in 
a  handkerchief  and  dressed  in  a  shapeless  gown  was  strikingly  success- 
ful as  Marie  Antoinette  shaved  for  the  guillotine.  Professor  Cadaver 
dressed  up  as  a  Corpse  Eater  was  as  good  as  Boris  Karloff;  he  clearly 
enjoyed  every  minute  of  the  party,  indeed  his  snake-like  eyes  darted 
in  every  direction  at  the  many  beautiful  young  women  dressed  as  corpses 
and  his  manner  became  so  incoherent  and  excited  before  he  left  that 
Isobel  felt  quite  afraid  to  let  him  go  home  alone.  Guy  had  thought  at 
first  of  coming  as  Millais's  Ophelia,  but  he  remembered  the  harm  done 
to  the  original  model's  health  and  decided  against  it.  With  flowing  hair 
and  marbled  features,  however,  he  made  a  very  handsome  "Suicide  of 
Chatterton."  Isobel  thought  he  seemed  a  little  melancholy  during  the 
evening,  but  when  she  asked  him  if  anything  was  wrong  he  replied  quite 
absently,  "No,  dear,  nothing  really.  Half  in  love  with  easeful  death,  I 
'spose.  I  mean  all  this  fun  is  rather  hell  when  it  comes  to  the  point, 
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isn't  it?"  But  when  he  saw  her  face  cloud,  he  said,  "Don't  you  worry, 
ducks,  you've  arrived,"  and,  in  fact,  Isobel  was  too  happy  to  think 
of  anyone  but  herself.  For  many  hours  after  the  last  guests  had  departed, 
she  sat  happily  chipping  away  at  the  monuments  with  a  hammer.  She 
sang  a  little  to  herself:  "I've  beaten  you,  Uncle  and  Auntie  dear,  I  hope 
it's  the  last  you'll  bother  us  here." 

Guy  felt  old  and  weary  as  he  let  himself  into  his  one-roomed  luxury 
flat.  He  realized  that  Isobel  would  not  be  needing  him  much  longer, 
soon  she  would  be  on  the  way  to  spheres  beyond  his  ken.  There  were  so 
many  really  young  men  who  could  do  his  stuff  now  and  they  didn't  get 
bored  or  tired  in  the  middle  like  he  did.  Suddenly  he  saw  a  letter  in 
the  familiar,  uneducated  hand-writing  lying  on  the  mat.  He  turned  giddy 
for  a  moment  and  leaned  against  the  wall.  It  would  be  impossible  to  go 
on  finding  money  like  this  for  ever.  Perhaps  this  time  he  could  get  it 
from  Isobel,  after  all  she  owed  most  of  her  success  to  him,  but  it  would 
hasten  the  inevitable  break  with  her.  And  even  if  he  had  the  courage  to 
settle  this,  there  were  so  many  more  demands  in  different  uneducated 
hands,  so  much  more  past  sentimentalism  turned  to  fear.  He  lay  for  a 
long  time  in  the  deep  green  bath,  then  sat  in  front  of  his  double  mirror 
to  perform  a  complicated  routine  with  creams  and  powders.  At  last  he 
put  on  a  crimson  and  white  silk  dressing  gown  and  hung  his  Chatterton 
wig  and  costume  in  the  wardrobe.  He  wished  so  much  that  Chatterton 
were  there  to  talk  to.  Then  going  to  the  white  painted  medicine  cupboard, 
he  took  out  his  bottle  of  luminal.  "In  times  like  these,"  he  said  aloud, 
"there's  nothing  like  a  good  old  overdose  to  pull  one  through." 

Lady  Maude  enjoyed  the  party  immensely.  The  funeral  baked  meats 
were  delicious  and  Isobel  had  seen  that  the  old  lady  had  all  she  wanted. 
She  sat  on  the  edge  of  her  great  double  bed,  with  her  grey  hair  strag- 
gling about  her  shoulders,  and  swung  her  thick  white  feet  with  their 
knobbly  blue  veins.  The  caviare  and  chicken  mayonnaise  and  Omelette 
Surprise  lay  heavy  upon  her,  but  she  found,  as  usual,  that  indigestion 
only  made  her  the  more  hungry.  Suddenly  she  remembered  the  game  pie 
in  the  larder  She  put  on  her  ancient  padded  pink  dressing  gown  and 
tiptoed  downstairs— it  would  not  do  for  the  Danbys  to  hear  her,  servants 
could  make  one  look  so  foolish.  But  when  she  opened  the  larder,  she 
was  horrified  to  find  that  someone  had  forestalled  her,  the  delicious, 
rich  game  pie  had  been  removed.  The  poor,  cheated  lady  was  not  long 
in  finding  the  thief.  She  padded  into  the  kitchen  and  there,  seated  at 
the  table,  noisily  guzzling  the  pie,  was  a  very  young  man  with  long  fair 
hair,  a  red  and  blue  checked  shirt  and  a  white  silk  tie  with  girls  in  scarlet 
bathing  costumes  on  it;  he  looked  as  though  he  suffered  from  adenoids. 
Lady  Maude  had  read  a  good  deal  in  her  favourite  newspapers  about 
spivs  and  burglars  so  that  she  was  not  greatly  surprised.  Had  he  been 
in  the  act  of  removing  the  silver,  she  would  have  fled  in  alarm,  but  as 
it  was  she  felt  nothing  but  anger.  Her  whole  social  foundation  seemed 
to  shake  beneath  the  wanton  looting  of  her  favourite  food.  She  immedi- 
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ately  rushed  towards  him,  shouting  for  help.  The  man-he  was  little 
more  than  a  youth  and  very  frightened— stuck  at  her  wildly  with  a  heavy 
iron  bar.  Lady  Maude  fell  backwards  upon  the  table,  almost  unconscious 
and  bleeding  profusely.  Then  the  boy  completely  lost  his  head  and, 
seizing  up  the  kitchen  meat  axe,  with  a  few  wild  strokes  he  severed  her 
head  from  her  body.  She  died  like  a  queen. 

Only  the  moon  lit  the  vast  spaces  of  Brompton  Cemetery,  showing 
up  here  a  tomb  and  there  a  yew  tree.  Professor  Cadaver's  eyes  were 
wild  and  his  hands  shook  as  he  glided  down  the  central  pathway.  His 
head  still  whirled  with  the  fumes  of  the  party  and  a  thousand  beautiful 
corpses  danced  before  his  eyes.  An  early  Under-ground  train  rattled 
in  the  distance  and  he  hurried  his  steps.  At  last  he  reached  his  objective— 
a  freshly  dug  grave  on  which  wooden  planks  and  dying  wreaths  were 
piled.  The  professor  began  feverishly  to  tear  these  away,  but  he  was  get- 
ting old  and  neither  his  sight  nor  his  step  were  as  sure  as  they  had 
been,  he  caught  his  foot  in  a  rope  and  fell  nine  or  ten  feet  into  the 
tomb.  When  they  found  him  in  the  morning  his  neck  was  broken.  The 
papers  hushed  up  the  affair,  and  a  Sunday  newspaper  in  an  article 
entitled  "Has  Science  the  Right?"  only  confused  the  matter  by  de- 
scribing him  as  a  professor  of  anatomy  and  talking  obscurely  of  Burke 
and  Hare. 

It  was  the  end  of  Isobel's  hopes.  True,  Mrs.  Mule  still  remained  to 
play  the  vampire,  but  without  the  others  she  was  as  nothing.  Indeed, 
the  position  for  Isobel  was  worse  than  when  she  arrived  in  London,  for 
it  would  take  a  long  time  to  live  down  her  close  association  with  the 
Professor  and  Guy.  Brian  was  a  little  nonplussed  at  first,  but  there 
was  so  much  to  do  at  the  University,  that  he  had  little  time  to  think 
of  what  might  have  been.  He  was  now  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  students 
and  lecturers  who  listened  to  his  every  word.  As  Isobel's  social  schemes 
faded,  he  began  to  fill  the  house  with  his  friends.  Sometimes  she  would 
find  him  standing  full  square  before  the  Zurbaran  pointing  the  end  of 
his  pipe  at  a  party  of  earnest  young  men  sitting  bolt  upright  on  the 
tapestried  chairs.  "Ah,"  he  would  be  saying  jocosely,  "but  you  haven't 
yet  proved  to  me  that  your  famous  average  man  or  woman  is  anything 
but  a  fiction,"  or  "But  look  here,  Wotherspoon,  you  can't  just  throw  words 
like  'beauty'  or  'formal  design'  about  like  that.  We  must  define  our 
terms."  Once  she  discovered  a  tobacco  pouch  and  a  Dorothy  Sayers'  de- 
tective novel  on  a  tubular  chair  in  the  "dear  old  lav."  But  if  Brian  had 
turned  the  house  into  a  W.E.A.  lecture  centre,  Isobel  would  not  have 
protested  now.  Her  thoughts  were  too  much  with  the  dead.  She  sat  all 
day  in  the  vast  empty  drawing  room,  where  the  two  great  monuments 
threw  their  giant  shadows  over  her.  Here  she  would  smoke  an  endless 
chain  of  cigarettes  and  drink  tea  off  unopened  packing  cases.  Occasion- 
ally she  would  glance  up  at  the  inscriptions  with  a  look  of  mute  appeal, 
but  she  never  seemed  to  find  an  answer.  She  made  less  and  less  pretence 
of  reading  and  listening  to  good  music,  and  yet  for  months  on  end 
would  hardly  stir  from  the  house. 
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A  faint  April  sun  shone  down  upon  the  wet  pavements  of  the  High 
Street,  casting  a  faint  and  melancholy  light  upon  the  pools  of  rain 
that  had  gathered  here  and  there  among  the  cobblestones.  It  was  a 
deceptive  gleam,  however,  for  the  wind  was  piercingly  cold.  Miss  Thur- 
kill  drew  her  B.A.  gown  tightly  round  her  thin  frame  as  she  emerged 
from  the  lecture  hall  and  hurried  off  to  the  Heather  Cafe.  Turning  the 
corner  by  Strachan's  bookshop,  she  saw  the  Master's  wife  advancing  upon 
her.  Despite  the  freezing  weather,  the  old  lady  moved  slowly,  for  the 
bitter  winter's  crop  of  influenza  and  bronchitis  had  weakened  her  heart; 
she  seemed  now  as  fat  and  waddling  as  her  bulldogs. 

"Did  you  get  the  London  appointment?"  she  shouted;  it  was  a  cruel 
question,  for  she  knew  already  the  negative  reply.  "Back  to  the  tomb, 
eh?"  she  went  on.  "Ah  well!  at  least  we  know  we're  dead  here." 

Miss  Thurkill  giggled  nervously;  "London  didn't  seem  very  alive,"  she 
said.  "I  went  to  see  the  Cappers,  but  I  couldn't  get  any  reply.  The  whole 
house  seemed  to  be  shut  up." 

"Got  the  plague,  I  expect,"  said  the  Master's  wife,  "took  it  from 
here,"  and  as  she  laughed  to  herself,  she  crouched  forward  like  some 
huge,  squat  toad. 

"Isobel  certainly  hasn't  been  the  success  she  supposed,"  hissed  Miss 
Thurkill,  writhing  like  a  malicious  snake.  "Well,  I  shall  catch  my  death 
of  cold  if  I  stay  here,"  she  added,  and  hurried  on. 

The  old  lady's  voice  came  to  her  in  the  gale  that  blew  down  the  street: 
*No  one  would  notice  the  difference,"  it  seemed  to  cry. 


MRS.  GOLIGHTLY  WAS  A  SHY  WOMAN. 

She  lived  in  Vancouver.  Her  husband, 
ethel  Wilson  Tommy  Golightly,  was  not  shy.  He  was 

personable  and  easy  to  like.  He  was  a 
consulting  engineer  who  was  consulted 
a  great  deal  by  engineering  firms,  con- 
struction firms,  logging  firms  in  particu- 
lar, any  firm  that  seemed  to  have  prob- 
lems connected  with  traction.  When  he 

Mro    Pnli/rlltlTr  WaS  n0t  ^einS  consulted  he  played  golf, 

IVllD.   UlOllU nily  tennis,  or  bridge  according  to  whether 

the  season  was  spring,  summer,  autumn 

P^nn  trip       or  wmter-  ^ny  time  tnat  was  kft  over 

UllU    Lllu  ^g  Spent  with  his  wife  and  three  small 

I-,,  children   of  whom  he   was   very  fond. 

lirSt  When   he   was    with    them,    it   seemed 

that  that  was  what  he  liked  best.  He  was 
/I  ■■  a  very  extroverted  sort  of  man,  easy  and 

V/OnVGIlIlOIl  likeable,  and  his  wife  was  so  shy  that  it 

just  was  not  fair.  But  what  can  you  do? 
At  the  period  of  which  I  write,  Con- 
ventions had  not  begun   to   take  their 
now-accepted  place  in  life  on  the  North 
American  continent.  I  am  speaking  of 
Conventions  with  a  capital  C.  Conventions  with  a  small  c  have,   of 
course,  always  been  with  us,  but  not  as  conspicuously  now  as  formerly. 
In  those  days,  when  a  man  said  rather  importantly  I  am  going  to  a 
Convention,  someone  was  quite  liable  to  ask  What  is  a  Convention? 
Everyone  seemed  to  think  that  they  must  be  quite  a  good  thing,  which 
of  course  they  are.  We  now  take  them  for  granted. 

Now  Mr.  Golightly  was  admirably  adapted  to  going  to  Conventions. 
His  memory  for  names  and  faces  was  good;  he  liked  people,  both  in 
crowds  and  separately;  he  collected  acquaintances  who  rapidly  became 
friends.  Everyone  liked  him. 

One  day  he  came  home  and  said  to  his  wife,  How  would  you  like  a 
trip  to  California? 

Mrs.  Golightly  gave  a  little  gasp.  Her  face  lighted  up  and  she  said, 
Oh  Tom  .  .  .  ! 

There's  a  Western  and  Middle  Western  Convention  meeting  at  Del 
Monte  the  first  week  of  March,  and  you  and  I  are  going  down,  said 
Mr.  Golightly. 
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Mrs.  Golightly's  face  clouded  and  she  said  in  quite  a  different  tone 
and  with  great  alarm,  Oh  Tom  .  .  .  ! 

Well  what?  said  her  husband. 

Mrs.  Golightly  began  the  sort  of  hesitation  that  so  easily  overcame 
her.  Well,  Tom,  she  said,  I'd  have  to  get  a  hat,  and  I  suppose  a  suit 
and  a  dinner  dress,  and  Emmeline  isn't  very  good  to  leave  with  the 
children  and  you  know  I'm  no  good  with  crowds  and  people,  I  never 
know  what  to  say,  and— 

Well,  get  a  new  hat,  said  her  husband,  get  one  of  those  hats  I  see 
women  wearing  with  long  quills  on.  And  get  a  new  dress.  Get  twenty 
new  dresses.  And  Emmeline's  fine  with  the  children  and  what  you  need's 
a  change  and  I'm  the  only  one  in  my  profession  invited  from  British 
Columbia.  You  get  a  hat  with  the  longest  feather  in  town  and  a  nice 
dinner  dress!  Mr.  Golightly  looked  fondly  at  his  wife  and  saw  with 
new  eyes  that  she  appeared  anxious  and  not  quite  as  pretty  as  she 
sometimes  was.  He  kissed  her  and  she  promised  that  she  would  get  the 
hat,  but  he  did  not  know  how  terrified  she  was  of  the  Convention  and 
all  the  crowds  of  people,  and  that  she  suffered  at  the  very  thought  of 
going.  She  could  get  along  all  right  at  home,  but  small  talk  with 
strangers— oh  poor  Mrs.  Golightly.  These  things  certainly  are  not  fair. 
However,  she  got  the  dress,  and  a  newr  hat  with  the  longest  quill  in  town. 
She  spent  a  long  time  at  the  hairdresser's;  and  how  pretty  she  looked 
and  how  disturbed  she  felt!  I'll  break  the  quill  every  time  I  get  into  the 
car,  Tom,  she  said. 

Non-sense,  said  her  husband,  and  they  set  off  in  the  car  for  California. 

Mrs.  Golightly  travelled  in  an  old  knitted  suit  and  a  felt  hat  well  pulled 
down  on  her  head  in  observance  of  a  theory  which  she  had  inherited 
from  her  mother  that  you  must  never  wear  good  clothes  when  travelling. 
The  night  before  arriving  at  Del  Monte  a  car  passing  them  at  high  speed 
sideswiped  them  ever  so  little,  but  the  small  damage  and  fuss  that  re- 
sulted from  that  delayed  them  a  good  deal.  The  result  was  that  they 
got  late  to  bed  that  night,  slept  little,  rose  early,  and  had  to  do  three 
hundred  miles  before  lunch.  Mrs.  Golightly  began  to  feel  very  tired 
in  spite  of  some  mounting  excitement,  but  this  did  not  make  her  forget 
to  ask  her  husband  to  stop  at  the  outskirts  of  Del  Monte  so  that  she 
could  take  her  new  hat  out  of  the  bag  and  put  it  on.  Mr.  Golightly  was 
delighted  with  the  way  his  wife  was  joining  in  the  spirit  of  the  thing. 
Good  girl,  he  said,  which  pleased  her,  and  neither  of  them  noticed  that 
nothing  looked  right  about  Mrs.  Golightly  except  her  hat,  and  even  smart 
hats,  worn  under  those  circumstances,  look  wrong. 

How  impressive  it  was  to  Mrs.  Golightly,  supported  by  her  hat,  to 
approach  the  portals  of  the  fashionable  Del  Monte  Hotel.  Large  cars 
reclined  in  rows,  some  sparkling,  some  dimmed  by  a  film  of  dust,  all 
of  them  costly.  Radiant  men  and  women,  expensively  dressed  (the  in- 
heritors of  the  earth,  evidently)  strolled  about  without  a  care  in  the 
world,  or  basked  on  the  patio,  scrutinizing  new  arrivals  with  experi- 
enced eyes.  Mrs.  Golightly  had  already  felt  something  formidably  buoy- 
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ant  in  the  air  of  California,  accustomed  as  she  was  to  the  mild,  soft  and 
(to  tell  the  truth)  sometimes  deliciously  drowsy  air  of  the  British 
Columbia  coast.  The  air  she  breathed  in  California  somehow  alarmed 
her.  Creatures  customarily  breathing  this  air  must,  she  thought,  by 
nature,  be  buoyant,  self-confident— all  the  things  that  Mrs.  Golightly  was 
not.  Flowers  bloomed,  trees  threw  their  shade,  birds  cleft  the  air,  blue 
shone  the  sky,  and  Mrs.  Golightly,  dazzled,  knocked  her  hat  crooked 
as  she  got  out  of  the  car,  and  she  caught  the  long  quill  on  the  door. 
She  felt  it  snick.  Oh,  she  thought,  my  darling  quill! 

No  sooner  had  they  alighted  from  their  car,  which  was  seized  on  all 
sides  by  hotel  minions  of  great  competence,  than  her  husband  was  sur- 
rounded by  prosperous  men  who  said,  Well  Tom!  And  how's  the  boy! 
Say  Tom  this  is  great!  And  Tom  turned  from  side  to  side  greeting,  ex- 
pansive, the  most  popular  man  in  view.  Mrs.  Golightly  had  no  idea  that 
Tom  had  so  many  business  friends  that  loved  him  dearly.  And  then 
with  one  accord  these  prosperous  men  turned  their  kindly  attention  to 
Mrs.  Golightly.  It  overwhelmed  her  but  it  really  warmed  her  heart  to 
feel  that  they  were  all  so  pleased  that  she  had  come,  and  that  she  had 
come  so  far,  and  although  she  felt  shy,  travel-worn  and  tired,  she  tried 
to  do  her  best  and  her  face  shone  sweetly  with  a  desire  to  please. 

Now,  said  the  biggest  of  the  men,  the  boys  are  waiting  for  you  Tom. 
Up  in  one  three  three.  Yes  in  one  three  three.  And  Mrs.  Golightly  I 
want  you  to  meet  Mrs.  Allyman  of  the  Ladies'  Committee.  Mrs.  Allyman 
meet  Mrs.  Golightly  from  British  Columbia.  Will  you  just  register  her 
please,  we've  planned  a  good  time  for  the  ladies,  Tom  .  .  .  we'll  take 
good  care  of  Tom,  Mrs.  Golightly.  And  Mr.  Golightly  said,  But  my 
wife  .  .  .  and  then  a  lot  of  people  streamed  in,  and  Tom  and  the  other 
men  said,  Well,  well,  well,  so  here's  Ed!  Say  Ed  .  .  .  the  words  streamed 
past  Mrs.  Golightly  and  Tom  was  lost  to  her  view. 

A  lump  that  felt  large  came  in  her  throat  because  she  was  so  shy 
and  Tom  was  not  to  be  seen,  but  Mrs.  Allyman  was  very  kind  and  pro- 
pelled her  over  to  a  group  of  ladies  and  said,  Oh  this  is  the  lady  from 
British  Columbia,  the  name  is  Golightly  isn't  it?  Mrs.  Golightly  I  want 
you  to  meet  Mrs.  Finkel  and  Mrs.  Connelly  and  Mrs.  Magnus  and 
pardon  me  I  didn't  catch  the  name  Mrs.  Sloper  from  Colorado.  Oh 
there's  the  President's  wife  Mrs.  Bagg.  Well  Mrs.  Bagg  did  you  locate 
Mr.  Bagg  after  all,  no  doubt  he's  in  one  three  three.  Mrs.  Golightly  I'd 
like  to  have  you  meet  Mrs.  Bagg  and  Mrs.  Simmons,  Mrs.  Bagg,  Mrs. 
Finkel,  Mrs.  Bagg,  and  Mrs.  Sloper,  Mrs.  Bagg.  Mrs.  Golightly  is  all  the 
way  from  British  Columbia,  I  think  that's  where  you  come  from  Mrs. 
Golightly?  Mrs.  Allyman,  speaking  continually,  seemed  to  say  all  this 
in  one  breath.  By  the  time  that  Mrs.  Golightly's  vision  had  cleared 
(although  she  felt  rather  dizzy),  she  saw  that  all  these  ladies  were  chic, 
and  that  they  wore  hats  with  very  long  quills,  longer  even  than  hers, 
which  made  her  feel  much  more  secure.  However,  her  exhilaration  was 
passing;  she  realized  that  she  was  quite  tired,  and  she  said,  smiling 
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sweetly,  I  think  I'd  better  find  my  room.  The  hubbub  in  the  hotel  ro- 
tunda increased  and  increased. 

When  she  reached  her  room  she  found  that  Tom  had  sent  the  bags 
up,  and  she  thought  she  would  unpack,  and  lie  down  for  a  bit  to  get 
rested,  and  then  go  down  and  have  a  quiet  lunch.  Perhaps  she  would 
see  Tom  somewhere.  But  first  she  went  over  to  the  window  and  looked 
out  upon  the  incredible  radiance  of  blue  and  green  and  gold,  and  the 
shine  of  the  ethereal  air.  She  looked  at  the  great  oak  trees  and  the 
graceful  mimosa  trees  and  she  thought,  After  I've  tidied  up  and  had 
some  lunch  I'll  just  go  and  sit  under  one  of  those  beautiful  mimosa 
trees  and  drink  in  this  .  .  .  this  largesse  of  air  and  scent  and  beauty. 
Mrs.  Golightly  had  never  seen  anything  like  it.  The  bright  air  dazzled 
her,  and  made  her  sad  and  gay.  Just  then  the  telephone  rang.  A  man's 
strong  and  purposeful  voice  said,  Pardon  me,  but  may  I  speak  to  Tom? 

Oh  I'm  sorry,  said  Mrs.  Golightly,  Tom's  not  here. 

Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  get  him?  asked  the  voice  very  urgently. 

I'm  so  sorry  .  .  .  faltered  Mrs.  Golightly. 

Sorry  to  troub  .  .  .  said  the  voice  and  the  telephone  clicked  off. 

There.  The  Convention  had  invaded  the  bedroom,  the  azure  sky,  and 
the  drifting  grace  of  the  mimosa  tree  outside  the  bedroom  window. 

I  think,  said  Mrs.  Golightly  to  herself,  if  I  had  a  bath  it  would 
freshen  me,  I'm  beginning  to  have  a  headache.  She  went  into  the  bath- 
room and  gazed  with  pleasure  on  its  paleness  and  coolness  and  shining- 
ness,  on  the  lavish  array  of  towels,  and  an  uneven  picture  entered  and 
left  her  mind  of  the  bathroom  at  home,  full,  it  seemed  to  her,  of  the 
essentials  for  cleaning  and  dosing  a  father  and  mother  and  three  small 
children,  non-stop.  The  peace!  The  peace  of  it!  She  lay  in  the  hot 
water  regarding  idly  and  alternately  the  soap  which  floated  agreeably 
upon  the  water,  and  the  window  through  which  she  saw  blue  sky  of  an 
astonishing  azure. 

The  telephone  rang. 

Is  that  Mrs.  Goodman?  purred  a  voice. 

No,  no,  not  Mrs.  Goodman,  said  Mrs.  Golightly,  wrapped  in  a  towel. 

I'm  so  sorry,  purred  the  voice. 

Mrs.  Golightly  got  thankfully  into  the  bath  and  turned  on  some  more 
hot  water. 

The  telephone  rang. 

She  scrambled  out,  Hello,  hello? 

There's  a  wire  at  the  desk  for  Mr.  Golightly,  said  a  voice,  shall  we 
send  it  up? 

Oh  dear,  oh  dear,  said  Mrs.  Golightly  wrapped  in  a  towel,  well  .  .  . 
not  yet  .  .  .  not  for  half  an  hour. 

Okay,  said  the  voice. 

She  got  back  into  the  bath.  She  closed  her  eyes  in  disturbed  and  re- 
covered bliss. 

The  telephone  rang. 
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Hello,  hello,  said  Mrs.  Golightly  plaintively,  wrapped  in  a  very  damp 
towel. 

Is  that  Mrs.  Golightly?  said  a  kind  voice. 

Yes,  oh  yes,  agreed  Mrs.  Golightly. 

Well,  this  is  Mrs.  Porter  speaking  and  we'd  be  pleased  if  you'd  join 
Mrs.  Bagg  and  Mrs.  Wilkins  and  me  in  the  Tap  Room  and  meet  some 
of  the  ladies  and  have  a  little  drink  before  lunch. 

Oh  thank  you,  thank  you,  that  will  just  be  lovely,  I'd  love  to,  said 
Mrs.  Golightly.  Away  went  the  sky,  away  went  the  birds,  away  went 
the  bath,  and  away  went  the  mimosa  tree. 

Well,  that  will  be  lovely,  said  Mrs.  Porter,  in  about  half-an-hour? 

Oh  thank  you,  thank  you,  that  will  be  lovely  .  .  .  !  said  Mrs.  Go- 
lightly, repeating  herself  considerably. 

She  put  on  her  new  grey  flannel  suit  which  was  only  slightly  rumpled, 
and  straightened  the  tip  of  her  quill  as  best  she  could.  She  patted  her 
rather  aching  forehead  with  cold  water  and  felt  somewhat  refreshed. 
She  paid  particular  and  delicate  attention  to  her  face,  and  left  her  room 
looking  and  feeling  quite  pretty  but  agitated. 

When  she  got  down  to  the  Tap  Room  everyone  was  having  Old- 
Fashioneds  and  a  little  woman  in  grey  came  up  and  said,  Pardon  me 
but  are  you  Mrs.  Golightly  from  British  Columbia?  Mrs.  Golightly,  I'd 
like  to  have  you  meet  Mrs.  Bagg  (our  President's  wife)  and  Mrs.  Gilling- 
ham  from  St.  Louis,  Mrs.  Wilkins  from  Pasadena,  Mrs.  Golightly,  Mrs. 
Finkel  and— pardon  me?— Mrs.  Connelly  and  Mrs.  Allyman  of  Los 
Angeles. 

Mrs.  Golightly  felt  confused,  but  she  smiled  at  each  lady  in  turn, 
saying  How  do  you  do,  but  neglected  to  remember  or  repeat  their  names 
because  she  was  so  inexperienced.  She  slipped  into  a  chair  and  a  waiter 
brought  her  an  Old-Fashioned.  She  then  looked  round  and  tried  hard 
to  memorize  the  ladies  nearly  all  of  whom  had  stylish  hats  with  tall 
quills  on.  Mrs.  Bagg  very  smart.  Mrs.  Wilkins  with  pince-nez.  Little 
Mrs.  Porter  in  grey.  Mrs.  Simmons,  Mrs.  Connelly  and  Mrs.  Finkel  in 
short  fur  capes.  Mrs.  Finkel  was  lovely,  of  a  gorgeous  pale  beauty.  Mrs. 
Golightly  sipped  her  Old-Fashioned  and  tried  to  feel  very  gay  indeed. 
She  and  Mrs.  Connelly  who  came  from  Chicago  found  that  each  had 
three  small  children,  and  before  they  had  finished  talking  a  waiter 
brought  another  Old-Fashioned.  Then  Mrs.  Connelly  had  to  speak  to  a 
lady  on  her  other  side,  and  Mrs.  Golightly  turned  to  the  lady  on  her 
left.  This  lady  was  not  talking  to  anyone  but  was  quietly  sipping  her 
Old-Fashioned.  By  this  time  Mrs.  Golightly  was  feeling  unusually  bold 
and  responsible,  and  quite  like  a  woman  of  the  world.  She  thought  to 
herself,  Come  now,  everyone  is  being  so  lovely  and  trying  to  make  every- 
one feel  at  home,  and  I  must  try  too. 

So  she  said  to  the  strange  lady,  I  don't  think  we  met,  did  we?  My 
name  is  Mrs.  Golightly  and  I  come  from  British  Columbia.  And  the 
lady  said,  I'm  pleased  to  meet  you.  I'm  Mrs.  Gampish  and  I  come  from 
Toledo,  Ohio.  And  Mrs.  Golightly  said,  Oh  isn't  this  a  beautiful  hotel 
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and  wouldn't  you  like  to  see  the  gardens,  and  then  somehow  everyone 
was  moving. 

When  Mrs.  Golightly  got  up  she  felt  as  free  as  air,  but  as  if  she  was 
stepping  a  little  high.  When  they  reached  the  luncheon  table  there 
must  have  been  about  a  hundred  ladies  and  of  course  everyone  was 
talking.  Mrs.  Golightly  was  seated  between  two  perfectly  charming 
people,  Mrs.  Carillo  from  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  and  Mrs.  Clark  from 
Phoenix,  Arizona.  They  both  said  what  a  cute  English  accent  she  had 
and  she  had  to  tell  them  because  she  was  so  truthful  that  she  had  never 
been  to  England.  It  was  a  little  hard  to  talk  as  there  was  an  orchestra 
and  Mrs.  Golightly  and  Mrs.  Carillo  and  Mrs.  Clark  were  seated  just 
below  the  saxophones.  Mrs.  Golightly  couldn't  quite  make  out  whether 
she  had  no  headache  at  all,  or  the  worst  headache  of  her  life.  This  is 
lovely,  she  thought  as  she  smiled  back  at  her  shouting  companions, 
but  how  nice  it  will  be  to  go  upstairs  and  lie  down.  Just  for  half  an 
hour  after  lunch,  before  I  go  and  sit  under  the  mimosa  tree. 

But  when  the  luncheon  was  over,  Mrs.  Wilkins  clapped  her  hands  and 
said,  Now  Ladies,  cars  are  waiting  at  the  door  and  we'll  assemble  in 
the  lobby  for  the  drive.  And  Mrs.  Golightly  said,  Oh  hadn't  I  better 
run  upstairs  and  see  whether  my  husband.  .  .  .  But  Mrs.  Wilkins  said 
again,  Now  Ladies!  So  they  all  gathered  in  the  lobby,  and  for  one 
moment,  one  moment,  Mrs.  Golightly  was  still. 

Oh,  she  thought,  I  feel  awful,  and  I  am  so  sleepy,  and  I  feel  a  little 
queer.  But  she  soon  started  smiling  again,  and  they  all  got  into  motor 
cars. 

She  got  into  a  nice  car  with  some  other  ladies  whom  she  did  not 
know.  They  all  had  tall  quills  on  their  hats  which  made  it  awkward. 
Mrs.  Golightly  was  the  smallest  and  sat  in  the  middle.  She  turned  from 
side  to  side  with  great  politeness.  Flick,  flick  went  the  quills,  smiting 
against  each  other.  Well,  we'd  better  introduce  ourselves,  she  thought. 
But  the  lady  on  her  right  had  already  explained  that  she  was  Mrs.  John- 
son from  Seattle,  so  she  turned  to  her  left  and  said  to  the  other  stranger, 
Do  tell  me  your  name?  I'm  Mrs.  Golightly  and  I  come  from  British 
Columbia. 

The  other  lady  said  a  little  stiffly,  Well,  I'm  Mrs.  Gampish  and  I  come 
from  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  Mrs.  Golightly  felt  awful  and  said,  Oh  Mrs. 
Gampish,  how  stupid  of  me,  we  met  in  the  Tap  Room,  of  course!  So 
many  people!—  Oh,  it's  quite  all  right,  said  Mrs.  Gampish  rather  coldly. 
But  she  and  Mrs.  Johnson  soon  found  that  their  husbands  both  had 
gastric  ulcers  and  so  they  had  a  very  very  interesting  conversation.  Mrs. 
Golightly  did  not  join  in  because  she  had  nothing  to  offer  in  the  way 
of  an  ulcer,  as  she  and  Tom  and  the  children  never  seemed  to  be  ill 
and  the  ladies  did  not  appear  to  need  sympathy.  She  dodged  this  way 
and  that  behind  Mrs.  Gampish  and  Mrs.  Johnson,  interfering  with  their 
quills,  and  peering  at  gleaming  Spanish  villas  enfolded  in  green,  blazing 
masses  of  flowers,  a  crash  and  white  spume  of  breakers,  a  twisted  Mon- 
terey pine— they  all  rushed  dazzling  past  the  car  windows— villas,  pines, 
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ocean  and  all.  If  I  were  courageous  or  even  tactful,  thought  Mrs.  Go- 
lightly,  I  could  ask  to  sit  beside  the  window  where  I  want  to  be,  and 
these  ladies  could  talk  in  comfort  (the  talk  had  moved  from  ulcers  to 
their  sons'  fraternities)  which  is  what  they  wish,  but  she  knew  that 
she  was  not  skillful  in  such  matters,  and  it  would  not  do.  Oh,  she  yearned, 
if  I  could  ever  be  a  woman  of  the  world  and  achieve  these  simple 
matters! 

Then  all  the  cars  stopped  at  a  place  called  Point  Lobos,  and  every- 
body got  out. 

Mrs.  Golightly  sped  swiftly  alone  toward  the  cliffs.  She  stood  on  a 
high  rock  overlooking  the  vast  ocean,  and  the  wind  roared  and  whistled 
about  her.  She  took  off  her  hat  as  the  whistling,  beating  broken  quill 
seemed  to  impede  her.  She  looked  down  and  could  hardly  believe  the 
beauty  that  lay  below  her.  Green  ocean  crashed  and  broke  in  towering 
spray  on  splintered  rocky  islets,  on  the  cliffs  where  she  stood,  and  into 
swirling,  sucking,  rock-bound  bays  and  caves.  In  the  translucent  green 
waves  played  joyous  bands  of  seals,  so  joyous  that  they  filled  her  with 
rapture.  Bellowing  seals  clambered  upon  the  rocks,  but  the  din  of  wind 
and  ocean  drowned  their  bellowing.  The  entrancement  of  sea  and  sky 
and  wind  and  the  strong  playing  bodies  of  the  seals  so  transported  Mrs. 
Golightly  that  she  forgot  to  think,  Oh  I  must  tell  the  children,  and  how 
Tom  would  love  this!  She  was  one  with  the  rapture  of  that  beautiful  unex- 
pected moment.  She  felt  someone  beside  her  and  turned.  There  was  Mrs. 
Carillo  with  a  shining  face.  They  shouted  at  each  other,  laughing  with 
joy,  but  could  not  hear  each  other,  and  stood  arm  in  arm  braced  against 
the  wind,  looking  down  at  the  playing  bands  of  seals. 

As  the  party  assembled  again,  Mrs.  Golightly  stepped  aside  and  waited 
for  Mrs.  Gampish  and  Mrs.  Johnson  to  get  in  first.  Then  she  got  in, 
and  sat  down  beside  the  window.  Conversation  about  Point  Lobos  and 
the  seals  became  general,  and  Mrs.  Johnson  who  was  in  the  middle  found 
herself  turning  from  side  to  side,  bending  and  catching  her  quill.  They 
then  became  quiet,  and  the  drive  home  was  peaceful.  I  shall  never 
forget,  thought  Mrs.  Golightly,  as  the  landscape  and  seascape  flashed 
past  her  rather  tired  eyes,  the  glory  of  Point  Lobos,  and  the  strong 
bodies  of  the  seals  playing  in  the  translucent  water.  Whatever  happens 
to  me  on  earth,  I  shall  never  never  forget  it. 

When  she  arrived  at  the  hotel  she  discovered  that  she  was  nearly 
dead  with  excitement  and  noise  and  fatigue  and  when  Tom  came  in 
she  said,  because  she  was  so  simple  and  ignorant,  Oh  darling,  can  we 
have  dinner  somewhere  quietly  tonight,  I  must  tell  you  about  all  those 
seals.  And  Tom  looked  quite  shocked,  and  he  said,  Seals?  But  darling, 
aren't  you  having  a  good  time?  I  was  just  talking  to  Mr.  Bagg  and  he 
tells  me  that  you  made  a  great  hit  with  his  wife.  This  is  a  Convention 
you  know,  he  said  reprovingly,  and  you  can't  do  that  kind  of  thing! 
Seals  indeed!  Where's  your  program?  Yes,  Ladies'  Dinner  in  the  Jacobean 
Room,  and  I'll  be  at  the  Men's.  And  Mrs.  Golightly  said,  Oh,  Tom  .  .  . 
Yes,  of  course,  I  know,  how  stupid  of  me  .  .  .  I'm  having  the  loveliest 
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time,  Tom,  and  we  had  the  loveliest  drive,  and  now  I'm  really  going  to 
have  a  proper  bath  and  a  rest  before  I  dress.  And  Tom  said,  Fine!  But 
can  I  have  the  bathroom  first  because  .  .  .  and  then  the  telephone  rang 
and  Tom  said,  Yes?  Yes,  Al,  what's  that?  In  the  Tap  Room?  In  fifteen 
minutes?  Make  it  twenty,  Al,  I  want  to  bathe  and  change.  Okay  Al  .  .  . 
That  was  Al,  dear.  I'll  have  to  hurry  but  you  have  a  good  rest.  And 
then  the  telephone  rang  and  it  was  Mrs.  Wilkins  and  she  said,  Oh  Mrs. 
Golightly  will  you  join  Mrs.  Porter  and  me  and  some  of  the  ladies  in  my 
room  one  seven  five  for  cocktails  at  six  o'clock.  I  do  hope  it  won't  rush 
you.  One  seven  five.  Oh  that  will  be  lovely-  Oh,  yes,  that  will  be  lovely, 
said  Mrs.  Golightly.  She  put  her  hands  to  her  face  and  then  she  took 
out  her  blue  dinner  dress  and  began  pressing  it,  and  away  went  the 
bath  and  away  went  the  rest  and  away  went  the  mimosa  tree.  And  Tom 
came  out  of  the  bathroom  and  said,  Why  ever  aren't  you  lying  down. 
That's  the  trouble  with  you,  you  never  will  rest!  Well  so  long  darling, 
have  a  good  time.  And  he  went,  and  she  finished  pressing  her  dress  and 
put  it  on. 

The  next  time  Mrs.  Golightly  saw  Tom  was  downstairs  in  the  hotel 
lobby  as  she  waited  with  some  of  the  other  ladies  to  go  into  the  ladies' 
dinner.  Tom  was  in  the  middle  of  a  group  of  men  who  walked  down  the 
centre  of  the  lobby.  They  walked  almost  rolling  with  grandeur  or  some- 
thing down  the  lobby,  owning  it,  sufficient  unto  themselves,  laughing 
together  at  their  own  private  jokes  and  unaware  of  anyone  else.  But 
Mr.  Golightly 's  eyes  fell  on  his  wife.  He  saw  how  pretty  she  looked  and 
was  delighted  with  her.  He  checked  the  flow  of  men  down  the  lobby 
and  stepped  forward  and  said,  Terry  I  want  you  to  meet  Mr.  Flanagan, 
Bill  this  is  my  wife.  And  a  lively  and  powerful  small  man  seized  Mrs. 
Golightly's  hand  and  held  it  and  looked  admiringly  at  her  and  said,  Well, 
Mrs.  Golightly,  I  certainly  am  pleased  to  meet  you.  I've  just  got  Tom 
here  to  promise  that  you  and  he  will  come  and  stay  with  Mrs.  Flanagan 
and  me  this  fall  when  the  shooting's  good  up  at  our  little  place  in  Oregon 
—now,  no  argument,  it's  all  settled,  you're  coming!  What  a  genial  host! 
It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  stay  with  Mr.  Flanagan. 

Tom  beamed  in  a  pleased  way,  and  Mrs.  Golightly's  face  sparkled 
with  pleasure.  Oh  Mr.  Flanagan,  she  said,  how  kind!  Tom  and  I  will 
just  love  to  come.  (Never  a  word  or  thought  about  What  shall  we  do 
with  the  children— just  We'd  love  to  come.)  So  that's  settled,  said  Mr. 
Flanagan  breezily  and  the  flow  of  men  down  the  hotel  was  resumed. 

At  dinner  Mrs.  Golightly  sat  beside  a  nice  woman  from  San  Fran- 
cisco called  Mrs.  de  Kay  who  had  once  lived  in  Toronto  so  of  course 
they  had  a  lot  in  common.  Before  dinner  everyone  had  had  one  or  two 
Old-Fashioneds,  and  as  the  mists  cleared  a  bit,  Mrs.  Golightly  had 
recognized  Mrs.  Bagg,  Mrs.  Connelly,  dear  Mrs.  Carillo,  and  beautiful 
Mrs.  Finkel.  How  lovely  was  Mrs.  Finkel  sitting  in  blonde  serenity 
amidst  the  hubbub,  in  silence  looking  around  her  with  happy  gentle 
gaze.  You  could  never  forget  Mrs.  Finkel.  Her  face,  her  person,  her 
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repose,  her  shadowed  eyes  invited  scrutiny.  You  gazed  with  admiration 
and  sweetly  she  accepted  your  admiration.  While  all  around  her  were 
vivacious,  Mrs.  Finkel  sat  still.  But  now  Mrs.  Finkel  and  Mrs.  Carillo 
were  far  down  the  table  and  Mrs.  Golightly  conversed  with  Mrs.  de  Kay 
as  one  woman  of  the  world  to  another.  How  well  I'm  coming  along!  she 
thought,  and  felt  puffed  up. 

During  the  sweet  course  she  became  hot  with  shame!  She  had  not 
spoken  a  word  to  the  lady  on  her  left  who  wore  a  red  velvet  dress.  She 
turned  in  a  gushing  way  and  said  to  the  lady  in  the  red  dress  who,  she 
realized,  was  not  speaking  to  anyone  at  the  moment.  Isn't  this  a  delight- 
ful dinner!  We  haven't  had  a  chance  of  a  word  with  each  other,  have 
we,  and  I  don't  believe  we've  met,  but  I'm  Mrs.  Golightly  from  British 
Columbia. 

The  lady  in  the  red  cut- velvet  dress  turned  towards  Mrs.  Golightly 
and  said  clearly,  I  am  Mrs.  Gampish,  and  I  come  from  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Their  eyes  met. 

Mrs.  Golightly  remained  silent.  Blushes  flamed  over  her.  She  thought, 
This  is,  no  doubt,  some  dreadful  dream  from  which  I  shall  soon  awake. 
And  still  the  chatter  and  clatter  and  music  went  on.  Mrs.  Golightly  could 
not  think  of  anything  to  say.  Mrs.  Gampish  continued  to  eat  her  dessert. 
Mrs.  Golightly  attempted  to  smile  in  a  society  way,  but  it  was  no  good, 
and  she  couldn't  say  a  thing. 

After  dinner  there  was  bridge  and  what  do  you  suppose?  Mrs.  Go- 
lightly was  set  to  play  with  Mrs.  Magnus  and  Mrs.  Finkel  and  Mrs. 
Gampish.  Trembling  a  little,  she  stood  up. 

I  think  I  will  go  to  bed,  said  Mrs.  Gampish. 

No,  do  let  me  go  to  bed,  cried  Mrs.  Golightly,  I  simply  insist  on 
going  to  bed. 

And  I  insist  on  going  to  bed  too,  said  Mrs.  Gampish  firmly,  in  any 
case  I  have  a  headache.  Mrs.  Magnus  and  Mrs.  Finkel  looked  on  in 
amazement. 

No  no,  I  shall  go  to  bed,  said  Mrs.  Golightly  in  distress. 

No,  I  shall  go  to  bed,  said  Mrs.  Gampish.  It  was  very  absurd. 

Mrs.  Bagg  hurried  up.  Everything  all  set  here?  she  said  in  a  hostess 
voice. 

Mrs.  Gampish  and  Mrs.  Golightly  said,  speaking  together,  I  am  going 
to  bed. 

Oh,  don't  both  go  to  bed,  pleaded  Mrs.  Bagg,  unaware  of  any  special 
feeling.  If  one  of  you  must  go  to  bed,  do  please  one  of  you  stay,  and 
I  will  make  the  fourth. 

Mrs.  Golightly  considered  and  acted  quickly.  If  Mrs.  Gampish  really 
wants  to  go  to  bed,  she  said,  timidly  but  with  effect,  I  will  stay  ...  a 
slight  headache  ...  she  said  bravely,  fluttering  her  fingers  and  batting 
her  eyelashes  which  were  rather  long. 

Mrs.  Gampish  did  not  argue  any  more.  She  said  good  night  to  the 
ladies,  and  left. 

Oh  do  excuse  me  a  minute,  said  Mrs.  Golightly,  flickering  her  eye 
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lashes,  and  she  caught  Mrs.  Gampish  at  the  elevator.   Mrs.   Gampish 
looked  at  her  with  distaste. 

I  want  to  tell  you,  Mrs.  Gampish,  said  Mrs.  Golightly  with  true 
humility,  and  speaking  very  low,  that  I  have  never  been  to  a  Convention 
before,  and  I  want  to  confess  to  you  my  stupidity.  I  am  not  really  rude, 
only  stupid  and  so  shy  although  I  have  three  children  that  I  am  truly 
in  a  whirl.  Will  you  be  able  ever  to  forgive  me?  ...  It  would  be  very 
kind  of  you  if  you  feel  that  you  could.  Oh,  please  do  try. 

There  was  a  silence  between  them  as  the  elevators  came  and  went. 
Then  Mrs.  Gampish  gave  a  wan  smile. 

You  are  too  earnest,  my  child,  she  said.  (Oh  how  good  you  are! 
breathed  Mrs.  Golightly.)  I  wouldn't  myself  know  one  person  in  this 
whole  Convention— except  Mrs.  Finkel  and  no  one  could  forget  her, 
continued  Mrs.  Gampish,  and  I  never  knew  you  each  time  you  told  me 
who  you  were  until  you  told  me,  so  you  needn't  have  worried.  If  you 
want  to  know  why  I'm  going  to  bed,  it's  because  I  don't  like  bridge 
and  anyway,  I  do  have  a  headache. 

Oh  I'm  so  glad  you  really  have  a  headache,  no  I  mean  I'm  so  sorry, 
and  I  think  you're  perfectly  sweet,  Mrs.  Gampish,  and  if  ever  you 
come  to  Canada  .  .  .  and  she  saw  the  faintly  amused  smile  of  Mrs. 
Gampish  going  up  in  the  elevator.  Well  I  never,  she  said,  but  she  felt 
happier. 

She  turned,  and  there  was  Tom  hurrying  past.  Oh  Tom,  she  called.  He 
stopped. 

Having  a  good  time  darling?  he  said  in  a  hurry.  D'you  want  to  come 
to  the  meeting  at  Salt  Lake  City  next  year?  and  he  smiled  at  her  en- 
couragingly. 

Oh  Tom,  she  said,  I'd  adore  it!  (What  a  changed  life.  Del  Monte, 
Mr.  Flanagan's  shooting  lodge,  Salt  Lake  City,  all  in  a  minute,  you 
might  say. ) 

Well,  well!  said  Tom  in  surprise  and  vanished. 

On  the  way  to  her  bedroom  that  night  Mrs.  Golightly  met  Mr.  Flan- 
agan walking  very  slowly  down  the  hall. 

How  do  you  do  Mr.  Flanagan!  said  Mrs.  Golightly  gaily.  She  felt 
that  he  was  already  her  host  at  his  shooting  lodge. 

Mr.  Flanagan  stopped  and  looked  at  her  seriously  as  from  a  great 
distance.  It  was  obvious  that  he  did  not  know  her.  How  do  you  do,  he 
said  very  carefully  and  with  a  glazed  expression. 

Did  we  meet  or  did  we  meet.  In  any  case,  how  do  you  do.  And  he 
continued  walking  with  the  utmost  care  down  the  corridor. 

Oh  .  .  .  said  Mrs.  Golightly,  her  eyes  wide  open  ...  oh  ...  It  was 
probable  that  Mr.  Flanagan  invited  everyone  to  the  shooting  lodge. 
The  shooting  lodge  began  to  vanish  like  smoke 

When  she  entered  the  bedroom  she  saw  that  in  her  hurry  before 
dinner  she  had  not  put  her  hat  away.  The  quill  was  twice  bent,  and  it 
dangled.  She  took  scissors  and  cut  it  short.  There,  she  thought,  caressing 
and  smoothing  the  feather,  it  looks  all  right,  doesn't  it?  She  had  felt 
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for  a  moment  very  low,  disintegrated,  but  now  as  she  sat  on  the  bed 
in  her  blue  dinner  dress  she  thought,  Mr.  Flanagan  isn't  a  bit  afraid 
to  be  him  and  Mrs.  Gampish  isn't  a  bit  afraid  to  be  her  and  now  I'm 
not  a  bit  afraid  to  be  me  ...  at  least,  not  much.  As  she  looked  down, 
smoothing  her  little  short  feather,  a  dreamy  smile  came  on  her  face. 
Seals  swam  through  the  green  waters  of  her  mind.  Mrs.  Finkel  passed 
and  repassed  in  careless  loveliness.  Mrs.  Gampish  said  austerely,  Too 
earnest,  my  child,  too  earnest.  The  ghost  of  the  mimosa  tree  drifted, 
drifted.  Salt  Lake  City,  she  thought  fondly  .  .  .  and  then  .  .  .  where? 
.  .  .  anticipation  ...  a  delicious  fear  .  .  .  and  unfamiliar  pleasure. 

Mrs.  Golightly  was  moving  out  of  the  class  for  beginners.  She  is 
much  more  skilful  now  (How  agile  and  confiding  are  her  eyelashes!) 
and  when  her  husband  says,  There's  going  to  be  a  Convention  in  Mexico 
City  (or  Chilliwack  or  Trois  Rivieres),  she  says  with  delight,  Oh 
Tom  .  .  .  ! 
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handing   her   the   mirror   and   touching  °  ' 

the  brushes  and  thus  drawing  her  atten- 
tion, perhaps  rather  markedly,  to  all  the 
appliances  for  tidying  and  improving 
hair,  confirmed  the  suspicion— that  it  was 
not  right,  not  quite  right,  which  growing 
stronger  as  she  went  upstairs  and  spring-  mi 
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looked.   No!  It  was  not  right.   And   at 
once  the  misery  which  she  always  tried 
to  hide,   the  profound   dissatisfaction— 
the  sense  she  had  had,  ever  since  she 

was  a  child,  of  being  inferior  to  other  people— set  upon  her,  relentlessly, 
remorselessly,  with  an  intensity  which  she  could  not  beat  off,  as  she 
would  when  she  woke  at  night  at  home,  by  reading  Borrow  or  Scott;  for, 
oh,  these  men,  oh,  these  women,  all  were  thinking— "What's  Mabel  wear- 
ing? What  a  fright  she  looks!  What  a  hideous  new  dress!"— their  eyelids 
flickering  as  they  come  up  and  then  their  lids  shutting  rather  tight.  It 
was  her  own  appalling  inadequacy;  her  cowardice;  her  mean,  water- 
sprinkled  blood  that  depressed  her.  And  at  once  the  whole  of  the  room 
where,  for  ever  so  many  hours,  she  had  planned  with  the  little  dress- 
maker how  it  was  to  go,  seemed  sordid,  repulsive;  and  her  own  drawing- 
room  so  shabby,  and  herself,  going  out,  puffed  up  with  vanity  as  she 
touched  the  letters  on  the  hall  table  and  said:  "How  dull!"  to  show  off— 
all  this  now  seemed  unutterably  silly,  paltry,  and  provincial.  All  this 
had  been  absolutely  destroyed,  shown  up,  exploded,  the  moment  she 
came  into  Mrs.  Dallo way's  drawing-room. 

What  she  had  thought  that  evening  when,  sitting  over  the  teacups, 
Mrs.  Dalloway's  invitation  came,  was  that,  of  course,  she  could  not  be 
fashionable.  It  was  absurd  to  pretend  to  even— fashion  meant  cut,  meant 
style,  meant  thirty  guineas  at  least— but  why  not  be  original?  Why  not 
be  herself,  anyhow?  And,  getting  up,  she  had  taken  that  old  fashion 
book  of  her  mother's,  a  Paris  fashion  book  of  the  time  of  the  Empire, 
and  had  thought  how  much  prettier,  more  dignified,  and  more  womanly, 
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they  were  then,  and  so  set  herself— oh,  it  was  foolish— trying  to  be  like 
them,  pluming  herself  in  fact  upon  being  modest  and  old-fashioned  and 
very  charming,  giving  herself  up,  no  doubt  about  it,  to  an  orgy  of  self- 
love  which  deserved  to  be  chastised,  and  so  rigged  herself  out  like  this. 

But  she  dared  not  look  in  the  glass.  She  could  not  face  the  whole 
horror— the  pale  yellow,  idiotically  old-fashioned  silk  dress  with  its  long 
skirt  and  its  high  sleeves  and  its  waist  and  all  the  things  that  looked  so 
charming  in  the  fashion  book,  but  not  on  her,  not  among  all  these  or- 
dinary people.  She  felt  like  a  dressmaker's  dummy  standing  there  for 
young  people  to  stick  pins  into. 

"But,  my  dear,  it's  perfectly  charming!"  Rose  Shaw  said,  looking  her 
up  and  down  with  that  little  satirical  pucker  of  the  lips  which  she  ex- 
pected—Rose herself  being  dressed  in  the  height  of  the  fashion,  precisely 
like  everybody  else,  always. 

"We  are  all  like  flies  trying  to  crawl  over  the  edge  of  the  saucer," 
Mabel  thought,  and  repeated  the  phrase  as  if  she  were  crossing  herself, 
as  if  she  were  trying  to  find  some  spell  to  annul  this  pain,  to  make  this 
agony  endurable.  Tags  of  Shakespeare,  lines  from  books  she  had  read 
ages  ago,  suddenly  came  to  her  when  she  was  in  agony,  and  she  repeated 
them  over  and  over  again.  "Flies  trying  to  crawl,"  she  repeated.  If  she 
could  say  that  over  often  enough  and  make  herself  see  the  flies,  she 
would  become  numb,  chill,  frozen,  dumb.  Now  she  could  see  flies 
crawling  slowly  out  of  a  saucer  of  milk  with  their  wings  stuck  together: 
and  she  strained  and  strained  (standing  in  front  of  the  looking-glass, 
listening  to  Rose  Shaw)  to  make  herself  see  Rose  Shaw  and  all  the  other 
people  there  as  flies,  trying  to  hoist  themselves  out  of  something,  or 
into  something,  meagre,  insignificant,  toiling  flies.  But  she  could  not  see 
them  like  that,  not  other  people.  She  saw  herself  like  that— she  was  a 
fly,  but  the  others  were  dragonflies,  butterflies,  beautiful  insects,  dancing, 
fluttering,  skimming,  while  she  alone  dragged  herself  up  out  of  the 
saucer.  ( Envy  and  spite,  the  most  detestable  of  the  vices,  were  her  chief 
faults.) 

"I  feel  like  some  dowdy,  decrepit,  horribly  dingy  old  fly,"  she  said, 
making  Robert  Haydon  stop  just  to  hear  her  say  that,  just  to  reassure 
herself  by  furbishing  up  a  poor  weak-kneed  phrase  and  so  showing 
how  detached  she  was,  how  witty,  that  she  did  not  feel  in  the  least  out 
of  anything.  And,  of  course,  Robert  Haydon  answered  something  quite 
polite,  quite  sincere,  which  she  saw  through  instantly,  and  said  to  her- 
self, directly  he  went  (again  from  some  book),  "Lies,  lies,  lies!"  for  a 
party  makes  things  either  much  more  real  or  much  less  real,  she  thought; 
she  saw  in  a  flash  to  the  bottom  of  Robert  Haydon's  heart;  she  saw 
through  everything.  She  saw  the  truth.  This  was  true,  this  drawing-room, 
this  self,  and  the  other  false.  Miss  Milan's  little  work-room  was  really 
terribly  hot,  stuffy,  sordid.  It  smelt  of  clothes  and  cabbage  cooking;  and 
yet,  when  Miss  Milan  put  the  glass  in  her  hand,  and  she  looked  at 
herself  with  the  dress  on,  finished,  an  extraordinary  bliss  shot  through 
her  heart.  Suffused  with  light,  she  sprang  into  existence.  Rid  of  cares 
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and  wrinkles   what  she  had  dreamed  of  herself  was  there-a  beautiful 
wirlS  to  a  second  (she  had  not  dared  look  longer    Miss  Milan 
wanted  to  know  about  the  length  of  the  skirt),  there  looked  at  her, 
fr  med  in  the  scolloping  mahogany  a  grey-white,  ™yf™^milmg 
charming  girl   the  core  of  herself,  the  soul  of  herself;  and  it  was  not 
?an™nlyS  not  only  self-love  that  made  her  f*  *  ^^^ 
true    Miss  Milan  said  that  the  skirt  could  not  well  be  longer,    t  any 
tag  Yhe  skirt,  said  Miss  Milan,  puckering  her  forehead    censoring 
Sfall  her  wits  about  her,  must  be  shorter;  and  she  felt ^ndd-g, 
honestly  full  of  love  for  Miss  Milan,  much,  much  fonder  of  Miss  Milan 
ihan  of  anyone  in  the  whole  world,  and  could  have  cried  for  pity  tha 
she  should  be  crawling  on  the  floor  with  her  mouth  full  of  pins  and  her 
face  red  and  her  eyes  bulging-that  one  human  being  should  be  doing 
te  for  another,  and  she  saw  them  all  as  human  beings  merely,  and  her- 
e     going  off  to  her  party,  and  Miss  Milan  pulling  the  cover  over  the 
canarvlca-e   or  letting  him  pick  a  hemp-seed  from  between  her  lips 
and   he  thought  of  it,  of  this  side  of  human  nature,  and  its  patience  and 
its  endurance°a„d  its  being  content  with  such  miserable,  scanty,  sordid, 
little  pleasures  filled  her  eyes  with  tears. 

And  now  the  whole  thing  had  vanished.  The  dress,  the  room  the  love 
the  pity,  the  scrolloping  looking-glass,  and  the  canary  s  cage-all  had 
vanished,  and  here  she  was  in  a  corner  of  Mrs  Dalloways  drawing- 
room  suffering  tortures,  woken  wide  awake  to  reality. 
TutTt  was  all  so  paltry,  weak-blooded,  and  petty-minded  to  care 
so  much  at  her  age  with  two  children,  to  be  still  so  utterly  dependent 
on  peoples  opinions  and  not  have  principles  or  eonvietions,  not  to  be 
able  to  sav  as  other  people  did,  "There's  Shakespeare!  There  death! 
We're  all  weevils  in  a  captain's  biscuit"-or  whatever  it  was  that  people 

diShSeayfaced  herself  straight  in  the  glass;  she  pecked  at  her  left  shoulder; 
she  issued  out  into  the  room,  as  if  spears  were  thrown  at  her  yellow  dr«s 
from  all  sides.  But  instead  of  looking  fierce  or  tragic  as  Rose  Shaw 
would  have  done-Rose  would  have  looked  like  Boadicea-she  looked 
foolish  and  self-conscious  and  simpered  like  a  schoolgirl  and  slouched 
across  the  room,  positively  slinking,  as  if  she  were  a  beaten  mongrel,  and 
looked  at  a  picture,  an  engraving.  As  if  one  went  to  a ?  party  to  look  at  a 
picture!   Everybody  knew  why  she  did  it-it  was  from   shame,  from 

"Se  fly's  in  the  saucer,"  she  said  to  herself,  "right  in  the  middle, 
and  can't  get  out,  and  the  milk,"  she  thought,  rigidly  starmg  at  the 
picture,  "is  sticking  its  wings  together." 

"It's  so  old-fashioned,"  she  said  to  Charles  Burt,  making  him  stop 
(which  by  itself  he  hated)  on  his  way  to  talk  to  someone  else. 

She  meant,  or  she  tried  to  make  herself  think  that  she  meant  that 
it  was  the  picture  and  not  her  dress,  that  was  old-fashioned.  And  one 
word  of  praise,  one  word  of  affection  from  Charles  would  have  made  all 
fce  difference   o  her  at  the  moment.  If  he  had  only  said,    Mabel,  yon  re 
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looking  charming  tonight!"  it  would  have  changed  her  life.  But  then  she 
ought  to  have  been  truthful  and  direct.  Charles  said  nothing  of  the 
kind,  of  course.  He  was  malice  itself.  He  always  saw  through  one,  es- 
pecially if  one  were  feeling  particularly  mean,  paltry,  or  feeble-minded. 
"Mabel's  got  a  new  dress!"  he  said,  and  the  poor  fly  was  absolutely 
shoved  into  the  middle  of  the  saucer.  Really,  he  would  like  her  to 
drown,  she  believed.  He  had  no  heart,  no  fundamental  kindness,  only  a 
veneer  of  friendliness.  Miss  Milan  was  much  more  real,  much  kinder. 
If  only  one  could  feel  that  and  stick  to  it,  always.  "Why,"  she  asked 
herself-replying  to  Charles  much  too  pertly,  letting  him  see  that  she 
was  out  of  temper,  or  "ruffled"  as  he  called  it  ("Rather  ruffled?"  he  said 
and  went  on  to  laugh  at  her  with  some  woman  over  there ) -"Why ," 
she  asked  herself,  "can't  I  feel  one  thing  always,  feel  quite  sure  that 
Miss  Milan  is  right,  and  Charles  wrong  and  stick  to  it,  feel  sure  about 
the  canary  and  pity  and  love  and  not  be  whipped  all  round  in  a  second 
by  coming  into  a  room  full  of  people?"  It  was  her  odious,  weak,  vacil- 
lating character  again,  always  giving  at  the  critical  moment  and  not 
being  seriously  interested  in  conchology,  etymology,  botany,  archaeology, 
cutting  up  potatoes  and  watching  them  fructify  like  Marv  Dennis,  like 
Violet  Searle. 

Then  Mrs.  Holman,  seeing  her  standing  there,  bore  down  upon  her. 
Of  course  a  thing  like  a  dress  was  beneath  Mrs.  Holman's  notice,  with 
her  family  always  tumbling  downstairs  or  having  the  scarlet  fever.  Could 
Mabel  tell  her  if  Elmthorpe  was  ever  let  for  August  and  September?  Oh, 
it  was  a  conversation  that  bored  her  unutterably! -it  made  her  furious 
to  be  treated  like  a  house  agent  or  a  messenger  boy,  to  be  made  use  of. 
Not  to  have  value,  that  was  it,  she  thought,  trying  to  grasp  something 
hard,  something  real,  while  she  tried  to  answer  sensiblv  about  the  bath- 
room and  the  south  aspect  and  the  hot  water  to  the  top  of  the  house; 
and  all  the  time  she  could  see  little  bits  of  her  yellow  dress  in  the 
round  looking-glass  which  made  them  all  the  size  of  boot-buttons  or 
tadpoles;  and  it  was  amazing  to  think  how  much  humiliation  and  agony 
and  self-loathing  and  effort  and  passionate  ups  and  down  of  feeling 
were  contained  in  a  thing  the  size  of  a  threepenny  bit.  And  what  was 
still  odder,  this  thing,  this  Mabel  Waring,  was  separate,  quite  dis- 
connected; and  though  Mrs.  Holman  (the  black  button)  was  leaning  for- 
ward and  telling  her  how  her  eldest  boy  had  strained  his  heart  running, 
she  could  see  her,  too,  quite  detached  in  the  looking-glass,  and  it  was  im- 
possible that  the  black  dot,  leaning  forward,  gesticulating,  should  make 
the  yellow  dot,  sitting  solitary,  self-centered,  feel  what  the  black  dot 
was  feeling,  yet  they  pretended. 

"So  impossible  to  keep  boys  quiet"-that  was  the  kind  of  thing  one 
said. 

And  Mrs.  Holman,  who  could  never  get  enough  svmpathy  and  snatched 
what  little  there  was  greedily,  as  if  it  were  her  right  (but  she  deserved 
much  more  for  there  was  her  little  girl  who  had  come  down  this  morning 
with  a  swollen  kneejoint),  took  this  miserable  offering  and  looked  at  it 
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suspiciously,  grudgingly,  as  if  it  were  a  halfpenny  when  it  ought  to 
have  been  a  pound  and  put  it  away  in  her  purse,  must  put  up  with  it 
mean  and  miserly  though  it  was,  times  being  hard,  so  very  hard;  and 
on  she  went,  creaking,  injured  Mrs.  Holman,  about  the  girl  with  the 
swollen  joints.  Ah,  it  was  tragic,  this  greed,  this  clamour  of  human 
beings  like  a  row  of  cormorants,  barking  and  flapping  their  wings  tor 
sympathy-it  was  tragic,  could  one  have  felt  it  and  not  merely  pre- 
tended to  feel  it! 

But  in  her  yellow  dress  tonight  she  could  not  wring  out  one  drop 
more;  she  wanted  it  all,  all  for  herself.  She  knew  (she  kept  on  looking 
into  the  glass,  dipping  into  that  dreadfully  showing-up  blue  pool)  that 
she  was  condemned,  despised,  left  like  this  in  a  backwater,  because  ot 
her  being  like  this-a  feeble,  vacillating  creature;   and  it   seemed   to 
her  that  the  yellow  dress  was  a  penance  which  she  had  deserved,  and  it 
she  had  been  dressed  like  Rose  Shaw,  in  lovely,  clinging  green  with  a 
ruffle  of  swansdown,  she  would  have  deserved  that;  and  she  thought  that 
there  was  no  escape  for  her-none  whatever.  But  it  was  not  her  fault  al- 
together, after  all.  It  was  being  one  of  a  family  of  ten;  never  having 
money  enough,  always  skimping  and  paring;  and  her  mother  carrying 
great  cans,  and  the  linoleum  worn  on  the  stair  edges,  and  one  sordid 
little  domestic  tragedy  after  another-nothing  catastrophic,  the  sheep 
farm  failing,  but  not  utterly;  her  eldest  brother  marrying  beneath  him 
but  not  very  much-there  was  no  romance,  nothing  extreme  about  them 
all.  They  petered  out  respectably  in  seaside  resorts;  every  watering-place 
had  one  of  her  aunts  even  now  asleep  in  some  lodging  with  the  front 
windows  not  quite  facing  the  sea.  That  was  so  like  them-they  had  to 
squint  at  things  always.  And  she  had  done  the  same-she  was  just  like 
her  aunts.  For  all  her  dreams  of  living  in  India,  married  to  some  hero 
like  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  some  empire  builder  (still  the  sight  of  a  native 
in  a  turban  filled  her  with  romance),  she  had  failed  utterly.  She  had 
married  Hubert,  with  his  safe,  permanent  underlings  job  in  the  Law 
Courts,  and  they  managed  tolerably  in  a  smallish  house,  without  proper 
maids,  and  hash  when  she  was  alone  or  just  bread  and  butter,  but  now 
and  then-Mrs.  Holman  was  off,  thinking  her  the  most  dried-up,  un- 
sympathetic twig  she  had  ever  met,  absurdly  dressed,  too,  and  would 
tell  everyone  about  Mabel's  fantastic  appearance-now  and  then,  thought 
Mabel  Waring,  left  alone  on  the  blue  sofa,  punching  the  cushion  in  order 
to  look  occupied,  for  she  would  not  join  Charles  Burt  and  Rose  Shaw, 
chattering  like  magpies  and  perhaps  laughing  at  her  by  the  fireplace- 
now  and  then,  there  did  come  to  her  delicious  moments,  reading  the 
other  night  in  bed,  for  instance,  or  down  by  the  sea  on  the  sand  in  the 
sun,  at  Easter-let  her  recall  it-a  great  tuft  of  pale  sand-grass,  standing 
all  twisted  like  a  shock  of  spears  against  the  sky,  which  was  blue  like 
a  smooth  china  egg,  so  firm,  so  hard,  and  then  the  children's  shouts 
paddling-yes,  it  was  a  divine  moment,  and  there  she  lay,  she  felt,  in 
the  hand  of  the  Goddess  who  was  the  world;  rather  a  hard-hearted, 
but  very  beautiful  Goddess,  a  little  lamb  laid  on  the  altar  (one  did  think 
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these  silly  things,  and  it  didn't  matter  so  long  as  one  never  said  them). 
And  also  with  Hubert  sometimes  she  had  quite  unexpectedly-carving 
the  mutton  for  Sunday  lunch,  for  no  reason,  opening  a  letter,  coming 
into  a  room-divine  moments,  when  she  said  to  herself  (for  she  would 
never  say  this  to  anybody  else),  "This  is  it.  This  has  happened.  This  is 
it!  And  the  other  way  about  it  was  equally  surprising-that  is,  when 
everything  was  arranged-music,  weather,  holidays,  every  reason  for 
happiness  was  there-then  nothing  at  all.  One  wasn't  happy.  It  was  flat 
just  flat,  that  was  all. 

Her  wretched  self  again,  no  doubt!  She  had  always  been  a  fretful, 
weak,  unsatisfactory  mother,  a  wobbly  wife,  lolling  about  in  a  kind  of 
twilight  existence  with  nothing  very  clear  or  very  bold,  or  more  one 
thing  than  another,  like  all  her  brothers  and  sisters,  except  perhaps 
Herbert-they  were  all  the  same  poor  water-veined  creatures  who  did 
nothing.  Then  in  the  midst  of  this  creeping,  crawling  life  suddenly 
she  was  on  the  crest  of  a  wave.  That  wretched  fly-where  had  she  read 
the  story  that  kept  coming  into  her  mind  about  the  fly  and  the  saucer? 
-struggled  out.  Yes,  she  had  those  moments.  But  now  that  she  was 
forty,  they  might  come  more  and  more  seldom.  By  degrees  she  would 
cease  to  struggle  any  more.  But  that  was  deplorable!  That  was  not  to  be 
endured!  That  made  her  feel  ashamed  of  herself! 

She  would  go  to  the  London  Library  tomorrow.  She  would  find  some 
wonderful,  helpful,  astonishing  book,  quite  by  chance,  a  book  by  a 
clergyman,  by  an  American  no  one  had  ever  heard  of;  or  she  would  walk 
down  the  Strand  and  drop,  accidentally,  into  a  hall  where  a  miner  was 
telling  about  the  life  in  the  pit,  and  suddenly  she  would  become  a  new 
person.  She  would  be  absolutely  transformed.  She  would  wear  a  uniform- 
she  would  be  called  Sister  Somebody;  she  would  never  give  a  thought  to 
clothes  again.  And  forever  after  she  would  be  perfectly  clear  about 
Charles  Burt  and  Miss  Milan  and  this  room  and  that  room;  and  it  would 
be  always,  day  after  day,  as  if  she  were  lying  in  the  sun  or  carving  the 
mutton.  It  would  be  it! 

So  she  got  up  from  the  blue  sofa,  and  the  yellow  button  in  the  looking- 
glass  got  up  too,  and  she  waved  her  hand  to  Charles  and  Rose  to  show 
them  she  did  not  depend  on  them  one  scrap,  and  the  yellow  button 
moved  out  of  the  looking-glass,  and  all  the  spears  were  gathered  into 
her  breast  as  she  walked  towards  Mrs.  Dalloway  and  said,  "Good  night n 
"But  it's  too  early  to  go,"  said  Mrs.  Dalloway,  who  was  always  so 
charming.  ' 

"I'm  afraid  I  must,"  said  Mabel  Waring.  "But,"  she  added  in  her 
weak,  wobbly  voice  which  only  sounded  ridiculous  when  she  tried  to 
strengthen  it,  "I  have  enjoyed  myself  enormously." 

"I  have  enjoyed  myself,"  she  said  to  herself,  going  downstairs,  and 
Bight  m  the  saucer!  she  said  to  herself  as  she  thanked  Mrs  Barnet 
for  helping  her  and  wrapped  herself,  round  and  round  and  round  in  the 
Chinese  cloak  she  had  worn  these  twenty  years. 
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"The  Lost  Decade"  first  appeared  in  Esquire,  December,  1939. 

FORSTER,  EDWARD  MORGAN   (1879-  )   Born  in  London,  Eng- 

land. Novels:  A  Room  with  a  View,  1908;  Howard's  End,  1910;  A 
Passage  to  India,  1924.  Collected  Short  Stories,  1948.  Essays: 
Abinger  Harvest,  1936;  Two  Cheers  for  Democracy,  1951.  "The 
Celestial  Omnibus"  first  appeared  in  Living  Age,  February  1,  1908. 

GREENE,    GRAHAM    (1904-  )    Born    in    Berkhamsted,    England. 

Novels:  Brighton  Rock,  1938;  The  Power  and  the  Glory,  1940;  The 
Heart  of  the  Matter,  1948;  The  End  of  the  Affair,  1951.  Short  Stories: 
Twenty-One  Stories,  1954.  Plays:  The  Living  Room,  1953;  The  Pot- 
ting Shed,  1957.  "The  Basement  Room"  first  appeared  in  Nineteen 
Stories,  1947. 

HEMINGWAY,    ERNEST    (1898-  )    Born    in    Oak    Park,    Illinois. 

Novels:  The  Sun  Also  Rises,  1926;  A  Farewell  to  Arms,  1929;  To 
Have  and  Have  Not,  1937;  For  Whom  the  Bell  Tolls,  1940;  Across 
the  River  and  Into  the  Trees,  1950;  The  Old  Man  and  the  Sea,  1952. 
Short  Stories:  In  Our  Time,  1924;  Men  Without  Women,  1927;  Win- 
ner Take  Nothing,  1933.  "Cat  in  the  Rain"  first  appeared  in  In  Our 
Time. 

JOYCE,  JAMES  (1882-1941)  Born  in  Dublin.  Novels:  A  Portrait  of  the 
Artist  as  a  Young  Man,  1916;  Ulysses,  1922;  Finnegan's  Wake,  1939. 
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Short  Stories:  The  Dubliners,  1914.  Poems:  Chamber  Music,  1907. 
"Araby"  and  "A  Little  Cloud"  first  appeared  in  The  Dubliners. 

LAWRENCE,  DAVID  HERBERT  (1885-1930)  Born  in  Eastwood,  Eng- 
land. Novels:  Sons  and  Lovers,  1913;  The  Rainbow,  1915;  Women 
in  Love,  1920;  Aaron's  Rod,  1922;  The  Plumed  Serpent,  1926; 
Lady  Chatterley's  Lover,  1928.  Short  Stories:  The  Prussian  Officer, 
1914;  The  Woman  Who  Rode  Away,  1928;  The  Lovely  Lady,  1933. 
Poems:  Look!  We  Have  Come  Through,  1917;  Pansies,  1929;  Last 
Poems,  1932.  "Shades  of  Spring"  first  appeared  in  The  Prussian 
Officer. 

MANSFIELD,  KATHERINE  (1888-1923)  Born  in  Wellington,  New 
Zealand.  Poems,  1923;  The  Short  Stories  of  Katherine  Mansfield, 
1937.  "The  Garden  Party"  and  "The  Daughters  of  the  Late  Colonel" 
first  appeared  in  The  Garden  Party,  1922. 

PORTER,  KATHERINE  ANNE  (1894-  )  Born  in  Indian  Creek, 
Texas.  Novelettes  and  short  stories:  Flowering  Judas,  1930;  Haci- 
enda, 1934;  Noon  Wine,  1937;  Pale  Horse,  Pale  Rider,  1939;  The 
Leaning  Tower,  1944.  Essays:  The  Days  Before,  1952.  "Theft"  first 
appeared  in  the  1935  edition  of  Flowering  Judas. 

PRITCHETT,  VICTOR  SAWDON  (1900-  )  Born  in  Ipswich,  Eng- 
land. Novels:  Dead  Man  Leading,  1932;  Nothing  Like  Leather, 
1935;  Mr.  Beluncle,  1951.  Collected  Short  Stories,  1956.  "The  Saint" 
first  appeared  in  Jt  May  Never  Happen,  1945. 

ROSS,  SINCLAIR  (1908-  )  Born  near  Prince  Albert,  Saskatchewan. 
Novels:  As  for  Me  and  My  House,  1941;  The  Well,  1958.  "One's  a 
Heifer"  first  appeared  in  Canadian  Accent,  1944. 

SAROYAN,  WILLIAM  (1908-  )  Born  in  Fresno,  California.  Novels: 
The  Human  Comedy,  1943;  The  Adventures  of  Wesley  Jackson, 
1946.  Short  Stories:  The  Daring  Young  Man  on  the  Flying  Trapeze, 
1934;  My  Name  Is  Aram,  1937;  The  Assyrian,  1950.  Plays:  My 
Heart's  in  the  Highlands,  1939;  The  Time  of  Your  Life,  1939;  The 
Cave  Dwellers,  1957.  "The  Summer  of  the  Beautiful  White  Horse" 
first  appeared  in  My  Name  Is  Aram. 

STEELE,  WILBUR  DANIEL  (1886-  )  Born  in  Greensboro,  North 
Carolina.  Novels:  Isles  of  the  Blest,  1924;  Taboo,  1925.  Short  Stories: 
Land's  End,  1918;  Urkey  Island,  1926;  Best  Stories,  1946.  "How 
Beautiful  With  Shoes"  first  appeared  in  Harper's,  July,  1932. 

STEINBECK,  JOHN  (1902-  )  Born  in  Salinas,  California.  Novels: 
Tortilla  Flat,  1935;  Of  Mice  and  Men,  1937;  The  Grapes  of  Wrath, 
1939;  Cannery  Row,  1945;  East  of  Eden,  1952.  Short  Stories:  The 
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Pastures  of  Heaven,  1932;  The  Red  Pony,  1937;  The  Long  Valley. 
1938.  "The  Leader  of  the  People"  first  appeared  in  The  Long  Valley. 

THOMAS,  DYLAN  (1914-1953)  Born  in  Swansea,  Wales.  Short  Stories: 
Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a  Young  Dog,  1940.  Collected  Poems,  1952. 
Plays:  Under  Milk  Wood,  1954.  "A  Story"  first  appeared  in  the 
Listener,  September  17,  1953. 

THURBER,  JAMES  (1894-  )  Born  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  Essays, 
stories,  and  sketches:  My  Life  and  Hard  Times,  1933;  The  Middle- 
Aged  Man  on  the  Flying  Trapeze,  1935;  My  World-and  Welcome 
to  It!,  1942;  Men,  Women,  and  Dogs,  1943.  Fables  and  fantasies: 
Fables  for  Our  Time,  1940;  The  Thirteen  Clocks,  1950;  Further 
Fables  for  Our  Time,  1956;  The  Wonderful  O,  1957.  Plays:  The 
Male  Animal,  1940.  "The  Greatest  Man  in  the  World"  first  appeared 
in  the  New  Yorker,  February  21,  1931. 

TRILLING,  LIONEL  (1905-  )  Born  in  New  York.  Novels:  The 
Middle  of  the  Journey,  1947.  Criticism:  The  Liberal  Imagination, 
1950;  The  Opposing  Self,  1955;  A  Gathering  of  Fugitives,  1956. 
"Of  This  Time,  Of  That  Place"  first  appeared  in  Partisan  Review, 
January-February,  1943. 

WELTY,  EUDORA  (1909-  )  Born  in  Jackson,  Mississippi.  Novels: 
The  Robber  Bridegroom,  1942;  Delta  Wedding,  1946;  The  Ponder 
Heart,  1954.  Short  Stories:  A  Curtain  of  Green,  1941;  The  Wide 
Net,  1943;  The  Golden  Apples,  1949;  The  Bride  of  the  Innisfallen, 

1955.  "Liwie"  first  appeared  in  The  Wide  Net. 

WILSON,  ANGUS  (1913-  )  Born  at  Bexhill,  Sussex.  Novels:  Hem- 
lock and  After,  1952;  Anglo-Saxon  Attitudes,  1956;  The  Middle  Age 
of  Mrs.  Elliot,  1958.  Short  Stories:  The  Wrong  Set,  1949;  Such 
Darling  Dodos,  1950;  A  Bit  off  the  Map,  1957.  Play:  The  Mulberry 
Bush,  1956.  "Totentanz"  first  appeared  in  Horizon,  1949. 

WILSON,  ETHEL  (1890-  )  Born  in  Port  Elizabeth,  South  Africa. 
Novels:  Hetty  Dorval,  1947;  The  Innocent  Traveller,  1949;  The 
Equations  of  Love,  1952;  Swamp  Angel,  1954;  Love  and  Salt  Water, 

1956.  "Mrs.  Golightly  and  the  First  Convention"  first  appeared  in 
Canadian  Short  Stories,  1952. 

WOOLF,  VIRGINIA  (1882-1941)  Born  in  London,  England.  Novels: 
Jacob's  Room,  1922;  Mrs.  Dalloway,  1925;  To  the  Lighthouse,  1927; 
The  Waves,  1931;  The  Years,  1937.  Short  Stories:  A  Haunted 
House,  1944.  "The  New  Dress"  first  appeared  in  Fomm,  May,  1927. 
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